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PREFACE 


SoME^TiAT in the spirit of early Creek Christians, we are dedicating this book to 
God, by wliose grace it Iras been completed. To Dr. William FonwcII Albright we 
are indebted for WTiting this dedication in the three biblical bnguages, flebrcw, 
Aramaic and Greet. 

Glides pronsion of the rare set of eircumstances wdrieli enabled us to go eight 
times to Palestine, armed with means for recording impresssons; His opening of 
conscrs'ative museums to the lenses of our avid cameras; His calling into play for 
the compiling of certain pages the specialized knoivlcdgc of c\-perts separated by 
thousands of miles; His preserv-atfon of our verj' lives for the accomplishment of 
this work despite serious illness in the midst of our four years of research—make 
any other dedication out of the question. 

We emerge from our study pursued in the starrv' foredaum of gloomy uinter 
months and hot dawns of torrid summer in the city with a tremendous enthusiasm 
for the Bible itself. Its picturcsqucncss, its lii jng. spiritual realities impress us the 
more as we have plumbed it deeper, ^^^c do not marvel tlrat (tom nine to twelve 
million copies of Bible and Scripture portions in languages and dialects are 
sold per year; or tlrat men in the munition^iandling rooms of battleships shorten 
tedious hours by reading the Bible where they' will not be interrupted; or tliat men 
without hopCj, on a battered lifc-nifb sustain life by reading aloud the pges of a 
weather-soaked New Testament. 

To get the most out of our book, we suggest that you read it with a Bible close 
at band—preferably, a cheap edition wdiich you w'ill not liesitatc to underline. Only 
thus w ill you get a graphic realization of the social and religious backgrounds 
which w'c here present. Tlie authors ho[5€ they can make your reading of the Bible 
as cn)oyablc as thej' have found it in the preparation of tliis work. 

Our cnqclopedia does not aim to be a work on biblical archaeology. But it has ■ 
been wTitten v\ith an av^arcncss of archaeology' and of how this ncTS' science of 
ancient things illuminates the social and religious backgrounds of the people who^ 
gave us our Bible, Wc accept the point of view of Dr. Albright that to date nothing 
Iras been uncartlicd w hich seriously challenges the main trend of events recorded in 
Scripture, kVe see in biblical arelracology a blow to destmetive criticism and 
believe that a balanced appreciation of tlic Bible will bless students who pbee 
tevtuiil criticism and arelracological findings side by side as they' sincerely seek the 
beauty and tlie trutlis offered by sixty-si.'s "little books/' BibIb, 

The Bible itself is a concrete, picture filled book. Even chapters which are 
charactoristically dev'otioiral are full of phrases as vivid as the people of the East 
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themselves are iivid. Consider the eighteenth Psalm, for example. TFis victon' 
song praises Jehovah in terras of rack-fortiesscs, tOttx;rs^ shields, metal ho\\% lighted 
lamps, walls leaped over, flails beating out grain iu weather, stones of liaih 

small feet of svild hinds upon the high places, ^\'^ite^s of Senpture \^'ere men of 
the open, obseners of evenday life. In personal experiences thcj* recorded their 
percepbon of God's eternal truths. 

Tlie author^ of An Enejiclopedej of Bible Life hope to male a signiflcant; con¬ 
tribution to sisual biblical education b)^ presenting to teachers, ministers, and 
students a compact sonicc*book of fully illustrated information bearing upon t!ic 
people whose faith and habit.s and skills prixluccd the ScriptiiTC$+ especially 
direct attention to out sequence of pic hires portraying landmarks of Jesus, 

Our polies' has been to answer the popular curiosities: What docs it look like? 
How^ did it taste? How did thex’ dress? With what did they make w-ar? ^^‘'hlat were 
their trades? W^ith what Jewels did they adorn tlicniselvcs? Wliat were their cities, 
and what llie products of Hicir craftsmen's shops? Wliere and how did they lift 
their hearts to Cod in worship? ^^'e hope^ indeed^ to make our readers more 
curious about the stage ou which the major events of Scripture took place than 
they' have ever before troubled themselves to be. Tliat stage includes scenes not 
only from Palestine, Transjordan, and Syria but also from Egypt, Mesopotamia, 
Asia Minor^ Greece, and Italy. 

Meeting, in travel, people who were going through Bible lands without compre¬ 
hending xvhat they saw, we determined that some day we should write a book 
which would guide people who were "going through" the Bible itself without 
visualising what they were reading. Qur study has groxxTi out of a desire to make a 
little more intelligible, a book and a way of life too little uuderstoDd by- the 
Western world. 

Out material is saved from irreverent Immam'sm by the religious atmospTicrC of 
the text and the generous use of Scripture citations bearing upon the various topics 
—citations which should stimulate many sermons. 

Much of the material has been tested by one of the authors as background for 
sermons in an influential mctropoHlan pulpit, and by the other in classes for 
religious education. ’We sic awn re of many necessary' omissions. Tlie double-column 
layout suggests the packing of as much material bcll^'cerl our covers as possible, 

Tlte coopciatioii of many gracious individuals has set our book on its First 
of all, we tJiank Dr, \\hlhani Foxxvcll Albright for his inspiring couiiscl, his patient 
answering of questions, and his genend inspiration, Tliroughont the years behvecn 
a memorable "arcliaeologicar' tea hour over which he pa'sided at the American 
School of Oriental Research in Jerusiilem, and his penning of the trilingual dedi¬ 
cation of our book a few hours ago. this great Semitic language scholar of the 
Johns Hopkins Utrivetsity has never failed us. His generous spirit has hovered over 
our years of research and has granted liberal quotation frotn hi.s own outstanding 
volumes in the field of biblical archaeology, including From the Stotic Age to 
Christianity and /\reJjaet3logv and the Religion of Israel. To the American Schools 
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of Oriental Research goes otir sincere gratitude for pemiissioii to quote from theit 
Zluiiethis, Arinua/s, and BihlieaJ Archaco/oglst; and to reproduce a photograph of 
Ezion-geber. I’o Dr. Millar Bintows^ President of the j^iSOR and to Mrs. Gladvs 
VV'alton^ office sccretar}' at New llavcn^ wc arc indebted for s'arious courtesies^ To 
Dr, G. Ernest Wrigbt of the McCormick Theological SeminaT^v for allowing ns to 
photograph and reproduce the outline of W^atziugcr^s Tccoiistruciion of Solomon's 
Temple from the Biblkai xArcJiaeoIogkt; and to Dr. Helen Cliieck, for ptmiission 
to quote from the work of her husbandj. Dr. Ndsoti Glucck, we express thanks. 

To the follovving busy scholars w'c arc grateful for reading sections of our manu¬ 
script covering specialized fields; Dr. Robert Cushman Murpliy. Chairman of the 
Department of Birds of the American Museum of Natural 1 listen'; Dr. H. L. 
Ginslx:rg. Professor of Bible at Ibc Jewish Theological Seminaw of America, and 
his colleague^ Rabbi Max Vorspan; Professor B. Biiidct^ of tlic Dc[>artmcnt of 
Music of the Jewish Theological Seminan-; Mr. Samuel M. Mosscr, Librarian of 
the Museum of the American Numismatic Socich'; Miss Eleanor AT. King, of the 
National Audubon Soeict}'; Mrs. R. E. Phillips, of tlic Egyptian Department of 
the Metropolitan Mu-Seuin of Art; Dr. Chester C. AfeCown^ Director of the 
Palestine Institute of the Pacific School of Religion; Dr. Ucim^ Tl. Mtwer, Dean 
Emeritus of the Boston Ifuivcrslh'^ School of Religioii and Social \\''‘orfc; Mrs, 
Elizabedi Riefstahl, Librarian of the W'ilbour Library of the Brook]\m Museum; 
Rev. PiicFU Robison of tlte Knox School. tliank Sit Charles Marston for infor- 
inatioii concerning Laehish. \^''c acknowledge, also, the courtesy of hir, Leonard 
I!, Robbins, of the Sunday Afagazrne of the Sc\,r 1'o/i; Times, for allowing use 
of quoted matter: and of ^Ir. Robert Davis, for permission to use his lovelv pfXrm, 
“The Friendly Beasts.'^ To Mr. Hans llolzer. Associate Editor of the .Nmnismaric 
Rev/cir, go Our thanks for his painstaking prepamrion of the plate of coins which 
circulated in Palestine in Bible times, and to “Stack^s,” ow'uer of llicse coins, ^\'e 
appreciate infonnarion jjj rc pbnts of Palestine by Dr. Harold Moldenkc, Assistant 
Curator {on lca\'e) of the New York Botniucal Gyrdcn. and by Miss Mari e-Louise 
Hubbard, of the Brooklyn Botanic Garden, Acktiowkdgincnt is made of the 
generous cooperatioTi of the following museums in supplying photographs and 
information: the Museum of the University of Peunsylvania; the Oriental Institute 
of the IJnivcrsih' of Chicago; the Morgan Libiatv'; the Fogg Museum of flarv'ard 
Uni^■^rsity: the Metropolitan Museum of Art and especially Miss ITanuah 
bicAiiistet of its Near East Department; and the Brooklyn Museum. We acknowl¬ 
edge the courtesy of Ginn and Company in granting pcrniission to reproduce the 
transportation chart fronr Breasted’s /Vuci'ent Times; and of the University of 
Chicago Press in alloiving us to reproduce pholographs of Egyptian gods and 
features of the date chart from. When Egiipt Ruled the East by George Steindorff 
and Keith Seek- To the Search PubUshiiig Company of London we express thanks 
for their v\illingness to have its use an illuitratiou of which all thdr file copies 
haie been destroyed by enemy action. 

We thank Commander Carlo Pfeistcr'of Genoa for the Cirene picture; Tliomas 
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Coolc and Son for the print of C}pnjs: and Dr. E. R. Uchcniaiu of the Dcpait- 
ment of Biblical History- at W^elleslq- College, for the print of a Cuneiform tablet; 
and Dr. Robert II. Pfeiffer of Harvard UnivcrsiH for information concerning the 
Samaria ivories. We acknowledge the cooperation of the American Bible Socict>^ 
in supplying maps and Index of the same; and of the International Council of 
Religious Education in granting permission to quote from the American Standard 
Edition of the Revised Bible. I'o Dr. Roy B. Smith, Editor of the Chrisfoii 
Advocate, we extend thanks for various courtesies, and wc acknowledge the cooper¬ 
ation of the following publications, in which portions of the book appeared 
serially: The Ekmentarv^ AJagazine. The Christian Adi ocatc. Classmate, and The 
Adult Bible Cla.ss Alondily. To Miss Ethel Smithcr, who first suggested our prep^ 
□ration of the series of articles which were the tiny germ from whieh this book 
developed, to E. B, S., and to Miss Marie .Antoinette Anderson we are indebted 
for special aid; also, to Mrs. Clarence Dickinson and to Rev. Barbara Bowen, for 
information. 

Thanks are due the 2 ion Research Libraiyv its librarian Miss .A. Marguerite 
Smith, and its former reference hbrarmn Miss A. Margrcta Hughes for tlieir gener¬ 
ous snpply of books throughout the prepamtion of owr mainiscript. 

\\ c express om thanks to Mr. David H. Scott, of Harper Brothers, for his crea¬ 
tive interest in the book from its inceptioii until its prgpamtion for press. 

MADtXElNF S* Alxn [, LixVEL MiLUlU 


Preface to tlic Revised Edition 

Between the publication of this book and the issuing of a new edition, one of its 
authors has gone majestically into the eternal r^lm of God whose ways we try" to 
interpret in the pages which foliow. Many of the authorities we quote liave changed 
their relationships. Bible Lands themselves have undergone political ehaii|es. Pales¬ 
tine and Transjordan are now the State of Israel and the Hashemite Kingdom of 
the Jordan. Some of the islands of the Bible have changed owncrsliip. Excavation of 
pivotal Biblical sites, like Jericho (the K.!'. site and the O.T. site) ha\c been given 
further investigation. Other "'new-" sites have been explored. Tire discovery' of early 
Biblical and Sectarbn manuscripts in caxcs above tire Dead Sea, in 1947 and later, 
has placed material of inestimable importance in the hands of scholars. 

Yet, the mried a,spects of "Bible Life'" which wc portray in the twcnty-tw'o chap¬ 
ters of this book remain essentially the same. I'he brilliant photographs which illus¬ 
trate the text form a priceless record of Biblical customs rapidly disappearing. 
Cameras of the future will not be able to record them. 

M.vdeletne S. Miller 
(Mrs. J. Lvne AIelleh) 
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SECTION 1 


AGRICULTURE 


tic that tillcth his kind shall plenty of bixiad. 

—Prcrtv ii:ii 
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INTRODt/CT/ON 

CULTIVATION A BOND AMONG BIBLE 
PEOPLES 

Cultivation of the soil is 3U endless cord 
that has hound togetlicr happy' and uni* 
vcrsal experiences of people in ancient 
Bible lands for mute than seventy' centurios. 
The vvarm gold of Suinctian harvest lidds» 
matum in the era of Abraham and for 
thousands of s-ears before that: the flash of 
ruby sunsets reflected in Nile canaU vdning 
lush fields with throbbing life; the colorful 
emerald of early spring in the fields of 
Canaan—these make an ornament worthy 
of the nalcTS of mcn^ 

The Bible is a book of people w ho spent 
most of their time in Hie open^ aware of 
the revolving seasons and questioning the 
rebdon of the Creator to their coveted 
crops- The wishful yearning of early Israel 


for a homeland "flowing whth milk and 
honey": Jesus’ own interest In farm way 5 > 
reflected in his parable of one bndsman 
who was so intent on his work, as farmers 
always are, that he declined a wedding in¬ 
vitation {Luke i4n::'a4): and the Apoc¬ 
alyptic allusion to gardens w'here trees pro¬ 
duce “twelve manner of fruits"—all tie to- 
gctJicr in a unified background of folks w'bo 
were basically rural, 'fne greatest truths 
they left us arc couched in terms of the 
natural world. Prophet and peasant alike 
admitted that Cod crovs'ncd the year with 
His goodness when lie granted new' har* 
vests for hungry people. They knew' all 
about what an American Secretary of Agri¬ 
culture called "Tilt Great Green. Battle" 
of food strategy. 

Hebrews had stv'cral tutors in the 
methods of ailtivadon: the undent Sumer* 
Accad group (Gen. io:io), who bccamt 
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tJit; Babylonians; the Eg>-ptians, :ind tlic 
Ca reunites, of wboiii we shaU spok 
presently. 

In fact, all th rough tliis book we slmll be 
seeing that tlie cradle of the most ancient 
civilj^ition hud hvo rockers, one resting in 
the fertile Nile \'allc>'. the otlicr i]i the 
wcaltli-yiddjng fields of W’cstcrn Asia— 
Mesopotamia, Syria, and Aiiatolia. Crete 
was a prolific propagating garden for influ¬ 
ential Minuan culture. 

Ideas were constantly flowing back and 
forth between these rc^bns. In the Uni¬ 
versity Museum at Philadelphia there is a 
prehistoric plow'sharc cxe-JAatcd near SuinC' 
nan Ur—misnained “Ur of the Chaldees’" 
by the forgotten author of Gen. 11 It 
is of stone and is tlic sort still used in 
Iraq, attached to w^ooden handles. Culti¬ 
vation methods in Bible lands continue 
much the same as in aneient times, except 
on govemment farms or in Zionist colonies 
and inadem Arab pTojects, 


THE EARLIEST LANDSMEiV 

Agriculture marks the beginning of civi¬ 
lization. In the long stretches of time be¬ 
fore man began to write, he sva.s feeding 
his family from fish caught in streams near 
his cave-home or mud-reed hut, or Bom 
booty hunted in the forests. One day he 
noticed grasses growing along his river. He 
found he could tame them into grain for 
coarse bread-meal or combine them with 
fresh-killed meat for a tasty mess of pot¬ 
tage. WTicn this happened, the first farmer 
was on his w^ay to market. ^\nicat and 
barley, the hvo chief crops of the Near 
East through the centuries, n.-olved. No¬ 
body remembers where the first seeds came 
from. "Cod gas^e the increase.'" 

Nomads found they could cam' seed 
with them and plant as they moved from 
one grazing ground to the next and settled 
down for a time. Nelson Glueck, in The 
Other Side of the /ordan. states that in 
eastern Palestine early peoples allcnmted 
farming and grazing, \Ve have seen the 
sedentary and the seminomadie going on 
side by side in Transjordan highlands be¬ 
yond Amman today, w'here, below' the 
vs-alltd hilltop village used by a clan in 
winter, lie vast harvest fields into which 


families move for summer work. On the 
edge of these are arid gmzing lands for 
camels and sheep. 

C. C. McCown, in The Ladder of Prog¬ 
ress in Palestine, states lus belief that Homo 
sapiens was engagiiig in agriculture S,Qao 
or 10,000 years ago in Palestine. Farming 
preceded cv'en pottery-making. Some au¬ 
thorities bcIievT that agriculture existed 
before the breeding of domestic animals. 

Strictly speaking, nomads are people 
who have not known what it Is to build 
houses or grow wlicat. Wq think of the 
first patriarchs of Israel as nomadic hus¬ 
bandmen. Yet Abraham luinsclf came from 
llic highly civilized city of Ur and must 
have had knowledge of methods yielding 
wealth to priest and people in the eight¬ 
eenth century before Christ. W'oolley indi¬ 
cates that it WHS customary for Sumerian 
rulers to take the title, pafesi, or “tenant 
fanners of a land-god.'" Their cultivators 
used: flint sickles. 


ELEAfENTS 7 N AGRICULTURE 

WATER 

In few' other lands are crops so depend¬ 
ent upon m in Fall a^ In the Near East. And 
not only crops, hut human life. S\'hen 
Joshua the strategist noted, “"rhe Jordan 
overfloweth all its banks pH the time of 
harvest'" (Josh. 3:15), be saw rations m 
sight for his troops. Military' contests in 
North ,i\frica and Palestine have depended 
all til rough the centuries upon ability' to 
get water. Allcnby, Rommeh Wave!I,"and 
Mont™mery' battled with thirst. Major 
Peter Rainier, in charge of the water sup¬ 
ply of the British Eighth Army in its North 
African campaign, has written a book de¬ 
scribing the campaign in terms of pipes, 
TCSen'oirs, and water carts. 

All summer long the spent fields of 
Palestine and Syria Ire parched and resting. 
LtxjkinE at tbeir rock-mud clods, we won¬ 
der If they will ev er again open up to pro¬ 
duce, But late m September and early 
October Come the "former" rains. Plowing 
becomes possible. Winter continues wet, 
with occasional snowfall as far south as 
Bcthlehciii's gardens and grazing fields. Of 
course, ev en summer sees snow on the loftv 
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slopes of Mount Hemon and on the 
6,ooO'fDot heights of the majestic Leb“ 
anons. 

Motoring from Bemit o^'Cr the Lebanon 
Range ton-jfd the Beka'a Plain and Baal- 
bek/ we ha^i: seen a catCTpillardikc snow 
tunnel for the raihoad, indicative of the 
heavy full in winter months. 

Job referred to ''trtsiisuries oE the snow” 
(Job 38:2::);^ and Samuelj to one w^bo 
“went down . . , and slew a lion in the 
midst of a pit in tlic time of snow'^ (II Sam. 
23:20). 

In Marcli and April come the “latter” 
or abundant ahowerS:, filling einpt>' cisterns 
and soaking cracked fields to ensure har¬ 
vests from seed sown in December. I'rom 
May through August there is no mm* M'e 
have traveled from one end of the Holy 
Land to the other in summer, unburdened 
by raincodts and umbrella—save our huge 
brovTi cotton suushade, such as sheiks 
cany. “Tlic sun shall not smite tliiee by 
day” has real meaning here during summer 
drought. 

Porous limestone under Palestine top' 
soil allows heavy mins to filter tli rough, 
so that earth is right for final stages of 
growth* From underground watcretiurses 
moisture trickles into wadies, or old stream 
beds, winch in summer are torrid Ingiiw^ays 
of burning rock, lined with dce|>-TOse 
oleanders. 

Moses’ knowledge of the UTitcry secrets 
of limestone is reflected in the Rephidim 
^'rocksmitiug' stori^ 17:1-7). He 

knew that if he gave the rock a vigorous 
blow, the front surface would fall away and 
wtitcr Vi'ould pour from the limestone 
‘'filter/'^ He stnick. And the thirsh' people 
drank to their refreshing. Major Jan is, one- 
time Governor of Sinni, confirms the rock- 
smiHng technique. 

East of Jordan, m the high tablelands, 
rainfall is so plentiful that the largp 
streams—Anion, 'Anib, Jabbok, Yabis, 
Nimrin—do not completely dry up in 
summer but conserve a supply to refresh 
sheep resting along their course. TTic 
“sound of abundance of rain" was as ssi'cct 
to fanners and shepherds as to prophets 
who were glad for a cloud as largje as a 
man's liand, in the w^cst, over the Medb 
teminean at Carmel. The rain contest be- 
hvccn Elijah and the priests of Baal had 
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an agricultural as well .is a tlicalogiea] 
significance (1 Kings iS:qi). 

Palestine .;\rab famiefs today so honor 
Nov'cmbcr rains that thiy shout praises of 
the rain-bringiiriig St. George of Lydda, 
whose feast tiicy^ celebrate while the tliun- 
dcring "mare of St. George" comes through 
the sky. Vigorous December rains elicit 
the bnivc ejaeubtfon, ‘Tj;t rain and more 
rain come. Our house is built of iron. We 
can take it* Char crops will thrive," Even 
in lovely .April the Arab faraicr covets a 
bit more min. 

In dr,' seasons heavy deu's save the crops 
by clinging to the volleys until the rising 
sun sucks them up with an ethereal beauty, 
as We have seen nt sunrise on the Mount 
of OlivTS, when the veil of cool dew was 
lifted from olive orchards by' the power of 
sun up-mounting from tlic Jordan. 

SrSTTrMS (JV IliRIG.iVTIO?f 

Tlie high degree of material culture de¬ 
veloped at very early dates in both Meso- 
pntamia and Egypt was made possible by 
elaborate systems of irrigating prodnetive 
land. 

WTiich of these ancient riv'flls first de¬ 
vised irrigation? Shall w'C give credit to 
the Sumerians on the lower Babylonian 
alluvial plains who demised so many "firsts” 
in civilioatipn? Gr shall h'C say that dwellers 
along the Nile who had no minhiU first 
learned the secret of applying their abun¬ 
dant river water to low'-lying I 3 elta fields, 
spreading its use oi'er many months? Both 
ijarts of tbc wishbone of antiquity'— 
klesopotamia and EgiTit^—spread their 
knowledge of irrigation intO' tiny and unre¬ 
sponsive Palestine, which never applied 
tiiis skill on a brge scale and which nwer 
enjoyed materia] wealth, l^rom Palestine; 
Svria, and Phoctiicio; the irrigation pattern 
spread westward into other Alcditeirancan 
lands. 

The source of water from irrigarion is 
highland snows which feed rivers. Spring 
add their contribution from ridges of lime¬ 
stone and chalk. Man applies his engineer¬ 
ing ingenuity' to the control and distribu' 
tion of God's supply, and velvety- field* 
of watery- green reflect prosperous dawns. 

No discovery of man has proved more 
v-atuable to him than that of making the 
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good earth jicld more richly by digging 
ditches and turning wet nourishment into 
his acreage. In l^th Mesopotamia and 
Eg)pt this occumed prior to 5000 b.c., 
suggests William F. Albright, in From the 
Stone Age to Cbnstisnit}'. Me says that 
predvnastic Eg^•ptians and Sumerians of 
the lower Euphrates were digging canals 
and constnicting dams in the Mesolithic 
and Neolithic ages (c. 8000-4000 n.c.). By 
the great Chalcolithic Age {c.4000-3000 
B.c.) they were large-scale producers of 
cereals, figs, dates, olives, flx\, and many 
garden vegetables, such as lettuce, garlic, 
onions, b^ns, peas, and marrows. Bab\'- 
lonia found her flood rhythm less depend- 
able than that of Egspt. Hence, says .\ 1 - 
bright, many disputes about water rights, 
repair of reservoirs, building of extra sub¬ 
canals, as recorded on clay business tablets, 
led to the dcs’clopmcnt of what he calls 
"the world’s oldest citj’-states.’’ People 
u'erc compelled to league together to work 
out their communih'-utilities problems. 

Sumerians living between tlie Tigris and 
Euphrates rivers 5,000 or more years ago 
learned that the Euphrates banks lent 
themselves to more effective ditches and 
dykes for irrigation than the 'rigris. This 
discovery influenced historv*. Here in 
Sumer, wealthy agricultural rulers, or 
patesi, supervised repairs and constructed 
canals on which life depended. Lower 
Mesopotamia benefited by the heavy 
snows far up in tlie mountains of Armenia 
which melted and supplemented the run¬ 
off of rain in warmer months. Another 
quota of water for this area w-as supplied 
by the Tigris with contributions from the 
highlands of western Persia (Iran). The 
spring floods essential to farming some¬ 
times became catastrophic. Noah’s flood 
could and probably did occur in Sumer, 
the lowest portion of Mesopotamia. There¬ 
fore, as Cordon East points out in The 
Geography behind History, reaches of the 
Euphrates and Tigris which did not prove 
commercial assets because of rocky bars 
across them were natural rcscrv'oirs utilized 
in early times for crops which were con¬ 
veyed across deserts on the backs of count¬ 
less asses. 

Hebrew captives were familiar with net- 
w-orks of Babylonbn canals. If you travel 
by air over andent Mesopotamia todav. 


you will see abandoned canab, as well as 
ones in good running order. Wlicn tliesc 
ditches fell into disrepair through war or 
letharg)', civilizations crumbled, even as 
the Hebrew- prophet jeremiah said they 
would: "A drought is upon her [Babylon’s] 
waters, and they shall be dried up" (Jer. 
50:58). 

Kings who dug canals were mentioned 
on important tablets as benefactors. In the 
British Museum there arc several clay- 
tablets inscribed with cuneiform lists of 
canals and principal streams, catalogued by 
systematic Babylonian scribes. One bound¬ 
ary-stone records a piece of com Lind in 
the district of Slialulni on the shores of 
the Narsliarri or Roy-al Babylonian Canal, 
by- King Mcli-shipak c.1200 b.c. .\nothcr 
tablet in the same museum indicates how- 
a piece of farm land had been survcy-cd by 
the governor, a royal scribe, and anotlicr 
official before it was granted to Kliasardu 
by- this same King Mcli-shipak. Canals 
were the concern of king ana conqueror. 
One of the errands of Alexander the Great 
on his last trip to Babylon was to inspect 
canals. Having done so, one fatal dav in 
525 B.c. he went to a banquet and drank 
his w-ay into the debauch which resulted 
in his death. 

ITic Egyptian canab of ancient times 
and the present explain a large part of the 
prosperity, culture, and foy- of jxxiple living 
in this almost rainless land of sunshine 
and brilliant starlight. Their s/tadd/s and 
sakkichs which lifted the Nile water to 
thirsty fields; their dependence upon an¬ 
nual inundations of the Nile on definite 
dates, if not in predictable amounts of 
water; the rise to power of local chieftains 
w-ho controlled the tiny ditches and wider 
canab of the irrigation sy-stem, telling the 
farmers when it was time to clean out the 
veins and arteries of the vast throbbing 
system of life—all these w-atcry details of 
everyday activity in E^-pt were as familiar 
to IVloses and the Ilcbrew sojourners as 
they had been to Joseph. Even .Abraham 
knew the fluid wealth of Egy-ptian canal 
sy-stems and Nile inundations. 

Breasted calls attention to the fact that 
the first three seasons ever idcntific-d were 
the Egyptian four-month periods known 
as the "inundation,” the "coming forth,” 
and the "harvest.” We understand why 
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tlie irrig^ilioi] canah were tatcn under the 
uniEeil custody of the reigning riiaraoh, 
whose wealth depended upon liis tarmers' 
ability to produce rich crops. As inuch n£ 
4,000 years ago, Egyptian kings had forts 
guarding the barrier at die second cataract 
of the OtHCR'crs who watched the 

rivers rise sent word to lower Lg)pt that 
the usiuit taxes could be estimated on tlie 
yield of that year's crops. 

Scruple, in 'J’he Geography of the Medj- 
femncaji Region states her belief that 
irrigation Isecanic *'historic'^ about 5000 
B.Cr, at which lime only the left bank of 
the Nile was artificially watered for agri- 
cnllnre. -Not until c.i^So e.c, was the 
right bank claimed for farms and gardens, 

Egypt devised a des'cr imgation machine 
at the dawn oE liistory' W’iiich vve sec in 
use along the Nile today. Tlits shaduJf lifts 
water from the river to tlie level of the 
tilled field. It consists of a long pole ah 
taehed to two stakes driven into the shore. 
'I’o one end of the pole a heavy vviiight of 
mud or stone is fastened. To (he other, 
a leather bucket. One farmer drags the 
pole down to dip up the alluvial Nik 
W'atcr. A second laborer mrmipulatcs the 
opposite end, poised in balancC;, SO that the 
bucket empties its contents inlo the little 
canal waiting to carry^ it tcf thirsty fields. 

Another type of Egyptian waterwheel 
which survives from very ancient times is 
the sakkieli, a large iron wheel revolving 
on an upriglit post and turned by means 
of a smaller wheel harnessed to a dray 
animal which walks round and round in 
his blindfolded monotony (illus. 

TIic most primEtlvc type of irrigation 
ever used in Kgvpt Is suggested in Dcut. 
n;io, which tells of farmers sowing ihdr 
seed and watering it with their foeti some 
device, controlled by a pedah opened 
sluices from the Nile, or farmers simply 
kicked w^ith their feet the little mud frames 
separating the fields from the suheanah of 
tlic river. The author of this ancient book 
w’as keen to point out the superiority of 
the land to which Israel was faring—a 
country' w-here, throughout the vear, hills 
and vallcj-s drank the ^'vvTitCf of the min 
of heaven/* 

Tw'o types of irrigation were pmchked in 
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only one crop per year, calls for area; em^ 
banked with low walls of mud and fed by 
caiials from tlie river. The partirions of 
such basins Seem to be in the mind of the 
author of l>eut. n. ITc second type is the 
'^perenruai" techtiitjue, which constructs 
for die benefit of at least two crops per 
year, a much more costly and elaborate 
system of canals, sub^nals, smaller 
branches, and tiny rii'ulets of water. 

Our illustration i ^ shows an Egyptian 
canal watering a present-day Egyptian cot¬ 
ton field, with date palms in the back- 
ground and the three Grear Pyramids of 
Gizeh fifteen rnilcs away. Ihe hard foot¬ 
paths along the inigating canal are elo¬ 
quent of many centuries of bnu-biborcrs' 
comings and goings on davvn-to-dtisk tasks. 
Note die sluice gates con trolling flow. 

'V Nilomeler, or gauge of the rising Nile 
waters, has been in use since the dawn of 
Egyptian science. It is a pillar with a 
scale divided into cubits (20.6 in.). Tlie 
present official Nilomcter is set in a square 
well at the south cud of the island of Koda 
connected by a bridge with old Cairo. 
W^ien the Nile writers have risen 
cubits, and the tcmponiry' dam at the 
Khalig Cmal is cut, gala ceremonies sim¬ 
ilar to ones in Venice at carub*al time 
bring throngs of people hy boats to see 
"the bride of the Nile,** a cone-sliapcd 
eartiien pillar, topple from the dam into 
tlie rising stream. 

The Proniistd Land of Israel never did 
bloom and blossom as tlie rose in ancient 
times, because irri^tion was never prac¬ 
ticed on a large scale. That “mimclc*’ was 
left for energetic Jews from many oppressed 
nations to attempt in the tw'cntieth cen¬ 
tury .V-D, 

Yet a feu' patches of irrigated farm 
land were tilled in Paiestme and Trans¬ 
jordan in Bible times. Til ere are irrigation 
ditches today in the boggy^ delta at the 
site of Betlisaida, home of Philip and 
Andrew', near the inflow of the Jordan to 
the Sea of Galilee. The land here is 
naturally I'ccy fertile, .\long the Jordan 
Valley', too. .■\nbs occasionally have in 
operation today partly clearm fimgles 
along the cast bank of the Jordan, watered 
by ditches controlled by primitive iluiec 
gates. We have seen irri^tion practiced 
today by diligent Jewish farmers on the 
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Plain of E^ra{:]oTi (lilus. --5) and on 
acres of ordiardi five miles south of the 
Sea of Galilee^ ncai the point where a 
dam and modem road mark the flc™,'ing-iii 
of the southern end of the Sea of Galilee 
to the Jordan. 

Cl neck points out that extensive irriga' 
tion, nsing a long aqnednet of stone 
blocks with hctt^n channels, was used at a 
Nabataean site called Khirbet Asian Glmz- 
Inn, near the Temple of Khirbet Tannur 
on tlie little Wadi Hesa emptying into the 
Dead Sea. 'Fhis aqueduct, portions of 
w'hich have been found near the springs, 
remitids ns of the one constructed by 
Pontius Pilate iu the era of Chnst at 
Solomon's Fools* Irrigation and aqueducts 
made life tolerable for the large energetic 
population of Transjordan before the Ro¬ 
man era, Glucck, in The Biblical Aiebac' 
ologist, December, 1943, sajsj "In all 
periods of settlement in Tranijordan, the 
civilizations there may be characterized 
as belonging to an irrigation culture* Their 
hvchhood depended upon the uninter¬ 
rupted rto\v of life-giving waters. It was 
not till Roman times, apparently, that the 
inhabitants of the Jordan Valley learned 
how" to ti.ip and utilize underground sup¬ 
plies of water*'* 

A signifieant piece of early iiirig;ation 
engineering exists at ’AJn Gedeirat { 'Ain cl- 
Qudeirat}* accepted by jAIbright and 
others as the location of Kadcsh-hanica 
where Israel maintained, headquarters 
during the forty' years* wandering in Srnar. 
This place lies lichvecn El Arish, on die 
present border behveen Palestine and 
Egypt, and 'Aqabah at the head of the 
Red Sea. Major C. S* Jan'b* who is con¬ 
versant with the topography and history' 
of the Sinai Peninsula berausc of long 
residence tltcre, tells of two abundant 
springs flowing summer and winter at 
the old Kadcsh-bamca site, now dammed 
and channeled to eultivafe territory' near¬ 
by. He speculates on the Drigin of ancient 
masonry in a dam and rcsciv'oir here at 
'Ain Gedeirat. Could thb irrigation sy^stem 
have begun witli Moses and his host? 
Certainly they' were conversant with irrh 
g^tfon systems which long before their 
rime had been used in both Egypt and 
Mesopotamia. Or is the old equipment 
merely Nabataean? Or W'OS it made in the 


latter days^ of tlic Roman Empire by 
foreign legionaries recruited from region's 
less skilled in good masonry- construction 
than Romans? At any rate, it has been re- 
conditiontxl and put "to work again by- the 
Egyptian gpveminenl. 

Pnoenieiaiis, wiiose territory' lay along 
the Sea west of Palestine, 'had' ample 
vmter nishing from the Lebanoiis to the 
M(^iterrjnean. But tlicse slopes beeainc 
easily denuded and, stucc ancient times, 
have been terraced and irrigated 50 that 
summer and winter cultivation for large 
populatians along the coast has been ptjs- 
slble* We have seen grain and fruit ter¬ 
races up in the Lebanons at lieights of 
4,000 ft. Ancient Phoenicians used the 
kiSiV of inverted siphon and conducted 
their wnter through earthen pipes set in 
blocks of stone. They' brought ice-cold 
w'atcr from the Lebanon down to their 
port at iiidoii. To Pliocnicians, Creeks 
were probably- indebted for liie concept of 
irrigarion. 

Creeks found their mountainous penin¬ 
sula rich in refreshing springs dear to the 
na hire-god Pan and g^desscs of foun¬ 
tains, such as Danac and the Nereids* 
But, for the practical purposes of fiirm- 
ing, peasants dug irrigating ditches and 
canals at a very early period* "ITc vine¬ 
yards himiliar to Paul'near Corinth would 
nev-CT have become famous but for the 
utilization of abundant springs on this 
isthmus at the flow-cry fields of tlie Cephi 
SOS Vailcv' for faithful irrigatign. 

One of tire great contributions of Amcr- 
jea to the Greece of the new Near East 
is tlic education of men and women to 
meet the complicated problems of farm¬ 
ing in this rugged and courageous coim- 
riy-. IThis program includes draining 
swrimps, irrigatiug arid soil* cleaning 
cisterns, and spraying brackish water for 
malaria prevention. American teachers 
and capital arc playing a large role in tms 
enterprise* 

SUN 

In all the natural elements ancient 
I^OpIe saw- gods. But none outranked 
the tife-giviug sun, which became a chief 
god not only in E^pt and Svria but in 
almost en-cry nook of the ancient iled!ter- 
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rancan world. The author of Eccicsbstcs 
said* pk-asant tiling it is to see Hie sun” 
(Ecclcs. To the priest uf the Nile 

Valley it was more than pleasant? it was a 
manifestation of the god Ra, the sum-total 
of benefits. 

When the monotheistic Egyptian king, 
Ahhenaton, built his capital at Amarna 
and diverted worsliip from jVeiiuii to Aton* 
be had his artists depict the sun deity' 
with a burst of ravs. each of which termi¬ 
nated in a little liand e?ctended to bring 
gifts. 

Arab farmer^ near Bethlehem, says 
Grace M. Crowfoot* have proverbs in 
praise of bright April sunshine, wheti old 
parents may safely sit outdoors, when 
young girls bathe in dew of growing corn¬ 
fields to increase tlicir matrimotiiai assets* 
and when v^ild flowers and fcstii'als rival 
one another* 

\\’IN‘DS 

Erom noon to sunset in the busy' han est 
season west winds, from the Mediterra¬ 
nean, make hcaw Ijibor tolerable. Their 
bloivtng greatly assists with winnowing 
(illus, 9). Jesns referred to the rain-bring¬ 
ing west wind (Lute 12:54)* 

East is'inds base the rtwerse effect- -All 
tbrougb Scripture they denote devasta¬ 
tion, as when the Psalmist cried* ^'with 
the cast wind thon breakest the ships of 
Tarshish" (Ps. 48?^)* llic heat of the 
sirocco, a desert wind, blasts grain and 
invites famine* Two ty^jes of sirocco are 
indicated by George Adam Smith: one 
makes the sky ominous with blinding 
sand-clouds and a high wind? the other 
conies with 3 silent, hot burning. One 
kindly act of the cast wind is repofted in 
Ex. 14:21: "'the Lord caused the sea to 
go back by a strong cast wind all that 
night* and made the sea dry' bnd* and the 
waters were divided.” Tlris timely courtesy 
of a usually malcv'olcnl desert cast win^ 
holds true, vihclhcr ivc regard IstaeVs 
route from Egypt as lying by vmy of 
southern Sinai Peninsula or accept Major 
Jam's' appealing belief that they came by 
way of the coastal Bnirdawil Lake ("Sra of 
Reeds") at the border of Egypt and Pales- 
tine* going thence cast to Kadcsli-hamca. 
The latter place he suggests as the present 
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'Ain cbQudcirat, because here is a rcserv'oir 
of such great anti(|uity that It may have 
been prepared by the israelites for one of 
their temporarv' sedentary occupations* 
Janis sees in the cumulus clouds of the 
east wind a guiding pillar by' day. To him, 
the Mount of tlic Law is .Mount flellal 
and not the southern Sinai, SerbaL 
Tlie wiitcr of Proverbs delected iti Uic 
nOffh wind a force "that bringcth forth 
rain'* (Prnv. 25:2^)* 

'rhe soiifJi wind, arriving from the Ara¬ 
bian Desert was recognisrod by Jesus as a 
bringcr of beat. Ciirist was a man of the 
open and knew weather-w'isdom: ''\\Ticn 
ye see a south w'ind blowing* v'e say. There 
will be a scorching heat'* (Cuke 12:5^)* 
People in Bible lands were so vvind- 
eonscious tliat, when they fdt vigorous 
manifestations at Pentecost, they described 
them 35 a "riusbrng mighty wind," Ailing 
the lioLisc where the disciples were sitting 
[Acts 2:2). 

\Vinds, for Palestiniaiis today, are tied 
up with God*S cosmic affairs. Tn times of 
world w^ar. they say? ‘**111 c wind is not 
right, rtow can it be? Fjrtlds matters are 
so disturbed Hint even heaven cannot act 
normally. Bad winds are blowing in on 
us." 

‘The Creeks also were conscious of 
destinies determined by winds. Ilicv' ex¬ 
pressed this belief by building 3 notable 
Tavvet of the Winds which stands today 
ncair the marketplace knowm to Paul* 
Roman artists paid homage to the trade 
winds of Sicily in the three-legged figure 
of the messenger we have seen in the 
floor mosaics of the Cliamlser of Com¬ 
merce at Ostia, sccond-centuiy' port of 
Rome. 

OWNERSHIP OF LANDS 

Kin^* Such as Solomon, Tuthmosis III, 
and Darius, and groups of priests and 
priestesses at important temples, con¬ 
trolled most of the lands. Yet groups of 
free farmers had sections allotted to them 
with rights they could bequeath to Ifieir 
children. These landsmen liked to W’ork 
in gioiips, tilling out from the villages 
where thev' hied, for protection and neigh* 
borlincss, each taking his turn on guard in 
the cucumber lodge or in the lea^-roofcd 
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w'atchto^ ei m ha n est fieids- '[luL ciistom 
of “suburban" fields adjacent to nibgcs 
still pm-oils, as we see at Kamallah north 
of JerusaleiriH 

Ancient land tenure finds parallels today 
iti tlic ogriciiltural colonics of Palestine, 
ITiert is one capitalistic Lpe, where an 
absentee Arab or Jewish owner exploits 
labor for private ^in. And there arc cck 
operative fainis of Zionists, bought with 
money from tlm jesdsh National Fund 
and Ica 5 cd for fort)'-ninc ycara, on a basis 
of what each man can actually cuilis'ate, 
■Jbese carry' pri'^'ileges of inheritance for 
heirs. Tlictc are also the collective farms, 
such as 'Ein flarod^ where a group shares 
oil the labor processes, the marketing, and 
the ]nafits. with opportunities for night 
education. 

As late as tlic first century a,d,, large- 
scale farms owned by chief officials were 
taken for granted- Paul in Malta (see p+ 
261) was enlertaincd by' a rich landsman, 
Publius, probably in a brccj^y island \'i]la 
—hospitality' which the Apostle repaid 
bv assisting in the cure of his hosPs father, 
ill W'ith the dTcr'Cnnent Meditcmincan. 
feier and dvsentery' (Acts 2S:8). 

By modem machinery', jxiw'cr from the 
Rutenberg liydroelectric plant at the 
Yarmuk, draining of marges, agricnltural 
education, and distribution by the Pales¬ 
tine gov'tmmcnt of seeds and implements, 
thU Tittle land is prothicing mote today 
than in prosperous Bible times. In 104-1 
bccauHT of cessation of imports, it yielded 
three times its former yearly amount. 

TILLERS LV BIBLE TIMES 

BABM.ONTAN FARMERS ISUMER- 

ACC.VD) 

Sumerians arrived from mysterious high¬ 
lands hehveen India and the PLin of 
Shinar fGen. lorio) before 4000 p,g. Or, 
according to Girleton, they' catnc from 
the area between the Black and Caspian 
seas. 

In When Egypt Ruled the Ea^t, Stein- 
dorff and Secle suggest that before history' 
dawned, Semitic tribesmen from the east 
had brought the boon of agriculture across 
the Red Sea by way of Sinai Peninsula to 


Egi'pt. 'Ihu-s seed from svhat Breasted 
cleverly christened the “Fertile Crescent" 
—that arch of green life rutming from 
Mesopotamia ncirtli around eastern Sj'ria 
to Phoenicia and Canaan^—fell into the 
perfect propagating betls of the Nile Vah 
ley' and Delta. 

Much of the fabulous w'calth and ciil- 
hire of Babvlonia sprang from fields in the 
Plain of Sblnar, “the land bebveen the 
rivers" inundated annually by the Tigris 
and Euphrates. In fact, w'hcn tlic Euphra- 
tes changed its course, Ur ceased to cxish 
says Sir Leonard Woolley in his Ahrahaiu- 
Two crops of grain per s'car were normal 
in an alluvial plain larger than cultivated 
Egypt—yet. measuring not mom than 
8,000 Square miles, 

gam some idea of the extent of 
Mesopotamian farming through number¬ 
less clay tablcb recovered from her ancient 
fields, recording crops raised, canals rc- 
paiTcd, fields bought and sold, and date- 
palm groves bartered (illus. 78. 79). Of 
further help are the characteristic bound¬ 
ary-stones or limestone steles set up not 
only to niark ownership hut also tp portray 
exploits of Current rulera. Some of these 
boundarv'-stunes from the period iioo-Ssjo 
11 .c. are in the British Museum, tabula ring 
in Babylonian and .AssjTian cuneiform 
writing the renewing of land rights and 
pennission to bequeath fields, tlie Ic^l 
phrases are interspersed witli religious 
symbols—snakes, birds. disc$, stars, cres¬ 
cents portraying tlie influential celestial 
bodies—and sometimes with pictures of 
god-houses which were set in the fields 
to “ctmtror' production. 

One of the most famous boundary-stones 
dates frout the reign of Nebuchadnezzar. 
It rewards with certaiu privileges one 
land warden, Ritti-Marduk of Bit-Kqr- 
siabku, toUowing Ihc vjctoix' over Ekm, 
It boldlv warns the Tieighboring rival 
king not to l.aK Ritti-Mardtik’s stallions, 
oxen, sheep, or date plantations; not to 
cut roads through his farms; and not to 
recruit his fiirm iiands for army service. 
Quite a human document. Usually, natural 
boimdary'-lines—canals, tablelands, and 
wells—w'cre used to demarcate farms too 
extensive to be fenced. 

An ingenious Babylonian dmee for cul¬ 
tivating fields is indicated by Breasted in 
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a picture based on a seal published by 
Clay. It shows a pair of oxen drawing a 
pointed seeder whose handles ate held by 
tlic driver as it makes shallow trenches. A 
second farmer pouts the seed into a funnel 
attached to the frame of the plow-seeder 
from which it drops into the opened fur¬ 
rows. A forerunner^ this, of tnodom "com¬ 
bination'* farm machines. Babjdonbn 
farmers were full of initiative. Iliey gave 
kings their only source of red wealth. 
Es'crything hut farm prtxJkieo had to be 
imported- Hence the vast Babylonian 
business empire. 

An indication of tlie high tc^rd for 
field culture! among Babi lonian.s is stressed 
bs' Patrick Carle ton in Buried Em pires^ 
He relates how Sargon L an outstanding 
bgiire in early Babylonian history^ is suld 
to havt: been bom of a mother so Inwlv 
tliat she hid her infant in an ark of bul¬ 
rushes^ as a British Museum tablet in¬ 
dicates. He was raised by one 'Aki the 
Imgator, *‘who taught him the art of 
gardening.’^ Sargon. therefore^ joins the 
Moscs-in-the-bul rushes and the Romultu- 
Remus-Tiber stories. He ruled c.zjSS or 
^560 D.c. and w'os founder of the influcn- 
twl Agi.ide from whidi tJie name "j\kkad" 
or “Accad*' was gis'cn to north Babylonian 
plains. 

The ancient deluge sagas which have 
conic out of Mesopntiimia alw^ays engaged 
the interest of primitive farmers bemuse 
they' saw not only Use dav^ii of a rtHgious 
epic but an explanation of their prized 
lands' emergence from the waters, with 
agriculture just ahciid as a challenge. Tlie 
stcmeless, windy, allusial flats favored date- 
palm production in an e.xeeptional fashion, 
iin sacredly did \fcsopotamian cultivators 
regard their vnlley'-ptiiin that they built 
their lightweight reed homes on plat¬ 
forms of niud-bmsh. so that they' would 
not impair the rich, level marsh land. 

'The inigiition eulture of Babylonia 
figures picturesquely in the Bible Earratis'cs 
or fudali’s captisuty. Psalm 1 ^7 certainly 
reflects scenes of waterj,^ Mesopotamia! 

By the nven of flabylon, 

Tiicrc sat doim. yta, we wept, 

\^Ticn we remembered '/iaii. 
tfpon the ^illovi's in the midvt dicieof 
lianKd up our harps. 

"iFs, 
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But with such opportunities for gain¬ 
ful fanning at hand, the diligent Hebrew 
captives did more than sit by the canals 
and weep. 7 bcy' probably joined in tlie- 
planting activities, as the ptophet jercuiiah 
advised diem f29;2SJ. As a result, they 
curried back to Palc-Stine upon I heir 
turn not only secrets of successful agri¬ 
culture but Rnancial g^in. hrom farming, 
from work at the famous Babylonkui 
looms and vats for fabrics in which 
Hebrn^'s later became expert, and from 
the metal crafts of smiths who were 
taken captive (Jen agia) came the golden 
capibl carried back to the homeland from 
the '"land beyond the River." Not only 
did the element Cvrus (illus. of his tamli, 
215^) allow them to export the gold and 
silver Temple oniainent.s which Nehuchad- 
nezizar had stolen (Ey-ra 1:7) but semt 
with the returning people of Judah pres¬ 
ents of gold, silver, and "precious Uiings." 
'fhe Jew’s ncii'cr forgot the generous treat¬ 
ment by Cyrus. Tiicy wrote down his 
largesse in the undying pages of their 
Scriptures. 

A coiicrclg evidence of their agricultural, 
craft, and business experiences during the 
captivity in Babylon is the cxplanadon of 
1 lebrenvs' ability' to pour into the icstora- 
tion of the 'I’cmpie at Jerusalem "three¬ 
score and one thousand darics of pure 
gold, and five thnusand pounds of silver, 
and one hundred priests' garments" [Ezra 
.: 69 ). 

II1C people of Israel svlio ha<l been 
carried ofi in jzz s.c. by the Assyrian 
king were taken to the vicinity of the m er 
1 labor {Gozan) and were replaced at 
^maria by "men from Babylon . . . and 
from Ihunatir' (11 Kings 17), This area 
of exile was near the northeast toji of Hie 
arch of the Fertile Crescent and rmivt haw 
invoK'cd .agricultural pursuits for the cap- 
tis-c Samaritans, even as the dcp-rirhitions of 
Hitler's victim-populations resulted in en¬ 
forced farm and factory labor. 

CAVAASfTE ACRFCLTLTURISTS 

ramring was a chief interest of Canaan- 
ites and e.xerdsed a profound influence 
upon their religion, which in turn left im¬ 
prints npon the des'elopine Hebrew hiitli. 

'fliey w’cre in control of the best lands 
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when Ismcl arrivctl on her mission of con¬ 
quest. Vestiges of Canaaiiitc farming be¬ 
tween 1 jQQ and 1300 B.c. hax e been 
found at Kirjalh-scpher (Tell Beit Mit- 
sim)^ men honed in the Bible as con¬ 
quered by OthnieL Caleb, to whom Joshua 
had given a parcel of land, ineluding 
Hebronj in southern Judaea from which 
the valiant Israelite drove its ^'original 
settlers” (Josh, 15:13). m turn oSered 
Kithiath-sqsher and his daughter's hand 
to anyone who would take tlie towm. 
Othniel did the deed, won an extra held, 
Ak5:ih, and “die upper and the lower 
springs/' which the bride persuaded her 
father Caleb to add to their inheritance in 
the hot southern farm land. This section, 
which L Gatrow' Duncan fin his Digging 
up Biblical fi/sion', VoL It) Saj-s wus oc¬ 
cupied continuously from 2000 to fioo 
B,c., has yielded to the spade of the archae- 
olodst iron plowshares and sickles in the 
fifth of the sis, kii'els of occupation of 
Kijath-sepher, alongside Philistine potteiy^ 
helping to date these finds. 

EGVPTL\N Cirtl lVATORS 

Egyptian agriculture began perhaps as 
early as Natufian limes about 10,000 years 
ago (Albri^t), 

It is still “going stronger witness the 
desperate efforts of Germany in 194= to 
break through from I.ibv'u and possess the 
foodstuffs and water supply of die Nile 
Delta for her North African troaps* 

*nie oldest extant pictures of Egi.q3ttan 
farm life come denvn to us from die W'alls 
of the remarkably cheerful Fifth Djiiasty 
Tomb of Ibi at ^iaqqamh^ prcsen,cd under 
Arabian Desert sands near the ancient 
capital of Memphis. Tlicse colorful, life¬ 
like scenes shmv cs'cry stage of a rich 
landsinan^s pnpd notion pre^ram in Egs-pt 
of that day. Liw reliefs show' the vilkigc 
mayor collecting taxes in the form of getse, 
oxen, and com carried in by processions of 
mem farmers arc cracking com and load¬ 
ing die sacks cm donkc)''s bocks; men are 
kiiling oxen and milking cow'S as they 
drive away thirst)' calves, 

F.vrm Wavs 

Egj'ptian methods of fanning were 
similar to those follow'cd in Palestine, 
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which w'C shall discuss below, except tiiat 
Egyptians usually sowed before they 
plow'cd and allowed animal hoofs or cross- 
plowing to plant the seed. Even in fertile 
Egypt farming Avas always hard toil. 

Sliakespcare, in, Act 11 , Scene 7, of 
^Vnthouy and Cleopatra, indicates the his¬ 
toric method of KgA^itian sowing l 

... the higher NiKis swells. 

Tine more it praniises; as it ebbs, the snxlsnmi 
Upon the slime and ochk scatters his 
And shartly conics to borvest. 

For Uircshing a Avooclcn skdgc. or 
“mowTA-/^ Imving rollers on its Ioavct sur¬ 
face. w'as used. Often Egyptians t!iresiled 
by letting hoofs of animals tramp out the 
grain-heads. 

'Ibe Metropolitan Museum of Art owns 
an iTigcntous Egyptian hoc of the Twentj- 
finit or 'secoird Dynast)', found at li>cir 
el-Bahri in 'Fhebes. The handle of this 
early hoc is arranged so that an alternate 
tool, a piek. can l>e inserted when the hoe 
is not needed. Similar to household tool 
combinations today! niis niuscmn also 
shows an ancient hancsting knife with a 
bronze end, a wooden rake, and w'ooden 
scooplike vATnnowing fans. 

CftOP^s 

Egyptian crops in Bible times W'erc 
much the Snime as m Palestine, described 
below. For com, vines, and olives hai'c 
been called the Mediterranean trio of farm 
produce. 

Her most coveted product Aras corn, a 
generic word hkc our “grain/' eov'ering 
several kinds of cereal—Avheal. barley, 
millet, IcntiLs, pulse, even l>catis. EAcrs' 
group of hungry people around the iMcdi- 
terranean shores who could build or coni- 
tnLindecT a caraA-an or ship sent it to the 
Delta or the great Com market at Alexan¬ 
dria to buy grain. 

An interesting study could he made of 
the Avisdoni and the justice of com law's 
worked out by the Hebrerv Joseph while 
he served as secretary' of agriculture for an 
Egyptiau pharaoh, Crain figured in 
Josephus dreams even before he went to the 
Eontfi as a captiA C, when his sheaf accepted 
homage from those of Iris brotlicrs (Gen. 
3717), These fat cars of gmin appeared in 
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rhe dream lie interpreted for Pharaoh 
(Gen. ai^^-y). Eleanor A. King* m her 
Bible p/ants ior Ainerjcan Gardens, raises 
so^cral interesting qne^slions about Joseph's 
cereal culture. Did Joseph, in his fciirtGtn- 
yenr plan for production, teach the Egyp¬ 
tians anything the)' did not already pfao- 
lice? Did Joseph know any tiling of engi¬ 
neering—as his canals tliat were new* 5,000 
years before tlic constmetion of the Assuan 
Dam might indicate? WTiat about the 
ethics of his enslavement of the hungry^ 
Egyptians who became feudal land tenants? 

just befort: and during the fir?t Christian 
cetitur)' Rome was constantly keeping her 
population bribed watli bread and circuses. 
The basis of that bread was grain, stored 
and ground in the Roman "pantry, the 
port of Ostia (illns. 85), but imported 
from EgypL Paul sailed more than once 
in an Alexandrian com ship (see Islands 
of the Bible, p. a6i 

Flat bloomed in Egypt in the time of 
Moses. 'Die daintily striped pink flowers of 
this sgntuid vvcic also making Eclds of the 
Quiannitcs gay when the Jacob tribes 
entered the land to settle. EgjpHan Bax 
yielded the makings of the fine linen used 
abundantly at home and exported far and 
wide. Bleached white as snow, it made 
tills for priest and ting. It furnished wind¬ 
ing liands for mummies. It w^s as staple as 
Egyptian cotton is today—which product, 
bv the way, did not grow' in ancient Egspt 
or Palestine appareiilly. Used in palace 
hangings, it was imported from Persia or 
India. Ptohablv Hebrew captives in the 
Moses era toiled in the flax fidds, for Bicy 
not only labored "in mortar and in hriek'^ 
for the' Pharaohs, but "in all manner of 
service in the Add . . . with rigor" {Ex. 
i;r4), ITicir lot was in bitter contnist to 
that of the Erst sons of Jacob w ho went 
down into Egypt in famine lime with 
monev In their sacks to buy desired grains. 

Dates, dangling from the feathen' tops 
of the shaggj' barked oasis trees of Egs-pt 
(illus, 1^) and feasted upon by natives 
thiuugti the centuneSf csist \x\ tints ot 
gold, mahogany, and yellow. PliC)' have 
alwas's been staple, ( See Mowers and Trees, 
p. 210) So were melons and many vege¬ 
tables at an early date. 

One explanation of reliable crops in 
Egypt was the dependable calendar for 


planting whieli was dictated by Nile floods. 
V. Cordon Childe. in his NeiiV Eight on 
the .Most ,Arieient East, describes the Nile 
inuudations as mure regular than those of 
Mesopotamia. He points out that the high 
flood times at the apex of the Delta and at 
Hdiopnlis, on tire outskirts of Cairn, coin¬ 
cidedAvith the rising of the star Sirius. On 
tlie basis of this date, not onlv did Delta 
farmers proceed, sending out the signal to 
other cullivjilors, but the ancient Kgj'ptiaii 
calendar from which our own came was 
W'orked out. Tlie Siriusdnundation calen- 
diir, says Childe, had tw'elvc months of 
thirty days; with fi^c “intcrcalaTy d;ns 
added." A full thousand years or more 
before Mencs, founder of the First EgJ'p- 
tian Dv'nash', dates were being listed. Carry¬ 
ing back their ancient field tillage still 
further, Egyptians g^ive Osiris, god of tlie 
undcnvorld, credit for agriculture. 

Early Egyptians discovered that they 
could live all y-car on the products of three 
or four monihs' labor. Poes this help ex¬ 
plain prolific art creations? If so, why is 
not modem Egv'pt as creative as the 
ancient kind? 

M^hen forceful, loyal nilers such as 
Tilthiiiosis HI W'cre on the Egyptian 
throne, fields produced prodigiously. 'Hie 
phamoli himself made the rounds of farm¬ 
ers, talked over their problems, gave them 
fresh seeds, interested himself in their wel¬ 
fare even as King Euad did in tlie twen- 
tifth century'. Tlie small fertile area of 
Egs'pt ttxlay is owned by a very few 
w'callhy pashas. ITie land needs a middle 
class. Vet, as Charles Breasted points ont 
in A Pioneer to (he Past, some head nitn 
of tiny villages in tlic Delta cam as much 
ns S50,000 IK! year from cotton and sugar. 
He envisions a new Egy^pt with feudal 
barons like those who 4,000 years ago 
erected tliqir tombs at Beni Hasan. 

GRKEK AND ROMAN AGRARIANS 

Creeks were hampered in agricultural 
prt>duction in Bible limes, as they are to^ 
day, by the poor quality of their stony soil. 
'Hie rugged mountain homeland of tliis 
freedom-loving people wus ideal for ohVe 
culture and for hoiic)' from the put pie 
range of Ilymcttus. Greece was the laud 
of Fan, wdio loved grot to-foun tains, gnarled 
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trees, goat-dattcd gnisdng slopes, Tt 
less hospitable to llic diligent gods of the 
fields we have Diet m Egipt and Meso¬ 
potamia. Making superior potter}' Ellod 
with her famous olive oil, ancient Greece 
sent cargoes northKist into the Euxtne, 
wiicrc the grain-laden shores of tins In¬ 
hospitable Sea exchanged golden harvests 
for coveted Attic wares. Tlic Euxlne was 
the bread-basket of the Piraeus, So, too, 
were the Greek colonies in southern Italy, 
Paesturu especially^ where temples to 
Ceres, goddess of grain, and Neptune, god 
of tile sea lanes, were nohible monumejuts 
of ^igriculture and cammcrce. In 1945 the 
fields near these same temples wx-re used 
by the Red Cross for meo w'ounded in the 
Salerno landing. 

Greece has abvav's produced luscious 
grapes and currants. But it takes more tlian 
these to feed a nation. One step in the 
Tight direction, however, has been taken in 
our day by the American Farm School at 
Thcssa^onica, a city w?here Paul and Silas 
preached in a Jewish synagogue, Christ’s 
sufferings and rcsurreclJon (Acts 17:2) 
and won ''dc^'out Greeks a great multitude, 
and of the chief w^omcn not a few.'^ Tills 
school, designed to train Creek farmers, 
received encouragement es'cn ffom j\xls 
occupation forces. 

[For agriculture and Creek worship cus¬ 
toms, sec WDrsbip, p. 449.) 

Roman farms were familiar to Panh 
Some of the best fringed the Appian W'^ay 
as he trudged from Putcoh to Home (iHus. 
aoa), 

Latin peasants were bringing their prod¬ 
uce to Etruscan traders as early as looo- 
900 s.c., w'hcn SolomoTi wus building 
Jcmsalcm on wealth derived from agri- 
enltural and mineral wealth of hb exploited 
neighbors. 

In Italy of the second centui}' r.c. sen¬ 
ators and nobles had seiKcd so much land 
that fanners were In a precarious way, until 
Tiberius Gracchus in 15^ d.c. introduced 
a reform providing redistribution of public 
lands. This agrarian nicn'ement recalls what 
took place fn Rumania following World 
W'ar [ when King Ferdinand parceled out 
rich agricultural sections to peasants who 
had served under arms. Sudi agrarian 
reforms are never permanent. Cmcchiis 
was murdered in 132 b.c., and Ferdin.ind 


of Rumania was snceecdt.d by Carol II, 
whose reign saw' one of tlic most corrupt 
and plutocraric regimes this thrifty Balkan 
nation of farni-lo'ving peasants had ever 
known. 

In Uic first century Italian farms sur¬ 
round ed delightful villas. Poets like Virgil 
and his friend Horace regaled their bucolic 
tastes ill model hims, from which Ihcv 
floated out the still hue philosophy that 
the yeoman is the happiest and the mosl- 
likcly-to-be-T,irtuotis individual, \''irgirs 
land poems, the Eclogues (42-37 e.c. ), in 
one of which he gires a picture of his 
own farm, and the Georgies (37-30 b.c.), 
celebrating the happy life of the farmer 
and the sacred ness of niral life in contrast 
to the feverish political world pt Rome, 
have a tinge of spiritual calm akin to New 
Testament treatments of the rev'ohing sea¬ 
sons portrayed by Amos of Tetoa. Hi esc 
Roman poems deal with tilling fields, wills 
the fanner's weather signs, with cultivation 
of tlic olive and vine, svith husbandry' of 
horses, herds, flocks, and bees. Amos 
wrote of threshing instruments, of plagues 
of locusts, baskets of summer fruit, grain 
sifted in sieies, prosperity' so great that 
“plowman would overtake the reaperand 
one season of production crowd upon an¬ 
other, 

HEBREW PRODUCERS 

We arc quickly put into the spirit of the 
Palestine farmer when we read the famous 
Ge?.er Calendar, a limestone plaque dating 
from C.95CJ-913 ».c. It mav be, as Albright 
pointed out in the BuJictln of the Amer¬ 
ican Schools of Oriental Research, Decem¬ 
ber, 1943, an exercise written bv a Hebrew 
schoolboy named Abljah, to dictation. Tlic 
ciTOrs that he noticed and corrected in 
good biblical Hebrew bring us close to this 
pupil living in tlie age of Solomon, In 
singsong meter, similar to our “Thirtv' davs 
hath September," the seven lines of the 
Cczcr Calendar summarize the agricul¬ 
tural operations normal in the Shephelah 
or low' htll country' behveen the Maritime 
Plain and the Judaean highlands. In addi¬ 
tion, it definitely refers to the Feast of 
Weeks at olive han'est time, and the 
Feast of Tabernacles. Tlie Gezer Calendar, 
as translated by Albright and others who 
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buve stm.tis.'d it since its discoverT,’ by R. A. 
S- M:icalislcr in 190S, rrads: 

Mis (or :i man's] two months arc (olive] 

hafs'cst; his t^o months arc 
grairr-pbntiTig; hi^ tvv'o montUs arc btc planting; 
his month Is hoeing Tip of fl-ix; 
his month is barley harvest; 
liis month is Jmtvcst and festivity; 
tiis montlis arc vine-tending; 
his montli is ^nmmcrfiuit. 

For Falestine farmers today the year 
begins Naveinbet, when nature brings 
the mins wlitch make jKissible the open¬ 
ing up of funo^vs to receive seed for a 
iietv year's crops. For a most interesting 
presentation of the Arab felJn/iui year see 
From Cedar to Jlyssop by^ Grace Crciwfoot 
and Louise Baldcnspcrger, 

Doubtless their participation m farming 
during tlieir Egy'ptian sojounip as we have 
mdicatc.'d^ made it the easier for the |acob 
tribes to settle down in Canaan during tire 
Conquest [from the thirteenth ccutury' 
B.c,). Even during their long Ireh of a 
geiicmtion up to RGdesh-bamea and into 
Tmnsjordan and western Palcstiiic they" 
farmed as they jpurncycdp How else ccudd 
food have been secured for their cattle, as 
well as their families? Certainly tlic miracle 
of manna and quail did not continue 
through forty y^rsn Ncmndism and settled 
life alternated^ though poor were the farms 
of southeast Transiordan. 

Although Joseph's brethren came ad¬ 
mitting to Pharaoh that they were shcji^ 
herds and had arrived with all their docks 
and little ones, as well as tlicii aged father 
Jacob, the ruler of this rich farm section 
assigned the shaggy^ ncivcomcrs to "the 
best of the land, on the land uf Rameses" 
(Gen, \Vii believe that the man¬ 

ner in which "Joseph nourislicd , . , all 
his father's household'’ was by liclping 
them to farm on the fat lands to which 
they' had been assigned. Joseph was a clever 
enough overseer for this. 

Meantime, the Flcbrcw's who had not 
gone dowTi to Egv'pt were getting on not 
too baldly with their Canaanitc farmcr- 
and tmdcr-neiglibcirs. Both had common 
Semitic ancestors. A inisicd la rming and 
herding continued. And as the newer 
iirrivals from Fgypt gradually fought their 
way to possession of lands, they^ learned 
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more and more from the earlier inhabit¬ 
ants. nie diligent cultivators of the 
luxuriant Plain of Nfegiddo had long be¬ 
fore produced sueh a rich crop of grain 
that when Tutlnnosis 111 {c.i4Si-i45o 
B.c.) defeated there tlic asSEmbled forces 
of Syria his men reaped a bountiful grain 
barii'cst 35 part of their booh'. 

All through Jewish history’ the loot of 
harvest Eelds was an anxiety, Saul and 
Da^id complained of Philistines' raiding 
their threshing-floors (I Sam* 13:1)* 

PsEcious Feutiue .''iunvs 

Palestine is prcdoininantly mountainous, 
with nigged liighlands and ehalLy hills 
Curving around the picturesque Maritime 
Plain, ,\tmoiiE one-half of Judaea, wdiose 
high-set capital is sacred to tJiree world- 
religions—Judaism, Christianity, Islam, is 
desert, whose chief crop is stones tfiat 
could cr>' out much history'. Like Greece, 
wliose stem contour contributes men of 
giant spiritual stature, Palestine's clitef 
glory has been not in her ccunoniic yield 
bvit in the realm of eternal religious forces. 
Yet ever since the dawn of history' Pales¬ 
tine has been a land of the "sow'n." .Al¬ 
bright believes that people of Jericho Plain 
in the hot Jordan Valley were farming 
even before they made therr first pottery'. 

The scarcity' of arable land W'ithin hci 
borders is the key to the ocnturics-old 
struggle to possess tTie fertile areas. I’hesc 
include her rich little plains* 

The .Maritime Plain runs south bclw'ceti 
the sparkling Mediterranean and the low, 
chalky hills and dunes becoming tlic 
Sheplielah foothills on the east as they 
mount to tlic central spiny ridge of mmin- 
tains running from Uernion in Sytia. It 
extends throng]I hills of CaPIce, Samarian 
highlands, and Judaean wilderness heiglits 
to arid Idumaea, southwest of the Dead 
Sea. 'the Maritime Plain is divided east 
and west by willcys, or w'adies, whose slopes 
strijlingly respond to fniit cuttivation. 
North to south, this plain forms a link of 
pmtifically productive sections: one ini- 
tilediate'ly south of Mount Carmel prom¬ 
ontory'; the beautiful, ivclI-watered Plain 
of Sharon w'host grain Eelds wc have seen 
dotted w'ith trees for noontime shade to 
femicTs and animals (ill us. 130): and the 
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good gram-producing Philish'nc Plain at 
the borders of Eg\pt. Crops from this area 
ga\c supplies to israers enemies in the age 
of Saul. 

The Jordan Plain, a narrow ribbon of 
hot, tangled reeds and reluctant farm land, 
follows the /.igzaggiiis Jordan as it drops 
down from the Sea of Galilee to the Dead 
Sea almost lOO miles south. This fertile 
strip, flanked at certain points by high 
brown hills that look as if they would 
crumble at a touch, gives promise of more 
than it yields, except in oases such as 
Jericho (illus. 122) which is still pro¬ 
ducing dclidous fruits, as it did in the 
time of Jesus and of Herod and Cleopatra. 

The Plain of Esdraelon, merging cast 
into the fertile V'^alles' of Jczrccl and ex¬ 
tending, tlicrcforc, southeast from Carmel 
to the Jordan, has been the most coveted 
battleground of conquerors for forty cen¬ 
turies and a hotly contested area among 
rival cultivators. Its productive, lc\cl fields 
arc fertilized by the blood of trampling 
armies. Even their thistles grow to giant 
size. 

'Hiis plain is bringing forth riches under 
the devoted cultivation of new Jewish col¬ 
onics from nuny lands, who patiently dig 
irrigation ditches and bend over tlic sacred 
soil to tend their vines and grains (illus. 
22;). 

The plains of lower Galilee arc gay with 
groves of figs, olives, dates, pomegranates, 
near the springs of Cana, for example. 
George Adam Smith called Galilee the 
"Carden of the Lord.” 

'ITie gradual hills of Samaria, terraced 
meticulously in the age of the kings of 
Israel and in Roman times, have always 
brought forth coveted supplies of olive oil 
and fruits, to such a degree that luxurious 
standards of living here developed. The 
chief use of the flat hilltop of the Samaritan 
capital at Scbastich was famiing. We our¬ 
selves liav'c seen summer threshing pro¬ 
ceeding on a ruined palace floor on the 
windy height. Terraced highland farms in 
Lebanon appear in illustration 11. 

W’ithin the borders of Samaria lies the 
Plain of Dothan, excavated by WTieaton 
College. It controls the coast route to 
Eg)’pt, as we see in the story of the kidnap¬ 
ing of Joseph (Gen. 57:17! 2c). His pres¬ 
ence in that plain is accounted for because 


he was carrying suplies to his older shep¬ 
herd-brothers. feeding their flocks near 
Shcclicm, when he was seized by the cara¬ 
van of trading Midianites. 

Well-watered and very productive are 
the highlands known today as Transjordan, 
or Eastern Palestine, with such streams as 
the powerful Yarmuk, whose falls when 
harnessed afford electric power for modem 
Palestine; the Wrabah; the Jabbok, whose 
weird gorges arc a rugged scene in Jacob's 
saga; and the Amon, cutting aaoss the 
earth's dccpcst-vallcyed depression, the 
Ghor, south of the Jordan. These hirfi well- 
watered tablelands include the rich wheat 
country' of the Hauran at the north; 
the medicine-producing moors of Gilead, 
flanked by orchard-filled valley's; and the 
famous grazing and wheat lands of the 
Ammonites, w'hich we have seen still 
bringing forth "a hundredfold," near 
.^mman, Madeba, and the wastelands of 
Mount Nebo dropping down to the 
Jordan. 

Nelson Glucck. in The Other Side of 
the Jordan, indicates the resourcefulness 
of the Nabataeans who irrigated and ter¬ 
raced and tilled even the hot rift of the 
Wadi 'Arabah, between the Dead Sea and 
the Gulf of ‘Aqabah. ilicy were the only 
people who ever wrested crops from this 
weird section at the bottom of Palestine 
between Moab and Idumaea. He has seen 
from tlic air laboriously terraced fields, 
irrigated by channels connected with a 
large spring-fed reservoir two thousand 
years ago. Glucck, ardent expert on Trans¬ 
jordan archaeology', beUev'es these same 
terraced fields would yield again if given 
half a chance; they could, in fact, support 
a population of several millions, as they' 
did in Nabataean times. Nabataeans and 
Romans who were their successors along 
this carav'an route into Palestine and Trans¬ 
jordan made the country sustain troops 
holding the pass. 

Estimates of the fertile areas of Palestine 
have .always varied. One interpretation of 
the long term of years occupied bv Israel’s 
wanderings from Ep'pt to Kadesh-bamca 
is the discrepancy between the two con¬ 
flicting reports of the spies sent out to 
view the Promised Lana, as recorded in 
Nuni. 13. One group, after survcvmg the 
country from the Wilderness of Zi'n to the 
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4^ ^^aIl and ttomaa Palestine soil with 

mattocls. 


Lebanese ^vomcii cutting grain with hand 
sickles (Joel 5:111). 
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Ji. Cultivated tettaccs of Qadulio V'^allcj', Lebanon. 
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readies of the LcbanDns> reported on Hie 
rich jgtictiUuml yield of UiOse summer 
months^ when huge clusters of griipes^ 
plentiful pomegranates, and Bgs suggested 
tliat it w;is a fat land {Num. 'ITie 

“mniority" report (13:50-^3) was so pessi¬ 
mistic that it pictured a leiii terrain which 
ate up the inhabitants instead of feeding 
tlicm. Til is conflic t in estimated preduc- 
tmty of the Near East continues today. 
Ardent Zionists insist that the land can 
support millions of refugee Jcivs* Others 
foresee only disaster if more colqnisEs arc 
settled than the country' enn feed fforn its 
own resources, ''nie richest land in Pales¬ 
tine today is the iiortlierti half of tlie cast 
side of the Jordan. Jabcsli-gikud was in it$ 
midst (I Sam. 

Bouttdaiiy-Stonzs 

Among ancient Ik brew farmers bound- 
ary-s tones ivcrc sacred as marking tJic 
property' rights of neighbors. Fields rverc 
not fenced as terraced vincy'ards were: but 
boundary-stones were respected. "'Tlrou 
shalt not rcinoii-c tliy neighbor's landmark,, 
which Uiey of old time liavc set. in thine 
inheritance which thou shult inherit in the 
land that Jehovah thy God giveth tlicc lo 
posscss**^ was a Dcutcronoinic law wh idi 
was carried over into the w'ords of the 
familiar proverb: 

Rcmm'c not the ancient landmark, 

%\liich thy fathers have set. 

—Pros'. :i:;S 

In contenipluous w'Ords the prophet 
Hosea (5:10) condemns csen princes who 
remove landmarks—a consers'atism char¬ 
acteristic of a pMjople striving to establish 
homogen idng religious laws in a nomadic 
people. 

Women,, not only among Babylonian 
temple groups but also in Hebrew settle- 
men Is, transacted agrieultuial land deals. 
Tlic worthy woman honored in Prov. 
considered a field, bought it, and planted a 
vineyard out of her profits. In this thrifty 
economy she was able to stretch forth her 
hands to the needy. 

SYRIAN CERTAT.NTIES 

'Hie cultural riches of Damascus, oldest 
city' of the world with a conrinuoias history 


and the present capital of Syria, have al¬ 
ways been based on her productive terri- 
toi)'. far better watered than her .southern 
neighbor. SyT^ia’s wooded slopes and plains 
wet by die snows of Hermon and rusliing 
litde streams were as promptly appraised 
by die coloni:^it]g Crusaders in the Middle 
.'Vges as by the E^ptian Tutliinosis HI, 
who terrorized Bible bnds in the fifteenth 
century b.o. 

Behind the material prosperity' of die 
port cities of Syrian Tm' and Sidon (now 
in Lebanon] lie not only ledgers of for¬ 
eign trade but a back-stop or rich fruit 
orchards and gardens. Agricniturie, as we 
luve already said, proo idcd the structure 
of cultural progress, if not of rehgioiis 
growtli. 

Syrian highways are sometimes lined 
with shade trees, cooling tlio paths oE pat¬ 
tering flocks. Damascus Is itself a green 
oasis-port on the desert. Vlighty-lemplcd 
Syrian Baalbek heads the fetlik- Beka'a 
Valley between the Lebanons and the 
Anti-Lcbanons, High up die slopes of the 
mountains betwxtii Inpoli and Tile 
Cedars diligent Syrian farmers cut grain 
from terraced farms and raise their vege¬ 
tables (illus, 5). 

Tlie fruit orchards of Syria have always 
been famous (see inowers. Herbs, Trees, 
P* “lyjr and mulberry woves fed die silk¬ 
worms for Jier famous looms. 

Cf/LT’/VATZON DESCRIBED BY 
JESUS 

Jesus In his pamblcs and his sayings re¬ 
fers to practically trv'ery' stage of cufti^'arion. 
Not for tlie purpose of phrasing a first- 
century i^XTsion of the Gtrjer Calendar. 
But bceansc his personal obsenarions of 
thirty' years of hirmiiic in the fertile Galilee 
section near Nazareth offered him a per¬ 
fect inediuin for the eternal truths he 
brought. 'Hie gardens, fanns, and orchards 
at Nazareth, familiar tQ his hearers, yielded 
him a parable for each stage of growth- 
growth of produce and of human person¬ 
ality'. 

PLOWING 

Christ knew' llic strenuous task of thr 
Palestine plowman who looked dm^ta inti 
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the resisting clods baked lo stonv hardness 
by sumtner drought, and now softened by 
the moist rains of October. He had been 
brought up on the proverb^ 

Tlic ditggird will not plow by rtflion of the 

winter; 

Therefore he shaTT beg in hai^'estr and 

Redlbfing the CDnccntiation necessary' to 
the plowTFLan's task as he guides the 
w'oodcn handle over the bumpy soil to¬ 
ward the horizon, ho says^ '“No man, hav¬ 
ing put his hand to the plow, and looking 
back, is fit for the kingdom qf Cod^" (Luke 
9:6^), 

I'ortunatcly, a measure of zest is added 
to the plowman’^s heavy labor by the pos¬ 
sibility' of finding treasure buried in the 
fields, stored there by forgotten owners 
who had no banks but the land. 'Ibe pos¬ 
sibility of stumbling on buried coin hoards 
makes even a tenant famicr ^-11 all that 
he has to buy the ground. “The kingdom 
of iiqavcn is like unto a treasure hidden in 
the field” (Matt, 13:4-^). 

We have seen Palestine farmers come 
running after us as we rode through their 
fields on donkey^back, to olTcr us Roman 
coins they had himcd up in their plowing. 

Plows were in earliest times fust forkcth 
crooked limbs of trees, driven through 
shallow soil. Later, iron points were at¬ 
tached to the wood. The resourceful maker 
of the plow shown in ill us. - has managed 
to provide a pair of shafts for his mule by 
the tvpe of bough he selected. 

Arrimals used in plowing were the heav¬ 
iest oxen, bullocks, heifers, asses, some¬ 
times camels* but never horses, 'ITicse were 
reserved for the rider. Water buffaloes 
were introduced later than Old Testament 
times. 

Yokes W’Crc simple wooden arches passed 
over the necks of the animals and joined 
with a bar, to which was attached the cen¬ 
ter pole reaching back to the plow^ There 
was an art in making yokes tliat w'Crc easy, 
to lighten burdens. Jesus and ]osq?h made 
comfortable ones in the shop at Naxareth. 
Hence Icsus spoke as an expert when he 
taught, "Take my yoke upon you, and 
learn of me; for I am meek and lowly in 
heart .. . my yoke is easy* and my burden 
light” (Matt. ii;29). 


^ITic yoke at an early date became syTn- 
bolic of a burdened situation in life. ^k1ICn 
Solomon's son Hchoboam went to 
Shcchcm to be crowaied king, ”the as¬ 
sembly of Israel came , . , saving. Thy 
fatlicr made our voke grievous; now tlicrc- 
fore make thou the grievous service of thy 
father* and his heavy yoke . . . lighter, 
and vve will serv^e tlice” {T Kings laq). 

O-v-goads were long pointed sticks to 
keep the dray animals movring. 

The Puow'slvs's Tasis 

Sometimes the plowman w’os not only 
the keeper of his m.istcr's herds but cook- 
butler also, as indicated by Christ's parable 
about the duties of the faithful servant; 
‘A\‘'ho is there of you, having a servant 
plowing or keeping sheep, that will say 
unto him. when he is come in from the 
field, Come straightway and sit dow'u to 
meat; and vv'ill not rather say unto him. 
Make ready wherewith I may sup, and 
gird tliyscif* and serv'c me* till [ have eaten 
and drunken; and aftctW'ard thou slialt cat 
and drink." Tliis tv'pc of farm servant* 
called "'profitable.” still exists in Palestine 
today, as we iiavc learned when riding bv 
donkey to desert Tekoa* W^hile we rested 
under an, olive tree, our donkey-man pre¬ 
pared our lunch, 'iTicn he ate his share 
and banded out the remnants to his help¬ 
ers, with the patient little donkeys coming 
in for the last bite. 

Frequently groups of plowinen w’orkod 
fields tegetirer. Such a custom is reflected 
in t Kings 19; tq, wiiere w'c read of ETiiha's 
plovving down in the warm Jordan Valley', 
with “tw'clve yoke of oxen before him, and 
he w'ith the tiiV'cIfth,” He and his neighbors 
were doing a wholesale job of vvlnter work 
upturning the surface of the soil. Possibly 
Elisha was supervisor. Men could plow' no 
more per day than half an acre of the hard 
clods. The process often dragged on 
through much of tlio rainy vvmter. 

SOWING 

Wilderness areas w^erc tnowm as 'land 
that Ls not sowti." As a general custom in 
Egypt, a]id frequent!v in Palestine, sowing 
precedes plow'Ing, Tfic se^we^ "vvent forth 
to sow” will) seed in hh upturned ^r- 
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mciU- TliLti iinEmals were driven over it, 
and their hodfs^ together with the plmv, 
turned the SE!^^d under. The hurrow vi-as 
probably not knov^n in ancient times, and 
the word so translated must be taken to 
indicate a System of cross-plowing. W'hcat 
is pbnted in early winter after the first 
rains. Barleys wliieh matures more rapidly, 
IS sown later, 

Christ told his Parable of the Sower to 
a company of farmers seated on a hillside 
overlooking tlie Sea of Galilee, in a seC' 
lion where Hie most fertile bnds of Pdes- 
tinc for centuries have brought fortli fruit 
Ilis hearers saw the hard path on which 
no seed could sprout, and tne rocky places 
where there wtis not much earth"' and 
where witliering sun scorched feeble efforts 
at growth, Tlic}' were all loo familiar with 
choking thorns. They knew^ the productive 
patches which would bring forth one him* 
drcdfold (Matt, 15:1-$). Wq have seen 
these same fields, tended even after twi¬ 
light by careful Arab farmers along the 
Lake near Tabgba. 

Early morning and kte afternoon were 
favorite times: for planting, we learn from 
the writer of Ecclesiastes: "In the morn¬ 
ing sow thy seed, and in the evening with* 
hold not thy hand" (n:6), Tlie phrase 
from this same chapter, "Cast thy bread 
upon the waters; for thou shalt find it 
after many days,'" has been interpreted by 
experts on tlic irrigation cultures of early 
Mesopotamia to mean that men sowed 
on srilhwet mimdiition areas, which in the 
soulhem heat soon brought forth the 
coveted bncad-ecrcals. 

Paul continued ChrisPs Parable of the 
Sower when he said, "Ho that supplieth 
seed to the sower and bread for your food, 
shall supply and multiply your seed for 
sowing, and increase the hints of your 
righteousness" [II Cor, 9:10). Arab farm¬ 
ers near Solomon's Garden at present-day 
Artas near Bctldcbcm use a beautiful 
prayer at sowing time, calling on Cod to 
feed man. even as ho feeds birds in gloom¬ 
iest nights and worms uniJer darkest 
stones. So, too, at harvest Ihej* sing praise 
to Crod for their tall com, joint gift of God 
and their own labors pitted against graz¬ 
ing sheep and camels. Tlici' have song- 
charms against locusts, threshing songs. 


and many other lovely litanies of the 
happy farmer on his soil. 

CROV^'TH 

Jf the seed is good and rainfall has made 
soil moist, wheat soon sprouts. By March, 
crops arc standing and feeling tlie "latter 
rains," whose brisk watering promotes 
maturity'. 

Ciirist indicated the mystery of grow’th 
in his parable of the planter w'ho was so 
much interested in Iris crop that, after 
sowqng. he rose up cv'cn at night to see how 
it was developing and yet could get no 
due to its upspringing. He just had to ad¬ 
mit that he did not know how it happened 
and was content at the han'est to thrust in 
his sickle and cut the grain. Even so is the 
my'Stcrious growth of the Kingdom, said 
Christ (Mark 4:;5-2g). So, too, the matur¬ 
ing of the tiny mustard seed m the herb 
garden (Mark 4;51-52). 

Wf have seem in the Beth'Shan room of 
the University Museum in Philadelphia an 
iron hoe from Egi'ptian llicbes of e.i 500 
BX. A hoc is referred to by Isaiah (jih)- 
Mattocks were included in the list of farm 
tools sent bj' Israelites to Plrilistine forges 
for sharpening (I Sam, 15:1^-21}. Our 
illustration 4 show's Palestine peasants 
using mattocks, 

Paul lived among farmers, although he 
himself vras a craminan. And from the 
fields he dreu' his famous formula for co¬ 
operation, “T planted, Apullos watered;^ but 
Cod giveth tlie inercasc” (1 Cor. 3^7). 

n.VPPV IIARVEST TIMES 
Ra.^aiNC 

WHicn Jesus dcscnhcd harvests as so 
plenteous diat the usual himily farm hands 
w'crc insufficient and neighbors were too 
busy with their own work to be drafted, he 
revealed the normal state of Palestine in 
reaping season (Lute 10:2). Desiring to 
gamer safely before fear of destruction by 
heavy dews and rodents pushes every avail¬ 
able helper into the helds. old and young 
participate in the harvest. Children who 
had watched the heavy work of plow-ing in 
October and November mud were glad to 
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see Ibdr rathcrs coming at last “with [oy, 
bringing llicir sb eavesRabies in \voo\^ 
cradles on their tnothers' bucks' cemsinSj 
uncles, servants, and hired workers who 
followed tlie hancsts from place to place 
as migrants do today—al! these lived out 
in the fields, the cn,^‘nc^ sleeping close by 
the crops, in mud huts or Ica^' booths, lest 
wild b^sts or robbers steal (ilitis. lo)* 
With water jars to slake tlrcir thirst, and 
simple forrds snch as Jeben* or soiir milk, 
coarse hread, and early figs shared under a 
tree, the trappy group toiled from dawm 
until dusk, 

Tlic months of the liarr cst stretch on 
from April, when barley' ripens an die 
warm Jordan Valley', trough August, 
W'herr wheat is garnered from the highlands 
of Transjordan and the rich Ikuran fields. 
Dhuraii, a coarse but popular ^-ariety of 
millet, is cut also in July and August. 

'Hie sickle is tlic univerra] implcnicnt of 
reaping, a tool of such great antiquity- that 
wie End prehistoric Mesopotamian sickles 
of serrated flint teeth set in rounded wood 
suggesting the jaw of an ox. Tlic oldest 
Egyptian sickles were of flint set in straight 
wooden shafthandles. Natufian sickles of 
10,000 years ago were of serrated flint 
mounted iri straight bone handles. Arab 
PalesPnian farmers today call small sickles 
used by women the qalush, and the large 
one wielded by men the manJal. An ofd 
Arab sickle song tells of sending a sickle to 
be sharpened by a goldsmith, who de¬ 
manded a costly perfume box in return for 
his labor. Another tells of a lazy Arab who 
reaped with a tiny sickle and said that, 
since this would not do his w-ork, he would 
sell it in the market and nest forever from 
hardest toils (see Grace Crow-fooEs From 
Cedar to liyssop). 

Grasping handfuls of the grain, the har¬ 
vesters cut it in little w'isps [illus. 5), 
which thqr later bind together with pieces 
of straw. Often the harvesters turn up the 
lower part of their dresses or cotton coats, 
nrakittg roomy bags which they Ell with as 
much grain as they' can cam'. In the ex¬ 
quisite harv-est story- of Ruth we 

read that Boaa, the rich landsman of 
Bethlehem, said to the maiden, 'Rriug 
the mantle that is utou thee, and hold it; 
and she held it; and ue measured six mcas- 
urcs of barley, and laid it on her." 


Reaping-hooks of flint teeth set in sertii- 
circular pieces of w<x>d (tfie latter now 
disintegrated) ha\-e been found by the 
Petries on the mound of Cerar, abj3vc the 
earaping-ground and farm of Isaac, who 
“sowed in that land, and found in the same 
year a hundredfold" (Gen. "And 

the man wnxed great , , , until he became 
very great" (v, 15), 

Blyuing 

Dhuiah is cut near the top of the heads 
because its stubble has little value. 

Vhsps of wheat and barley, after being 
CQt* arc tied into htllc bundles and carried 
on carts, camels, or shoulders and heads of 
men to the nearest threshing-floor. Do you 
rcruembei Joseph's dream, where he saw 
his owTi shciif taller than tliosc of his 
brothers: "behold, we were binding sheai cs 
in the field, and lo, my sheaf arose , , , 
and , . . your sheaves made obeisance to 
my slicaf' (Gen. 57:7)? Tlicre is quite a 
Babylonian whiE to this pictnrcsqLie field 
scene, suggestivo of cults ancient in the 
time of Abraham of Ur. Women and 
children sit down and patiently weed out 
tares, which Jesus in Jiis parable advised 
them to let grow with the grain until die 
harvest, because they- so resemble the 
wheat that plucking tiiem up before the 
crop is ripe might destroy the good wheat: 
"Gather up first llio tares, and bind them 
in bundles to bum them; but gather the 
wheat into niy bam^' (Matt. 15:30). 

GtEAJflNC 

The gleaning process follows the reap¬ 
ing. Ruth the Moabitess gathered whjit 
remained in the comers, following the old 
Hebrew law commanding that such rem¬ 
nants be left for the poor. To the fertile 
fields of Transjordan Naomi had gone 
when Bethlehem, usually generous in its 
yield, suffered famine. And now. back to 
Bethlehem flowed the krm migrants im¬ 
mortalized in the Book of Ruth. 

Boaz' sleeping among liis precious reaped 
crops indicates the customary- guarding of 
harvest by a member of the comm uni tv-, 
delegated to stay sometimes in a leaN- 
wntchlow-er on a high point overlooking 
the fields fillus, loj and again on a cot 
down in tiie midst of the produce. 
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Botk was one of ihc 'lords of Ihe liar- 
who had authority tu rouso his toilers 
from ditir beds before dawn, send them 
into the fields, and compel them to W'ork 
for several hours before halting for break¬ 
fast. Wl have seen this salvaging of pre¬ 
cious Cool hours of early morning on farms 
in .southern jiidnen, where farm Itnuds were 
revolting in a grnmbling demand for the 
right to eat before further labor. About ten 
o'clock thev' were allowed to hall^ And 
again thev' would rest be twee u twelve and 
two under a tree with stones for pillows, 
as we ourselves have enjoyed doing, 

TiniEsnTNt; 

Camels cam’ the hcan' loads of golden 
grain to the nearest stonc-poved threshing- 
floor. We have seen camels coiujilelcfy 
hidden by their cargo of wheat, looking 
like fields' on legs (illus, le). In ancient 
Bible tinicS:, os-carts were n.scd to trans¬ 
port cut grain In the threshing-floor. Some¬ 
times the team is driven onto the ronf of 
a large, flat-topped house on the side of a 
hill tor the threshingu 

dlie threshing-flnor, located at the edge 
of a village,, is used by all the crop-raising 
families of tlio ticigliborhood. It cfrdcs a 
high piece of ground. It tunis up at the 
edges and is paved with stone tir with 
Irampcd-dosvni mud growm stone-hard 
through centuries of use. Golden forkfuls 
of grain arc tossed onto the floor to the 
depth of about ft. Tlien a small boy^ 
or pair of boys, or women stand on the 
threshing-board. dris'Ing it around and 
around over the sweet grain to loosetr the 
kernels. 'Uic iron-shod feet of the oxen, 
asses, or camels pulling the board help in 
the process. Riding a threshing-bnard is 
considered fun, for a fesv liours, especially 
by children (illus- 8). Sec I Chron. 1^:9 
for oxen stumbling on a threshing-floor. 

The threshing-board (illns. 7) is n 
wonden sledge 4 ft. long, upturned -it the 
front and canyang on its lower surface 
sharp teeth of stone, lava, or bits of iron. 

hloscs urged the people never to muzzle 
their oxen when threshing. Only mean 
farmers present the animals from cni'wtng 
mouthfuls of Sweet kernels jiS they work: 
’'Thou -shalt not muzzle the ox svhen he 
tneadeth out the giain^' (Deut. 


In farm sections inacccs.'iihle to thresh¬ 
ing-floors. women beat the corn out of the 
cars widi lieai.y wooden mallets or long 
stieks called "flails^' {illus. 6). [[cnee, 
the phra.se of tlie FsalmLst; '"llien did [ 
beat them [euemiesj small as the dust" 
[Fs. 1S4;). 

lire most important threshing-floor nar¬ 
rative in the Bible Is reeordect in 1 Chran. 
eiMS-ay. David, at Cod's instnietirm, 
commandeert^ a hilltop threshing-flixu 
where Oman the Jebusite was sepamting 
summer wheat on tlie Judaean plateau 
w’hieh later bceanie tlie city' of Jcnisalcm. 
'Ibc fanner wnas willing to give his floor 
outright tu the king; to chop up his tliresil¬ 
ing- btMrd to make firewood for the tovtiI 
sacrifice’, and to surrender his oxen for 
burnt ofiferings and new’ gram for a meal- 
offering. But David insisted uixm paying 
'^six hundred shekels of gold by weight." 
Fmin that Bme until me pr^'Ot, this 
ancient stone threshing-floor above a ptc- 
liistoric cave has been a center of worship. 
It was the opeivair altar first of the Tcniple 
of Solomon and then of later Temples. 
Today it sbnds under the Dome of the 
Rock, sacred place of prayer for htoslcms 
(illtis. During Ihe Crusades it was 

the central feature of a domed church (for¬ 
merly a mosqueL ^nd anOiiTid it Cmsadcrs 
built a handsome iron grille-work, w’liich 
standi today. 

W iTfS'owrh’o 

From Miiy through September, about 
ten every morning a refreshing breeze 
blow'i from the Mediterranean as far as 
two hundred miles inland. It continues 
until sunset and helps farmers separate the 
grain from tlie chaff or straw. Standing on 
the thrcihlug floor, with a wooden fork 
thry toss buiichci of tlireshed wheat into 
the air. letting the breeze blow away the 
chaff, while the herivy grain falls to the 
threshing-floor filhis. giL Jesus ns a boy. 
at the well-known Nazareth thresliing- 
floor, often halted to help and to admire 
the bvauty tif the scene* which John 
nsed in one of In's lessons; He will “gather 
the wheat into his gamer (barn); but the 
cliiifl will he bnm up with unqucuehablo 
fire." Jesus rcmcmDcrcd tlie Psalmist's 
words, the wicked people "arc like the 
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cIiafiF which the wind blow'cth aw~jy.” 

I*’or winnowing, early Eg\*ptian and 
Palestinian farmers used also wx^cn fans, 
or shovcI-Iikc scoops, such as we have seen 
in the Beth-shan Room of the University 
Museum in Philadelphia, dating from 
c.1500 B.c. An imaginative picture accom¬ 
panying the Beth-shan exhibit shows 
“farmerettes” of that early date, each 
equipped with two wooden fans. These 
fans are about 5 in. wide and 14 in. long, 
with slits to reduce resistance. The girls 
dip up the grain between their two fans, 
part the scoops, and allow the grain to fall 
to tlie ground, separated from its chaff: 
“the oxen likewise and the young asses that 
till the ground shall cat savory' provender, 
which hath been winnow'cd with the 
shovel” (Isa. 30:24). 

Both Mattlicw and Luke record John 
the Baptist’s reference to a mighty har¬ 
vester who w-as coming, “whose fan is in 
his hand, and he will thoroughly cleanse 
his threshine-floon and he will gather his 
wheat into the gamer, but the chaff he will 
bum up with unquenchable fire” (Matt. 
3:12). 

TTic chopped up straw was used for fod¬ 
der (tibn). 

Simxc 

After winnowing comes the sifting. 
Women hold huge, round traylikc sieses 
to separate further the grain from its coarse 
chaff. Tlie time from sics’c to mill and 
os'cn is brief, and it is no easy task to rid 
the grain of small stone and dung remain¬ 
ing after the winnowing. 

Cbain T11A.VSPORT 

Wlicn grain was consigned by Syria and 
Palestine to Egyptian overlords, it was 
hauled by camel to Byblos or Joppa for 
loading on waiting boats. Caravan trains 
of stately camels are today the most pic¬ 
turesque part of the harvest scene. Many 
sacks loaded on their humped backs, the 
majestic animals arc strung together. fi\-c 
or eight in a long chain, with jingling 
bronze bells tinkling out the rhythm ot 
their slow walking. You can hear a camel 
train coming half a mile or more away. 
Jesus as a little boy in Nazareth was always 


thrilled when he saw camel trains loaded 
with bulging sw’cct grain coming down 
from tlie sast wheat country' in the Hauran 
fillus. 12). Always a humble browm 
donkey leads the haughty' camel train. The 
cameleer, or driver, rides on the donkey. 
All the animals w’ear necklaces of blue 
beads “to keep the c\il cy’c away” and to 
protect them “from all harm.” 

I cannot describe, I cannot explain. 

The tlirill 1 get from a camel train. 

A canKl train with burdens and bumps 
And beads and bells and bdcti humps. 

As it comes from markets of old Baghdad 
With grains and 1 should like to have had. 
A camel train, by its donkey led, 

A camel train with its cords of red, 

A camel train on tliistles fed. 

Yet stalking along with a regal tread. 

I have tried and tried, but it's all in vain 
To tell the charm of a cara\an train. 

Vou must go yourself to Judah's edge 
Or stand by Nazareth's cactus hedge 
.And you'll follow yourself the caratan 
On trails tlut were old when time beem. 

—.M. S. M. 

.Acricultural Pests 

One of the bancs of the farmer in Bible 
lands has always been periodical invasions 
of locusts. Ibey come from central Arabia 
and the Sudan, making their way into culti¬ 
vated areas of Egypt and Palestine every 
ten or fifteen years. Major Jarvis, in Yes¬ 
terday and Today in Sinai, tells of scien¬ 
tific government campaigns to outw'it this 
plague which tormented the Egypt of the 
Pharaohs prior to Israel’s Exodus. Methods 
of attack include fighting by flame-guns, 
collection of eggs, digging of chemically 
treated trenches, and spreading of arsenic 
mixed with damp bran. “/And the locusts 
w ent up all over the land of Egypt... they 
covered the face of the whole earth, so tliat 
the land was darkened; and they did cat 
every' herb of the land . . . and* there re¬ 
mained not any green thing” (Ex. 10:14- 
15). Tills catastrophe, for the dispelling of 
which Pharaoh summoned the Hebrew’s 
“Moses and Aaron in haste.” is a pest 
e.x 3 cting as much skill from soldiers and 
agriculhiral experts in the Near East today 
as it did in ancient times. As much as a 
million dollars has been expended in one 
antilocust campaign by the present Egy’p- 
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tian guvcmmcnt to pn?ii’cnt locusl^ from 
coming into Eg\pt from Sinai, 

Other field pests in Old Testament 
times were mice. TItese gnawed the bow¬ 
strings of in^'adjiig j^sspian archers and ate 
the thongs by which thc>' earned their 
shields. 

Tlte prophet Joe! tefets to oLfier field 
pests—armies of cankerworms^ palmer 
wurni5|f and Caterpillars (Joel 2:2j), 

AGRICULTURAL PRODUCiS 

Belter 1! a dinner of licths, where Icn'c is. 

Than a slaUcd at and hatred theicu'itli. 

—Prov. 15:17 

Tills Cozy maxim gi\'cs a clue to 1 lebrcw 
ideals iri ancient hmes- 

Pcople of Bible lands have ah^Tiys Ihcd 
chiefiy on cereals and icgclablcs. Meat 
was for festive occasicnis. FiMd deficiencies 
they expericriced in times past arc being 
met today by such agencies as the Xathan 
and Lina Straus Health Clinic of jerusalcm 
and gm'emment child-health stations. 

CEREALS 

Barley was tlie food of poor folk and 
well-fed animals. It Is listed together with 
wheat in the notatimi of fat blessings held 
out to the Children of Israel In' the Cod 
who was leading tliem through iiarrcn wil¬ 
derness. Tlic Promised Lind had not only 
"stones of iron/' hills from w'hicli copper 
could be diig^ water-brooks* springs* olive 
trees* and honey; it was "p bnd of wheat 
and barley" (Dent. 8 : 3 ). One of the 
loveliest pastoral stories in the Bible* the 
Book of Ruth, has to do vsith a barley 
field. Since earliest Bible times, barlej' 
has been cultivated. The Book of Evixlus 
mfqrs to p calamitous time when "barky 
was smitten” in tlic car {Ex. 9:^1). It 
sold for half the price of wheat (II Kings 
7:1), 

Com, as we have said above* is a term 
covering many vTirietics of cereal in Serip- 
lure. At least eleven Hebrew' w'ords arc 
translated "com.'^ Anything from fine 
wheat to sjicit may be meant. Spelt is in¬ 
ferior wheat. 

Mj'Jef* referred to in Ezek. 4:9* is a 
sturdy plant not w'Ortliy die name “cereal," 


but it produces large* rounded heads made 
up of “a thousand" seeds, suggesting its 
name "millet." We sec this dhurah grow¬ 
ing in the poorest soil today* and natives 
pthcr it in July to mix with true grain for 
bread. 

Wheat was the chief crop desired hy 
Israel, When Joel rhapsodized about God's 
goodness to His people he declared* “The 
floors shall be full of wlieaf (2:14). The 
Psalmist refers to f.ivored people who were 
*'fcd with the finest of tlic w'hcat” (Ps, 
81:16). Jesus alludes to a bumper wheat 
crop gathered into a roomy gamering- 
plaec (Matt. ^:i 3 ). John takes one of his 
finest metaphors from the ^in of wheat 
whicli must fall into the earth before it can 
be resurrected into the food of life (11: 
^-t); 

hitches, yielding black seeds used to 
Eavor bread* and cummin, a plant used in 
flavoring candv, were regarded as W'CCtls 
which h.ad to be cleared before legitimate 
crops of wheat and barley w'crc sow'n in the 
ftirrow'S (Isa. 28:25). Tlic field-minded 
prophet acids that fitches arc not threshed 
with a sharp threshing-board as the bread- 
grain is* hut their seeds are beaten cut with 
a rod, 

Tlie remarkable storage Jars unearthed 
by John Garstang and others at Jericho 
eontained the folicW'nf Palestine grains 
which had kin there since before one of 
the early burning. zi tJiat hoarv city in the 
fertile oasis of thi Jerdau Plain: wheat, 
barley', oats, millet, and lentils. So to our 
list of Bible grains w'c add oats. These 
grains would not sprout if planted now. 
But neither would mey harm excavators if 
eaten. 

E;a.x was widely grown* to proi'ide linen 
thread woven into priestly garments; and 
for twine, ^^'^e know' tlut flax was raised in 
Jericho Plain because Rahab hid the spies 
of joshtm on her roof and concealed them 
wit]I "stalks of flax w'hich she Lid in order 
Upon the roof" (Josh. z;G). Tlic fine linen 
wmen for her family by the virtuous house¬ 
wife* described in Proverbs =2), 

w'as possible because she diligently solicit 
flax, as well as vi-ool, in her h>cal markets. 

'Hie tare of Christ's parable is belicvcdl 
to liave been damql grass, with paisonoijs 
properties. It resembles wheat closely until 
both, growing together, are ripe. 
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\^CErr\BLES 

Eg)'pt Istiglit Jsrad tlic cultj\’aticin of 
many lusciotis vegetables to add to rhe Hst 
they already knew. Tlic Book uf Numbers 
(xiJ5) ap; "We remembL-r the fish, 
which ive did eat m Egj'pt for naught"— 
so plentiful it in tlie wide Nile—*'aud 
the cucumbers, and tlic melons, and the 
leeks, and the onionSj and tlic garlic/' Tliis 
sounds like a recipe for the tasts' goulash 
of savory' deshpots for which the ^-andcrers 
later longed. 

To tlic above list of \ egclables in ancient 
Bible lands Albriglit adds Ictfirce, from 
about the third or fourth milieuniuni b.c. 

Cucumbers were as prized tlrrougliout 
SvTut, Egjpt, and the ancient Near East as 
rficy arc in tire Balkan lands lodav, and 
their ^Tilue justihed erection of booths 
v,'hcre watchers fcniarncd day and night to 
protect 111 tin from jacbils or neighbors 
(isa. 1-8). 

Afandrakes were considcied wortli quar¬ 
reling about by Rachel and Leah when 
Reub™ brought them in from tlic wheat 
field. Tlicse may have been a tuberous plant 
similar to our potatoes. Tlicy were some- 
times called "love apples.” Tlic super¬ 


stitious belieicd them conducive to hurnan 
fertility (Gen, 50:14 and Song of Sol. 
7115). They have narcotic properties. 

Wild greens ciipycd by Phlcstinians arc: 
common ma/loiVj palatable when cooked 
with nee, butter, and vinegar; other mens 
known as "bull's tongue/' ‘'clcphLinl^s 
ear,” milfe f/ustles; a kind which Arabs call 
akkub; wn!d artichokes known to Arabs .as 
kltarshu/; sorrel [spinach); daudehons 
(‘^monk's salad"); chicory’; and various 
other nxjts and bulbs, For an interesting 
aecount {]f tlicse greens, w'c commend 
From Cedar to FJyssop by Grace M. Crow'- 
foot and Louise Baldensperger [Chapter 

3)* 

Peas and Jen tils^ prized fo r pottage 
(Gen, ^5:30), have been grown since 
ancient tirne-s. Lentils, or vetch-seeds, be¬ 
long to the pea family but have smaller, 
inore decorativt: leaves, Tlicy am pulled 
up Iw hand, not cut down wnth sickles. 
Beans, horse-beans, and chick-peas wem 
also anciently cultivated for rich proteins. 
Pulse Wiis edible when parched, Cgrob pods 
(from trees) w'crc (it for $w'ine and prod¬ 
igals only [Luke 1^:16), 

[For herb?, spices, etc., see llowers, 
Herbs^ 7 rees.) 


ADDITIONAL BIBLE 
REFERENCES 

Note,—Because Bible lands were largely 
agricultural, unusually generous references 
arc here made to agricultunil processes. 

"Be glad thci^ vc children of Zion, and 
rejoice in /ehovali vour God; for lie giveth 
you the formedr rain in just measure, and 
he eauseth to come down for you the rain, 
the fonnet rain and the btter rain . . . and 
the floors shah be full of wheat" (Jod 
2:=^ 24) 

"He will come down like rain upon the 
mown grass”' (Ps. 7^16) 

"Thou vnsitetb the earth, and watcrest it. 
Thou greatly enrichest it; 

'Die river of God is full of mercy'" 

"Thou watcrest its furrows abundantl)-; 
Thou settlcst the ridges thereof: 


Thou makest it soft with showers" 

(Ps. 65:9, 10) 

^7'onr Father . , . sendeth rain on tlm just 
and the unjiist" [Matt. 5:45) 

God "gave you from heaven rains and 
fruitful seasons, filling your hearts witli 
food and gladness" (Acts 14:17) 

"on tlic morrow', and pressed the fleece 
together, for he rose early and wfung the 
dew” out of the Eecce, a ^wlful of w’atcr" 

(Judg’ 

Hosca declares that God considered the 
morality of Judah and of Ephraim as "a 
momiug cloud, and as dew that goetb 
early away" (Hos. 6:4) 

"an east wind shall ceniu-. the wind of the 
I ’ifd shall come up from the w'ildcn'iess, 
and bis spring shall becorne dry" (llos. 






iz. Camels transporting grain from fields to threshing-floor, S\tu. 



13. ^\^crc Nile canals make the Delta bloom: irrigated cotton fields and date groscs nith three 
Psfamids of Gizch in the distance. Footpaths arc hardened by millenniums of use. 
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"wc liad Salted almvly mnny diiv^ . , . tlic 
wind not suffering ns" (Acts 27:7) 

‘Vbcti the south wind blew^ softly” (Acts 
27:13) 

“i tempestuous wind, wiiich is cnilcd 
Furvtqmlo" (Acts 27114) 

"the ship , . - could not face the wind" 
(Acts 27:15) 

"Isoac sowed in that knd" (Gen. 26:12) 

"sow fields, and plant vineyards" (Ps. 
107:37) 

"Ihoit wen test after me in the wilderness, 
in a land that vs’as not sown/' said Jehovah 
to Jeremiah, of Israel (Jet. 2:2) 

Referring to custom of setting captives to 
plowing^ “he will set some :o plow his 
ground” (I Sam, 8:12) 

“foreigners shall ho vour plowmen" (Isa, 

"The ONCn w ere plowing^ and tlie asses 
were feeding beside them; and the Sabeans 
fell upon them^ and tool; them away” (Job 
1:25) 

"they tliat plow iniquity' . . . reap the 
same” (Job 4:8) 

"they shall beat tlicir swords into ploiv- 
shares" (Isa. 2:4). This passage reflects 
not merely a scarcity of metal in PalcstinE 
but the ageless longing for peace. Tire same 
words arc used by the prophets Micah 
(4:3) and Joel (3:10), 

“Behold;, the days comCf saith Jehewah, 
that the plowman shall overtake the reaper, 
and the treader of grapes him tliat soweth 
seed” (Amos 9113). llcm is a wronderful 
picture of times So prosperous that one 
season tramples llie heels of the next. 

'One soweth;, another roipcth . . . others 
have labored;, and ye are entered into their 
labor" (John 4:37, 38) 

"Tliou kne^vest that 1 am an austere man, 
taking up that wdricli 1 bid not dovm, and 
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reaping that which I did not sow" (Luke 
19:22) 

"I will SOW' them among tlic peoples; and 
they shall remember me in far countries; 
and they sliall live with their children^ and 
shall return" (Tech, 10:9) 

"And they' oF Beth-shemesh were reaping 
of their w'hcat harvest in the s'allcy; and 
the%' Lifted up their eyes, and saw' the ark, 
and rcfoicccl to see it” ([ Sam. 6:15) 

"Bdiold the birds of the heaven, that rliq^ 
sow.- not. neither do they neap, nor gather 
into bams; and your heavenly Father 
feedeth them" (Malt. 6:26) 

"lie diat reapeth reccivctli wages, and 
gathcreth fruit unto life elcmah . , , One 
soweth, another reapeth^^ (John 4:36, 37) 

“lie tiiat soweth sparingly shall reap also 
sparingly .. , God loveth a cheerful gis'er” 
(11 Cor. q:6, 7) 

"he that sow'Cth unto his own flesh shall 
of flesh reap corruption: Imt he that sow'cth 
unto the Spirit shall of tire Spirit reap 
eternal life. And let us not be w'eaiy in 
well doing! for in due season we shall reap 
iF we faint not” (Qal, 6rS, 9) 

"He that goelh forth and W'eepelli, bearing 
seed for sowing. 

Shall doubtless come again w'ith jjoy, bring¬ 
ing his sheaves with him” (Ps. 126:6) 

"W'hcn thou rcapest thy hanest in thy 
held, and hast forgot 3 sheaf in the field, 
thou sbalt not go again to fetch it: it shall 
he for the sojourner” (Deut, 24:19) 

“as 'tt'hen one glcancih emu in the ^’allcy 
of Rephaim" (Isa. 17:5) 

'^'thcrc shall be left there in gleanings, as 
the shaking of an olive-tree” (ba. 17:6) 

“when ye reap the harvest of your land, 
lliou shalt not wholly reap the comers of 
thy held, neither shalt thou Richer the 
gleaning of thy harvest . . . thou shalt 
leave them For the poor and for the so¬ 
journer" (Lev. 1919, 10) 
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"that David should gp up, aud rear an altar 
UDtD Jehovah m the thresh iiig-flpcr of 
Oman the Jebusitc” (1 Chmn. 2i :iS-;3) 

'‘Behold, ] have made tlice to be a new- 
.sharp Uireshing instrument having teeth'* 
(Isa, 41:1 j) 

'"The daughter oF Babvlon is like a thresh- 
ing'door at the time when it is trodden; 
yet a little while, and the time of harvest 
shall eomc for her' (Jcr. 51:4^) 

"to sf/t the nations with tlie sicv'c of dt> 
stniclinn*' (Isa, 50:28) 

'“I will sift the house of Israel , . - like as 
grain is sifted in a sieve* yet shall not the 


least kernel fall upon the earth'* (Amos 
9 ' 9 ) 

'‘Simon* Simon, behold. Satan asked to 
have you, that he might sift ynu as wheat" 
(Luke 33:51) 

"Sis clays shalt thou W'ork, but on the 
seventh day thou shalt rest: in plowing 
time and in harvTSf thou shalt rest" (Ex. 

"Tlic harvest is past* the summer is ended’* 
(fcr. S:2o) 

'i also have withhoiden the rain from you, 
when there were yet tiiree months to the 
harvest" (Amos 4:7) 
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SECTION 2 


ANIMALS 


For every beast of the forest is mine. 

And the cattle upon a thousand hills, 

1 know all the birds of the mountains; 

And the wild beasts of the field arc mine. 

—Ps. 50:10,11 
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INTRODUCTION 

ANIMALS IN THE BIBLE MLLAGE 
F,\MILY 

People in Bible lands have alwaj'S s-alucd 
their animals. These constituted their 
wealth in ancient times. But there was 
also a primitive sense of companionship 
between dumb beasts and lonely occupants 
of damp caves and mud-reed huts. An iii- 
stinctivc response of life to life made C<^ s 
crcatuics huddle together. This survis’cs 
as a racial memory' O'cry time a little boy 
below Bethlehem now^ays goes out to 
help his brothers wth the family flocks. 


This early sense of camaraderie bcha'cen 
men and animals soon show^ up in art, 
especially' in Babylonia and Egypt, and it 
inevitably penetrated into forms of wor¬ 
ship. Of both these animal influences we 
shall speak below'. 

The unscientific narrator of the opening 
pages of Genesis gave a not-after-all-un- 
scientific enumeration of the earliest ani¬ 
mals of which ancient peoples in Bible 
lands were aw’are: “Swarms of living 
creatures," the first-mentioned animals, 
sound Ukc material seen by the biologist 
tt)day under his microscope. Next in se¬ 
quence, “God created the great sea-mon¬ 
sters," then, winged birds and "creeping 
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things/^ cattle and beasb of tJic cartli^ with 
“e^^ePr^ ^een herb for food'" (Gen^ i )* 

Not long after the dawn of agnculture 
man began to time wild aiiimaB to lielp 
lilm farm. All domestic antmah were once 
^vild* 'rhere soon grew^ np a quartet of 
farm animals which runs all tlrrough Sciip- 
tiifcs: ass. came], and sheep. Note our 
omission of the horse (sec p- ^7). 

This ancient quartet of Bible animats 
has been wlnmsiealty praised in a Christ¬ 
inas carol, '"The Friendly Beasts," set to 
mnsic by Ciareticc Dickinson: 

Jescs onr Bmthcr, strong and good, 
humbly bom in a stable rude. 

And [He friejidty beasts srnimd him stood, 
|esiis out Brother, strong and good. 

'1/ said the donke)' sbaggs' and brown, 
curied his mother up Tiill and dowti, 

I eanied her safely to Bethtehem Town, 

I,' said the donkc]^', shagg}' and blown. 

'I,' said the cow all white and red, 

‘1 gave him my manger for his bed. 
t gave him my Lay to pillow his head, 
ly said the cow, all white and red, 

‘1/ said llic sheqi with ciifly hom, 

'[ ga^T him my wool to keep hmi wanm, 

I gaix him my coat on Christmas mem, 

1,' said the sheep with curiy bom. 

—Robert Dasis* 

The Patriarch Abraham in hts nomadic 
days [0.1728-1686 p,c.) had so many 
sheep, oxen, "‘he asses . . . and shc-asses," 
and cattle that his hciidsmcn and those of 
his nephtnv Lot fell into bitter competition 
for wells and pasture (Gen. l3^b). The 
respect of neighbor for neighbor in tlic 
matter of grazing rights was ingrained in 
the conscience of e\ cry' Israelite. 'Thou 
sbalt not covet they neighbor's ... ox, nor 
his ass.^' And when local wars raged, a 
prophet like Samuel advised his king, Saul, 
to pursue a scorched'carth policy agiunsl 
Amaickites and destroy utterly liieir “ox, 
and shcq>. caincL and ass" (I Sam. 19:3). 

As soon as settled occupation of Canaan 
became possible, every Hebrew' family 
living in a mud-brick sillage loneed to have 
a fciv animals to assist in daily tasks of 
WTesting food and clothing from the land. 
Tliey saw their Canaanitc neighbor farm 
families doing dris. Tliey were quick to 

* Dr [icnniuikiii of audKir, 


adapt themselves to the serene way of life 
for whiclii they bad struggled from Egypt 
through die wilderness into the Promised 
Land. 

'I'hey were careful to oonscnc their 
aru'iTials, ivhich tlicy housed in the lower 
portion of their one-story' homes, as they 
do today, building a platform where the 
family activities go on. \\lieii the animab 
vvere brought in from the stone-walled 
corral where they' were folded during mild 
weather along with animals of neighbors, 
they returned gladly to the old limestone 
majjgcf, or eating-trough (jllus. 21), set 
conveniendy low^ on the earth-floor of t!ie 
home. One of these mangers* says Luke, 
wns the first cradle of die infant |esus: 
“Mary brought forth her Erst-bom son, . . . 
and laid him in a manger” (Luke 2:7). 
Lined widi sweet straw, tlic munger made 
a noE-loo-uncozy “Tjasincttc.” A real Beth 
lehem raanger, now in the Chiidrenb 
Qiapcl of the Hanson Place Central 
Mcdiodist Church, Brooklym, helps teach¬ 
ers to correct the damage done die manger 
concept by the svorld's great artists who 
have painted it as a rvooden trough on 
trestles, or as a woven basket, or as a thing 
looking like an ancient bathtub. A blue 
and green faience manger, in the form of 
an Egiiyitiaii lotns flow'cr from which an 
early Roman (first ccritury a.d.) ram is 
enjoy'ing Iris meal, Is owned by the Metro¬ 
politan Museum of Art in Nnv York. 

WTicu mangers were shared by several 
animals, thqf were larger and had parti¬ 
tions. Tlic crib familiar to die ass (La. 
1:3) was a pile of straw. 

THE ACELONG QUARTET 

Let us look at the four diief animals in 
Scripture: 

ASS AND DONKEY 

Darwin bclicixd that tlie ass originated 
in AbyssiniaH He was “cousin to the zebra.” 
quite unlike tlic donkey w'c know'. 

Our knowledge of him goes very fai 
back. He appears in Sumerian art as early 
as 3000 B,c. (illus. 108). Long before the 
camel and the horse, he was at ivork. In 
his wild state he was wonderfully described 
by Job, w'lio says that he made his home 
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in the wildemcss^ in the salt lands,^ scorn¬ 
ing "the lumdt of the city/' not hLtding 
tlie shouts of a driver but swiftly tanging 
the mountains for wide pasture, searching 
after "ev'cty' green thing," 'I'his same 
ninth chapter nf Job is thrilling for its pro¬ 
found observ'ations of oilier natural life— 
wild os, ostrich, horse, and hawk. No 
writer of ancient limes has so eloquently 
described anintals as Job, whether horse or 
monsters now obsolete (see Job 

Isaiah told of ruins of ancient cities 
being *'the joy of wild asses" (Isa. 

Jeremiah s lvidly pictured wild asses stand¬ 
ing on bare heights, punting for air like 
jackab, witli eyes failing '^because there is 
no herbage" (14:6)* 

Asses an'i> Thanspoiit 

In larger numbers tlian any other animah 
the dependable ass has beloved tlie family 
in evxrry' Mediterranean land from Spain to 
Syria* ili!» psiths run rn'Crywlicrc, WTicre 
bis sure little feet cannot climb, neither 
can man* Sometimes he is so dny that the 
feet of lus long-legged rider touch the 
ground. He is far from stupid. Once, rid¬ 
ing freim Bellilehem through the Judaean 
wustdand to Tekoa o£ Amos, our road 
came to a dead end. We dropped our reins. 
We were bewildered. But oiir donkeys 
found the way for m. 

'Hie bvo most famous Bible meidcnts fn 
which asses play a part are the flight of 
Joseph, Mary and the Christ Child into 
Egypt (Matt, 2ri4)~3 iemmey implying 
the donkey, although It is not mentioned 
because its use was so obvious; and the 
Palm Sunday ride of Jesus who com¬ 
mandeered the little ass, the colt or foal 
of an 3SS, and came riding don^-n the 
Mount and up to Jcmialcm on a colt 
"whereon no man ever ii'ct sat" (\fark 
Kingly mount, lowly manner* mas¬ 
ter}' over even the untamed I 

Tlie son of Darid, rebellious Prince 
Absalom, was riding on an ass when he 
was accidentally hanged as "tlie mule went 
under the thick boughs of a great oak, and 
bis bead caught hold of the oak* and he 
was taken op behs'cen licavcn and earth; 
and the imue that W'os under him went 
on" fH Sam. i&jg)* Normal procedure on 
the part of the animal* but a fatally eccen¬ 


tric mode of hair-do on the part of the 
prince. Probably this royal mount was an 
ass, not a mule. So, too, the mount of 
traEtOTou-s Ahitophcl, who "saddled his OS’: 

. * . and gat him home" (11 Sam. 

"And wlicn he bad saddled his ass" is 
the introduction to many an Old I'csta- 
ment journey narrative, \\lien Jesse, the 
admirable Bellileliem father, sent his 
vouugcst son* David, to visit Saul at the 
king’s rec|uicst* Jesse "look an ass laden 
with bread, and a bottic of wine, and a kid, 
and sent them by David liis sou unto Saul" 
—a sight so picaring to Hie jaded moiiarcb 
lliat. when the youth stood licfore liiin, 
"he loved him greatly'' (1 Sam, 16:2a, 21). 

Tlie ancient folk tale of Bakiani and his 
talking ass (Num, aa) reflects the intimacy 
bchvecn the Palestine beast and bis owner* 
When this as5 scraiJed his master against 
a rocky ledge on a narrow path and then 
mysteriously lay down, for which un¬ 
wonted conduct Balaam beat him with hLv 
.stick, the little creature, after the manner 
of Aesop's or Walt Dknci's animals, re¬ 
buked him, "Am 1 not liiine ass, upon 
which thou hast ridden all thy life long 
unto this day? sms I cier wont to do so 
unto thee?" Owners beat their donkej's 
mercilessly Ill Bible lands today* 

\Vhen families in Palestine change tlie 
location of tlieir tents, the patient Ois 
carries the household effects* On journeys 
he hauls the childrcri in sacks sluug to his 
sides or carries tired father nhilc niotlier 
trails along behind in the dust of his beds. 
W'hen she does ride, she sits sidewnys, as 
4,000 years ago women rode, often spin¬ 
ning os they went. 

The 355 rc.sponds to frequent kicks h^cim 
the feet of his rider* He bears the farmer 
to distant fields or to market. For transport 
be is belter than a horse, since he requires 
less vi-ater and food and can endure heavier 
IcKids, For centuries strings of asses were 
the only freiglit carriers in Palestine. 

The'donkey is parado.xical. Most valu¬ 
able pnimal to the family, he is yet the 
cheapest, for he cuts only one-ftsurlh as 
much barley' as a horse* Even poor families, 
like Joseph's at Naaareth. could afford one 
ass and trim him with blue beads and red 
wool to show their regard. Most menial of 
animals, nevertheless, he heads the long, 
stately strings of camels as they cross Ihe 
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desert ot silliquelte thcniscUcs the 

blue Mediterranean en route to Eg^pL for 
he carries the caineietr of the pack train. 
Associated with lowliness* yet the ass, espe¬ 
cially a vvliite ass* was in Old Testament 
times the mount of royalty. A\Tien do^ 
niestic donkcv"fi were bred with wild asses, 
tlieir fcKils were often as prilled as horses. 

A right royal Old Testament incident in 
which assrcs Bgnre is related in 11 Sam. 
16:1, 2, When David snEfering the 
insurrection of his son Absalom, the lame 
Mcphiboslicth, heir-apparent to Saul's 
throne* thought tlic moment opportune to 
put in his claims. *‘.And when David was a 
little past the top of tlie ascent [of the 
Mount of Olives], 7 iba the senant of 
Mcphiboshetli met him, with a couple ot 
asses saddled* and upon thetn two h and red 
loaves of bread, and a hundred dusters of 
raisins, and a hundred of summer fruits, 
and a bottle of wine." The asses, tJie serv¬ 
ants said* were "for the kings household 
to ride on." 

TIic ass in Bible lands today is the 
'*l‘'ord" or "jeepr" We have often seen a 
donkey tied beside an ancient stone house- 
door in Bethlehem and other villages, as 
the ass was tethered at Bethphage on Palm 
Sunday morning. 

Mosaic law^ forbade the harucsslng of 
a^ and ax together. Tlie heavier farm 
work, such as plowing, was done by heifers, 
bullock!;, and osen. 

Lost Asses 

Asses had a way of wandering over 
brown Judaean hills and getting lost among 
rocks and dry stream beds. A mmous storj' 
of lost asses concems the early career of 
Saul. The fiiKlc pursuit of his father's 
herd of asses through the hilbi of Ephraim, 
Shalishah* and the country of the Ben- 
jamites his servant to suggest that his 
father would be worried about the youtli 
as well as the animals and that they had 
better consult a prophet, a seer in the land 
of Zuph, ITiis proved to he tlie hospitable 
Simmel, who later annojnted Saul to be the 
Erst king of Israel. Tfic narrative of I Sam. 9 
is full of hiunan interest. 

CAMELS 

kk’hcn Bible WTitcrs wished to give an 
impressive setting to a narrative, they 


framed a stately pageant limed to the 
ihytlim of fingling camel trains. Recall the 
$toiy of Rebeknh, whose betrothed Isaac 
went at evening into a field to meditate 
and to watch for his bride; "and he lifted 
up his eyes, and saw, and behold, there 
were CJinicls coming” (Gen. For 

he had sent ten camels* loaded with gifts, 
into Mesopotamia to woo the fair daugh¬ 
ter of Bethuel and ^lilcali. Again* die 
narratar of die Joseph ia|^ (Gen. 37:1^) 
tells how a caravan of Midisnites, earning 
spices, halm* and myTrh to Egvpl, kid¬ 
naped young Joseph from the Plain of 
Dothan, where we Iiave lately seen tlie age- 
Ics* caras-an trail intersecting the new’ 
macadam highvi-ay. 

Dokestication 

William F. Albright has checked our 
enthusiasm for these early camel narratives 
by reminding us in his From the Stone 
fo Christianit)^ that domestic camels 
did not "come to Palestine before 
1000 or possibly 1 ;oo b.c. Eliliu Grant be¬ 
lieved that camels were not plentiful in the 
Syrian Desert until iisoo U-C* Wild camels, 
of course, abounded in ancient times in 
North Africa and Arabia, but many of the 
men we hast; considered as camel breeders 
in Scripture $torie$ were ass herdsmen. Al¬ 
bright finds no Eg>^tian obelisk hiero¬ 
glyphs or early tomb walLpichiics showing 
camels. He recogn]2£d no eamel bones in 
BroniC Age depO!iits (c.3acKO-i50Q o,c.) 
but clings to the belief that the camel- 
rider fragment found at Tel Halaf (Cozan 
of II Kings 17:6) is our Erst glimpse of 
this domesticated creature. Eloquent link, 
this art remnant from the river s'allev' to 
which Israel was carried by King Slial- 
inanc3e?.ar of Assyria, 

Hie date for the Ena! form of the narra¬ 
tives of the Patriarch Abraham appears to 
be much later than the period (around 
1955 sx.) w'hcn this historic individual 
came out from Ur of Sumeria towards 
Canaan. Yet, despite the camel anach¬ 
ronism, Our imagination is reluctant to 
delete the camel pecturesqueness from tlie 
Rehekah and the Joseph stories. We arc 
happy that Isaiah's iciravans of Dedanites 
(ai;i3) WTJC historic possibilities And 
w^e are gbd that there is notlimg to make 
it unlikely that the Tliree \\'isc olcn used 
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camels for Ihcir stately pageant lo Bcthlc* 
hem at the nativity of Jesus* For* although 
the cara^'tin of tlie Magi from the cast is 
not mentioned in Matthew's narrative, we 
take it for grata ted that the tall camcL we 
see in the fine-art portrayals of this 
mafestie arrival are correctly included* 
Canieb and Christmas somehow belong to 
each other* 

Tlie Queen of Sheba natrative, telling 
how sli^came to visit Solomon in Jnru' 
Salem "with a very great train^ and camels 
that bore spices, and gold in abundance, 
and precioui stones/' is accurate in its 
details* For not only were canrds domeS' 
ticated in her era*, but Sheba came from 
the yen' heart of the caind-breeding coun¬ 
try then and e\'er since—Arabia, where 
nomads plan thetr very lives by the habits 
of the camels* food. 

Tlie translators of the Revised Stmdard 
Version rightly changed the old King 
Janies reference to camels in the Queen 
Estlier narrative (S:io) to "swift horses,” 
which were widely used as messengers by 
couriers of iving Ahasucrus (Xeraes) the 
Persian* Persians have always excelled in 
breeding fine horses. 

FaUMEHS CAitELS 

Every well-tondo Palestinian farmer in 
Bible times had *at least one camel to help 
in his field (illus* 14). He ignored tlieir 
' humpy, gnmipy” resenhiieiit and hitched 
them to a homemade plow or to a thresh¬ 
ing-board and found tliat the camels' long 
life of forh- ot fifty years stood him in good 
stead, ^\^lcn a farmers eaniel wanders off, 
he is Sought with feverish s^eal until he 
turns up again-—through the goodness of 
God, the owner declares* 

Out in the desert a farmer huy^ a camel 
for what would be twelve or &fteen dollars; 
ill the lowTi inarhcts he pay's twice that 
amount; for an cstm-fine breed, as much as 
thirty' dollars. Today Sy™n Arabs ptiy one 
thousand dollars for a swift, highbred 
racing c^iincL Por speed cl\3K3Ctcnstic oi 
the camel, as we read in the Samuel ac¬ 
count of David's fight against the Philis¬ 
tines, of whom none esc.ipcd, "save four 
hundred young men, vvlio rode upon 
camels and Bed'* (1 Sam, yoii^J-This is 


paralleled in the Letters of T. E. Lawrence, 
who vividly describes the thrill of riding 
on King Feisal's racing camel across the 
desert in hts World W'ar 1 tactics against 
ibc 'Purks. A camel can easily ou trace a 
horse* LawTcncc tells of seeing "whole 
rivers a.f camels" drinking at water holes in 
Gasa Desert, as we ourselves have seen in 
this same spot, viitb fascination (illns* 
130)* As many as 6,000 camels constitute 
a fighting corps when Arabs arc "at battle 
station." 

Ihe singlc-hlimped camel which was 
prized by farmers in ancient times Is sb'Tl 
the transport burdcn-bcarer fitlus* 196) 
in North *'Vfiica, Palestine, SjTia, the 
TigriS'Euph rates \’'aile>% and e\en ;\sia 
Minor, despite vast stretches of macadam 
rixids and thousands of motor trucks. And 
when we go into the gieat camel markets 
of African 'Pripoh, for example, and watch 
what goes on there, W'C step instantly bock 
into the patriarchal age of 3,600 years 
ago. bar there the aged head sheik, in his 
spotless, handwo^en while hnmoosc, re¬ 
ceives from his sons the nionq's paid for a 
baby camel or a heavy ffcighl camel or for 
a pi.ick of sheep tied head to tail and head 
to tail. *J'o see the family of men then sit 
dowm on the w'arm giound to enjoy tea 
brewed in the iiiarket on a charcoal stove 
before the whole caravTin moves off south 
.again is something wc never can forget* 

TR.vrfS OF THE Casiel 

The camel sees objects at great distances 
and scents water before his driver sees the 
oasis. His snarly temper is proverbial, as 
w't have found when trying to ride a surly 
kmalc to Saqqarah. Yet his advantage in 
having "an cstra stomach ' and a storage 
bin in his hump which enables him to get 
along for amazing stretches widiout nour¬ 
ishment more tlian atones for this, as well 
as for his verv foul breath which makes his 
spittle most repulsive when showered upon 
one* But who could avoid halitosis if he ate 
dry thistles and brambles as staples? 

'Hie camel bears its young one at 3 time, 
taking twelve months to bear, A camel 
stands 3 ft. high at eight da\'S. Die baby 
camel suckles its mother's milk for a year 
and makes a picturesque sight on the high. 
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arid, lonely slopes of a Mount Pisgah, for 
cscample. There we have \ii:alchca thin 
little eameb wandering willi their mothcri 
abcnc the Jordan Valley with fcniBali:?!!! 
in the far tltslaricc. Camels are mlhgrovvTi 
at sistetn years and livne to a ripe old nge 
rt'hen properly cared for» Tliey fully re¬ 
ward their owners. But their rearing i$ 
quite iiicompatihic fanning. 

Camels do not become really picturesque 
until matnritv'. Tltcn, when strung together 
along a sandy ^[edilerra^ean shore line at 
sunset, costing shadows malestic and deep, 
they are incomparable; or when assisting 
in large-scale harvesting on highlands of 
Transjordan—^rounded up at tanking time 
with a white Bag floating from the leader^ 
harness to signal the others to come. A 
hnceling camcL nndcr fig trees near a 
Palestinian well, is the ultimate in majestic 
repose* ^V'‘e love to svatch him "'fold down" 
his various joints until his legs axe flat 
a^nst die ground* 

ITie trails of camels arc described in an 
article bv John Van Ness in The NationaJ 
Geographic Magazine for September, 1941^ 
and ill an accompanying series of photo¬ 
graphs of *‘Thc Camel, Man’s Age-old 
Servant/* Van Ness fells how' the Arabs 
cherish their camels wntli a ttionsand 
names, despite their unresponsive cynicism, 
their poisonous bile, their forward tacks* 
and tneir stupidity, Tlicy do not even 
notice when their driver is absent* Fof him 
they' have no affection, as a sheep has for 
his shepherd. Yet the drh^er hangs on 
the camels' necks metal crescents which 
have been so used since the days of the 
judges, when Gideon took the crescents 
from eanicU of die slain Zebah, a king of 
Midianitc camel breeders, whom he had 
pursued across the Jordan (Jndg. &), 
Camels fe;ir slippery mud and, once they 
have skidded, have dlESculty getting up at 
all. 'flrey have no sense about protecting 
luiman life. 

CtKtS or TIIK C-VMEL 

Offerings rich arc yielded by the snob- 
hislr camtL hair, clipped in summer for 
the finest garments of the eastern man' 
milk; hide for bags and shoc^ manure for 
fuel cakes; meat when necessary* 
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CaKAVaSS-vJUES 

At the end of 3 camel's journey stand 
the camvansaTics* a combination of wliole- 
Kilc warchoiisc* inn, and animal shelter, 
'ITiesc aic found in the great caravan cities, 
such as Baghdad, Damascus, and PalmjTa, 
w’bose wealth was based nn caravan trade 
with Syria, Egypt, Babylonia, and Meso¬ 
potamia* A caravansary' ss-as a quadrangle, 
open at the center, w'ith an outer wall and 
liigb windows* Often, there was a fountain 
at the center. A colonnade ran around the 
space, W'ith cell-like rooms for mcrcliiindise 
removed from the camels. On the second 
floor w'erc rooms for tlic drivers. Many of 
the caravansaries^such as Klian Suliemnn 
which W'e have visited in Damascus—^liad 
beautiful architecture, with high frout mr- 
tals at the enhance and domes and arches* 
'Iheir odors w'cre sometimes pleasant with 
spices and aromatic w'oods, sometimes 
hideous with moldy carpels and silks which 
had not moved promptly into the bazaars, 
or suks, for sale* 

The camel drh'cr 15 a man of respon¬ 
sibility'- He tides on a donkey at the head 
of the string of camels. He veils hb head 
to protect it on suo-blistering roads. He 
has plenty of time to think as he plods 
along, Mohammed, founder of the religion 
which is Christianiri'''s greatest rival, was 
an .Arabian camel driver, bom in Mecca. 

OXEN 

This frcqucrttly-refctrcd-to creature m 
Bible lore may mean bull, bullock, cow, 
heifer, or calf* H is the unit ol tlic Bovidae 
family. The word "cattle,'* which in 
Hebrew originally meant "possessions,'' in¬ 
cludes flocks of sheep, go*ats, and all herded 
dumestic animals. Nomads' osen, asses, 
sheep, 3nd goats were included iri such 
statements as, "Give your cattle [said 
Joseph] and I w'ill give you for your cattle, 
if money' fail'* (Gen. 4^:16); and "He 
gave over tlieir cattle also to the hail'* (Ps* 
78:48). flocks were wealth, 

*nie bullock vs'as the young male of the 
ok; bulls were male cattle; heifers were 
young female (cow’s); the ok was a eas- 
trated male bovine Or stallion, a traebblc 
worker in hcasw farm tasks. 
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The o3t* wludi prcihflbly came from Aaia^ 
appftirs to hjve been tlie first domesticated 
animal of the Bible-bnds family. Mis name 
was syoonjinoiis with physical strength. 
Tlie poorest families usually had one ox. 
lob implies that ocn a w'idow might have 
a noccssaiy ox f^4L^), When tlie plague 
of murrain fell on the cattle of the 
Kgj'ptiaii farmers it W'as a serious 

threat to their subsEstenec. 

Sometimes bitched with another ox by 
a wooden yoke, again with n camel or 
heEfer;. the ox opened the dry furrews to 
receiv e seeds of w'hcat, com or barlr^'-. Be¬ 
cause lie helped to bring food for the fam¬ 
ily, he wns honored. In Egypt he w^s wor¬ 
shiped as a god. Tltere the '"sacred hull” 
was carefully' prcscrs'cd by murnmilication 
at dtxith and buried in a huge tarx'ed tomb, 
as we have seen near Memphis. iTiis cus¬ 
tom made the followers of the true, unseen 
Cod very angrv% 

Tlie mummified hull seen in picture 
17, now in the Brooklyn ^ lusctim, is the 
onlv one in the United States. 

tattle-raising, newer important in west¬ 
ern Palesline> was carried on throughout 
Bible times in grassy' upland areas of east¬ 
ern Palestine. I’hc milking of cows is po> 
traved on. remarkable inbid mosaics, found 
at Uf in south cm M^^sopolsiniiSa of the 
period just after 5000 b.c. 

Tlie small-scale family establishments 
between the Jordan and tlie Sea could get 
on well if they had their own ‘hitie and 
fig tree" and a few oxen to provide pieir 
milk, cheese, and wool. "Bring me hitlicr 
every man his (I Sam. 14: ^.|) reflects 
ownership in the time of Sauk 

Tor use of oxen in burnt offerings of 

Hchrcivs^ sec page 44. 

Allusions to oxen arc numerous tlirough- 
out the Old 'Pcsta merit where we learn all 
about them, from tlicir grass-eating to liieir 
hauling of '"covered wagons” and the ark 
during the Exodus trek. Tlie lowing of 
oxen stolen from the AmalckitcS ^ and re¬ 
served "for saerlfiee unto Jehoi'ah” led to 
the displeasure of Samuel the propbetr 
"ITic copper (not brass) sea in the Je^- 
salcm Temple was supported by’ twelve 
copper oxen fll Chfon. 4 ' 4 )' BiiTlocks 
were used in the Elijah-Baal contest on 
Mount Carmel (1 Kings 18:13). 

Jesus vihs Just as much displeased with 


the mail who declined the hangiict invita¬ 
tion because he had "bought five yoke of 
oxen" which he had to try out (Luke 
14:19) as he was w'ith tlie men who were 
selling oxen in tlie sacred Temple Arc^ 
(John 2:14). 

Hebrews did not raise oxen primarily for 
food, since tlicy' were content with vege¬ 
tables and grain. But they did not refraEii 
from legally enfoying the bullocks sacri¬ 
ficed as p;id of their worship 

FLOCKS 

Goats 

Poor was the family in Bible lands that 
did not QWTi at least one goal. In fuct^ a 
family could almost live from tlie products 
of a goatj that nimble little creature which 
belongs to the large sheep family, the 
Caprijiiae section of the Bovidac family of 
oxen, antelopc.Sr sheep, and goats. Slieep 
and goats arc closely reblcd, but the male 
goat is bearded as the ram is not; his horns 
are different from the ram's; his odor is 
stronger than the sheep^s. 

Even families raising large docks of goats 
and sheep (grazed together but not brpi 
together) kept one goat at home for its 
milk and tlie favorite sonr-goat-milk dish, 
ieben. In goats' milk they' often cooked 
vegetables. Mosaic law forbade cooking of 
a kid in its motherb milk—possibly be¬ 
cause heathen neighbors did so. But a 
voung roasted kid was a dish of honor, set 
tjcforc guests. 

Some goals give 4 qt. of milk per day. 
Ah through the Mediterranean world, from 
Spain to Bethlehem, we have seen goats 
being driven to doors of homes to be 
milked. Sometimes their bags arc covered 
with cloth to keep them clean. Tbe bene¬ 
ficial properties of gciatsmilk are being rec¬ 
ognized in our w’cstcrn w'orld. 

Tlie long-arcd, sleek black-atid-whitc or 
brov^m-and-w bite goats arc much marc 
Agile than tlie hcaiw sheep, Thev' usually 
arc in the forefront of flocks, tarrx'ing to 
drink from Wise Men's WcW near Befldc' 
hem, for example (rllus. 237). Htnee the 
allusion of Jeremiah, "Be as the lic^gmts 
before the flocks" 'Hicy climb the 

disoty heights with a sort of hypcrlhyroid 
activit>'. Vet they are more sensitive trj 
cold than the longcr-haircfl sheep. 
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Products 5Ppplit.'d by goLib ate: liair 
from whidi lent and garment doth, cur¬ 
tains and pillows are made [1 Sam. 19:15) j 
meat; milk; cheese; goatikin water bags. 
Even the horns of tlie bearded goats are 
utilized. 

Proverbs [^7:116* 27), urging diligence 
in care of flocks, says: 

Tlie laniibs arc for thy dothing. 

And the goati are the price of the 6dd; 

And there will be goats' milk enough for thy 
food, for the foM of thy household. 

Children of faniilics Icwk after the young 
kids, cany'ing them in their arms for |>et 5 
and plucking tender masses for them. We 
has'C seen a little girl in the licart of con¬ 
gested Damascus earning her kid and its 
grasss' fodder in her anus. 

Frisky gpats were compared to wicked 
pcopic/and sliecp, to tlic obedient gentle 
folk who like to walk near tlicir shepherd. 
Hence Christas parable of the final dis¬ 
tinction between good and e^-ilt "... he 
shall separate them from one another, as 
the shepherd scparatelli the sheep from 
tlie goats^’ (Matt. ^5:31). 

A gpat called "a scapegoat" was at cer¬ 
tain times chosen by drawing loU and 
turned locKC in the wa'ldcmcss to die, bc' 
cause the people said they had placed their 
sins on him and his death would redeem 
them. 

[n the Hebrew rihiaJ of sacrifice an un¬ 
blemished male goat was acceptable us a 
sin offering. The penitent wtis to kill the 
goat “in the place where they kill the 
burnt offering before Jehoval/' [Lev. 
4:25), Tlie priest then dipped his finger 
into the blood of the goat and smeared it 
on the horns of the altar of burnt offering 
he burned the fat of the goat upon the 
altar “as the fat of tlie sacrifiec of peace 
offerings," Tims in Old Testament times 
did the priest "make ptonement for him 
as cojiecmuig his sin. and he shall be for- 
given fLcs'. 41^6). Tliis ancient custom 
was referred to by the author of Hebrews: 
"if the blood of goats and bulls, and tlie 
ashes of a heifer sprinkling them that have 
liccn defiled, sanctiti unto the cleanness of 
the flesh: how much more shall the blood 
of Christ , . . cleanse yuiir con science from 
dead works to serve the living Cod?' 
(Heb. 9:13, 14)- 
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^^'hell Isaiah referred to wild goats 
[13.21 and 34:14) dancing on the site of 
mined Babylon and crying, he probably 
had in mind what tJie ancient Creeks 
called "Satyrs.” Ilie Creek drama really 
spring from songs and dances in honor of 
tfic goat-god, Bacchus, luilf man and half 
aiihnaL 

Eiirri* 

The shepherd and his fiock walk across 
the pages of Hie Bible from its early 
Genesis narrati^'cs of patriarchal nomads 
like Abram and Isaac, to the shepherds 
grazing their flocks below Bethlehem at 
Christ's iiativit}3 and John’s allusion to 
Jesus, “tlie Lamb that is in the midst of 
the throne of God/* becoming shepherd 
of our souls, guiding us to "fountains of 
watery of hfc” (Rev^ 7'*7)- 

ITicre arc hundreds of references to 
sheep, shccpfolds, and shepherd W’ays iu 
Scripture. Practically every' land which w'as 
the misc eii sc^ne of events recorded in 
Scripture w^as a pastoral country^ using 
rugged Mediterranean liighland pastures in 
Greece, Italy, Assyria, Ada Yiinor, and 
Syria. Egv-pt was an exception. Delta farm 
folk found Hebrew sheep-shepherds "an 
abomination," c\'cn when these w^ere 
fatlicr and brothers of Jo^h, favored 
chamberlain of the Pharaoh. They detested 
shepherds' boorish manners and knew 
that dicep-iaising and agrieulhirc were in¬ 
compatible. 

The earliest Eabylonians, who became 
part of the HebrW ancestry through 
Abram of Ur, honored “Damuni the Shep¬ 
herd King'* among their niltrs who reigned 
before the Deluge recorded in their litera¬ 
ture. ‘Fhey' were happy to lla^'e their 'al- 
Ubaid society' made up of shepberds. fish¬ 
ermen, and fanners, says Lcoraird ^Voolk■y. 
their great rcV'ealcr to our mrHlem age 
through art fragments he has fouird and 
til rough sliatigraphic vestiges of their cul¬ 
ture left in mud layers. 

There are three varieties of sheep in 
Palestine and Syria today, indicates V. 
Gordon Childc/ '’Ilicse three scon to 
spring from, the three wild-sheep groups 
still found in Asia. Tlie .Vsiatic moufflon 
we see on Sumerian \'ases from early 
Babylonia of 0 3000 b.c. seems domesti- 
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catcd at this early date, Tlic oldest Lgj-p- 
lian sheep appeal long-tailed, related to a 
breed grown in the Ural Mountains, Some 
authorities belie^'e the sheep of Bible lore 
\vciti tile long-lc^cd, short-deeced varied' 
of Asia, W^e lihc to think Urey were the 
long-fleeced, eammcl-colored* broad-tailed 
sort which still clothe tite hillside graring 
places with their otherworklly bcauhi How 
else Lev, 3:9, referring to ^'thc fat tail 
entire" in sacrifice? The Creek Aristotle 
and the British George Adam Smith botii 
inclined to the belief that the large, 
ertamy, dcqi woolcd, curling-homed sheep 
existed in ancient times, 

George Lamsa, author of Shepherd of 
Ail. bchcx-cs that the first of the fat-tailed 
Palestinian sheep came from Kurdistan, at 
the head of the Tigris Euphrates \^allcy', 
the cradle of so many pastoral, agriculturah 
geological, zoological, and ideological ' fore¬ 
bears" which spread throughout ancient 
Bible bnds, St til today in the Mesopolanv 
ian highlands there grow w-ild grapes, wild 
wheat, wild asses, and wild sheep, Lamsa 
states that people can live near Mount 
Ararat with almost no effort he credits 
the belief of those who locate the Garden 
of a workless Eden in this part of tlic 
world, 

Tue pA-vriLY^s Pet Sheep 

In Bible times every family in Palestine 
hoped to buy tw"o lambs at Passover time. 
One tliey killed and ale in tlie festival 
celebrating their safe Exodus from 
bail bondage, Tiic other they kept os play-- 
mate for tlicir diildrcn, wflio took care of 
it, and as an ultinute source of cloUiing 
and products for their looms and tlicir 
tables, Tlic sheep slept with ^c children 
and ate from their hands the juicy grasses 
they plucked for it in the cool dawn on the 
slopes near the tow-n, as wc have Seen even 
on die Mount of Olives, overlooking Jeru¬ 
salem, Tlic pet sheep drank from the chil¬ 
dren's cup, as in the story% told by the 
prophet Nallnin to Darid (II Sam. 12), of 
the poor man who liad hut one civc 
(female) lamb. Posstblv this story sug¬ 
gested to Jesiis Iris parable of Malt- i2:n, 
iz: "WTat man . . , that shall have one 
sheep, and if this fall into a pit on the 
sabbath daw will he not lay hold on it, and 


lift it out? How' much then is a man of 
more value than a sheep!" 

It was a sad day when the season came 
to kill the family's pet sheep and to put 
down its meat for winter in the sweet fat 
from its tail which somctinics weighed as 
much as lb. and was a real burden to 
the aniinal. But from January- to March 
there would be new lambs whicn would 
greet their parents when these returned at 
evening to the family fold from their gp?,- 
ing field, alnngwith sheep owned bv neigh¬ 
bors and cared for by a oomtmmity" shep¬ 
herd, Strange* how this custom persists 
today even in jerusak-m, where we occS’ 
sioiially sec sheep running in through 
Stephen's Gate, each finding its way to its 
own home. 

The purity, rneekness, and loy,ilt\^ of the 
sheep for its'shepherd gave a natural image 
to writers who tliought of Jesus as '"the 
Lamb of Cod" and paralkled his sacrifice 
on the cross in aloncinent for our sins to 
the sacrifice of the perfect ram brought to 
the altar a$ a gift to God in Old Teshimenl 
times (Ex. Jesus callctl him¬ 

self the "Cood Shepherd," who places his 
body across the sheepfold to protect against 
wolves and lays down his life for the sheep 
if necessary'. 

SnxPFtr'RD W.ws for the Ploce 

Since the historic David, son of Jesse, 
was .1 shepherd on the hills below Bethle¬ 
hem where his great dcscciidanL Jesus, was 
born ten centuries later, it has been natural 
to associate the name of David with the 
twentv-llrird Vsalm, cv'cn if the mention 
of 'khc house of Jehovah" in verse t 
seems to 111 row its putliorship after the 
erection of the lerusalcm remple by 
David's son, Solomon. However, we like 
to feel that this allusion may be to the 
tabcniacle or to any other pkcc where 
Jehovah was worshiped. At any rate we 
arc sure diat David, as a pioii-s Hcbrciv 
shepherd, lived out time and again the 
experiences referred to in the riventy'-third 
Psiilm. ^Ve art- told in Pb. 7S;-D'^= tiiat 
God chose David from tlic sliecpfnlds 

To be the shepherd of Jacob liis people, am] 
Jiracl liis inhcTitaJicc, 

So lie was their shepherd uceonhng to thi: 
tiitesriri' of bis heart. 
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And giiided llicm tljc skilfulncsi ol lit& 
hands. 

Let ui EHc Psalm 2^ as an otitline of 
sliephcrd ways, beginning with its first 
verw, "Jdiovali is my shqihcrd; I shall not 
want/* This sums up tho thinking of evt-ry' 
pious Jew and Chrislian through llie com 
turies. 

Tl]c PKilmist, whattntr his identity, cer¬ 
tainly IcneiiV “tlic grtx;n pastures,'' eir'Ciy 
one of them, below the terraced farms of 
Bethlehcrni. lie knt.'w how to walk at the 
head of tlic sheep groups leading them 
(illus. 16)—not folloAving them as west¬ 
ern shepherds do—to test beside ^'tJie still 
waters/' He stayed aw’ay from torrentia] 
streams rushing to join the Nimrin, the 
Jordan, or the Orontes River^ or the sea. 
Tlic shU waters known to the Psalmist 
were the wells, pools, and quiet rivulets or 
slid it red sand bars, such as wc sec wlicre 
the Dog River enters tlic Mediterranean in 
summer. Tfaert, under a bridge, we have 
never failed to see drinking flocks, watched 
by resting shepherds ulio have led them 
from SjTian highlands. The "paths of 
righteousness" were age-old shecp-w'alks 
used since the beginnings of the Hebrew 
people. 

And "die ^TiUcy^ of the shadow^/' which 
called for extra shepherding, was the deep 
rock-cleft wadi where sc^^nts lurked and 
brouglit the helpless sheep into tender 
depondence upon tljcir comforting shqj- 
hciid. Here they' felt the touch of his help- 
ful hooked staff, lifting them over perilous 
stones, and the familiar stout, short rod 
that had ‘'rodded" them into the stone¬ 
walled fold time and again at nightbik 
Tlic shepherd was able to '‘prepare tables" 
in safe grassy spots, in the presence of the 
sheep's hereditary' enemies, venomems 
snakes, wiiich liked tn bite the faces of un- 
sus|>eetirig ones. Hence the necessity of 
having their injured heads ‘’anointed with 
oil” or butter, carried by their shepherd in 
an Dx-hom container. 

riie "cup” which ran ov'cr, to tlic glad¬ 
ness of the flock, is perfectly seen todav at 
^V''!se Men's \\'ell on the northern out¬ 
skirts of Bctlilehem on the road which the 
Wise Men and Joseph and Marj' used. 
Oiir illiistration 237 shows "the cup” 
as a sensible stone trough placed beside the 
well, too deep for a sheep to profit by 


unless his shepherd dipped up ;iud filled 
his Clip. 'The ''dwelling in tlic house of 
Jehovah/’ with which the happy Psalm 
ends, is a reflection of the return to the 
village, where joyous families get ready 
after Uie summer grazing period to go up 
to the House of God, in mended garavenh 
and new-made shoes, to thank Him for all 
His "goodness and losdng kindness” and 
entreat Him to let these blessings follow 
tlic family forever. 

After the summer grazing, when the 
pasturage ran slim, tlierc came the joyous 
sheep-shearing time, a festive occrisinn 
breaking the monotony of shepherd life, 
Tlien the wool profits were distributed, 
new cheese w'as passed around to all—to 
the one-day hirelings and permanent help¬ 
ers pro rata. Several days' rnerrymaking fol¬ 
lowed—a custom of which .Absalom, renc- 

K dc son of David, took advantage when 
; invited his brothers to the sheep-shear¬ 
ing and murdered one of them, Aauion, 
to his father's anguish (II Sam, i^]. 

Tilt bneliriess of the shepherd finds 
compensation in the loyal love of the 
sheep, so superior to the heartless attitude 
of the camel to its driver; and in the bcautv' 
of God's out-of-doors, whose revolving sea¬ 
sons he knows intimatelv, and in the 
music of his homemade pipe, with vvliich 
he trains some of his goals to datiee, 
live shepherd held an honorable posi¬ 
tion in his society. To he a slothful or 
sleeping shepherd was one of the worst 
infamies. But to the good shepherd of the 
community people turned alw'ay's for wise 
advice. Tlic^' felt tliat his nearness to God 
equipped him to counsel them, as Ezekiel's 
reference to a shepherd feeding his 
sh^ "in justice" suggests, 

Tncfc are other very rev'ealing "sheep" 
passages in the Old Testament. Ezek. ^ : 

1 i“i 6 describes the shepherd seeking, amid 
"cloudy and dark" wcatlier, slieep on the 
mountains of Israel, to bring them to good 
pastures and safe folds ou high pi.acc5, 
along refreshing watercourses, or to "bind 
up that which is broken" and “strengthen 
that which was sick." 

It is hard to estimate the great extent of 
sheep-raising in the time of David and 
Solomon, based on the tremendous num¬ 
bers of animals sacrificed in worship. But 
we must reiiicnibcr that all the vast sheep 
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rising highE.nnds of 'I'ransiordaii ^vcre at 
tlieir disposal^—wonderful grazing qountn' 
today, as \vc have seen near Amman anti 
Madcba, wlicre sheep are turned loose to 
feed on the cut har^'cst fields. Imports 
were made from neigh boring lands in 
Bible tirncs, e^cn as today we have seen 
shiploads of sheep being lifted from Imlds 
of coastwise freigntcira and set down limp¬ 
ing on die qnai at modem Haifa. 

In the ancient eitv'^ walls of Jerusalem, 
there was a "Sheep Gate" through which 
animals were driven to the Temple sacri¬ 
fices. It was in the north course of the 
masonry, near tiic now-excavTiled Fool of 
Bethesda. This pool was used to brithc tlie 
shcep^ Later it became an arcaded place of 
healing, to which invalids were carried, to 
lie on conches w'aiting for the intermittent 
spring to make the water? rise for the 
curative "troublEng” (John 5). 

JtSUS THE Goon SllF-PUEim 

The message of shepherd wisdonr in the 
twenty-third Psalm finds completion in 
utterances of Jesus, as we see in his 
Parables of the Shcepfold (John 10), of 
the Lost Sheep (Luke 1 5:5'7), and of the 
Good Shepherd (John 10), Jesus, recalling 
how his ancestors had alwaj's thought of 
Jehovah as their shepherd, did not hesitate 
to apply to himself the shepherd image in 
relation to hh or™ people. Not only did 
he sum up hi.s mission in die picture of 
the man who, having 100 sheep and losing 
one, went out to seek that one straggler 
til) he found it and brought it safely home. 
But he also spoke of himself as “the good 
shepherd that kiyetli: down Iris life for the 
sheep" (John 10:11), "1 know' mine own, 
and mine own know me, cv'cn as the 
Fatlicr knoweth me* . * * Other sheep I 
hav'c wfiich arc not of this fold: them 
also must I brinfi” (v. 16). Sheep he used 
also in hb Parable of the Judgment (Matt. 

and in his warning to beware of 
men who w'car sharp's clothing to cewer 
tlic actual wolfish ness of their natures. 

'Ilie auSiior of Acts 5 quoted poignantly 
the words from Isaiah which were being 
read in a chariot by a man of plthiopla on 
the desert road behveen Jerusalem and 
Caza when he was met by Pliilip, the 
evangelistic apostle: "He was led 1% a 


sheep to the slaughter, and as a Iamb be 
fore his shearer is dumb* so he opencth 
not his mouth" (Isa. 53:7) (ihuSi iS). 
N'o finer summary of the spirit of Jesut 
could be made than is implied in this cita¬ 
tion from the Old Testament piopliet. 

All til rough ancient times great religious 
leaders were thought of as shepherds 
Abraiiam the Patri.irch was a shepherd 
sheik. Moses the Lawgiver learned miieh 
from watching sheep in the wilds of 
Mid tan. The Christian term "pastor" Is 
still a favorite term for a minister who, as 
1 Pet. z:z^ intimates* looks after those 
"going astray like sheep” but ultimately 
returning "unto the Shepherd and Bishop 
[ov^crsccij of. . . souls." 

BETULE^lt^r SirePMPaft Wavs Top.vv 

Inlen'icwing an intelligent shepherd of 
BciJilehtm who still grazes flocks in the 
fields where the shepherds of the first 
Christmas Evn were ivatehing, we were 
told that, especially in spring. Shepherds^ 
Fields below Bethlehem arc clothe svith 
nibbling slict^. Flocks arc kept clear, how- 
cvicr, of that fertile area which is given over 
to eultivation of olives and vegetables. The 
shepherds, many of wdioni live in a small 
village, Beit Sahdr, on tlie plain, arc Arabs. 
Tlic}' have an awareness of following in a 
great tradition* but we must ueit poetize 
them into a reincarnation of the nativih' 
narrative of Luke* llicy are too prosaic to 
muse over that Snicred roxird. although 
many of them are Christians. In winter 
they take thdr flocks to w armer fields in 
Transjordan, *\ufa, and the Ghor, 

Several shemherds combine their pri¬ 
vately Owned fiueks or those for whose care 
thty arc hired, so that each man looks 
after about 100 sheep. W^olvcs arc the 
greatest present enemy they have to guard 
agaJn.st, 'I’o do so, tbc\' still place their 
bMics across the doors of caves occasion- 
ally* to protect liic flocks as in Jesus’ day. 
Ttiq' still carry tJidr simple food of cheese, 
olives, bread, or dried figs in their wallets. 
Sometimes they' cook in the open. Some 
of them arc able to rchim to their village 
homes at night, having folded their sheep 
in safe corrals* Tbev' do not raise enough 
sheep for exrort. On the contrary, they 
import heavily from Irak, Nejd, Syria, 
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Ann lulu, and brgc gnivJng fields in Trjns- 
prdnn. 

OTHER ANIAIAIS OF THE 
FAMILY 

mES 

Tlie swcehneal-loving castenitT has aJ- 
u av'S Im ed his fiami honc}’', ciiuii wlitn lti- 
tracted frum bcc^ that had ^I’airngd in a 
lion's carcass, as \vc read in the Samson 
saga (Judg. 14:3). Eddcndy the author 
of Deuteronomy had been chased bj' bees 
and svas stung, for be referred to the hill- 
dwcliing Amorites chasing Israel *'as bees 
do” [Dcut. 1:44}x So, too, the Psalmist, 
who said tlmt enemy nations s^r-armed 
about him lite bees {Ps. 118:12). Could 
the “hornet" of Josh. 24:12 Inwe been the 
conqueror Tutlimosis ill of Egypt? 

Palestine farmers in ancient times raised 
blach-bandcd bees and profited by exf>ort- 
ing honey' to Tyre,, which relished thb 
condiment and also the "pannag'^ con¬ 
fection mentioned by Ezcldcl fayiiy), 

Grace Crowfoot in her twok, From 
Cedar fo Hyssop, tells of r>i!C lUcxlcm 
apiary' which provides a comfoirhible being 
from bees gtoivii near Betlilebciu, 

BIRDS 

See Ornithology', 

DOCS 

Dogs are thought to have been domesti¬ 
cated in Palestine 8,aoo years ago, W'c meet 
tw'o sorts of dog in the Bible. First, the 
snarly, w'oHish, tawny-colored, short-fiaircd 
dog gnarding a tent or a house, barking 
fiercely at cvery^ stranger—a familiar scene 
today in Tekoa Desert, He eats garbage 
toss4^ out into streets, or dung piles, and, 
as Ps, 59:6 says, returns at e^'ening howling 
about ttie city. Sometimes tlic family's dog 
is allowed to sit under the table to await 
scraps—a custom referred to by the 
Canaaiiitc woman who came pleading for 
Jesus Id give a few cnimbs from Ills min- 
istiy to her child, as crumbs arc given to 
the dog (Matt, 15:'7). 

Tlie other type of canine we nieel in 


Scripture is the shepherd dog which, in 
ulden times more than now, went out 
with the shepherd to round up stragglers 
and keep them from precipices. Job re¬ 
fers to "the dogs of my flock" (30:1). 
Shepherd dogs were generally imported. 
During the winter tlity were penned up 
in the home, and when the nocks went 
lorlh in spring, the dogs were keen to 
attend the gracing, barking to one another 
across the fields at night and warding off 
prow'ling jaekaU and woh'cs, 

"Jbe biblical coniiotation of dogs is 
rather on the scavenger side, HTiey were 
so much of “an abomination unto Jeho¬ 
vah" that none of the pittance they' canted 
was brought as a gift to Cod (Dent. 
2 ^: 13 }. To call an individual a ’^dog" 
was one of the most despicable impreca- 
doES- Dogs licked the blood of war and 
murder victims, such as Nahotli (I Kings 
21:19) Jezebel (If Kings Pn 

have do^ lick one's sores as they' licked 
those of the beggar Lazarus was the bst 
depth of degradation (Luke 16:21). 

Die tendency' of dogs to snoop into 
whatever is going on is grophicaily shown 
by their footprints in enly Babylonian 
bricks we have seen in the University' 
Musetim at Philadelphia. Before these 
ancient bricks had dried in die sun, tbe 
dogs had walked on them. 

Does are carved on very early cy'lindcr- 
scals from Tepc Gawra, but these are the 
popular salijgj or greyhound type not 
really classified as a dog, lEe salngf dating 
in Assyria from 4000-^000 b.c., was kept 
in the liomc* was comfortably "attired," 
and accompanied his master, "^ITiis was 
true also in Egypt, where tbe dog was 
called 'hnan's oldest friend,” waiting be- 
ncatb his owncr^s cliair to go inspecting 
tlie fields, the output of bricks, and hnrv'CSt- 
ing of crops. Eppt imported fine hounds 
from Punt, and at EFAinama built large 
kennels for royal estabiLshments which 
featured huntin|. Dogs received clabomtc 
burial as a reward for their faithfulness. 

To this day in the Amb world a man 
is highly offended if a visitor brings a dog 
into his home. For tliis reason, orders 
w'cre issued to American soldiers in the 
Middle East never to commit this breach 
of etiquette. (Sec, also. Jackal, p. 40,) 

Jesus taught his followers not to "givt 
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that wliicli is holy to the dogs" and ml to 
c:ist pearls of tiuth before mippprocjalive 
swine (Matt. 7:6}. Paul, fn his letter 
to the Philippiims, uses p plimse we have 
seen pictured in black and white mosaics 
in a vestibule floor at Italian Pompeii. 
Perhaps in Roman villas Paul had seen 
Hkcse vety words. Cave Canem^ "Beware 
the dog [wildocr].’' 

MSI! 

Sec Fishermen, under Professions and 

Trades, J 5 . ^46. 

noRsrs 

Gordon Cliilde bclkvts that tlie hors,' 
W-J5 roaming wild iti Palestine in Natiifian 
times^ that is, about io^qoq shears ago. Ai 
a tamed pnimal, he played for thousands 
of years a warlike To\Cr drawing chariots 
of snccessivc conquerors. Tlic general who 
I fad the lar^st nninber of horses and 
chariots on his side came oiit victorious. 
Chariots were the tanks of early armp' 
inents. 

According to J, M. Breasted^ the horse 
WPS first domesticated near tlic bend of 
llte Euphrates Rncr where it cn>4scs 
the areii of titc Fertile Crescent bc' 
tween Assyria and the Syrian coast. Hr ere 
the fierce equestrian Mitairni people, 
who may liaise Ioiowti earlier domestic 
horses in the Indus Valley,, bred steeds 
which enabled them lo dominate their 
neighbors. Into what sve now know as 
Russian Armenia south of the Caucasiis 
and into Turkish AnptoNa the horsc-im' 
porters spread, overenming the Ilittitcs. 
For even in die great pyramiddniilding ngc 
(c.aSoo-iijo 11 rC.) Egyptians did not 
know the liorsc as a dray animal. Tlieir 
wall paintings of that era show’ legitnis of 
little donkews bKiring the freight loads. 

Bayard Dodge, President of Beirut 
Uni^'efsity. believed diat the Persians 
secured tlieir first horses from the Cos- 
site tribes who cinie down from moun¬ 
tains of w-hat we now call imn into the 
plains of JVrsia in the eighteenth century 
lE.o. fjorscs at that time were plentiful 
in Europe and in central Asia, vvlicncc the 
Cassites secured dieirs. Dodge bclicied 
that the riyksos, whO' had plenty’ of eaineU 


men before they acquired their favorite 
steeds, borrowed camlry’ from the Cassites 
ruling cast of their own liyhsos realm in 
Syria. Tlic MyLsos Invaders of Fs>'p*- 
iiig the Fifteenth and Suiteenth dymashes 
Ijtnefited their enslaved subjects by leacb- 
in^ them the use of the horse. Ilyksos 
ruFed Egypt from their capital at .Varis 
during the Israelites* sojoum in tlie Delta. 
J leneo wc understand the flare of the 
Hebrew- author of tiic joseph narrative 
in Genesis for cmphasistiug the chariot 
in which the Jewish "prime nuiiister" 
rode* 

'Die domination of Egjpt by HyLsos 
horsemen from Asia Minor brought more 
war cavalry- into the Delta than tier be¬ 
fore: and for the 177 years of iJiJtsos 
domination of Egypt liorses played a 
hcaiT role. Ttwy w’crc retained as innoiii- 
riqns of the New’ Khigdom. Tlic first 
biblical mention of chariots is in tlie Gene¬ 
sis story' of Joseph Chariots in 

Egipt were still ctiaiigl]: of a novelty’ to be 
stressed in the Esodiis narratise of the 
pursuit of the departing l.sraelitcs from 
their unhappy csjjtivih' in the Delta "con¬ 
centration camps." .'Vnd when Judah w-as 
attempting to subdue a hou^elaiid in south¬ 
ern Palestine^ lii.s triliesmen were hampered 
bv "diiariots of iron" fpcrh:ip.s irandtred 
cfiariols) osnicd by tlic plain dwellers 
here (Judg. 1 :i9T 

Early Egyptians did not like to ride 
lifsrscs. Crurims nnic horseback returning 
chariot steeds to stables. Tlie earliest 
known liorsehock-rider in art is on a seal 
recovered from Siesa (Shushan of Scrip¬ 
ture), ancient capital of Elam. But 
Breasted, in Ancient Times, calls onr at¬ 
tention to a dtscm’cry' made by the hroneli 
digging at Susa, on which heads of horses 
were scratched its if to list a man*? pos¬ 
sessions, as early as 5000 a.c.—1.000 years 
Ixfore the horse was tamed in the Cau¬ 
casus. 

55 ce in picture loS of matter, from 
ikihylonian Ur, a chariot of about ^DOO 
D.c, drawn by w-hat may be horses, pos- 
sibly wild asses, Tlifs is one of the earhest 
portrayals of a two-wheeled chariot. 'Die 
picture also show^ a treasured relief now 
in the University MiLsenm of Philadelphia. 

Hcnii Frankfort, in his Archacoirogy' and 
the Sunicnan Probfcni. expresses his belief 
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tlist the: horsc^ uitli a mane Mentiryhig it 
as such^ wus used in very' carh' Susa J 
period in the 1 ‘Lgris-Eu.phrates Valley, 
acti tally in the al-'Ubsiid or nood-lcvel 
era; and tlmt horses continued to be tisecl 
up to tlic early dynastic period (c.3^000 
B.C.), when they appear in art portraj-aJs, 
hitched in paire drasving ploiA-s and 
chariots. 

Tile finest picture of a horse in Scrip 
hire and in all ancient literature is in Job 
39^ where the uriter describes a horse’s 
neck^ clothed "with the quivering mane" 
as he paws the vallcj'» leaping “as a locust," 
mocking fear as he prances out to “meet 
the armed men/' sis'allouing the very 
ground with his fierce battle lust as ife 
smells the Eght from afar, hears the 
tl] under of tlie captains^ and longs to get 
into the shouting and rattling of swords. 

Horses, of course, were plentiful in tlic 
Palestine of Paul's time, iivheu an escort 
of Roman centorions and seventy horse, 
men led him as far as AntipatHs en route 
to Caesarea by the Sea, 

'fhe horse in Bible narratives is synon¬ 
ymous with war. King David, who had 
eiicountcrcd Philistine cavuhy in the Plain 
of Philistia, U given credit for introducing 
wnr horws and chariots into Palestine. 
Philistines were accustomed to bringing 
600 horsemen agamst Israel. In another 
w=ar, as David fought toward the Euphra¬ 
tes* he used sabotage by hocking into 
lameness, as Joshua had done at Hazor, all 
hut joo horses out of 1,000 he captured 
from the '*king of Zobah" (I Chrqn* 
Solomon, son of Davids built up 
an enormous trade, transshipping horses 
From the north to Egv'pt and forwarding 
cedar wrxK] to the Ddta for chariots arrd 
mummv cases. He also imported from 
Eg)-pt horses for his own chariot cities, 
sucii as Megiddo, on its elevation above 
the Plain of Esdraelon^ battleground of 
the ages. Tlierc we have seen actual stone 
mangers, hitching posts, stalls, remnants 
of stables once occupied by his 1,400 
horses—and portions of the governor's 
residence in tiiis strategic pjiss which 
held a pinccT'gfip on trade and warfare 
between Galilee and the road to Egypt. 
Breasted and his colleagues of the Oriental 
Instihitc have done a superb Job of ex¬ 
ecrating Megiddo, records of which are 


nvailaldc in public libraries. See our pie- 
lure 21. of Megiddo maogcr and hitching 

post, 

Albright, in Ykrchacology and (he Rch- 
gion of Earh- Israel, attributes great im- 
portajicc to the horse and chariot in tfic 
developing civilization of flebrcw people 
living in e,973-933 bx. 7 hc record of I 
Kings 10 makes the story' graphic: “the 
horses which Solomon had were broiigjit 
up out of Kgyqit; and the king'’s merchants 
rt.'ceived them in droves, each drm'c at a 
price. And a chariot came up and went 
out of Egypt for six hundred shekels of 
silver, and a horse for a hundred and fifty','^ 

Yet cavalry' rs-as not introduced into 
Syria and Palestine, stales .'Uhright in a 
note (p, 3:15) to j'krchaeoiogy and the 
Refigion of JsraeJ, until the ninth century' 
DX. according to present eiiidcnce. lie be¬ 
lieves it wa 5 introduced from Indo-Euro¬ 
pean tcrrilory' (the home of Modes, Cim- 
mcrians, etc.) into Assyria, where, by the 
tvrelfth century', cavalry was nsed in battle. 
Finds at Gorarn (Tell Halaf) in northern 
Mesopotamia indicate that Nebuchadnez- 
V-ar used armed Norsemen in the sixtli cen¬ 
tury B.C. 

In Palestine^ horses and chariots w^ere 
used for huntin:g and other purposes tlian 
war, Tliey ^'brought him u|X>n horses," 
to be buried at Jerusalem, was the final 
record of King Amaziah, slain by conspira¬ 
tors at Lachish, the southem-border-for- 
tress of Judaea- Here, almost 3,000 years 
later, other conspirators treacherously 
slew the great British archaeologist J. L. 
Starkey, who was trying to unriddle the 
historic rubble of Lichish mound* 

One of the proud moments in Israel's 
discouraging record of invasions by Syman 
hosts IS the victory over Benhadad by 
jVhab of Samaria, whose young men forced 
the haughty' king to escape “^on a horse 
witli horsemen. And the king of Israel 
went out, and smote the horses and 
chariots" (I Kings ’0:20, =1)* All tlirou^ 
the bwfcs Kin gs and Ch ton ides horse 

narratives are plcnrifu!. An example is the 
occasion when Rabshakah tried to bribe 
Hezeldah's people at Jerusalem to side 
uath Sennacherib against the "bruised 
rc?ed," Egypt, saying, “I will give thee hvo 
thousand horses, if thou be able to set 
riders upon them" (H Kings 18:21). 


































i6. S)Tian shcpbcid leaduig bis flock of fat-taded sheep (Ps. 23:2, 4). 


17. Mammifled bull, illustrating the smeration of Egsptians for this sacred animal. (Brooklyn 
\fiuctnn) 



























i8- *'As 3 $hcq} that before its shearers is dumb” 19. A cun m the thickets of tlic Jordon V'alley. 
(Isa, 53:7). (Matson Photo Senice, Jcrualcm) 


20. Marble haltistradc. probably from the Rostra in Roman Forum, shouang animals sacrificed 
in the Sumefaurilia, an agricultural ceremony for purifying fields by driving boar, ram, and bull 
over the ground three times before slaving them. 
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Hebrews tTvidently acquJrcd large num- 
ber^ of :inimn 1 s during their captivity'. We 
read In Nehcnimh's tabubtion thnt they 
brought back to Jerusalem more than 
700 horsc^^ besides mules, camels, and 
a55c$, 'ITie first place given to the horses 
suggests a tv'pical Babylonian appreciation 
of this aiiiiuaL Tliere vi'as a Idorse Gate in 
tlie walls of Jcrusalern, repaired by priests 
Linder Nchemiah after the return from 
Babylon., Tlie Horse Gate led to tire 
palace^ in die ncinity gf the 7'eruplc. 

The horse w:as late getting to islands of 
the eastern Medtterraneiii!, as suggested 
by a badly drawn Late Minoan f or II 
seal. Tt show's a horse being shipped to 
Crete —a Curious little picture, with huge 
horse and small boat to indicate the im¬ 
portance of the cargo from tire Near East. 

Just as Iran today furnishes some of the 
world's Elies t hoiscs, so in ancient Ass^-ria 
we find art-ei,adence 5 of a great lo%"e of 
horses and of ability to portray them 
champing at the bit. Veins standing out 
on temples as masters ride to the hunt 
in chariots and draw' the ro)'nl bow taut. 
Great sculptors of Nineveh have left ns 
finely wTOUght Assyrian horses, as the .^s- 
suibanapal reliefs in tlie Lou\tc. Gems of 
horse depietion from Khoisabad are built 
up on millenniums of Babylonian skill in 
animal earning on tiny cylinder-seals from 
'jooD B.c, on, Ren^ Crousset calls the As¬ 
syrian who were the chief dread of Israel,, 
"'the greatest animal sculptors of the 
ancient world,'* Persians Imught three 
skills to poster!h'; riding horses, sliooting 
with the bow, and telling the truth. 

During ^V^o^ld War II modem Pales¬ 
tine bred army horses in long^unuscd acres 
of sandy soil, converted into gfassy pasture 
land, by the planting of trees and ctcelion 
of water tanks. Tlie tillage of Keren Ilaye- 
sod is an example of sueli a breeding place. 
Eastern Palestine breeds many horses to¬ 
day. Nelson Glueck, archaeologist, tells 
us that a first-mte mare, sure-footed far 
the old highlands, sells for about 5Soo, 
with a clause stipulating that mcry foal 
go back to the original owner, 

PESTS 

Farm families in Bible times were as 
much annm'td liy' troublesome pests as 


bndsmcn are today. llieM- included flies, 
evoked in unusually large numbers in dirty' 
Egvptirm settlements, as a force to "let 
the Hebrevs'S go/' 'I’lie account of Ex. 
8:20-:.| fits in well with sbll existing un¬ 
sanitary conditions in the nimJ mud-vil- 
la|,es, vvhere .Moslem parents hesitate to 
drive away infectious flics from even the 
eyelids of their children. Frogs, called up 
by the apparent magic of Jehavah from 
tlie muddy Nile, so tliat they overran 
people's homes, jumping into their beds, 
their ovens and their kneading troughs, 
are a S'ivid detail of this same Egy'ptian 
Bible saga of the oppressed Hcbreivs, tiven 
more dcstmetive was the pest of the 
locust, always dreaded by dwellers along 
the htediterranean and still a menace 
iivhich recurs in Palestine and Egvpt about 
every^ decade. The plqgue vividly described 
by die prophet Joel produced a national 
panic of '‘horse-heidcd" insects 1 Joel 2:jj. 
Hie dread which Palestinians felt for 
locusts and caterpillars consumiug Uieir 
crops is indicated by the inclusion in 
Solomon's prayer of dedication at the new 
Temple in Jcnjs-'ilem!, of a paragraph asking 
Jehovah to hear the people's prayers in 
time of locust invasion, (bee also Agticul 
turc, p. 20.) Afoths, too, arc as ancient 
a pest as the very civilization of Bible 
lands is ancient. Sometimes lHch: are 
translated as cateTJillars {Isa. 554). fob, 
in a parrieubriy dc^spondent mament, 
likened himself to a rotten garment^ con¬ 
sumed by moths {15:28); and, again, he 
compared the house built by a wicked 
rich man, to the frail home of the molli 
(27; 1 3 ], ‘Hie Psidiirist saw the comeli¬ 
ness of people fade avray as the perishable 
moth crumbles [Ps. 59:11), Isaiah well 
knew' the appetite moths had for old wool 
garments {50:9); possibly this prophePs 
robes were ninch motlucsiten. Jesus had 
often waIdled Marj' at Nazareth expose 
the family''s himd-woven garments to the 
fortifv'ihg sun. His si'ords recorded bv 
Matthew (6:19) may be autobiographical: 
"Liy not up for yourselves treasures upon 
the earth, where moths and rust con¬ 
sume." Clothing and farm implements 
were men’s chief assets, and damage to 
them was serious, Rodents and field 
mice, vvhich ate army supplies, w'Cie alsc 
pests. 
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WILD ^\NIM\LS 

When the terse narrative of Mark tells 
us that jesus for forty* days “u-as with the 
wild beasts” dunng his wilderness tempta¬ 
tion, he gives us a clue to wild-animal 
life present in Bible lands through thou¬ 
sands of years, 'llic rugged, forbidding 
highland character of much of Palestine 
and 'Iranslordan >11*3$ more fit for wild 
beasts than for farming until at last it was 
tamed by Canaanitc and llcbrcss*. Scrip¬ 
ture pages arc full of references to wild 
animals. Let us look at this roster. 

WILD .\SSES 

Mentioned morc often than any other 
animal of the rugged areas is the wild ass. 
jeremiah \*ividly describes them as accus¬ 
tomed to the wilderness, snufling up the 
wand. Ilosea called Israel of the eighth 
century* a.c. “a wild ass all alone by* him¬ 
self.” 'I*he book of Daniel referred to the 
deposed Nebuchadnezzar as “dw’clling 
with the wild asses.” 

Rene Grousset, in The Civilizations of 
the Near and Middle East, stresses the 
noted bas-reliefs of Assurbanapal hunting 
wild asses and sending tlicm headlong in 
rout, piercing some by arrows so that they 
stagger to the ground, spurring liLs dogs 
on to bite the legs of others. Tnc weaker 
asses run for their lives, and colts, innocent 
of their danger, kick up their heels—all 
this graceful, rapid motion picture in the 
hard, cold medium of Assyrian higliland 
stone. 

FOXES AND I,\CK.\LS 

Foxes were familiar to Bilile people, and 
numerous, as suggested by* the story of 
Samson, who caught 500 and tied fire¬ 
brands to their tails, sending them into 
harscst fields of Philistine eircmics. Pos¬ 
sibly these “foxes” were wolflike jackals, 
mcmlx'rs of tire dog family Canis aureus. 
of which there are still many in the land. 
They arc a banc to farmers, who erect 
whitewashed piles of stones in fields for 
“jackal-scares.” as American farmers set 
up scarecrows. Even near towns as large 
as Nazareth we have lately heard jackals 
hideously laughing in the night. Jesus 


referred to foxes as having holes for their 
homes, cs'cn though he had no pbcc to 
lay his head. Perhaps this allusion and 
also his reference to Herod as “that fox” 
(Luke 15:52) were suggested by memories 
of his boyho^ at Nazareth (Luke 9:58). 
In Egypt the jackal or fox was a sacr<^ 
animal, its likeness being used commonly 
as an amulet. The jackal-ncadcd god, Anu- 
bis, is associated with Osiris, g^ of the 
dead and the underworld. 

a\ZELLES 

Gazelles—Small, graceful, soft-eyed 
antelopes (illus. 69)—and wild roc de¬ 
lighted the eye of mountain-dwelling 
prophets like Samuel, who refers to their 
dainty light-footedness on the high pbces 
(II Sam. 2:18). The Psalmist's hart pant¬ 
ing for the water-brooks as his heart longed 
for God reflects many a beautiful scene 
observed by shepherds as they* w-atcred 
their flocks. Among the “clean” animals 
listed by the codifier of the old Ilcbresv 
law as suitable for food are the “hart, and 
the gazelle, and the roebuck, and the w ild 
goat, and the pvga^, and tlic antelope, 
and the chamois” (Dent. 14:.!. 5), all of 
which have cloven hoofs and chew the 
cud—essential qualifications for “clean¬ 
ness.” 

Of gazelles, Egy*ptians Ihing c.1575 n.c. 
made family pets, carsing their likenesses 
in p:iintcd U'ory statuettes surrounded bv 
greenery, as we see in the Metropolitan 
Kluscum of Art. llicy prized monkcx'S and 
sometimes embalmed and buried them. 
Apes were sacred to Tliot, god of writing. 

^\'ILD CO.ATS 

On high cliffs wild goats marked the 
lairs sought bv fugitives like young David, 
waging guerrilla warfare against Saul in the 
NN ildemess of Engedi. Hie charm of 
los'cly little wild gnats, “dancing” on 
alxmdnncd palace flwrs of Inst cities, 
stirred the fancy of writers like Isaiah and 
Job, W'ild goats, or Sinaitic ibexes, appear 
on marvelous prehistoric rock-car\ings re¬ 
cently seen and described by Nelson 
Glueck, exploring at Kilwiin, in’a remote 
tip of the north Arabian Desert. lie re¬ 
veals how sensitive to the loveliness of 
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this dclicalc anirnal, with its widc-cumiig, 
knotted horns, were pteopfe ^vho drcM’ its 
grace uii rocks some 10,000 }cars ago in 
a center where men depended on the hunt 
for tlicir forxi, 'I'hcsc roek-dra\i'ing5 in the 
Nubian s^^ndstone hill, where caravan 
routed iiTfOved to desert oases, were known, 
to rarly Chnatiaii lieimits worshiping Cod 
on this londy Jnte, I'iiey prove tlie surpris¬ 
ing skill of prehistoric artists who por¬ 
trayed '*tlie fu]! beauty of the delicate 
animal/' Says Glucck in The Ot/ier Side 
of fordan; , two ibexes, superimposed 
o]i aiutther drawing ot an ox, shov%ing 
nostrils, ncckhnc, and horns rising and 
sweeping back gmcefuTly from t!ie h':ad, 
then curv ing and tapering to sharp points 
touching the back: the foreleg in nimc- 
meut—all these features are hound to¬ 
gether in a delicate yet strongly portrayed 
whole, which gives tire roek-dnnving a 
vibrant reality, rather strange, in view of 
the tliousands of years winch have elapsed 
since it was first* cxcculed’'—in the Na- 
tiifian era o^f die Mesolitliic Period. 

RABBITS 

Pfie rabbit, or coney', and the hare were 
dainty wild animals but were dcelarcd unfit 
for fcxxl because they' chew' cud and "do 
not part the hoof'—an odd proluhition by 
ancient Hebrew lawgivers. The author of 
proverbs calls conics *‘a feeble folk/' 
which, iievcrtlieleiS, ''make llicir houses 
in the rocks'^ (50:16). 

MISCELLYN’EOUii W'lLt) .VXIMALS 

If yoci arc intcrc-stecl further in wild 
animals of the Bible, took up also the 
leopard (possibly tlic swift Assyrian 
dicctah 1 , the bear (probably the European 
brown Ini-ar), and tne serpent. ITic latter 
played an inconsistent rolcr In Babvlonta 
and other lands honoring earth-goddesses, 
it wus revered, fir Crete, as vvefl as in 
iL’ilian towns such as first-century' Pompeii, 
the serpent was a beneficent spirit looking 
after the household- Tn Pompeian kitchens 
and rooms where the fiunily gods were 
honored in little niches, we have seen 
placeji reserved for snakes wlio came out to 
eat fresh e^s, Creeks made the serpent 
3 sv'mbol ofAesculapius, god of medicine, 
whose cmblciir ph^’sicians still use. But 
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IlebrcH’S regarded the serpent, or snake, 
of which there arc some thirh' varieties 
in Palestine, as "subtle," poisonous, un¬ 
clean. John the Baptist caUetl Pharisees 
"offspring of vipers” (Matt. 5^7). Vet 
snake-wisdom was so proverbial that Jesu 
instructcxl Iris disciples to be ‘Vise as 
serpents" £i\ratt. 10:16), live storj' of 
Aaron's priestly rod turning into a serpent 
before the eyes of Flianioh, to terroriKC 
him into pennittiug the departure of 
Israel from Egymt, is one of the great ser¬ 
pent stories of the Bible. 

the Israelites of IkTiekiah's rime 
worshiped the "brazen serpent" that 
Moses had made, they we-re reminiscent 
of this incident and were also dtiing 
obeisance "pist in case" to a fcircd foe. 
Also, tliey prohybly felt the infiltration of 
serpent wcirshi() from PhotmicLans and 
Babylonmns who gave this animal a place 
in their Ashcrah cult houses (illus. ^58), 

\'Lirious scmidouresticated animals, sitcli 
as antelopes and hyenas, arc depicted eat¬ 
ing from mangers in stalls along with 
cattle in a relief of walls of the tomb of 
Mercruka at E^'ptinn Saqqarah of the 
twenty-seventh century' n.c, A picture of 
this remarkable panel of stalled animals 
has been publislied hv’ the Oricnhi] Insti¬ 
tute in the Suqqanih Series. Tlie delicate 
Jioms of the antelopes and the character¬ 
istic prowling pose of the hyenas arc 
admirably done. 

BIG CAME I\ nlBIT LANDS 

EJepharifs appear to have been early on 
the hunters’ list in E^TSt. for the ap^r- 
ance of ivory fans and ivory-Inlaid furniture 
and accessories indicates a local sxnrrce. 
Elephants arc seen in mosaies rif the trad¬ 
ing center at Ostia, piirt of Rome. They- 
were prized for their ivory-yieldiug tnsks, 
employed in the fine arts, for carved bronze 
mirror handles, cult figurines, cylinclcr- 
-sealsj, jewel and cosmetic boxes, spinning 
whorls and distaff heads, and inlaid gam- 
ing-hoards found all over tire Meditcfraucan 
w'orld. Ivotyr combs w'cre conmmn. 

Lions stalk through Bible narratives a.j 
"fudgments" on people at Samaria who 
"know' not the faw' of the god of the 
Uind" iTI Kings i":26). Yet lions vi'erc 
pets at such luKiirinus courts as Solomon's 
and the Egv'pll.in Fharaolis'. And in ,A;- 
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Syrian ba^i rLlicfs tlity arc clij^cktl ivith 
superb grace and strength, 5>TnboIi2Jng \hc 
massive strength of the .\5S\Tian Empire. 

Crouching lions, lions that roar and 
trar people aparh lions lurhing in snow 
pits, liens that break men's l^ncs with 
sharp teeth, young lions tliat rend docks— 
these range from Genesis through Rcs'ela- 
tion uilh terrifying effect. Yet Isaialt 
offsets all the lion's b«tiality in his wonder- 
Ful prophecy' of the era of peace, when 
“the calf and tlic young lion shall [lie 
dowTi logetherj . . , and a little child shall 
lead them . . . and tlic Hon shall eat 
straw' like the o\“ (Isa. ii;6, 7). 

Besides Uic lion, nature-loving Egyp¬ 
tians, armed with boomerangs and spears, 
also hunted wild cattle, wild hoars, wolv'cs, 
hyenas, ra^reupmes, /acl^fs, iriounfahi 
goats, and Juppopotamj, which flourished 
in marshy swamps from 2000 b.c. on. 
Isaiah gives the data that wild antelopes 
were caught in huge nets (51:20). 

For the enigmatic monsters of the deep 
vi^^dly described by Job as "'leviathan” 
and "behemoth" our best pictures come 
from the mind of William Blake, reacting 
to die powerful chapters 40 and 41, de¬ 
picting monstrous hippopotami lying 
"under the lotns trees, in the covert of tlie 
reed, near willow's” of a hrewk whose over¬ 
flowing does not annoy. Possibly the 
leviathan is a huge \arie^' of Nile croco- 
di/e, which cannot, says Job, be drawn 
out with 3 fishhook, or have his jaw 
pierced with a spike, or allow his "strong 
scales" to be scj^ratcd, for they- arc "shut 
up together as with a close sca),^' so tightly 
that no air ttn get between them. Job's 
words, describing the leviathan’s q;es as 
"red as die morning'* and his breath "as 
coals," leave no doubt in the reader's mind 
that he is talking about the crocodile, 
sacred to Eg^tians. Many crocodiles live 
to a great old age. 

A BIBLICAL WALPURGrSNACtTT 

One of the favorite vchicies used by 
Hebrew propheb to convc)' God's awesome 
doom cm w'icted dtics was a picture of 
once-royal rooms intiabifed by "doleful 
creature's," such as the porcdpinc, [he oavi, 
and the raven, with nvolves crying in 
castles "and jackals in their pleasant 


palaces (Isa. 15:22). Isaiah couched the 
doom of ancient civilizations in terms of 
untenanted palaces filled with thorns and 
nettles, fortresses tliat were habitations 
of jackals, "a court for ostriches,” a 
lendezv'ous of wolves and other "howling 
creatures" and "'night monsters, kites and 
dart-snakes.'^ His consummate description 
of "terror that stalks by night" is un- 
Hilled c\'eti by Edgar Allan Poe's 
Haunted House” or modem mvsterv 
stories. 


ANfjVLkLS 7 N ART AND \TORSH7P 

BAB’I'LOMA 

It was incrifable that the fondness of 
early dwellers in Bible lands for animals 
should play a prominent part in both 
their art and their worship. Much of dicir 
art w^s sacred. Of course, sheer fantasy 
sometimes dictated designs, as in the case 
of the delightful little donkeys gracing the 
end of the chariot pole in Queen Shuh ad's 
Sumerian equipige of thelate fourth mil¬ 
lennium s,c. Animal motifs play a larger 
role ill Sumerian religiotis art tlian anv 
other design. I his fact is cMdeneed bv the 
famous animal orchestra inlaid on the 
harps excavated from the tomb of a king 
at Ur (illus. 174), by designs on the 
bumerian gaming-board (illus. 221)^ and 
nwiiy a fric/c of excavated tern pies, 
the famous milking scene from the A- 
Aimi-Padda*s Temple at *al-Ubaid show's 
an ancient Babylonian ritual. Milkers arc 
seated behind Hie animals in 3 shed qf 
wattled mud; farm h cipcrs arc ca rtine 
aw-ay ]ars of warm milk; others lead cows 
Jn to be milked, with as much "organiza- 
hon as the Barden “Rotolactar” exhibit 
at the New York World’s Fair, Thes' 
^kc up a charming scene from animal 
husbandry m early Babylonia. Another 
famous evidence of animals in art among 
ancient Baby lonians is the marvelous bowl 
canjd skillfully executed, massive 
"w I ^ among sheaves of perfect 

froni possiblv 

me ^ird millennium h.c., now in the Brit- 
isn Museum, is a wonderful pnrtrava] of 
ancient honor p;iTd to sources of life, Tlic 
amaiinglv wcIlHcaned animals enlivening 
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Babylonian cylinder-seals (flltis. 8o) shfh'if 
U5 bdw deftly ancient artists earned 
intaglios of pwUcs, goats, bears, and lions 
with very' primitive Niseis. Some of these 
animal seals may have documented tlie 
sale of sheep, taitle, and pigs to temples 
for sacrifice in Sumeria. Such a one is in 
the authors' collectjon. 

Sometimes the only clue we get to the 
varieties of animals in proto-Sumerian 
times is the dung surviving in mud plaster 
of ancient homes. Thus wx know they 
had cattle, sheep, pigs, as suggested by 
Gordon Childe in New Light on The 
Most ,\ncient East, A bas-relief showing 
four-wheeled chariots indicates that very 
early Sumerians of Mesopotamia had at 
least mules, if not horses, 

CAN,\,\N 

We need only read translations of the 
famous Ugarit tablets found at Ras Shamra. 
in nortlicni Syria to discover tiie part 
played by animals here in rituals of wor¬ 
ship—rituals which exerted a jsrofound 
influence upon rites of early Israel. 

,\lbright cites sacrifice of tJic ass in 
w'orship by Amorfles in the eighteenth 
century B.c.,, even as non-Christian Arabs 
of Byaantinu centuries saCriEctxl the 
camch 

EGYPT 

Egypt balances up the Babylonian love 
of animab vve have found at the eastern 
end of the Fertile Crescent. As far bach 
as excavated material goes, vve find people, 
even in predTOaslic limes (i^-, bclore 
poo D.C-), wearing faience beads strung 
together with small animal amulets, mere 
recital of which sounds like a catalogue of 
a 200; lizards; crococliiTes. haivks, eats, fal¬ 
cons, frogs, flics, buils" heads,, baboons, 
snakes, scorpions, frogs. Tlie UmVcTsity 
Museum at Philadelphia has a fine proces¬ 
sion of these in its cases, 

Egyptians embodied Morus, a member 
of their chief triad of deityas a haivk- 
god (illus. 150). Tlie goddess Hathor 
W'as cow-hcaded. 

The spiritual young Akhcnalon had at 
his El-Amama pabce a zoological garden 
unique tn the ancient w'orld. It lives on 
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In the Gczirj Gardens near Cairo today. 

From the Bible itself, as well as from 
ancient Egyptian art, wc know' the preva¬ 
lence of bu/ls in art, not only in connec¬ 
tion with the vast Scrapium for worship of 
sacred mummified bulls at Saqqarah, but 
also in their influence upon sacred Hebre^v 
art: 

They [Israel] mnidc a calf in Jforcb, 

And worshipped a molten imagCr 

'lints thciy dianged thdr glory 

For the UkeiiHS of an ox that c^tatt gmss. 

“Ps. jo 6 :jq, 20 

But os late as the time of Jeroboam an¬ 
other Calf was ^t up and worshiped by the 
Jews who had revolted against tlic succcii- 
sion of Solomon^s son aud the true Cod 
of their fathers (I Kings i:t;3S). 

For Cretan bull-worship and bulls in 
art see ill us. 20. The bull signified strength. 
It was: elaborately sacrificed in the Greek 
colony of Syracuse in Sicily, whose altars 
were famous. Hie bull figtired, too, in 
Mithraic worship, popular across the whole 
width of the Mediterranean. .An ancient 
bas-relief in Naples Museum sbow'S Mith¬ 
ras himself, in a pobteri, Pundilikc Phn'g- 
ian cap, skiving an agonized bull. Tlie 
sun and moon Icfok benignanlly from 
above, and llespcms, the pipc-plajing eve¬ 
ning 5tar, and the torch-bearing Lucifer, 
the morning star^ witness tlic act. 

One of the most famous depictions of 
the giant bull in ancient art is die Far- 
nese Bull, once in the National Museum 
at Nyiles, It shows two sons, Amphion 
and Zethos, tying to a raving bull the 
woman Dircc, w'ho had in jealous angyr 
against their inolhcr Anriope sent her to 
prison on Mount Cithacron, lest hir 
offspring soon to be born be hostile to 
Dirce. The family dog looks on in astonish¬ 
ment. Tlie mother An Hope lingers be¬ 
hind the bull, entreating mercy for her 
enemy. 

In conncctiDn w'ilh funeral rites, Egyp¬ 
tians prepared canopic Jars of alabaster or 
marble to contain human entrails. These 
had lids caned in the shape of the ox, 
eagle, owl, or jackal W'ltb whom custodian¬ 
ship of the particulfir organ was associated. 
Scv'Cral of tlit jars arc in the University 
Museum at Philadelphia. Animal shapes 
were also used in tlie pdlcttes on which 
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prcdynasric Eg,pi of 0.5:00 n.c. gioiind 
its cosine lies. Some of these—duel:?, fnr* 
ties, flounders, suriflsli—we see today in 
lliis same museum. In Ikdftrian Egpt, 
wfltic earliest agriculture W’tis pnicticed, 
dogs were sometimes huricti with their 
mitTicrs, even as horses and chariots were 
immured in the royrd tombs at Suinc- 
rtnn Ur. 

hirst Dynasty Egyptians honored ani¬ 
mals sufficiently to can'c them on tombs, 
to erect a tomb for tlircc fa^mrile asses 
on a platform in a courtyard, and to bury.' 
ducks in a tomb large cnongli for a h Liman 
being. 

Later Egyptians mummified animals as 
lliCT did human bodies. The Universiti' 
Museum at Philadelphia shows mummiefs 
of cals, falcons, crocodiles, ibexes, and 
lizards, lllustnitiotj 17 shows a irminmificd 
^^^►ptmn bull. 

'Hie first nome of upjjcr Egypt placed 
on its heraldic coats of anus an elephant 
accumparLied by native animals. 

PALES^DS’K .\ND SXm.\ 

From the very' beginning of Hebrew 
worship, animals played an important 
part. As early ?s fiatriardial times the 
representative male wa.s used in sacrifice 
and the fcmaFc, reserved for breeding. 
Hre ram which became providentially 
eiiught in a lliickct by its cuning boms 
(illns, 19} was substituted! as a burnt- 
offering by Abraham just as the Patriarch 
uoj alwtit to offer his own son Isaac, as 
the lamb demanded bv God (Gen. zi—^ 
13). 

Moses, who as a shepherd had scrsxd in 
the wilderness grazing grounds of his 
father in-l;Hv, Jethro the Midianite, taught 
his hock of human sheep coming up from, 
Egypt lliat thev' were never to work the 
male flrstlmg of their herd aud flock, but 
should bring them as a thank-offering to 
Jcliovah: “Tliou shall eat it beforx: Jclio- 
^‘ah dry Cod year by year in the place 
which Jelioisah shall choose, thou and thy 
liousehoM. And if it hai,'c any blemish, as 
if it be lame or blind , , , tliou shall nut 
sacrifice it unto Jehm:ah thy Cnd. . , 
Only thou shall not cat the blood thereof 
thou shall pour it out upon the ground 
as water” fneut. i:::i£)-i5). 


'Hiis rituiil was to take place within the 
gates of the worshiper's settlement- It be¬ 
came a natural ccieuiutiial in conscc|uciic(j 
of the first Paisoi'cr, Here, alwojs, the 
lamb from cither the &hci:p or the goats 
was to be without blemish: “Eat not of it 
raw', nor bculcd at all with wuter. but rrersl 
with fire; its head with its legs and with 
the inwards thereof” |Ex, And 

"let nothing remain of it until morning." 
Jesus observed the Pas 50 ^'l.T ev'cry spring, 
as righteous Jesvs do todaj', 'Po his friends 
lie said, “With desire I have desired to eat 
this passover with you before 1 suffer" 
(Luke :::i 5). By lus SiicriEce of self upon 
the cross, Christ become out Fassover, as 
Paul once wTote to Christians at Corinth, 

'Pie cuning boms of rams made tniin- 
pets fs/jokrsl calling worshijKrrs to the 
Temple (illus. 175 and iq). 

'Ilic grcjiter the national prosperitv', the 
larger lire number of animals employed 
for the sacrifice on the altar at Jcrusal^. 
Hiis altar, wliieh had been the threshing' 
floor of Oman the Icbusite in the time 
of David, was a rock having great holes 
down wdiieh the blood of sacrificed animals 
Howed to tEic Kidron Valiev, Pi is rock is 
mclnsed today by the Doniu of the Rock 
in the old I’cmpic Area (Ulus, 255 J. Even 
rulers who lived as early as Gudea of 
Lagash, felt the nnuscating waste of stich 
rocedure and tried to refumi the ritual, 
t rem:iEiicd for a prophet of Israel many 
centurics later to teach: 'AVill Jehovah 
be plca-sed with thousands of rams, or with 
lenv of thousands of rivers of oil? , , 
what dotli Jehovah itx|L]ire of tliee. but to 
do Justly, and to love kindness, and to w'.qlk 
Immhly with thy God?" (Mic, fi.S). 

GREECE ANT> ROME 

Creek love of animals is best exempli¬ 
fied by the remarkable silver coins for 
which they were famous in antient times. 
Ehe OH'I ornamented tlic silver piecei 
of Athcu.s. as the curly-wiaged Jiorse ?ega- 
ius did the drachmas of Corinth in the 
.Lvlh century iix. At Cumae, a Creek 
colony in Italy, a bimiau-beadcd bull was 
coined in a.c, Colonia stntek an 
antlered stag on her coins of h.c. 

Kroton featLircd the eagle. The bee w:is 
shETipcd on a niohcy of Ephesus iu 387 
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;iiid coikd scqTCttfs circuintt'd licrc in 
die fir&t eentur)' b.c. It is nobibk that 
Creek Islands strueli dcsij^s featuring sea 
life. Sicily minted sqa crabs at Akra^s and 
dn/jdiius ut Messina, and ss caily as yog 
II.c. flic Aegean island uf Aegina used 
sea Nirtles on her coins. Oilier cities of 
Sicily stamped tlidr coins with a man- 
ht^tded biiN^ Itanoring tlic rivei'god Gelas; 
llitiicm used walking cocks and hens be¬ 
fore 4S9 B.c. Sicilian SyraciiH: coined de- 
si^is of four doJphiiJS and of n lion tinder 
3 nnrsc-dmwTi chariot, symbolizing the de- 
fesit of African Carthage, ' 1 ‘bo bearded. 
King goat appears on coins or Aigai in 
Aehaia (4:51-371 B.C.); the flying doi'C, on 
excellent ones made atSik^on In the Fourth 
centiicy a.c, l^pscinating money from the 
great Phoenician port of Byhfos, on the 
coast of present-day Lebanon, shows a 
gjiHc)' With 3 boil's head at its prme and 
a SCSI horse fittingly placed bclosv the gal¬ 
ley’, II1C Phoenickin merchants were clt- 
tiinly tilt! Jicn horses peddling the wares 
of the eastern scaisoard of the Mediter¬ 
ranean to their neighbors joutli and west. 

^^'c fiitd no such depiction of animal 
life on coins of Jews, to whom such 
artistry’ would be making of graven images. 

Creeks honored the scr/>£tit as the 
wisest of animals, 'Iliq’ ^vc him to Mer¬ 
cury' as a symbol and to Acsculapins, 'Hie 
horse they honored as the gift of Neptune, 
whose foaniy-inancd pairs drove him 
triumphantly among their lovely ,\egcati 
islands. In the fiftri century b.c. their 
sculptors made superb canings of horses. 
A glurious Roman depiction of Neptune's 
horses is preserved in its original site at 
Ostia, port of the capital, in black-and- 
white floor mosaics of the old Chamber of 
Cointncrcc. 

Romans on tlicir altars sacrificed pfgs, 
cattle, and sheep, all wearing w’rcaths of 
honor, as we see in the picture of these 
anim.ila carved on an altar in the Roman 
Forum, illus, ao, 

Romans prized animals as pets, received 
from ambassadors of conquered countries, 
V^cnrimous snakes came from India, Prob¬ 
ably the earliest tiger seen in Roint wos a 
gift to Caesar Augustus, w’ho ruled at the 
time of Christ's birth, from an Indian 
kine. exfiibitcd, like tlie rhinoceros, as 
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“something new" from Ethiopia. Even 
elephants appeared m the gladiatorial 
shows, along with tniined hulks and horses. 
When temples were dedicated at Rome, 
holocausts of animals occurred. In amphi¬ 
theatres known to the world of Paul's day 
cages of Jinns were stored underground^ 
ready for their onslaught of human victims, 
as We know’ Fmm the martyT annals of 
earliest Christians. \V'^c have seen tfieir un¬ 
derground cells at Italian Putcoli, (dlus, 
pA'cn into Roman .Arks in France 
Incurs and otlier wild animals were shipped 
for the arena, E\'ery arena fight was pre¬ 
ceded by 3 “circus" procession of animals 
through the streets. By tliesc August Lis car¬ 
ried iwpidar fas'or throughout his empire. 
Es'cn at Jerusaleiii. Herod set up similar 
festivals to curry favor with his Jewish sub¬ 
jects, who witnessed them with lukcw’arm 
enthusiasm. 

Egypt under tlic Ptolemies staged great 
animal pamdes tlrrough thn streets of 
Alexandria, ivhetc giralTcs, ostriches 
hitched to chariots, wild asses pulling 
char lots j camels loaded with spices, 2,000 
hounds, and cages of beautiful parrots, 
peacocks, pheasants, and other African 
birds made the air brilliant with color and 
cries. Ilie zoo at Alexandria was notable 
in the second century' rt,c. 

R^RLT CrmiSTlAM ,\RT 

Animah svero prominent motifs in early 
Christian art. 71 ic lion denoted Mark’ 
the ox, Luke. Sheep w'ere still prominent, 
syuiilwhVJng the faithful disciples of the 
good Shepherd, who under guise of a 
Greek Orpheus watli the sxvcct music from 
the pipes of his gospel led the flock xviKre 
he desired. 

Dorothy Lithrop and Helen French 
bring to a beautiful climax thdr pielure 
book Animals of Jlic fliblCr by an illus¬ 
tration based on Isa. 11 ly-g. Tlicy show' a 
little child seated in joyous felloss's!!ip of 
animals under a group of trees of the Bible 
—fig. oak. vine—fntidb'ng the beard of 
a kingly lion. A lambkin runs up to join 
the piay, and a little black sheep is cuddled 
against a leopard amid .i|iprovir]g floweoi 
gr.iciiig this scene of peace and good will 
among all God s creatures. 
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ADDITIONAL BIBLE 
REFERENCES 

‘’Abraham rose early in tJie morning, 
and saddled his ass, and took * * , Isaac 
his son, * . . And Abraham said unto the 
young rnent Abide ye here with the ass, 
and 1 and the bd will . . , worship, and 
come again unto you,*' (Gen, 22.:5, 6) 

“the Lord answered him^ and said. Ye 
hypocrites, doth not each one of you on 
tlic sabbatli loose tiis ox or his ass from 
the stall, and lead him ai^'ay to uttering?*' 
(A better translation ol “stall” is “man¬ 
ger/') (Luke i5:ij) 

“the Midianites' . . . camels were without 
number, as the sand which is open die 
sca-shoic for multitude” (Judg. 7:11) 

The Gadites and the half-tribe of Manas- 
sch eaphircd from the Ilagritcs “of their 
eamcls fifty thousand” (1 Cnron, 5:21) 

Isaiah spoke of “a troop of eamels'* or 
eamels drawing ehanots (Isa. 21:7) 

“Hazael w^ent to meet him, and toot 3 
present willi him, eicn c\^cry' good thing 
out of Damascus, fortv camels' burden”^ 
(11 Kings 

"he sacriEced an ox and a fatling” (II Sam, 

6;i^) 

“Take a heifer with thee, and say, I am 
come to sacrifice to jehosuh'* (1 Sam. 
i6:x-5) 

“The ox knoiveth his mvner” (Isa. 1:3) 

“if an ox gore s man 01 a woman to death, 
the ox shall be surely stoned, and its flesh 
shall not be eaten; but the owner . , , 
shall be quit” (Ex. iiiifi) 

(But if the ox had been goring people 
habitually without the mvner confining it, 
the owner, as well as the ox, was to be put 
to death.) 

“WTierc no oxen are, the crib is dean" 
(Prov. 14:4) 

“Better is a dinner of herrbs, where love 
is. 


Tlian a stalled ox and hatred therev^th*' 

(Frov. 15:17) 

“the man was very great, and he had three 
thousand sheep, and a thousand goats; 
and he was shearing his sheep in Camid. 
N'OW' the name of the man was Nabal'^ 
(t Sam. 25:1, 3) 

“Will 1 eat the flesh of bulls. 

Or drink the blood of goats?” (Ps. 50:13) 

'‘Be thou diligent to know tlic state of thy 
flocks, . . . 

The lambs are for thy cbtliing. 

And the goats are the price of the field; 
And there will be goats milk cnou^ for 
thy food, for the food of thy household” 
(Prm\ 27:13, 16-7) 

■"llie pastures are clothed with flocks” 
(Ps. 65:13) 

'Tic led forth his own people like sheep, 
^Vnd guided them in the wildemcss like a 
fiock*^(Ps. 78:52) 

“So wre tliy people and sheep of thy pasture 
Will give thee thanks former” (Ps. 79:13) 

“Give car, O Shepherd of Israel, 

Tbqu that leadest Joseph like a flock” 
(p5, 3 o:i) 

*'we are the people of his pasture, and the 
sheep of his hand” (Fs. 9517) 

^'hc suffereth not their cuttle to decrease” 
[Ps. 107:38) 

“He shall feed hb flock like a shepherd/* 
(Isa. 40:11) 

"Israd is a hunted sheep” [fcr. 50:17) 

'^aj the sheep of Bozrali” (b'lic. 1:12) 

'*As sheep having no shepherd” (Matt. 
9;j6) 

^‘I send you forth ns sheep id the midst of 

w^olvcs” (Math 10:16) 

“Fear not, little flock" (Luke 12:32) 
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more ihm rliou, Ihou shalt not be afraid 
, . , for [chovah thy Cod Is thee:'* 
(Deut. 20:i) 

“Some trust in chariots, and some iti 
horses; 

But vve ^vill nialcc mention of the mime of 
Jehovah Our God ' (Ps^ "°' 7 ) 

"he: took him up to him Into the churiut'* 
(][ Kings 10^1 

' Be ye not as tJie horsct or as the mule *,, 
Whose trapping must be bit and bridle to 
hold them in” [Ps. 33:9) 

"A horse is a vain thing for safety" (Ps. 
33:17) 
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^'Foed my sheep” (John 31:17) 

*'tbe great shepherd of the sheep" (Heb. 
13:20) 

’“the ssvino ... is unclean unto you: of 
their flesh ye shall not cat” (Dcut, 14:8) 

‘hicitlier cast vour pearls before the s^vine” 
(Matt. 7:6) 

"And tliey' came out and went into the 
sivine" (Alatt. 8:31) 

“he sent him into liis fields to feed swine" 
(Luke 15:15) 

"When thou gocst forth to battle , . , 
and seest horses, and chariots, and a people 
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Tl^cy part my gannciits among thon^ 
At;d upon my vcstiirc do tlicy cast lots. 

—Ps. ii'.iS 
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LVTRODUC 7 'fON 
A'rrmiDE of bible people to their 

GARMENTS 

The Bible gives generous details about 
pcoplc^s apparel in the centuries covered 
by its mrratives^ These are being supple- 
mented es'Ciy' fci^' nionths by findings like 
tlic tablet, or stelc^ from northern Syma 
rrtcently identified by Albright as braring 
a portrait of the cliicf Tyrian god. Mel- 
earthy attired in the Syrian loincloth of 
8 50 BlCl, Vi'licn Benhadad [ of OamasciiS 
erected the stele. Such discoveries give us 
not oiilv x-ahinhlc date pegs in near eastern 
history "but details alwut what people wore 
in a given era. 

It is interesting to place side bj' side the 
findings of an archaeologist like Albright, 
investjgating the SsTian Desert, and the 


cyc-watness account of Syrian Arab attire 
in modern times as described by Colonel 
Ijw'fence in his Letters, Albriglit says that 
certain Syrian Desert tra\'cling tinkers tn 
day arc dressed like Anioritcs of :ooo n.c, 
—men and women alike, in brilliantly 
colored striped woolen bmics, walkinfi 
along beside their tcaiisport asses annisd 
with bows, javelins, and stringed lyres 
Says Lawrence: the ^la dress ealled “of 
the scs'en kings'"^ is made of a tunk of 
fien'-coloretl alternating strijxs, reaching 
froin neck to ankle, over which a short 
blue coat, red-lined, is womj and tiic 
incsatahlc c:istcrTj girdle witb thirteen 
tassels m ^■arious colors and a head-cloth of 
sihcf-and'bbck w^oven fabric under bkiek 
goat's hair rings, 'f’o this add a gold-em- 
bmidcred silk vest, a white under-tunic, 
and socks of every' imagitiabk tint; and 
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multiply all this brilli^incc by nincly-nme; 
and you have* s;iys Lawrence, a picture of 
a SjTiati Desert group near Carchemish at 
the head of the 'rigris-Euph rates today, 
where ^\'^KJlky and 1-aAiTcncc dug before 
W'urltl ^^'ar 1 . Again Liwrcncc describes 
his budyguiird of fift\^ mounted horsemen 
appoiritcd by King FcLsal as *'gay as a 
bed of tulips"—coveted contrast with the 
drib monotony of the descr Explain of dry 
thom and tamarisk trees. Tlic camels art 
as brilliantly attired, be sap, with wool 
and bead tiappings as their riders, who 
slug lustily as the easailcadc of color moves 
up a drs' stream bed. 

The iate Sir Minders Petrie believed 
that tile gaiety Jind charm of early Amo- 
rites set the hislrion for high-ehiss Ep^p- 
tiaiis. who were influenced by the vivacious 
way’s of living of these happy desert people. 

Love of bright clothing appears in Scrip¬ 
ture as charBCteristic of folks living in dull 
liaekgmunds. James in his epistle refers to 
a rnnin corning into a synagogue in "gay 
clotliing,^^ goodly apparel, topped off by a 
handsome ring—in contrast with a man in 
"vile clothing" a:2, 5, King James 

Version]. The vision which came to Cor* 
nclius, the dev-out Roman centurion of 
Joppa, was of a man “in bright apparel" 
(Acts iq:^o]. 

In spite of monotonous standardl/ation 
of sMc due to the limited variety of ma* 
tcrrals, people in Bible lands ivcrc much 
interested in their appsirel. A man valued 
his gamiciits ticxt after the ass which 
eamed him. If he slept in a strange inn on 
a long fourncy, he rested fully dressed, 
not risking robbery cveu of Iris shoes, hv 
removing them; or of his girdle by laying 
it aside, for its slit cirried Ins money, lu 
hicL he slept at home with all his gar¬ 
ments on. So did his hunity, 

'lliirty linen g^imieuts anti "thirty 
changes of miment" were held out as a 
tempting pri^jc by Samson when he posed 
his riddle [Judg/14:12), even as Captain 
Naarnan of tlie Syman anny offered "two 
changes of Taimcnt" along with two lurgs 
of silver to the greedy servants of Elisha 
the prophet. Tie spoil desired by Sisera's 
mother was dyed garments embrnidered on 
Iroth s-idcs [Judg, 

Job lamented the "garment that is 
inoth-caten" Another evidence 
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of the value placed upon all garments by 
easterners is the gambling for the seamless 
robe of Christ at the foot of the cross by 
Roman soldiers who knew the value of its 
woolen warmth for the hitter cold of 
Judaean nights on guard {John 19:23, 24). 


JESUS^ ATTITUDE TOWARD 
APPAREL 

Jesus was nnnoi'ed at people's firssing 
about "what thev' should put on" and what 
sort of purse they should cany^ Next after 
their food, people*^ clothes constituted 
their chief concern. Christ rebuked tlietn 
with the suggestion that llic "body is more 
tiiaii the raiment" (Matt. 5:2^); and that 
even if they should possess the attire of a 
SolomonH, they would look less attractive 
than the gay flowers tsf the field fv, ag). 
Yet Jesus w’as so iirnch iutcrcslcd in cloth¬ 
ing for the poor, that he told his disciples 
that when the}' clothed the naked, they 
were giving him apparel (Matt. 

He rebuked nien who had two coate when 
others had none, and suggested a volun¬ 
tary rationing (Luke 3:11}. He knew 
that many of his hearers had only one set 
of clothes, if that, even as the ehanning 
little boy of Galilee (ilhis. iSo) wears 
all his wardrobe all the time. His^ “tunic" 
with 7 jppcr is fust a man's shirt foimd in 
the discard sotnewhcrc. 

Jesus was ever observant of men's attire. 
In the weddiug parable he used harshly 
the man who earnc to a feast dressed in bis 
work clotEies instead of in his gay festival 
Tohe, to describe inappropriate attitudes 
toward his. Kingdom. And he knew how 
the scribes ''desired" to walk in long robes, 
cv'en as Pharisees "enlarged the borders 
of their garments" to he mnre con.vpieLi- 
oiis in the temple, court, and synagogue 
(Matt. 

Clothing suitable to season and oocupn- 
tion was a proof of prosperitv'. Often 
people, to impress ncIghTiors, wore sevens! 
Lavers wlien "going to town." fhe thrift}- 
home-maker described in the last chapter 
of Proverbs not only made and sold to 
mcrchante attractive linen garments and 
girdles, hut she kept licr lamp going day 
and night, spinning and weaving for her 
own large houschii^ld. Sire was not afraid 
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of tlie sncKW, for she hsd Tivanii scarlet 
clothing for them stocked in her chest— 
not to mention the generous goods she 
allotted to the "needy," and the tapestry 
cushions tor her home (Frov. 31:1-21). She 
is matched in New Testament times by 
Dorcas, who made "coats and garmtTils” 
for widows and orphans {Acts 9 - 59 )" 

Even in early Old Testament times^ 
people were garment-conscious. Grafts' 
Eebekah dressed up her younger son Jacob 
in the "goodly garments” of her elder 
Esau fGcn, 17:15). Detailed were the 
ceremonial laws concerning laundering of 
clothes^ c\cn while Israel was trekking 
across deserts from Egypt to Palestine in a 
dusty Eiodtis. ^^'hcn Sloscs came down 
fiojn Mount Sinai with a code of conduct 
for his followers, lie told them they were 
mot to proceed until they had washed their 
garmertbs {Ex. 19:10)^ A levitical law com¬ 
manded the wishing of one's clothing after 
it had touched an unclean animaL such as 
an owl, raven, pelican, bat, stork, or heron 
(Lev. 11:13-19). 

ilENT G/VRAi£NTS 

In a country where so many people 
were compelled to W'car tom garments we 
wonder why the custom of rending one's 
apparel to show rage, sorrow, or disappros-al 
is so often mentioned in Scripture, 
should people slired apart their most pre- 
dous possessions? WTicn Ezm heard that 
the people of Israel who had returned 
from cjulc were intermarrying with Ca- 
naanites, Hittites, Jebusites, and other 
neighbors, he lore hairs from his bejird. 
shr^ded his "^^gamicnts" and his "robe,” 
and sat dmm in deep humiliation at such 
proccdurCr lTi$ abject sorrow bore fmit, 
for many who had made such alliances 
and had children by them agreed to 
abandon their foreign wives [Ezra 10). 

Sometimes mobs, to show disagreement, 
rent their gannents and tossed them into 
the air, as during the mobbing of Paul 
in the Jerusalem Temple Court {Acts 
22:23). Faul and Barnabas, when offered 
homage due 3 god at Lj'stra, "rent tlieir 
garments and sprang forth among the 
mulHtude”^ {Acts H-M)- Tlieic seems 
to be no explanation of the habit of rend- 
mg garments other than passion. 


/Vn nd^'ance m wisdom came w'hen Joel 
soggcslcd that people rend their hearts 
and not ihdr garments, and turn to Jeho- 
mh. 

MATERIALS 

Costumes m Palestine were influenecd 
by the modes of the many neighbors. In¬ 
fluences were always flowing across, high¬ 
land passes and isairow^ plains. In fact, 
while authoritative volumes given met to 
costumes down the centuries often have 
no distinctively Palestinian section, they 
do liar'e IJaby'fonian, Egi'ptlan, Greek or 
Roman sections. \Ve shall consider tho in- 
Suences which Eltored into the little land 
wTst of the Jordan. But Erst, let us look 
at certain fabrics which all ncaj eastern 
people used in common, 

SxtMs 

Animal skins were the Erst successors to 
the mere belts eonstitutiug men's earliest 
attire—belts to hold their tools. Sheep¬ 
skins w'crc the most common. Leopard 
skins were I'alucd and used by Egyptian 
priests as ceremonial atrire. Sealskin or 
porpoise sldn is mentioned by Eiscklel 
(i&;io). Animal tails on kilts in Egypt 
denoted royalty or pricstliood. 

Wool an-o 11,vib Fabrics 

Far older than linen, cotton, or silk is 
H'ooJ* Ancient Greeks in tlieir mountainous 
country' used it in very early times, as w'e 
see in statues and in actual shreds found 
in colonial Greek tombs in the Crimea, 
Dorian Greeks prcferru.’d soft wool for 
their cintons. But Egyptians considered 
a man impious if he entered a temple 
dressed in wool or brought a wool-made 
gift as an offering. It w'as hairy, unclean. 
Arabians grew' excellent wool on a large 
scale and exported it to Tyre, w'hcrc it 
was sumptuously dyed. 

Babylonians had a traditional fondness 
for w'ool garments and made a wide market 
for their highly colored mantles. Even in 
late times their kings w'ure fleece fringes, 
real ur simulated, on the hems of their 
garments, reminding them of old Sumerian 
times (illus. 108). There was not a man 
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irj the whole ancient East whci did not 
prize a 'Bubvionish mantle'"—as did 
Aclian the Hebrew who stole one from the 
spoil of battle in tlie period of the [udgcsi 
(Josh. 7 TsO* 

In Palestine, wool, home-grown, hand' 
beaten to rid it of foreign matter, honie- 
combed, homcispun, and hoine-woven on 
nircient looms, provided cv'trj'day garmeTils 
of prosperous middle-class farmers. Cot¬ 
ton coiild not grow on Falestinian higji- 
lands. 

Shoulders of sheep provided the most 
desirable fibers for spinning. Natural color 
was popular. ^\'(iite sheep, kept covered 
from birth to protect their wool from 
road dust and manure,, furnished the snow^- 
white wool prized by ivcaltliy Palestinians. 
To them, nothing was more delectable 
than imniaeiilale white wool apparel. No 
wonder sheep-shearing time was a fcslivTil 
occasion; new garments came in sight tor 
at least some, ^\^c can. understand why 
Ezekiel soundly denonneed shepherds who 
killed young fallings for food and clothed 
themselves in tlieir skins, instead of rais¬ 
ing the sheep for future usefulness (Ezek. 

Pure W'ool gatTn.cn ts w'cre handed down 
from one generation to another. To pre¬ 
vent moth deterioration was a constant 
care of good housekeepers—an anxiety for 
which Christ tried to substitute a eoneem 
for ^’treasures in heaven, where neither 
moth nor rust doth consume" (Matt. 

Jesus and his disciples wore w-ool cloaks. 
So, too, Paul, as we know from bis request 
to Timothy to bring his cloiik to the damp 
Matnertinc Prison in Rome. Possibly Paul 
had woven Ural very cloak on his own 
looms long before, or had received it as 
i gift when swinging round his circuit in 
Asia Minor, For the w^oveti goods of Cili¬ 
cia were famous. 

Camel's hair provided the warmi though 
coarse cloth of desert dwcUcts such as 
John the Baptist and nomads of our own 
day. Yet Ihis fabric was also worked up 
into such gossamer fineness for warm, 
lightweight top-mantles that it could be 
gathered up in tw'o hands. We have seen 
cloaks of tliis quality at the Arab Industrial 
Bazaar in Jerusalem, where fifty or sixty 
dollats was not rafed high payment for 
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delightful abayehs of henna, mst-coloicd, 
rose-tan, or brown earners hair, 

Sackelotift w^s a coarse form of dark- 
brown or black goat's hair or camel's hair, 
as scratchy as the sclf-disdplinary' hair 
jackets worn by a Tlioinas it Becket or a 
Francis of Asrisi. To gird one's stomach 
or loins wHtli such material was to express 
regret for personal indiscretion or for na¬ 
tional calamity (Ps. (>9:11). Isaiah, wlio 
at times wore a sackcloth loin piece 
fastened with a leather girdle and went 
barefoot in protest against Assymans (Isa. 
10:1), and John the Baptist, simihrly 
attired, hoped by personal example to de¬ 
nounce the soft habits (in two senses of 
the word) at king^' courts (Matt. 11: 3 ). 

Sackcloth was made also of coarse Rax 
or hemp thread. 

GaatVhair cloth, browm, black* or 
striped, was favored for durable tent cloth 
or pour men's mantles. 

tjXEX 

Although piips'rus and even almond 
stalks were used for coarse cloth in Egr^pt, 
ftas was staple. H. F. Lutz, in lc.xtiJcs 
and Costumes* gives a clear description 
of the 0 ax sown in Egvqit in November; 
pulled 110 days later* sepamted from its 
seed capsules; bundled, retted, exposed to 
siin* and covered with water for ten days 
to bleach and soften it for crushing. A 
wooden mallet was used to separate the 
flax fibers from the w'oody parts; and a 
comb* sudi as woolncarders still u$c, was 
employed to draw it into thread for weav¬ 
ing on the hand looms. Egypt has been 
given credit for spinning the finest linen. 
Herodotus mentions four qualities, one so 
fine that each thread contains 360 fillers. 
llcbrcw'5 made not only the coarser grades 
for poor men^s wear, but such fine quali¬ 
ties that even Egypt imported from them 
for their linen tunics and loindotlis. 

From the story of Riihab of IcTicho. 
drying flax on her ro< 3 f-top, we know that 
before the Hebrew occupition the warm 
Jericho Plain favored flax. Flax flowers, 
dainty with delicate pinks, color the spring 
landscapes of Palestine. Syria* and Asia 
Minor today. Greeks of Jonia preferred 
linen for their chitons. Mainland Creeks 
imported tlieir linen from Colchis on the 
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BWL Sea and Egjpt. Ftmti F.g)pt 
moil! im|X)itcd linen yarn '“at a price- (II 
Cliron. i:i6, King Jiinies Wnion). 

In Palestine, linen v^ns used for priestly 
gaimentSt turbans^ vcils^ and iindcr^r- 
tnen ts (Kx. ^9: e$i -9) - ^ cliild Samuel s 

c-phod v,"^ linens toOt Kitig 
hangings of the labcmacie and 
of the Temple were linen. Of linen were 
the sails of Tyrian ships^ and cloths placed 
O’l'cr tlic bodv nnd hcitd of the dead, as 
we see in Hie etitombmcnt of Jesus, llic 
use of linen for Hie deceased was, pertiaps 
an tnflnoia: from Egv'pt, wlicie mummy 
Ijandagcsv sometimes hundreds of yards 
lontr, were exclusively of linen, and where 
pil« of enormous hand-woven linen sheets 
60 ft. long, beautifully fringed, were 
placed ill roch<ut sepnlchrcs or pyrnnuds 
w ith the deceased, as we see In specimens 
at the MetropoUtan and other museums. 

Paul doubtless watched the famous Hnen 
looms operated on n larec scale at Laodieca* 
in Asia Minors a city he often sisited in 
cslnbllshiug Christian groups. Beth-slian, 
at the gate of the Jordan Valley, was an 
imperial linen-making center in the fourth 
century’ a.d., as were BybloSj Berytus (Bei¬ 
rut), and Tj-re. 

COTTOX 

'Hiis fabric i.s thought to have been 
brought to the Near East about the time 
of Alexander the CreaU in the fourth cen¬ 
tury a.c. ftom IndLi, although it may have 
CciiiK from central Africa to Egn^t earlier* 
Hdwct^ct, as Eli/ahetli Ricfstahl of the 
Brtxiklvn Museum suggests, the use of 
cotton in Kgy'pt before the Islamic period 
IS very doubtful. 

Stjj: 

This delectable material used by rulers 
and odicials may have come into Bible 
lands tlirough niercliants, bringing it from 
tlic rivers of India to which it had come 
out of China, its home* It was imported in 
raw'-silk form to Phoenician cities, as well 
tts to Persia arid SDuthem Europe* Bery tus 
and Tyre wove and dyed it, Medes and 
Persians so prij^cd it for their jackets and 
skirts that Greeks called silk "Median gar¬ 
ments.” Ezekiel refers to silk a 3 a hixurs- 
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given by fehorah to Jerusalem [i6:10). In 
Dtini-Europns silk robes were gotg^?nus m 
Mrly Christian times. In latci centuries 
Svria grevs- tlie mulberries fed to the lais'iic 
w-hich spun Hie almost inri-ribk silk 
[lueads ill the carlv stages of their chry sa¬ 
lis. Svrian loonw for brilliant silks have 
long been famons. 'Dicy still produce gor¬ 
geous fabrics shot through with thrtuds 
of silver and gold, although synthetic ma¬ 
terials arc now used more Hiiin pure silk. 

Mist mt ns 

,'V[ieient Hebrew hwv forbade hiVTuen 
to wear garments of mixed wool and linen 
yarn (diatnejt). Priests might, howler, 
hsc this "mingled’' niatcrial [Lev, iQ-ig). 
It is hard to get the reason fur this in 
our age when we are so accustomed to 
cloths of mixed rayon* wool, cotton, and 
nvion. Possibly shatnez WhIS forbidden be¬ 
cause pagan neighbors featured "mixtures.” 

CuKCKlvR WORK ASn WoVUX WOKE 

We imagine that this Item of prii^stly 
attire mentioned for the pricsl^^s coat (Ek* 
m,iy have been a fancy' weave or 
almost a brocade of fine Hnen* Tlic ephod 
was of blue "woven work,” a.s wtis the 
binding which protected the neck of die 
ephod from tearing {Es, ^8:32). Woven 
work ivas a forerunner of the Ebulously 
beautiful brocades of silk and gold in Per¬ 
sian times, portmj'cd in many a tile and 
vase* ‘^The prophet Ezekiel, who lived in 
"the land of the Ghaldcaus,” described 
ttic gorgeous textiles of *^ssyriaii horse¬ 
men. lit knew', too* the bales of ern- 
broidered "rich apparel” distributed by 
Phoenician merohants of Tyre (Ezek. 
271:3). 

In the Dura-Europos 
in^, Moses (or i^aron) 
a checker work cloak. 


synagogue paint- 
is shown wearing 


.\pi*t.iuu£ 

Motifs applied to fabric mav liave 
Originated with ancient Persians* although 
the description of the pouTCgranate,s and 
bells on the skirts of the Hebrew htg 1 > 
priest's giirincuts suggest either apphqud 
or embroidery' early in Jewish history' (Ex. 
39:23-26). 
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*'AEI 7 LJATEn” CLO'l'/rf.VG 
CRAl'TSMEN 

Djiaplr 

Anciciit dandies needed no bnlors but 
callol into sen ioc tlic bcit experts in drap' 
ing the voluminous folds of their long 
reetangubr cloak, or scnncircidar Roman 
toga {paJ/ium), Eoglisli “draper" to¬ 
day is ii idler of fabries, a dr>-goods mer- 
ehantn Ho who arranged tlic Roman drai> 
ers’ was the vesfjEeus. 

Hebrew dyers were especiany skillf 1x1+ 
^^‘c shall refer to thern below (Professions 
and I'radcs, p. 

Ft'ixtn 

When gannents were band-woven and 
costly but not inimerouSp it vsais ii^>ortant 
to have them ficquciilty cleaned^ Tlic dlile 
Gracco-Ronian world u"f Jesus^ time patron- 
i?jcd the baths and took pride in personal 
grooming and perfumed grace. 

Fullers cuiisbtrited an important qrjft in 
the first centurs'. For c!(atnpk\ in the 
excavated Italian city of Poinpcii, the struc' 
tnre ranking nest in importance to the 
basilica itself fronting on the forum is the 
Building O'f LumachLi dedicated by the 
Priestess l^umaeb]a^ patron of tlie fullers^ 
union, to Augustus and his wife Li™. In 
this building met the fullers’^ corporation, 
including blunderers, pressers, dyers, clean¬ 
ers, and traders in wool and clotfi—a group 
influentiat in elections. For deseripbon of 
the equipment of a first‘centur>‘ fuller)', the 
famous Fuller)’ of SlcplmniCi at Pompeii, 
see Profc.ssor ^laiuri^s Ponn^'d. 

Fullers' fields outside Jcms:ilcm were 
conveniently UxTated “near the conduit of 
the upper pool,” west of tlic capital. 'Hicrc 
clot]I new and old was spread out to shrink 
and diy after being treated to lye, water, 
and such a pounding as is stiU given clothes 
hy many prim i Hi e m'ople vvlio wash along 
stony river banks. Fullers loosened dirt by 
trainpiug garments in bronze vessels \dtli 
their feet. 

We ean understand the dazzling effect 
su^ested in the New 'rcstament reference 
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to Jesus' garments on the Mount of 'Prans^ 
figuration, “glistening ... so as no fulle: 
on earth can whiten tliciu” (Mark 9:3). 

^V'ILA^'Eil 

For this basic ludu.str)' of the apparel- 
mnkers, see Professions and Trades, piige 

3 S> 

XA770NAL .^^GDES 

B.\BYLO\L\. ASSYRIA, ANT) TFRSIA 

(^ 000 -.|?4 D . C ,) 

Tlic fascinating cylinder-seals of c.:jioo 
B.c., found hy \^^oolley at Ur, ancestraL 
home of Abraham in ,Sinnerian Mesaapo 
tnmin, indicate that hunters went nude CX' 
cept for tlieir belt, and that kings worn 
loincloths and small caps. Soon tlie reed- 
kilt or the fleece skirt came in. In a tc- 
maikahlc limestone bas-relief found in the 
Roral Cemetery' at Ur barefooted male 
serx'ants are seen adi.ai]cirig Ixiside a 
chariot. The)' arc dad in the knetdeiigth 
kilt of natural wool with fringed effect at 
the bottom (illus. 10S). Such fringed 
fleece skirts and their descendants persisted 
for thousands of years in Babylonia and 
Assyria. Sometimes thq- reached to Ibe 
knees and were jacked up to the armpits. 
Again they' were in three tiers, Y\''hcn the 
fleece worn itiside out, fringe showed 
at the bottom. 

Henri Frankfort in his Sculpture from 
the Third .^filienniimi B.C. from 
Asniar suggests that the fleece skirts de¬ 
veloped into tlic nLibby-knotted cloth and 
carpet piles used later in K^'pt and Persia. 

Marlicst Sumerian vvoiircu, of whom we 
have record in art. wear a simple lengtli of 
cloth drawn over the left shoulder across 
the breast and uiideT the right arm. Qiieai 
Shub-ad of early Ur (c.^ioo b.c.) was so 
covered with a' network of jewels when 
found by M'oollcy' tliat he w;3S unable to 
determine n)uch about her costume. For 
her Toyral headdress, see Jcw’cli)', page 274. 
It is cv'idcnt that Snmerian women gave 
more attention to headdress than to ap¬ 
parel. 7bey parted their hair m the middle, 
made pigtails, and wound thern around 
their heads in a series of toastlngs and 
tucldngs-ntrdcr. 
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In the Babj'lanian p<rnod ol c,=.ioo 
35 iliov-n Ell the statut: of Cudea, viceroy 
of Sumcfian Lagash^ the oostuine is of 
dmped stuff tliro^vn giacefully about tbe 
body, leaving the ligbt arm bare, Cudea 
may ba^c worn the native Sumerian turban 
rolled soft around his face. I’hc Amorite 
Ilamoumbi, ruling all Mesopotamia in the 
name of Babi'lonian civilization (c.17^^ 
i 6 S 5 wore dm cvon-popuhii round 

turban and a flowing robe reaching to his 
ankles^ with right ami bare. Abram knew 
such stiic?, for he was contemporary with 
llanimuiabi. 

In the Babj'lonjan-Assjrrian period i>oo- 
55:0 H-C- the fringe at the bottom of an 
nfficiahs gannent (candys) persisted. To it 
was add^ a fringed shawl which might 
take the form of a tunEe. Hebrew priests 
and rulers cvoh td it into a fringed vest or 
chasuble. 

Assyrians of the Sargon 11 cm (c.7iz- 
705 B.C.} deljglited in lion-hunting and 
heavy warfare such as thej^ used to conquer 
Israel. Ilicn they' related to months of 
luxury m tfieir harems, dad in tire hcavyv 
ornate attire we associate with them and 
their art. Ilicir apparch as described by 
Rent Gtousset. included an amazing deep- 
blue rolJC„ trinrmed with rosettes and 
fringed at the hem, with jewels woiked 
into the fringe. Tlirough their rich wov'cn 
girdles^ gold daggers were thrust^ and over 
the robe w‘ 3 S a vest covered with embroid¬ 
ered flowers. Ornaments, and jcwTls. mak¬ 
ing a dazzling cnscinblc in eastern Sun¬ 
light. 

Costumes of ,Ass)Tian women about 56 S 
B-c* lescmbkd men*s^ as w'e see in a biis- 
relief of Assurbanipal and his wife in the 
British Museum. Both of them are wearing 
long hingL'd tunics and shawl-capes. 

We have little to tell 115 how Achae- 
menian wo^men of the Darins-Xerxes courts 
looked. But One valuable old Fcisian relief 
in tire Osmanli Museum of Isbinbul shows 
two women on horseback, with robes to 
their ankles and long veils draping their 
heads and extending to the hem of their 
gamients—but not drawn over tlitir faces 
or up under llreir ehins. 'fhis same type 
of long robe and lic^d-mautk appears on 
captive women from Judaean Lachish. 
Assyrian bas-reliefs suggest that rtjj^al 
women of the Assurhanipal court (0.668 


B,c.) wore the fringed tunic and shawl 
cape of the court men. 

Achacmenian dynasty' costumes tell us^ in 
sculptured friezes, how Persians looked 
during the triumphs of Cynis in 540 fl.c.. 
through tile various Dariuses and Xences 
and Artaxcrics down to the conquests of 
.Alcxauder in 5;^ b.c, Workmen of Darius 
and Xerxes wore short kills, with remnd 
fez-turbans on curly wigs and short capes. 
Nehcnriali, carrying a Cup of nectar to 
Arhixcrxts, may have been dressed thus 
(Xeh. i:i). If we look at an Iranian king's 
Costume jn the brilliant Ach:icmeEiid period 
(549-534 H.c,) in the bas-relief of Danus 
and his son Xerxes found at Pcrsepolis by 
the Oriental Institute of tlic Dniv’crsity of 
Chicago, filhis, ;=), we sec a gmvn 
falling to the ankles, with wide pleated 
sleeves ;jiid characlcristie graceful folds hill¬ 
ing at the left side of the skirL 'Dicsc folds- 
su^ests Ernst Ilerzfcld. were on theii 
way iG 3 Greek drapers' influence of w-hich 
Persians were not aware, 

I'Vom this picture we can imagine Iimv 
Ahasucrus (Xerxes), husband of Queen 
Esther, dressed in his pakee at Shushan. 
Soinetimc$ the long tunic, in crinkled 
brocade ripe of fabric, was coveted by a 
cutairay-tailored-coat effect, worn mcr 
trousers. The coat was caught at the shoul 
dcirs b\' toggle pins, such as earlier Baby ¬ 
lonians had used to fasten, then cylindtr- 
Scaii to their gprments. 

Since even tlie Persian palace guards 
were decked in elaborate robes of ffgured 
W'OVcn textile with long flowing sleeves, wt 
may imagirie tliat Queen Estlier ivas re¬ 
splendent when she ‘'put on her rosut apn 
parel"—after the usual preparatory vear of 
personal grooming with myrrh, oils, and 
other purifjing perfumes. ^Vlicn the king 
$aw her standing in the court, lie held out 
his scepter inviting her to the throne, and 
placed on her head the royal crown of his 
deposed V^ashti. How she nobly used her 
personal adornment in her nation^s hour of 
crisis IB a glory' to her oppressed people. 

'The attire of Mordecai, uncle of Esther, 
is described in the Book of Esther, wTitten 
late in history' but with accunicy of local 
color. He dressed in the national Fctslan 
colors, blue and white, "with a great crowm 
of gold, and witii a robe of fine linen and 
purple'' [Estlitrr 8:15). 
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W'^orn over tightly curled bcarcEs anti 
wigs (illuj* 22)—made rigid hy settings 
\nth B 3 b}''l 0 iiiiiin mud:^ 3 S iiiodcm ends arc 
set with Iction—coiffure was accented 
among people Inirig betweco the I'igris 
and EupJiratcs. Sonictimcs they wore a 
crinkled wool mitcr^ ^omclinies a fat round 
hirban; again a simple filet or tiara; ag^iin^ 
a Call conical cap of several stories of bright- 
colored fells^ trimmed with rosettes and 
jewels, with ribbons banging down belitnd. 
Phrygian caps, worn by the Three \\ isc 
Men, pictured in now-vanished mosiu'cs at 
the Belhlcbcm Church of the Natiritj', 
stayed tlic hand of Chosmes tlic Persian 
in the seventh centur)- from dcstrojine this 
sacred diririe over the bittli place of Cnrist. 
We has-e seen an echo of this headdress in 
the mosaics of St. Apol!snare Nuovo in 
Ravenna, Some of the head-tires of the 
Darius period gave the design of the 
medieval pointed “IFbcrt)' cap*'hoed, with 
a wimple under the man's chin, as seen 
also in the picture of the Cspriotc hcid- 
gcar with chin-cloth (ilhis, 14). 

Persians are given credit for inventing 
fitted underw'car and stockings. Tlic Babv^- 
Ipuian background of the Book of Daniel 
lists the attire of three men tossed into the 
fier\' furnace, in breeches (or hosen), 
“timics (or turbiius) . , , mantles, and 
thdr other garments" (Dan, 3:21). 

EGYPT 

Because Eg>-pt was contigvious with 
Palestine, and because Palcstintans were 
going back and fortli to Egypt from the 
time of Abraham and Joseph to tlic era of 
John Mark and his founding of the Coptic 
Christian Church, E^ptiaii influence in. 
appirel u-as marked. Jn Genesis (j]!' 42) 
we read that Joseph, being favored bv the 
f^araoh, was attired in '‘vestures of line 
linen" [or cottonj, with a gold chain about 
his neck. 

From 5:00 TO 1500 fi.e. 

One of the earliest dues to costumes in 
Egj’pt is that EgV'ptlan women about 5200 
B.c. wore foreliead pendants to hold up 
their vcib, even as some Moslem EgvT^'^^s 
today wear hiass tubes on their foreheads 
to hold up their veils. All through Old 
Empire and feudal times the loincloth kilt 
or sheuti was worn hy men {illus. 25). 


It Tans like a wide scarf tied about the hips, 
Toilers and kings alike used it— tLVLiallv 
rvhitc but sometitnes in more ro^’nl inie,s. 
In kter times dhs kilt was made with a 
sunburst of pleats sprcadinc from the lower 
hem towards die waist, indieahng the rays 
of the sacred sun. Even great Queen I Iqt- 
shepsut sometimes wore thc^ E&ptian 
national kjJt, as well as the artifieiaf beard 
which \vs 5 the badge of ro>'aIri', Elegant 
Eighteenth Druasty Kittg Tut-ankh-amun 
wore the kilt when hunting, 

'Hie second traditional feature of Egi^p- 
Ikn attire w'as die sijnared-off hcadclodi, 
or ncmcs, seen in our illustration 25 of 
the great Klufrc's statue in the Egj-ptian 
Museum (c.2700 Women of "feudal 
times wore long bgiit tunics held up by 
shoulder straps. 

Fsojvr 1 TO I loa b.c. 

In die New Empire, which began iivith 
the Eiglitcciith Dynasty, more elaborate 
modes came in, indicating Asiatic influ- 
enecs after conquests of T'nthmosis III in 
Syria and Palestine, ^^en wore long, 
pleated or goffered skirts, with sunburst 
kilts summing as broad sashes. Men, as 
well m women, stressed wide, fiat necklaces 
(illus. 15^4). The elaborate wigs of earlier 
limes gave way to shaven crowms to accom¬ 
modate the head to high headdresses, 
Athena ton a ad his qiiccn, Nefertiti, wore 
short hair and tall stiff caps with ribbons 
floating in die breeze. On occasion, they 
wore thin scarves tied like short capes 
across the chest. M^omcit s apparel was like 
men's, graceful flowing garments of 
thinnest transparent nmsiin allowing their 
fibres to show', Tliesc gowns were often 
skillfully embroidered or trimmed with 
gold flower rosettes. At banquets "favors” 
of flat necklaces made of pottery , dates, 
poppies, daisies, and pomegranates be¬ 
decked the guests. 

Elaborate wigs worn during most Egyp¬ 
tian dynasties were practical, for Ihev were 
removed in-doors and the comfort of short 
hair enjoyed in hot climate. Enormous wigs 
were made of human hair or of sheep's 
ivool. 

VV'e know' several actual textile w-caves 
used by Egyptians from fragments found 
in tombs qf Tuthmosis ][t and Tut-ankh 
amun; jn graves at Palmyra and Dura- 
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Eiiropcw; and in Romani>Coptic Egj'pt. 
lllustratiani^ ^59 anti 340 sliovv scitrtal 
b-pts of appard tvadi uhicli Kej.pl] ans 
dotlicd Ihcir gods. In inosE cases these are 
jimilar to rovJl attire. 

Priests soiiietinies wore doalis over tlidr 
loitidoth.s, or brcjsitplates of leopard skin, 
heavy doth, or fur. 

Personal attire of 'lubankh-amun dis¬ 
played in the Cairo Museum gives a de¬ 
tailed idea of how he and his court dressed. 
Tliis^ togetlier with art depictions of the 
joiing king, indiatc his long skirt; lyide, 
Sat leweled collar worn over his bare eliest; 
and a linen garment cut to imitate a 
leopard's skin, with gold Stars for spots, 
and silvtir claws. On certain occasions he 
wore fringed linen sChIITvcs or shawls striped 
.vith blue a]id brown or edged with birds. 
Fringed tapestry scari'cs were also in his 
roj^l WTirdrobe. Ths elaborate vsig and 
ht^address appear in the solid-gold mask 
shors'n in illustration 1 ^4. ^^'^]1cn his 

body was founds it w'as rvearing golden 
sandals. Sandals and sonietimes soft lentlier 
shoes were conmton in the New fCiiigdom. 
Sometimes thej' wete of papjTiis. again of 
Icatlacr enerusted vsith gold or iH’ads, In 
earlier Egypt, w'ornen and great ineri pre¬ 
ferred fxtre feet indoors, liven in the out- 
of-doors. men in the Old and Middle Em¬ 
pire often iiad their sandal-bcarcr carry the 
footgear. 

Or personal accessories Tut-nnkh-ammi 
h.ad a surfeits His gold and silver finger 
and toe stalls we have seen in the Cairo 
MtiBcnnn also, his gorgeous ostrich fan. 
hislinei^ or fajwstrj' gWes, and his parasols. 
For his jew'cJry sec Section 

Egyptian clothiers came up to their 
Eighteenth Dynast)' skill over a long 
period, for Sir I'lindcn! Pebie found that 
they had used needles and toggle pins to 
hold their giirmenfs on earlier than 3000 

B.C. 

Ciueco'Rdmak Ecn^rtASS 

In the last four ct.]itunes before ClKJStj 
styles pnrvalent in Greece and Rome were 
seen in Egi'pt, Fine linen cross-shaped 
tunics trimmed vsith omanients woven on 
tapestry' looms and with woven-in sleeves 
were common. So w'as tire long rectangular 
cloak of linen, faced w'itli die uttle woolen 
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loops n:niiiiiseent of ancient Mcsoj^xitaenian 
fleece-fringe^ as Grousset indicates. 

CoSMKTfCS 

4\£noiig Egyptians and all people of tlie 
ancient Near East cosmetics were \‘alued. 
Ivorj' combs have turned up in great nuiii- 
betSj and mirrors of highly polished mefcah 
as w'c ha.vL' Seen in Naples Mtiseuns. Aii 
ivory rouge-pot found at Beth-shan, 111 the 
1479 B.c, iiad of 'Futhmosis 111, is now in 
the University' MidsCLun at Fbiladelpliia; so, 
ioOj an archaic Egyi^itLin wooden toilel-hoji 
vi'itii its original metal rivets cm a lid carr’cd 
with a Maltese cross. In this saiuo tiiuscutii 
arc hroiiec nizor blades 4 to 6 in. long for 
sliaving hair; ivory' and bone haiq>iTi 5 ; bod¬ 
kins; and a little stone mill for grinding eye- 
paint, used in 3000-aSoo B.c. There, too, 
tt’c have Seen an iron chatelaine, or buckle* 
from which dangle a wooden slick for ap¬ 
plying kohl to the cy^s; a liook for reiucn- 
ing cat-wasi; hveexers; a knife: and a stiletto. 

Egyptian cosmetic spotins with handles 
of skillfully caned nude women have come 
to light from the Later TIreban Empire. 
Artistic cNaiirples of niakc-up gadgets ap’ 
pear in Elizabeth REcfstahEs booklet. 
Egj'pt/an Todcf Articles. 

Palestiirians were just as keen devotees 
of beauty kits as Egyptians, M'liat appear 
to be a Curling-rod and ivory' comb have 
been found in the Lachish mound at the 
!c\'cl of an Amcnlmtcp ruling in 1400 d.c. 

^\'^e know from tlic Second Book of 
Kings 19:30) that jezebd of Samaria 
painted her eyes and attired her head. Toe- 
and fingernails were liiited then, as now. 
with hcnna-pliint [tiiee. Rouge and p;uut 
were applied to faces of men ami women, 
and hcaiy black lines traced under their 
eyc5 to make lb cm look larger* 

In the Assyrian Ibjom of the British 
Aluseum there is a blue paste hibe for evc- 
pasle. Some of ibc most esqui.site toilet 
sets have come from Ur* dating from iktt- 
haps before 5000 B.c, (see Jewelry', p. 175). 

CRF.KCK AND ROME 

Creeks who lived in the centuries paraU 
IcKng later Old Testament times wore a 
chiams'S, Of short nijlcr mantle to the 
caK'cs, fastened at the shoulder or worn as 
a shawl, or sometimes knotted at the waist 
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ta facilihktf: Jis in tlit' sfali.it.% 

"Diund of HuiiL” Under rtiis wai the 
tunic, tfiifon. of wool or lincn» made by 
taking h'i rectangular piece and folding it at 
tlkC top to suggest du ovcTHdrapcry^ held in 
place by a baniledu under tlic breast or a 
sas]i at the unisL Room for tlic head was 
cut at the iicckHnc.. Sometimes tfic grace¬ 
ful folds of the chiton were held in place 
by pins, EhnJac. 11 le Curyaticls and Athena 
Pensile wore tliis type of archaic chiton 
(illuSr tonic Greeks preferred a 

St might, lung chiton not folded oi-cr. llie 
latest fonns of the g^irment had sleeves 
scin'cd in. Greeks may be debtors to 
Phoenicians for tJieir chitons, sold by 
traders. Tlic pcplos in Phidias* statue of 
Athena, looking like an added slees'clcss 
tunic, was a square or obfnng shawl fas- 
tened fust above the breast. Tire himation, 
or rectangular ^rment of Greek men and 
women throughout tlic Mcditenaneaii 
world, was a cknak worn over the ehiton, 
larger than the chlamys mantle. 

Creek travelers w'ore brimnied felt hats 
called ^'potasos,” with strap under chm. 
Luke may have worn one. 

Roman men vvxirc, iu Christas time—and 
long before and after—a basic tnnk to the 
knees, with a top layer formed by the 
voluminous rectangiihir pallium or the ci en 
more famous toga, a semicircular cjipe 
whose straight side was wnm upperaiost, 
the balance falling iii rich folds. ,Scnators 
.md tnqxrmrs wore embroiderer] or striped 
tunics of wool, linen, or silk. The tog;i was 
a cmnbnuice aitd was laid aside at home. 
The TCCtangiilar, long c/oak was also worn 
by Rtiiuati men. Paul, a Roman citizen, 
wore such a cloak. 

Roman matrons wore a stola similar to 
the Creek chiton, over an inner tunic to 
the ankles; and over the stola. the woman 
wore a p,ii ilium, or rcctangubr wtjolcn ^r- 
iTiait she could draw up over her tjcad. 
Her hair svas piled high svitli stiff little 
■'croqiiignole^' curls, bound with a series of 
hltets—precursor of the Empress Eugifnic 
French EEJipire style. 

TirnifFS, SYRIANS, Ft AMITF.S, ITlOE^ 

NICI.^NS 

ITp until 1500 n,c, these pefiptr. men 
.ind women, wore long shirtlike tunics lied 
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at the neck with conls. Poor SyTrinn men 
wore kilts to the knees. 

'I'hey also copied the long and some¬ 
times embroidered tunic, of As.syrian.s, and 
the fringed shawl, down up over the left 
shoulder, leading the right ami bare. Later 
they wore a cape-shawl with a skirt lapping 
over the side, both fringed. A loiuclotli 
was worn under the tunic, 

\\*onicn’s gjiraietits in Syria of the 6L 
teenth Century^ b.c. could he three-tiered, 
belted skirts to the ankles. 

Fine textiles handsomely dyed must 
have been common among ridi Phocnjciaii 
sea-traders. 'ITicir waves, as indicated by an 
ivory' statue in the Louvre, wore long- 
sleeved. auklc-lengtls robes in soft folds, 
with a shorter gamicnt coming to the 
W'aisthnc, and between tlic two, from tbc 
breast, a girdle reaching to the hem. 
PliocnEciati men of 'IStc, familiar with 
.schools of wheeling porpoises playing in 
warm .Medilerraueim waiters, as thc\' still 
do, shod themselves with shoes of per* 
poise-skin—not of sealskin as suggested by 
the translators of the ^Yniericaii Stindard 
Version (Ezek. i6;io), 

ISLVND .^TTIRK 

In Cyprus, the island sixty-nine miles 
wioft of Syria, men- and womcn-pricsts of 
Aphruditc were w earing at atwut tire time 
of the Hebrew' captivity garments winch 
vxere a combination of tlie long Assyrian 
tunic, fringed and embroidered at the Ixit' 
tom, and a Grecklikc cape-drapery’, or 
chiton. *niLy wore braids of hair over their 
diouldcrs under a round skull tap (illu^. 
14:^). Cv^iriole woman’s headgear of 
^00 ».c. and later appears in illnstmtion 

M- 

Crete of I qoo B.C., as we learn from 
frescoes and vases at Knossos, featured for 
men loincloths of figured material Eghtly 
girdled to make wasp waists in contrast to 
broad shoulders. Cretan men, whether sea- 
kin gs or cup-beafcts, wore the loincloth 
and licit (ilim. 50). ’Women w’orc wasp- 
wnisted tiered skirts, bclhshapcd as in the 
‘'^gav nineties'^ of our cm, with tight bolero 
or zouave jackets, open at the front to 
show’ their breasts (illus. aj), A small 
aprun couipleted the wnnian’s attire. Men 
and womm Ixith wore long hair, with 
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locItS doAH Over their front shoiildors. 
Cretans went? fond of color, using alttmat- 
iug tiers of tan and green in women's sidrts. 

Attention was paid to footivear in Crete. 
Boots of white or soft tan, witii red or blue 
trimming, were popular. To these a sort of 
puttee was sometimes added. Leather 
gloves were worn in Crete of 1500 is,c. 

Later Aegean islanders w'ore the gar' 
ments of the mainlimd of Greece. 

PALESTINE 
.Vrttclls of Apparel 

Loindoths were worn by toilers. 'Iliese 
w^cre of eotton, sackelotli, or animals' skins. 
Priests svore loincloths of linen under tlieir 
vestments. In fact, they called the putting 
on of their epliods ‘^girding ihemselvxrs/'' 

T o |>e girded about the loins in cant to 
be ready for a strenuous task, to be pre¬ 
pared. The soldier girdled his sword on Ins 
tliigb by his girdle (I Sam. 17:39), In fact, 
tlie loindoth evolved into the girdle—or 
possibly the loEiidoth developed from the 
girdle when a pioec of fabric was drawn 
tightly about the hips. 

Sj'mbolic mentioE] of girding 13 frequent 
in Scripture. The Psalmist cried, “It is 
God that girdeth me with strcnglli'^ 
(1 Daniel envisioned a man “clothed 
in linen, whose loins svqre girded with 
pure gold” (10:5), The angel of PetePs 
lihcration from the Jerusalem prison irr- 
structed him to gird himself^ bind on his 
sandals, east his ganuent about him, and 
follow' on (Acts 12:8). Paul carried over 
this imagery into his advice to Christians 
in the Ephciian letter: “Having girded 
your loins with truth,” stand (6:14), 

Tbc girdle of folded clotii, or hagor, w'as 
worn over the coat for a belt. A square or 
triangle of w oven lab tie sras folded over to 
make a diagonal strip about 4 in. wide and 
56 ilk long, with a slit at the top to coil’ 
tain loose change and other small treasures. 
Hence the quantities of coins still turning 
up in fields. Daggers and inkhoms were 
also thrust thmngh a man's girdle. And up 
over the useful girdle w'ere dmwn the folds 
of 3 worker's garments as he bent to the 
farm tasks (illns. 2) or os'cr his stone* 
masonry, A favorite textile for girdles is 
still the Paislcv'-like wcu'en work—not un¬ 


like the materiala loomed b>' the thrifty 
housewife described in tlie last chapter of 
Pro^'Crbs (11:24), delivered these 

products or home industry to traveling 
Phoenician nicrebants. 

'ITie headdress of conser^'attvc Moslems 
starts with a cotton or a w'ool skull cap 
(libhdd) over which a fe^ (tarbdsh) is 
w'om. TJiis is wrapped about svith colored 
Or white cloth to make it a turban. City 
men wear fust a red farbdsh. Bedouins and 
shepherds, as sveU as certain eiti' Arabs, 
ss'car gmccftil veils of yellow or svliite, 
sometimes fringed, hanging down over 
their striped coats and bfuc jackets (illus. 
aS), Tlris veil (kcfiVcb) is made by 
folding a yard-square cloth diagonally and 
liolding it in place with black goat's-hair 
rings, a^Is. Tlie kefh’eh ftoats gracefully 
as the shepherd walks along at the head of 
his fiock of sheep and goats (illus. 16). 
It gives him a kingly look. It also protects 
the back of his neck from the dangerous 
^>*5 of the hot Palestine sun. 

Sandals are still made by taking pieces 
of leather the si^e of a person’s feet, and 
sew'ing straps to hold them onto the ankles. 
Pieces of cowhide, sewed by llie weaver, 
make stout shepherd's shoes. S^indals are 
removed when the wearer enters his house 
or kneels to pray. Often men and women 
wulk b.irefoot along roads, carrying tlicir 
sandals to make them list longer. Pointed 
leather slippers are also used, with their 
backs folded doMi’n to give the foot more 
freedom. 

As for hair, young men of llic East wear 
mustaches; older men, beards. Shepherds 
let their hair grow long (illus. 29). Pious 
Jews wear little curls (forelocks] over their 
foreheads {illus. 189). Ill contrast, Romans 
and Creeks preferred smooth shaves, 

J he shirt. Jhis inner garment rcaenc^ 
bcloiv tJic knees. It is a tunic made of a 
long piece of cotton cloth folded at the 
center and sewed up at tlic sides, leaving 
room at the top for armholes. An opening 
for the head is cut after the gamient is 
bought. Men and women both wear sucli 
a nightshirt sort of apparel. 

The long coat, or kuftan, made the ntact 
layer. TTiis u'as the indoor garment en- 
joyed after the heaiy wool robe iaus re¬ 
moved. The coat vi-as, and still is, of gayiv 
colored striped cotton material ot cl^c 
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weave sold in cvm gpod bazaar. It is called 
cloth of seven colors" because bright 
narrow stripes of green, led^ yellow^ blucj, 
and white alternate. It may have a nanow 
standing collar,^ it fits tightly around the 
Utiist and laps over bcloiv the t;nccs. 71 re 
slee^'cs, which arc set into armholes^ are 
narrow and reach below' the wTists. Usually 
the huftan is lined with white cotton mate¬ 
rial to give it more wnmith. In cold 
weather, one tuftan is worn on top of 
another. 71 ie more layers a man wicars, tire 
more prosperous he looks. Such a garment 
may have been Joseph's "coat of many 
colors," 

7 'jfie eioak {sitnhh or aba) is the outer 
laver of a Palestinian man's attire. Cit}' 
Arabs or '^Belladccn" substitute a modern 
blue serge jacket, furksdreh, over tli eir 
striped kuftan and carry a cane fillus. 
2S). priests, w'licthcr jew'ish, Arab, or 
Christian, wear a dignified, loose, long 
eloak similar to a Genesn gow'n on top of 
their kuftans (illus. 1S9), lliis cloak is 
unbelted and its sleeves are wide at the 
band. Rich merchants trimmed the front 
of their cioaks with fur or scivet and wore 
a Fur turban. 

The shepherd (illus. 39) Still wears the 
heavy square piitriarchal cloak called the 
simlah, iliis may be of home-VTOven wool, 
in wide black and white or brown and 
cream stripe,s. It is made by taking one 
piece of cloth 7 fh wide and 414 ftorti 
ankle to neck. TTie maker folds ov'cr about 
1 14 ft. of the goods, making a front and 
a back to the rarment; then he sews it 
along the two shoulders: and leaves a slit 
at each corner for the arms. Tins garment 
is know'n as the "seamless robe" (see p, 
61). Instead of using one piece of cloth 
7 feet long and 4 ft, wide, two pieces 7 
ft* long and 2. ft. wide are often stitched 
together by band* as in out picture of the 
shepherd. In Jesus* mantle this horiiMintal 
scam w:a3 missing, for his was of one piece 
from shoulder to seam. Rich men used 
myly striped hand-loomed silk from 
Dainasctis for the seandcss robe, or simlah* 
Sometimes rough goat's-hair cloth is used* 
Elijah'^ mantle may have been a simlah or 
a long rectangle of eloth flf Kings an"?)- 

The rough, striped wool sjmlah is the 
most biblical garment still widely worn in 
Palestine. It is used as a blanket at night 
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w'hen the shepherd lies dowm in the held; 
as shelter from rain, or as a prayer mat, 
laid on the ground because the man is too 
far away from his usual w'orship place. 

In Did Testameut times, poor women 
dressed in homespun tunics. Vain "daugh¬ 
ters of Zion" arc described by Isaiah as 
wearing fine linen, festival robes, shawls, 
satchels, turbans and veils* jingling anklets, 
nose-jewels, petrdants, bracelets, and nets. 

From attire of peasants today we gain an 
idea of how' the prosperous hinu women of 
Old Tesbimcnt times may have looked. 
First came the shirt-dress, or tunic, to the 
knees. Tlicn. a full, long dress, or khiirfcah, 
usually of blue crash, sometimes of black, 
with touches of red embroidery at the 
neck, 'llie dress has a wide girdle over 
which the Oowing dress is pulled to shorted 
it while at W'ork, Many w'omcn have but 
one dress, which is a matemit)' gown, a 
w'ork garment, and a shroud at last. Vari¬ 
ous villages today have their own type of 
gowm. None is more beautiful than that 
worn by the Christians of Ibimallah, ex¬ 
cept die Bethlelicjn w'oman's attire* Her 
khurkah is made of blue crash with little 
red and ycUovv stripes and flaring gores of 
green and yellow set into each side. 

Ffom neck to wnist in the front there is 
a hand-embroidered hib, often of bright 
vellow', with red. stitches trimming it* 
hlany a bib is the pride of the wearer* Hie 
sleeves arc pointed and very' long* flaring as 
in Persian sh'le and reaching to tile knees. 
The pointed sleeves arc pinned togctlier 
behind the shonldcrs when the woman is 
baking or weaving or grinding grain* \V'Tien 
marketing, nhe may cany fruit or vege- 
tables in her slcev'cs. ^^'l1en cutting grain, 
slic tucks up her wide dress to make a 
sack for the birley or wheat. Hex girdle b 
often a folded piece of w'ovcn goods, sofi 
and dumble. The Bethlelicm matron's 
headdress is queenly. It consists of a high 
red cap ([ika) or (arhush, from whicli floats 
a tong, pure-white cotton veil, kicecdged, 
reaching to the hem of the dress. To the 
front of the red bonnet arc sewed many 
coins Isaiah) suggesting the bride's dowry'. 
If she has a son, site adds a larger coin 
(nrnak) to her jingling necklace. It was 
nnee considered a sign of lost vittiic to lose 
one of the bridal coins* TTic woman in 
Christ's prablc turned her room upside 
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down until she found her lost coin (Luke 
15:8). Unmarried women wear the veil 
only for headdress. For fcstis'al occasions, 
a short red flannel jacket, lined wth figured 
cloth and having long slecscs, is worn over 
the Bethlehem dress. 'ITiis shlc of attire 
may go back to Bible times. It was carried 
back to Europe by Cms;idcrs during the 
twelfth and tnirteenth centuries for their 
wives. It is one of the most flattering cos¬ 
tumes in the world. High headgear and 
wimples of mediesal times originated in 
the Near East. 

fencin’. 'Hie Bethlehem wife today, if 
she is Ciiristian—and most Bcthlchcmitcs 
arc Christians today—may wear one of the 
famous Bethlehem silver crosses, resem¬ 
bling a flouer. It is a sauare hpe of ctoss 
with four groups of tiucc palm leaves, 
svTnbolizing the bsclvc disciples. It bean 
a flower at its center, a crown of thorns 
and spears such as pierced the side of 
Christ, and nail heads. If the woman is a 
Moslem, she wears a silver boxlike amulet 
or a crescent-pendant or blue beads “to 
keep the esil eye away." It is a poor 
Palestine wonun indeed who docs not 
wear one or more rings, often silver with 
blue stones, and also scxeral bracelets of 
heavy silver. Poor women wear glass brace¬ 
lets, made in Hebron, home of Sarah. 
Often they wear long, heavy silver chains 
and pendanb of genuine amber. Desert 
women may have their only wealth in the 
form of ancient jcwclrv' inherited from 
mothers and grandmothers. Flat neck¬ 
laces of silver or gold, with designs used in 
Bible times, arc still made in the little sil¬ 
versmiths’ stalls near David Street in Jeru¬ 
salem and in the silver market of old 
Damascus. 

What Wttt the G.v*ME^'TS or Jesus? 

From Luke, the Grcck-mindi.d phy¬ 
sician, we learn that .Mary wrapped her 
first-born son in “swaddling clothes, and 
bid him in a manger.” 'Ilius the baby 
Jesus followed the custom of poor people 
of his own Palestine. Christian mothers in 
Bethlehem still swaddle tlicir babies with 
neat, narrow bands of colorful material, as 
seen in illustration 26 of a doll from 
Bethlehem, properly swaddled as to its 


head and body and lying in an ancient 
stone manger brought by us from Bethle¬ 
hem and now in the Ciiildrcn’s Cha|Kl of 
the Hanson Pbee Central Methodist 
Church of Brookivn. Notice tlic little 
“hand of Cod” amulet fastened to the 
headdress, which looks like a cross between 
a turban and a nun's w imple. Observe how 
the stone manger, lincxl with sweet new 
straw, is a not-too-uncozy “bassinet” for 
the infant Jesus. The band is drawn under 
tlic baby’s chin to teach it to breathe 
through its nose. 

W'hen Maiy’s kind nciglibor at Bethle¬ 
hem swaddled the infant Jesus, after he 
had been rubbed with salt as all Judac'an 
babies were, she placed him on a square of 
cloth with his head in one comer and his 
feet in the diagonally opposite comer and 
then folded tlic cloth over his sides and 
feet. Next, she took pbin Ixindagcs—for 
only the rich could afford embroidered 
strips—and tied his hands to his sides. 
During the day the clothes were loosened 
and the child nibbed with olive oil and 
dusted with powdered myrtle Icjivcs. 
Sw-addling w'os continued until the child 
was several months old, 'Hie little Pales¬ 
tinian “papoose” of Christ’s time—and to¬ 
day—was more conveniently carried to 
work on his mother's back in a woolen 
cradle than if his Ixxly wcic free. .'\t night 
his wool cradle swung from two forked 
sticks. 

The great French artist Tissot in the 
nineteenth centur)' went to Palestine and 
there pbnncd his superb series of water 
colors of Old and New Testament life. 
He depicts the teen-age Jesus as attired in 
the under-tunic and colorful striped coat 
and girdle still worn by .\rabs, topped by 
the wide, seamless simJaJi having broad 
stripes of dark red and of white. Jesus, 
reared in a poor man's home at Nazareth, 
knew' what it was to have Marv* put a piece 
of new cloth "upon an old garni cut” 
(Matt. 9:16). 

W e disagree with Tissot when he 
painted Jesus clad in a flowing white robe, 
over which he wore a voluminous white 
mantle or rectangubr siwiab such as a 
Greek philosopher might have swathed 
himself in, with a generous portion throw’n 
over his head for protection against sun. 
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Such Creek grace would ha\’C become 
Christ well. But we cannot think that any¬ 
one so absorbed in a practical minbtiA' to 
sick and to pressing throngs and to dis- 
ci]>les needing the lesson of foot-washing 
for the sake of humility would have found 
such flowing garments convenient. We like 
to think of Christ attired like an immacu¬ 
late Arab gentleman we once s;iw in Jeru¬ 
salem \s-alking nc-ar the 'I’cmplc Area. His 
entire costume, comprised of the seamless 
robe and all the olhcT traditional clanents 
described above, was of da/y.ling white. 
Ilis tall, lean fonn moxed with majesb' 
through the sordid stone streets of the 
little svallcd cih* as Jesus oft^ did, in 
silent obscrs’ation. whiteness of 

Christ’s garments, as we have already said, 
is indicated by the ’Pransfiguration detail, 
that the)’ Ix.’came on the mountain glisten¬ 
ing “like light” so that no fuller could 
bleach them whiter. We imagine that 
Christ wore sometimes a mantle of deep 
blue or red. It was for this cloak that sol¬ 
diers gambled. John suggests (19::^. 24) 
that each of four soldiers took one of his 
gannents—shirt, tunic, coat, girdle, per- 
liups—but cast lots for the seamless mantle 
which was too s'aluablc to cut. Lloyd 
Douglas' The Robe imagines Christ’s 
mantle as being brown Galilean home¬ 
spun, thom-tom. 

W’hcn Jesus went into the Na/arcth 
synagogue and stood up to read, he prob¬ 
ably placed over his head a striped and 
fringed prayer-shawl, a fal/ith, still used in 
Ilcbrcsv worship. 

His feet were shod with sandlcs, beed 
up with leather thongs possibly after the 
Roman nranner. 1 Icncc John tire Baptist s 
.illusion to the "latchcts of his shoes” 
wliich he was not worthy to unloose. 

Accounts of the burial clothes of Jesus 
imply that he was bandaged after tlic 
llebresv manner (which the)’ may have 
adopted from EgN'ptians) in “linen cloths 
with the spices” (John 19:40). Mark im¬ 
plies that one large linen cloth was brought 
by Joseph of .\rimathaca and wrapped 
about the body of Jesus. Perhaps anotlicr 
was laid over his face. Tliis large linen 
cloth could have been the mantle in which 
the “young man . . . arrayed in a white 
robe” was sitting on the tomb when the 
Hastcr women came ( Nlark 16:5). 


PiiESTLV Habits 

llic “finely wTOught” holy garments 
prescribed for the early high priest .\aron 
and his sons in the Lcsitical bw’ arc in 
sharp contrast to the simple attire of Jesus, 
who advocated a refonn in elaborate ap- 
arel and esen suggested that, if a man 
ad two coats, he give one to him who had 
no coat at all. 

From Ex. 28 and Lcs’. 8:6-8 we get 
details of the priestly attire: the linen 
breeches, “from the loins even unto tlic 
thighs” (Ex. 28 :.i 2), and the undershirt. 
(her tlie shirt and breeches went the robe, 
entirely of blue fabric, with a hole for the 
neck and with a border of blue, purple, 
and scarlet pomegranates alternating with 
golden bells—cither appliqu«^ or woven in 
—which tinkled as the high priest walked, 
(h er the robe was worn the e|)hod, a sort 
of vest from under the amis to the waist, 
'lliis vest which might be cither of white 
linen, such as a temple assistant like Sam¬ 
uel would wear (1 Sam. 2:18), or of 
skillfullv wosen gold, blue, purple, and 
scarlet thread combined with “fine twined 
linen” and held to the shoulders by two 
bands. .\ girdle of similar material attached 
this vest-ephod to the body. .\ breastplate 
ebborately jeweled (see Jovelr)’, p. 266) 
was worn* over the ephod. 

Ss’nagogue garments w’om b)’ both wor¬ 
shipful llcbrcsvs and rabbis in time of 
Jesus featured the zczith, or fringed tassels 
fastened to each comer of the shnbh, or 
robe—which sometimes was in the fonn 
of a long rectangle, like the Creek hima- 
tion. Fastidious ceremonial stress was bid 
upon these tassels, which Jesus wore, of 
course, and which the woman caught hold 
of in her plea for health (Matt. 9:20). 
Sometimes this robe w^s sewed at the 
shoulders, becoming then more of a cloak 
than a huge scarf. Into the fabric of the 
ebborate ephod of .\aron went gold 
threads, made by beating gold into thin 
plates and cutting it into wires which tliey 
worked in the blue, scarlet, and purple 
tapestr)’ (Fa. ^9:2, ^). 

Tlie head-tire of the high priest was a 
miter or hirlxm witli the sacred inscribctl 
gold pbte at the front (Ixs-. 8:9)—“the 
holv crow’n: as Jehos-ah commanded 
.Mwes,” 
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The people were proud of their pdeiib 
attired for great ccrcitioincs. inch as the 
icdedication of tlic Teruple at JcTUsatcin; 
under licra vheii "tlicy set the priests in 
their apparel with trurnpets" in the fore¬ 
front as the builders laid the foundation 
stones on the ancient site on Mount 
Moriah (Ezra 5:10}. 

The wise Persian ''governors beyond 
the rir cr'^ who Carried Out Artaxcnccs’ elem¬ 
ent permission for the Jews to Tchirii 
from Babylon saw to it that the gifts they 
carrictl with than included not only hun¬ 
dreds of camels^ asses^ horses, and mules 
{Nell. 7:68-70)^ but "the governor ^ve 
to the fiosury^ . . . Eve hundred and 
thirty priests' garments^" along w'ith a 
] .ohoq golden darics, the Enest coins in the 
world at that time. 

riie tassels vvcrc tied by “a cord of 
blue*' (Num. inserted in a hole 

exactly at the center of a piece of square 
doth applied to the comers of the 
^irti lah. 

Tlic striped prayer shawL or tallith, 
still worn by orlhodojt Jew^ at w'orship, 
CTolved froTTi the sirnldii which was drawn 
over the had when the man was at prayer, 
A small tallith in the form of a vest, witli 
tassels, worn ci'Cn in Ernes of persecu¬ 
tion under the outer dothing of ortliodox 
Jcivs- 

^^"e can picture the high priest Annas 
and Caiaphas of the trial of Jesus as wear¬ 
ing all tlte “lugs” of ornately woven ap 
parcl tlmt they could carry'—conspicuous 
fringes, swathed turbans, fur-trimmed 
rob«, and expensively woven tallith with 
the number of fringe-threads meticiiltimslv 
measured to denote symbols of the Jewish 
law'. 

ItOYAJ. ATTTRr, 

A king such as David wore a linen ephod 
and a fine linen robe fl Chron. 15:^7), 
Kings of Israel and of Judah, such os Ahab 
and Jehoshaphat, ahvav'S decked themselves 
in voluminous, richly colored robes of 
scarlet or purple when they went into the 
open sp:Lccs oy city gates to sit on tlieir 


thrones. A tasseled overgarment and a 
conical turban were essentials, 

Ezekiel, who had seen kings in Babylon, 
describes also the merchant-princes at 
Tyre, wiio would remove thdr gorgeous 
robes and broidcred! garments as they' came 
down from their thrones in the ruined city. 

Roval prinecssics, S;nch ns Tamar, daugh¬ 
ter of Daiid, wore gowns sounding oddly 
like Betlikhcm women's—g^inncnts "of 
divers colors . .. for witli such robes were 
the kings' daughters that were virgins ap¬ 
parelled" [tl Sam. a footnote 

calls it “a garment wdth bug sleeves,’* 

SdU3U:rtS' Mail 

From Cmeco-Roman art we know how' 
soldiers of Rome looked in Jesus' time. 
They w'Ore short pleated tunics, over which 
w-ent a hcav-y' cuirass of leather studded 
with pieces of metal and fringed watli 
leather at the bottom, and liea^y metal 
helmets. V\''ealtliy Ronrans wore all-metal 
cuJmsses in some periods. They were 
equij^ped with tlic voluminous rectangular 
cloak w'hich was mcfnl for disguise. 
Leather sandaU or buskins were worn over 
socks. 

In early Egy^stian times the militia 
wore a short linen skirt to the center of 
which was attached a narrow heart-shaped 
guard of leather. Egyptian militia used 
'^scalc armor'* but not coats of mail until 
after Eighteenth f>\'n3-sty' contacts with 
the cast, where j jsyridn coats of mail 
were of famous fineness. 

In Palestine and Syria during Bible 
times armor consisted of an upper breast¬ 
plate and 11 lower armor. 'Ihe area between 
was vulnerable, as King .Ahab found when 
fablly wounded by □ |aveliii at Rainoth- 
dlead (I Kings Some authorities 

believe that solid-metal armor was not 
lUicd until the second century' A.n., and 
then it was of the h'pe seen in Hadrian's 
marble torso found in the .Athenian Agora, 
caned with a figure of Minerva standing 
on the "wolf oF Rome” to indicate the 
Roman's admission of Greek superiority' 
in Certain matters. 









■> j VcfliKl woman in terra colta, from 
Ci-priotc Hellenistic petiod, after 300 v.c. 
(AletropolifiQ Museum -^rt) 


Relief ^IOtn an eastern portico til palace courhiid at Persepolis, Iran, 
^oiv-ing Persian costumes of Darius the Great [seated) and of Xerxes 
(staodlng beliind Ijim) giving audience ia Median pciititw^eis- (Oriental 
Institute^ i;iiJSTr5it>' ol Chicago) 


Attired in flounced skirt of X-oiy 
bamted with gold, this waspwTiistcd snake- 
charmcTf moilicr gotldcsa, or bdy of the 
golden age in Crete (sktcentb century 
a.c.) wears a high tiara mer her elaborate 
^'Isair do." Her sprightly figure svould have 
aitractcd attention hi the “gay ninetfcs" 
of Anicfica. (Museum of Fine Artu* Bos¬ 
ton) 































2 5- Famous folded hcad<Ioth of Egs-ptians, ss-orn 
by Khafre. budder of the Second Pstamid of Cizch, 
in tlie Fourth Dsnasty, soon after 3000 B.c. Diorite 
statue in Egs-ptian Museum, Cairo. 



26. Swaddled babes of Bethlehem (Luke 2:12) 
have for centuries been ciafllcd in stone man¬ 
gers. A clurm to ward off the “csil c)X*' is 
on the child’s headpiece. 


: 7. Tlie Porch of the Corsatides, 
Lrochtheum, on the Athenian 
Acropolb. depicting Creek gar- 
menb of maidens from Carsae. 
Inhabitanb of Caryac, who had 
allied thcmschrs with Persian 
invaders, were condemned by 
victorious Creeks to sLnish 
labor. 
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28. Each vi'caring traditional long garment of 
striped material, kuftan, and modem blue serge 
jaclvt with spotless white kufiseh (hcad srtl), 
these four >\Tll-to-do to>\n Arabs are having a 
sidewalk conference in Jerusalem. 


29. SsTian shepherd in striped cloak, or aba. 
of hcavs’ hand-loomed goat's-hair cloth, his pro¬ 
tection from rain and sun, heat and cold, day 
and night. Note black agals, or rings, to hold 
his Jcu£veh in place; his skin water-bottle under 
arm, and tod in hand. 
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ADDITIONAL BIBLE 
REFERENCES 

“To all of them he [fosepy gave each 
man changes of raiment" (Gen. 45:22) 

“his mother made him a little robe, and 
brou^t it to him from year to year” 
(I Sam. 2:19) 

“Jonathan stripped himself of the robe 
that was upon him, and gave it to Da\id, 
and his apparel, even to his sword" (1 
Sam. 18:4) 

“An old man cometh up; and he is covered 
with a robe" (I Sam. 28:14) 

“WTicn I made clouds the garment [of 
the sea], 

.‘\nd thick darkness a ssvaddling-band for 
it" (Job 38:9) 

“Gird up thy loins now, like a man" (Job 

407) 

"But as for me, when the)' were sick, my 
clothing was sackcloth" (Ps. 55:13) 

"The king’s daughter within the palace is 
all glorious: 

Her clothing is inwTOught with gold. 

She shall be led unto the king in broidered 
work" (Ps. 45:13, 14) 

“instead of well-set hair, baldness” (Isa. 

3:M) 


“Righteousness shall be the girdle of his 
waist" (Isa. 11:5) 

“Can a Wrgin forget her orruments, or a 
bride her attire?" (Jer. 2:32) 

"in thy skirts is found the blood of the 
souls of the innocent poor" (Jer. 2:34) 

“blue and purple for their clothing” (Jer. 
10:9) 

“I bought a girdle according to the word 
of jehosah, and put it upon my loins"— 
and other words about ssmbolic girdle 
(Jer. 13:1) 

“Take the filthy garments from off him 
... I will clothe thee with rich apparel" 
(Zeeh. 3:4) 

“cast on him their garments . . . And 
many spread their gamients on the way" 
(Mark 11:7, 

"let him that is in the field not return 
back to take his cloak” (Mark 13:16) 

“Bring forth quickly the best robe" (Luke 
13:22) 

“let him sell his cloak, and buy a sword" 
(Luke 22:36) 

"He that overcometh shall tlius be ar¬ 
rayed in white garmcnb" (Rev. 3:5) 
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SECTION 4 


ARCHAEOLOGY 

Jerusalem . . . and Bab\'lon shall become heaps, 

—Mic. y.12: Jcr. 51:57 


Note—.\dditional references to archaeolo^cal 
6nd$ in Bible bnds appear in almost all sections 
of this book. Sec Index. 

Introduction 

.\ttitudc of Bible People to Their I leaps 
A Partial “Who's Who” in Biblical .Archacologs' 
From .\lbright. Breasted, Barton, etc. to 
W'oollcy 

Rebtion of Arcliaeolog}- to the Bible 
Some Important Firsts 
Methods of Excavation 
Photography and Archacologs' 

Trbis and 'Ihrills of an Archaeologist 
Archaeological Quandaries 
Exca\-ated Sites Shedding Light on Bible Life 
Palestine and Transjordan 


.\i. Anathoth, .\shkclon. Bcth-cl, Beth- 
shan, Bcth-shcarim, Bcth-yciah. Beth- 
shemesh, Beth-zur, Byblos, Carchnnish, 
Ezkm geber, Caza, Cczcr, ^rar, Gibcah, 
Jetash, Jericho. Kirjath-sepher. Lachish, 
Megiddo, Moab, Mizpah, Petra. Mount 
Carmel, Samaria, Shcchcm, I'abglia, 
Ras Shamra 

Latent Archaeology in Biblical .\sb Minor 
Ephesus. Pergamum, Sardis, Smsana 
Babylonun and .Asssaian Rcsebtions 

Glimpse at Eg)'ptun Biblical Archaeology 
Some Greek Excavations 
Biblical .Arcliaeolr^ in Italy 
.Archaeology and ftacc in Bible Lands 

Bibliography 


INTROnUCTIOS 

Archaeology' is tlic ncs\' science of an¬ 
cient things pertaining to the life of man. 
.Archaeology' of Bible lands includes the 
cxcas'ation, cx.'imination, photographing, 
recording, interpreting and synthesizing 
of information concerning sarious Icscls 
of human occupation. Tlicsc levels occur 
on pbins, or tells (low, truncated hil¬ 
locks), usually near main roads. Artifacts 
(man-made objects) as lowly as a broken 
water pot from Jericho or as aristocratic 
as the golden helmet of Sumerian Mes- 
kalam-dug (illus. 114) arc the alphabet 
by which scientists read the upturned 
layer cake of human history. 

.ATTM UDE OF BIBLE PEOPLE TO TIIF.IR 

IIE.APS 

The Bible is full of allusions to the 
stuff of archaeology. Yet the people who 
wrote and read Scripture in ancient times. 


and who were familiar with the events 
chronicled, did not try to explore or to 
understand historic cataclysms. ITicy knew 
that the cities of the Plain along the 
Dead Sea had disappeared with ab¬ 
normal natural aecompaniments (Gen. 
19:25-28), but they made no effort to 
learn what had become of the towns. 
Tlicy lacked the curiosity of modem 
scholars, such as .Albright, who believe 
they' have found the locaHon of Sodom 
and Gomorrah beneath the chemical im¬ 
pregnated waters of the lowest body of 
water on earth. Tlicsc cities, thickly popu¬ 
lated in .Abraham's time, were destroyed in 
the Elarly Bronze Age. 

Prophets dccbied that Jerusalem and 
many fenced cities would b^me “heaps” 
—^an excellent description of a layer in an 
occupied mound, Jeremiah prophesied 
that Babylon would become a desolation 
among tHc nations, with ostriches walking 
over her ruined palace Boors and no more 
foreign guests arriving. Even the famous 
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city walk wciild fall, fic: tried (^1:44, 
TIicsc word^ aiJ canic tnic* jesus doclarcd 
that tire proud harbor of Ciipcmaum along 
the Sea of Galilee would fumble down as 
low as Hades itself, and that Jerusalem 
would be Surrounded by earthworks of 
enemies who would not leave one stone 
upon another. Time and agtiin^ people of 
Palestine and Mesopatamia saw these 
catastrophes take place. TliC}' rebuilt on 
the cnins. ’^ct they had no sense of his* 
to deal perspective about w hat tliey found 
wiicn they dug below tiie surface to lay 
foundaHons of new homes. TIiLy saw in 
destructions by nature and man only 
God’s judgment upon corrupt ways of life. 
But Jesus, when Pharisees attempted to 
siltnec disciples praising Ins mighty works, 
declared, "If llicse shall bold their peace, 
the stones will cry" out." Tic bad an intui¬ 
tion about tile cloquetice inherent in 
masonrs', field-stone, and rubble of Ins 
native knd. 

A PARTIAL ■ WflO’S WHO’' IN 
BIBLICAL AECH/VEOLOGY 

Young persons eontcmplating pursuit cif 
biblical archaeology as a Ijfe^Iling whli 
be inspired and awed bv the ec|uipiijent 
embodied In the lives of tlie tiiajor stars 
wdio have enriched the world by their 
careers, digging and interpreting biblical 
sites. We offer here, a partial list of men 
imd w"(jmtn—some of them husbands and 
wives—who have extracted the ore of 
knowiedge from seemingly dumb stones, 
ashes of burned cities, bits of broken pot¬ 
tery", and only occasionfilly hoards of 
golden treasure. Innate gifts for intuiKve 
conclusions and synthesis, infinite |?atieiiee 
and capacity for work, ability" to get along 
even with suspicious natives who hail 
them into local courts on absurd charges, 
and the love of adventurous and uncom¬ 
fortable living arc not their only qnalift- 
catious. llicse men and wornen have 
brought to this work the finest spcciatiacd 
educahon, including knowledge of Semitic 
and other languages of the Near East, as 
w'ell as of several modem ones; a sense of 
universal history; a knowledge of the art 
and literature of Greece, Egypfi Italv, 
Syria. Anatolia, and Mesopotamiar and 
a knowledge of the Bible which goes hand 


in hand wilii tlie spade. Tlicy" have come 
W'ith at least a working skill in the field 
of geology", related to layers of living; 
chemistry, needed in studying composition 
of objects; engineering palaeontology^; and 
ethnology, A grasp ot the maj-vcls ot 
iincrophotogmpiit, tlie technique of an¬ 
alyzing and tabulating finds, and a deep 
rei’crence for the tlioughts of man and 
mysteries of Cod iliroiigli millennia of 
time have not been lacking. 

Here arc only a score of the many licroes 
of biblical archaeology' and the disco^'cnes 
which make their names endure. ITjc list 
includes a few scholars who, by methods 
far less advanced titan tliose used for the 
past fifty years, ncv"ertheless, laid founda¬ 
tions for the superstructure of present^ay 
biblical archaeolop'. Interesting biogfa- 
phics of several of these are available, as 
A Pioneer lo the Pa.st, the story gf James 
H, Brcaslcd by Charles Breasted, 

Albhicut. W'illlvm 1% (tBpi- ), 
orientalist and Professor of Semitic Lan¬ 


guages at Johns Hopkins University’, has so 
enriched current knowledge about biblical 
archaeotogv^ lb rough bis own brilliant field 
wort, prolific publication of books and 
articles, and pirticipation in the program 
of the .American Schools of Oriental Re¬ 
search that a recent volume has been 


written by Henry M, Orliivsky which is 
pven over cutirdy to a bibliography of 
his w'ritiugs. "Ilicre arc 475 items in the 
list. Albright Avas Director of the Amer¬ 
ican Schools in Jerusalem at various 
periods from igig to 1936* During this 
rime he directed excavations at Gibeali, 
home of Saul; Tell Belt Mirsim f probably 
Kirjatb-sepber): and Ik'th-cl He partici¬ 
pated in exploring parts of Mnub and un¬ 
raveling the rich inscriptions found at ILis 
Shamra, Caunaanttc culture center in 
north Syria. Friend of students alwavs, 
he has beerj ptfent with queries of the 
autliors of this book and has generously 
supplied information, Tlierc is no greater 
American orientalist today in the field of 
biblical archaeology (illus. 4a). 

BAttTOx, Geokce a, (1859-1942), de¬ 
voted lifelong study lo cuneiform inscrip¬ 
tions which no stimmari 7 cd in his com- 
prdicn.she Origin and Dei'elopmcnt of 
Babvjoinari Writing. This volume held 
the field for ahuost thirty" years after publi- 
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cation, Director of the Atnerican 
Sclioi:)U of Oricntnl Research at Raglidad, 
he took active part in the CKploratioii of 
i'qK Gawfa and iVu/4. 

IIell, Gertrude (i86S'19t6), de¬ 
serves credit for foiiiicliivg the new Bagh¬ 
dad Museum in [nq, hut for much tnorc 
tlian this. An archaeologist respected by 
her contonporan'. Colonel LaiiTcnce, she 
has left in Syria, the Desert and fhe Sown 
and her colorful letters of travels to places 
not available to many western women a 
unique source of infomiiation about the 
Near East,, whose affairs she knew^ so in¬ 
timately that for years she was adviser to 
Kins Fcisal of Iraq and tlie administrators 
of this country. In shaping affairs of the 
new Mesopotamia til is woman archaeolo¬ 
gist, who became Honorary Director of 
Antiquities at Baghdad* w'as as unique in 
tile twentieth century^ as Queen Helena 
in the fourth, so br as interest in land¬ 
marks of the pst in ancient Bible lands 
was concerned. 

BRr.vsTED, James IL (iShj-igjj), w’as 
one of the most brilluint and indcbtigable 
American scholars in the field of archae¬ 
ology' and history of the Near East. Direct¬ 
ing various e.Ypeditions to Egy'pt, during 
which he sei himself the task of copying 
and translating all the inscrip tions he 
could find, he collaborated with German 
scholars in Berlin on the difficult Egyp¬ 
tian Dictionary, lit founded the Oricni^ 
Institute of tire University' of Chicago, 
which t'>;cavatcd in peerless fashion and 
with lasish funds secured by him from 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr„ the important 
mound of Megiddo* overlooking tlic Plain 
of Ividraclon (illus. 21). T!ic account 
in his meticulous joumal of his visit to 
Megiddo in company W'ith Viscount and 
Vbscounless Alltnby '^of Megiddo" is a 
high moment in annals of biblical research 
in Palestine. Breasted vvtjs tfic first Amer¬ 
ican to win European acclaim for his work 
in this field—cv’cn before he was fully 
appreciated in .America, As author of 
many valuable volumes, including his ri/s- 
tory' of Egypt he hns put us greatly in 
his debt. His OufhVics of Euiopan f-Jis- 
fo/y fJointly' with Rnbinsemlj his Ancjcnt 
'I'iines, which puls tn fascinating army the 
centuries w'c lo\'C to study; his Conquest 
of Civih>afJOir Dawn of Conscience; 


his pinstaking research fruiting in the 
Edvvin Smith Surgical Papy'rus [illiis* iSy) 
—all are indications of the vast toil 
and versatile resources of tliis very great 
humanistic orientalist. His biography, even 
as written bv his son Charles, does 
not include all the main actixities of the 
father, not the least of whose multiplicity 
of tasks was the enlisting young archae¬ 
ologists w'Ofthy of the generous funds 
available for their use, hie envisioned the 
co-ordination of excavations on various 
near eastern Sites in a wi3y which would 
rci'Cal the story of man's spiritual and 
phvsical progress. 

in J917 Breasted enlisted from John D. 
Rockefeller, Jn, $2,000,000 for construc¬ 
tion and maintenance of the elegant Pales¬ 
tine /Vrchacological Museum at Jcmsolcm 
{Ulus- ^oj. 

Carter* Mow'.ard (187^-1939), dis- 
cov'ered the Tut-ankh-omun and other 
royal Eg)'ptian treasures during five or mote 
vears of excavation in the Valley of the 
Kings and near Tlicbes. Tlic tombs of 
Queen Halshcpstit and of Tuthmosis IV 
were discovered by him. Carter had assisted 
Petrie at the epochal cxcai'ation of Tell- 
el-Amama [1S92J, Carter's campaign at 
Deir chBahri extended from 1S93 to 
1^199. 

Crampollio.v, Jeam Fra-VCOIS (1790- 
1832), has been called “the father of 
Egy'ptolow," largely because he deciphered 
hicroghpTiics from iSai on. Tile decod¬ 
ing of die Rosetta Stone (illus. 31) 
with its memorable inscriptions in hiero¬ 
glyphics, demotic (a cursive Egyptian 
script), and Gitck* and the direction of 
tlie E^'ptian Department of tJie Louvre- 
in Paris axe alw-ays associated with Iris 
name, 

Croweoot, John- (1873- )* and 

Grace, are one of the numerous able 
couples who, like the late Sir Elinders 
and Lady Hilda Petrie, have enriched our 
knowledge of the lands of the Bible. Crow¬ 
foot was director of Ihc British School of 
Arebaeotogy in Jerusalem; he participated 
in digging that city's Tytopoeon V^allev 
and ehtircfics of early date in Jcissfi 
fGcrasa) ca.st of the Jordan, His name is 
liest known for his hnds at Samaria jointlv 
with the Harvard Expedition, John and 
Grace Crowfoot cleaned countless biti- of 
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the bmous ivories of Samana and anah'zed 
them. 

Dunand, Maurice, is an eminent 
French archaeologist. Director of the Sers’- 
icc dcs Antiqiiit6s of the Republic of 
Lebanon, whose small but choice museum 
at Beirut is a great credit to this young 
successor of the extremely ancient Phoeni¬ 
cian people. 

Dussaud, Rene (1868- ), partici¬ 

pated in scseral archaeological expeditions 
to SjTia. was Keeper of the Oriental De¬ 
partment of the Louvre in Paris (1928- 
^6), and WTOtc volumes on Syrian and 
Phoenician msihologj’, as well as “Lcs 
D^uvertes dc Ras Shamra et L’Ancien 
Testament.” 

Evans, Sir .\rtiiur (1851-1941), is 
linked with excavation of Knossos in Crete, 
as Schlieinann is \n‘tli exploration of Troj' 
and Mycerucan Sparta. Keeper of the Ash- 
molcan Museum at Oxford University 
(1884-1908), he bc^n invest^arion and 
restorations in Crete in 1893. 'Inc epochal 
discoveries he made there (at his owm 
expense) and their light on Minoan cKili- 
zation which was so influential in the cast- 
cni Mediterranean arc fully treated in his 
four-volume The Palace of Minos and his 
other reports of Cretan archaeological re¬ 
search. His “hunch" to cxcasatc Knossos 
began when he found one day in Athens 
some seal-stones with unfamiliar linear 
signs. Attracted to Crete to see if he might 
run down an earlier-than-Phocnician wTit- 
ing, he at last in 1900 began to dig, be- 
licsing that at Knossos near the north coast 
of the island he might be resvarded. His 
fantastic hopes were rewarded by some of 
the most thrilling discoveries that ever fell 
into the hands of a brilliant archaeologist. 
In the first year he discovered enough of 
the courts and winding passages of the 
^cat palace complex of Minos to establish 
its identity with tlic meandering labvrinth 
famed in Creek mythology as constmeted 
by Daedalus where mythical Tlicseus slew 
the Minotaur (“Minoan bull"). One of 
the finest of Evans* first discoveries was 
the fresco, 3,000 years old, of a Cretan 
youth canning a pointed, silver-mounted 
cup (illus. 50). Tlic face of the youth 
w~as so “almost classically Creek," so lack¬ 
ing in Semitic traces, that he gave the ex- 


cav’ator an illuminating picture of the true 
Mycenaean race as it originated in Crete. 

Fisher, Clarence S. (1876-1941), be¬ 
came an outstanding American authorih' 
on pottery in Palestine, leaving a monu¬ 
mental work in scv’cral volumes. The 
Corpus of Palestinian Poftcrv'. Nelson 
Clucck calls him one of t)ic "most 
original" of near eastern archaeologists, 
along with Schlicmann, Petrie, Vincent, 
and Reisner. We can not think of Pales¬ 
tine potter}' without turning to Fisher, 
P^rc N'^incent, and .Mbriglit. Fisher di¬ 
rected the Megiddo excavations in 1926 
and 1927. 

C.vRROD, Dorothy .V E. (1892- ), 

stands at the head of women archaeolo¬ 
gists, especially in the field of prehistory. 
She “made history'" by her thorough ex¬ 
ploration and description of the Caves of 
Wadi cl-Mugharah (see our section. 
Homes) on Alount Carmel, which nar¬ 
rowly escaped destruction during quarry¬ 
ing for the modem harbor of Haifa. Her 
work in Natufian c.\ploration was done 
for the British School of Archacologv' in 
Jerusalem and the American School of 
Prehistoric Research (1929-34). The Stone 
Age of .Mount Carmel contains her find¬ 
ings. She is a professor at Cambridge Uni¬ 
versity'. 

Garct.v,nc, John (1876- ), after 

excavating in “Roman Britain," partici¬ 
pated in digs at Egyptian Abydos, the 
north Syrian Ilittitc country', and Philis¬ 
tine .\shkclon. But the Carstangs arc lx?st 
known for their patient participation in 
the excavation of Jericho mound, on the 
Jordan Plain (1930-36). Garstang’s lucid 
volumes include one entitled The Heritage 
of Solomon and others on the Hittites and 
various related subjects. 

Glueck, Nelson (1900- ), is a 

brilliant archaeologist, president of Hebrew 
Union College of Cincinnati, the first 
Jew to head the .\mcrican Schools of 
Oriental Research in Jerusalem of which 
he was at one time Director. Glueck is 
the most eminent archaeologist working 
today in Transjordan. His The Other Side 
of the Jordan and numerous other pub¬ 
lications have opened up new wealtli of 
material concerning Iron .\ge sites in this 
bnd cast of the historic river, especially 
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Exion^gcbcr* Sdcmdn's sinciHi)§-«ntcr 
port and iron-rcBning strong! (illtis, 
^■4 ) ■ 

Grant, Elthi’ (187:5-194= w-js a 
Quaker* Director of tfic Haverford Kspedi* 
tion to Bclb'sbcincsh, Iq ivliicli tlie ark 
was carried dunng Israel's struggles against 
the Pliilfstincs. During the CNploratioirs of 
til is eaitipaign Gnint and bi$ colleagues 
found One of the famous "svedSin^ 
scarabs" of Amenhotep III. Tlie scarab 
announced* as Dorotliy Philips of the 
MetfopoTitaa Museum of Art indicates, 
that J^ieen Teyc fl'iy) vs'as the Great 
Royal AVtfc of Aiuenliotep III. The names 
of her fiitlier and mother arc given— 
people of common birth. Amenhotep the 
Magnificent (141 =*157 5 bx.)* hinldci of 
llic Colossi of Memnon. may have bad 
no mere sent pics against marrying a com- 
inoiicr than otiicr plianiohs of tlac late 
Eighteenth Dyng^ty^ had against introduce 
iiig foreign i^'omen into their barcins arid 
foreign blood into tlicir line of siitccssion. 
"Ilic famous "lion-hunting scarab" of this 
same Amenhotep and Queen 'Tiy came to 
light in a shrine of the upper temple level 
at Ladiish, frontier military post in south’ 
cm judaea. 

H ERZFKLO, if-HNST f 1 ^■79- ), is a 

gifted expert in Iranian arcliacology' and 
has pubhshed the extraordinary motui- 
rnents of Tell llalaf* working out their 
chronology as of the last part of the second 
millennitim bx. He dug at Pasargadac 
(illus. lii^) and Assur* and directed at 
Perscpolls (19^1-4) (ilhis. =io). later 
joining tlic Institute of Advanced Study at 
Princeton. 

l|oRSFii:Li3* CiLORGii (iSSz- ). who 

liad vvofkctl \sitli the New York a rein tec t. 
Cram* arid scrv'cd in the Callipoh Cam' 
paigu of World M^'ar I, participated in re- 
pairs at Jerasb fillns. and was placed 
by tlic British Mandate in ciiargc of all 
Tra nsjordj n an tiqu i ti cs f 1 g ; ^ -^5 ). He 
bad the Itonor of making the first c-vea^'a- 
tion of Petra, the rock-cut ciN of the 
Edomites and Nabataeans. Ills s\ifc, /\gncs 
Conway Hors field, coHiboiatcd in his ex¬ 
cavations and publications. 

Ilitfk* joHN Hknry, was Keeper of llie 
Palestine Archaeological Museum in Jeru- 
siilem (illus. ^o), lie helped set up its 


first esliibition of treasures excavated cast 
and west of the Jordan, 

L\¥ARD* Sir Austen Henhv (1S17-94L 
was a pioneer cxcav’a.tor of .Assyrian Nine¬ 
veh, Babylon, and soutbem -Mesopotamia. 
A large part of the vast specimens nf A*;- 
5T.Tian art in the British Museum was 
secured by La^'ard—whether avc approve 
of such collections being t.ikcn from tlicir 
original pro^'cnancc or not. 

Macalister, R. a. S. (1S7D- ), 

came froni the position of organist and 
choir-director of a Dublin church to di¬ 
rection of the Palestine E-Xj>loiation Fund 
(1900-9 and ]9a5--|). Me was a pioneer 
in Palestine archaeology'. His excavations 
at Ccacr and other Philistine xites li.ave 
!>eeu published! in careful reports. His 
Ceil toil' of Evcavation in Palestine tells 
of work done btlwccn 1S14 and 19=4. 

MAhJCTTE* AUCtrSTE F. F. (lSzi-81), 
a k'rcncli Egyptologist* went to purchase 
Coptic* Syriac* and Arabic maimscripts 
for tire national collection of the Loumc. 
In 1S50 he made the important discovciy' 
of the Scmpeiim aud siiotcrrancaii tombs 
of llic saered bulb near Memphis and 
Suqqarah. At tjrc request of Istnail Pasha 
he became coiiscB'ator ol Egyptian monu¬ 
ments and lielped establish at once the 
Bulaq Museum* ancestor of the present 
Egyptian .National Mu-scum at Cairo, in 
which are lioii^cd the great treasures, of 
'rut-ankh-annin and other clixiucut rec¬ 
ords of ancient times in Egypt. Mariettc 
]^xirtially explored tlic pyramid fields of 
Saqqrmdi, xshidi have since been opened! 
by expert intidern arclmcDlugists; and he 
did ether valuable \vort at Khniak, Aby- 
dos, Medmd Ilabii, imposmg Deir cl- 
Buiiri* and Tanis (bjhiicil Zoais). The 
latter lias w'ithin the p;ist few years been 
ogpiii studied by Ficcte Mautet witli rich 
finds. 

.Montkt, Fii^BRr^ (11S85- ). was 

Professor of Egyptology at Strosliourg Uni¬ 
versity and became Director of Excava¬ 
tions at Byblos from wberc bis 

discovery of Ebe Tomb of .Miiniru. carry¬ 
ing the oldest then known alphabetical 
inscription, brought him distinction* He 
also excavated in Egypt (1940) the no¬ 
table Twenty-first Dynasty' ICgyptian Tanis 
(biblical Znan} where he examined the 
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silver sareopba^s of King PsousetiTieSj 
ft^hosc body eirried ti,vcnly’-onc gold bmcC' 
lets inscribed vi-ith his bitnily rccords^ 
P£TRUi, Sir Flutders ( 
xm called by Albright the greatest genius 
among biblical arcbacobgisls* Tliis hand¬ 
some whitc-bcardcd man w'as popularly 
known as "the dean of the diggers,” He 
rounded out a remarkable life of eighth- 
nine years of constant acHvihv working 
fourteen hours a davT li’-'ing frugally on 
“tins of sardines/^ continuing to tramp 
over burning-hot mounds almost until 
his end in Jerusalem. This giant, boHi 
physically and mcntallv, although too fnid 
as a boy to liavc a formal education in 
England^ founded the British School gf 
Archaeologj' iu Egipt and directed its ex¬ 
cavations in Egypt and Palestine from 
iSSo to 1937. He did brilliant research 
W'Ork in the Sinai Peninsula, finding in 
1904 “CanaanilcJIcbrcw'" script at Sara- 
bit; he tumod his atlcTitiou iu 1936 from 
Egypt to Palestine, digging at and 
T^l el-Hesi, On the^atter mound he 
worked out in a few months in 1890 his 
pioneer sj'stem of reading dates by the 
yardstick of broken potsherds found in 
forgotten city Iwels. His subsequent 
■'sequence dating” is used now in every' 
near eastern dig. Leaving more than one 
hundred volumes, such as Seventy' Years 
in ArcJiaco/ogy, TIjc iMaking of E|iph 
and The Wisdom of the Egj'pfi^ns, 
Pctric*s most famous End was the hleren- 
ptah Stcic at lliebcs, a stone dated 
c.i:jo fl.G, and carrying for the first time 
the w'otd ^'Israel” mesining a ^jctple in 
Palestine. Lady Hilda Petbif., his de¬ 
voted wife, w’C have seen collaborating 
with him ably In their researches during 
their residence at the Anicrican Schools 
in jemsakm. He may be excused for 
identifyung Tell cLffesi as Dtehish. which 
is noW' Ltiown to be Tell cd'Duwcif, The 
greater the archaeologist, the easier it is 
for him to change his mind upon pres- 
entab'on of better evidence. 

At Petrie's own request his body at 
death was decapitated, tliat science might 
study his cranium, eoncenhng which he 
had most original ideas, 

RaW'LIxsonj Sib HeS'hv Chesvvicke 
(1810-1895)t was in the san of patient 
translators of diEcult languages of the 


ancient Middle East. From the famous 
Bchisturi iriscription^ cut hsgli ou danger¬ 
ous rock surface almost inaccessible, he 
detipheted Persian cuneiform in five 
columns each 11 ft. high, and Susian 
cuneiform,, ^nd a parallel record cut in 
Babylonian cuneiform above the other two. 
The rock-hewn story incised along this 
Scarpy road bchVTcn Babylon and Ecba- 
tana relates how Darius L King of Persia, 
defeated rebels and restored power to his 
Achaeincnid lYsmostv'. Raw'l in son's pioneer 
work entitled him to be culled "the father 
of Ass\'riologv%^' I'or oncc he—and others 
-^liad docip^lera£i these forms of cunei¬ 
form they' could read the wealth of other 
records iti clay and stone from Babylon 
and Susa. 

Reisnzji. GzOAice A. [1867-194:), di¬ 
rected the ilarvard.Bost'dn Museum of 
Pine Arts Expedition to Egypt for many 
y'cars and headed tlic 1908-1910 Ifarvard 
University Excavations at Samaria, whose 
reports arc fully published. His greatest 
work was done excavating near the Gi^eh 
Py'ramid in P'gv'pt. the adfoiniug Temple, 
and the Tomb of Helcp-licrcs, mother of 
EQiufu (Cheops), who built the Great 
Pyramid in the thirtieth Century p.c. His 
many publications and his field work en¬ 
title him to Ixing called the father of mod¬ 
ern archaeolcgicaL methods. Ilis training, 
native abilih'. and ample funds enabled 
him to rev'olgtioniw biblical archaeology. 

RontvsoK^ Edward (1794-166^), was 
tJie American father of surface cxplaration 
and biblical geography. He is noted for dis- 
ccrt'ery of Robinson’s jArch-—the spring of 
a giant archwny leaping out from the west 
wnh of the Jcrusak'tn Temple ^krea at its 
southern end to carry a viaduct over the 
T}Topoean Valley. 

RoBLVSOS, CtORUE L. (1S6 4- ), is 

a Uicclogian and archaeologist whose name 
is linked with exploration of Sin.ii Penin¬ 
sula and Kadeih-bamca. He discovered 
Weds 6 and 7 at Beer-sheba and the 
original High Place at Petra. He was Di¬ 
rector of the American Schools of Oriental 
Research at Jcrus,ikm, 191VM- His work 
is indicated in bis Edom and the Edomites 
and The Sarcophagus of an Ancjcnf CiviU 
ization. 

Schaeffer, C. F. A. (i^S- ), 

French acchacologi&t who has directed the 
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epochal exca^.'ahons at FLas Shamta (Uga- 
rit) in nurlhcm Syria since i9K7r lound 
the great collection of '"lost Canaanitc 
litmtitrc” m cotin Mess clay tablets at the 
Ro]ral fjgaritic Librtiiy atid Itas publishcii 
fplanes dc Alfndt-ciBeida et tie Ras 
Shanira. In i9j='3 he directed an expedi¬ 
tion to Cjpnjs. 

Scmljemann, Heinrich (iSaa-go)* 
once a Cennan groecr's iipprcnticc^ has 
put the Vi'orld in his debt for liis exa^-a- 
tion of Hissarlik on the Asiatic side of the 
Sea of -Mannoraj which he identified as 
aitcicnt TroVt Although* because of his 
lack of scientific archaeological knowl¬ 
edge and cquipntctif such as Ddrpfdd and 
others later supplied^ he sias unable to 
identify the correct Icsd of Homer's Troy 
Jiincmg the sci cn lay-crs of Trojan occupa¬ 
tion, lie did recover sn tinmense hoard of 
golden Icu'clti' which not only ix'as worth 
more intrinsicaUy than any other found in 
any other country but rcs'calcd a great 
civilization preceding the flellcnic. Lite 
Ri'ans in Crete* Scmicinaim at Myocnae* 
which he also explored* and at Troy used 
Ids private fortune, *Hie Ufe-story oi Schlic- 
nmnn, rnerchanl in indigo* is a real ro¬ 
mance of archaeology’. Albright called him 
a ‘‘brilliant amateur/' 

Siit;-vr, I,eslie (iSJki- )* directed 
for the American School of Classical Stu¬ 
dies tlip remarkable ExcnsTition of the 
Athenian Agoia from 1930 to its comple¬ 
tion fust before the outbreak of the 
\V'orld War IL fn 1939 he said* *'!Vow 
we have completed our work—all but 
erecting a museum to houGC our finds for 
posltrity'*! Tlicn came the invasion of 
Athens. Shear also participated in ex¬ 
cavations at Sardis and for several seasons 
at Corinth. He succeeded Bert IL Hill 
who directed the American School of 
Chissical Studies at Athens from 190:1-56 
and the University of Pennsylvania Ex¬ 
pedition to Cyprus iu 1931-35 (Lepithos) 
and 1934 (Kourion). Like other American 
archaeologists, Such as John \^an£lerpoal, 
Hill preferred to remain in Athens during 
the German occupation. 

STAWiEY, Ja-MES Lesme: fiS93-i93S), 
was an able pupil of Sir Flinders Petrie. 
His brilliant work directing fi935-3S) ex¬ 
cavation of Lachish {Tell cd-DuweirL the 
frontier fortress betux^;!! Palestine and 
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Egiipt which fell to Nebuchadneazar, 
brought forth* among revelations of the 
Mantou-Wvllcome-Moncl organization, the 
noted Ladrish LettcE$ on potsherds, in 
script used by literate Hehrews Froiii 
Moses to die Babylonian C^pt^vity^ A 
Hyksos fosse* temples, Egyptian jeivelry^* 
and many other treasures (illus, ^44) 
are the result of hiS efforts, llis tragic as¬ 
sassination by an Arab heated by petty 
feud, during'Starkes''s fourncy to Jcnisa- 
Icm for the opciucig of the new Pales tfrte 
Archaeolagicai Museum* robbed the field 
of a valuable cxix:rt. 

STEiNDoarr. GronCF. (iSfii- J, 
educated at Gdttingcn, rvas Assist.!ut Cura¬ 
tor of the EgTi’ptiaii Depailmcnt oE the 
University of berlin, and svhiie proferssor at 
the Universib" of Leipzig, itifiucnccd able 
zVmericnti scholars. He is considered by 
many ‘‘the greatest Using Eg;,^tologbt/' 
a great Coptic scholar, whose Revised 
English Edition of Coptic Gmniinar is the 
onlv authoribitive grammar of the lan¬ 
guage used by curly Christian Egyptiaus. 
His recent books, When Egs'pt Ruled the 
East (in colkboration with Scele) and 
Egypt, are notable. 

Stillwell. RicriAan (1^99- ), di¬ 

rected excavations at Corinth for the ^Amcr- 
ican School of Classical Studies at AtJicns* 
and assisted at Antioch. 

SuKF.viK, F- L., who presides over ific 
Museum of the flebrcw Universih', is an 
eminent arehacolpgist and autliority on 
synagogues in Palestine. 

VjNCExT* Piftt Lomis-llucnES (1875- 
}, ii a distinguished French archae¬ 
ologist, long resident at the Krencli ETomin- 
lean School in Jerusalem, until World 
^VaT n overtook him in Paris. He is as¬ 
sociated witli the reading of Palestinian 

O ' and has been a eongy^nial col- 
in this field with the late Clarence 
I'’i5her and with Albright. 

WooLLEv* Sir Leonard (iSSo- )* 
has had, like Sir Arthur Ev:ans, the rare 
privilege of nniavcling a wholly “new" 
field of ancient life. 'W'hat Evans did to 
reveal Minoan Crete, Woolley has done 
W'ith Sumerian Ur, home of Abraham the 
Patriarch and center of the greatest near 
eastern cutturc of prior to 3000 p.c. For 
details of objects found iu his excavation 
of this hoary' center of worship and buri- 
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iicss in the lowlands of the Euphrates 
V'allcy, see Jeweln% Social Structures, and 
Worship. 


RELATIOS OF .\RCllAEOLOGY 
TO THE BIBLE 

Nothing that has happened in the past 
fift\' years has put the Bible on so sure a 
footing as the desdopment of biblical 
archacologv’. Without starting out to 
“prove that the Bible is true,” research 
has a posteriori come upon facts confirm¬ 
ing and illustrating point after point, 
especially of Old 'Icstaincnt record. Higher 
criticism has received a blow and must 
henceforth be considered only in con¬ 
nection with tlic findings of archacologv'. 
^\'c now' know that .Abraham was not 
merely a Mcsoi>otambn folk hero but a 
historic personality*, thougli not contempo¬ 
rary* with Hammurabi, whose date is not 
2000 B.c. but between c.1728 b.c. and 
1686 B.c. We now* belicv’C, with .\lbright, 
that Jericho fell later than c.1375 b.c. 
(Others accept 1400 or *250). Confirma¬ 
tion has been found of the destruction and 
desertion of Shiloh by the Philistines 
after the Ixittle of Ebenezer and the cap¬ 
ture of the ark. c.io^o b.c. Exodus I has 
been confirmed with the discovery of 
Egyptian Tanis and Pithom (Tell Rcta- 
bch), store dtics of Raniesses 11 . The 
antiquity of the Song of Deborah has been 
demonstrated, and the pushing back of 
dates of portions of the Old Testament 
once placed in the post-E-\ilic period has 
come about. Ras Shumra in northern 
SvTia has given us not only the lost Ca- 
naanitc religious literature but has helped 
us construct the progress of Israel's loftier 
religion by tracing its steps of ascent from 
the worship way’s of its neighbors. We 
know* now, since Megiddo (illus. 21) 
and Ezion-geber (illus. 34) excavations, 
much about the economic foundations of 
Solomon’s kin^om and the b-ackground 
of his Tcmple-ouilding and chariot cities. 
Cross-references sy’nthcsizing Babylon with 
Palestinian history in the sixth century* 
b.c. have built up satisfactory* conclusions. 

As .\lbright has pointed out in Archae¬ 
ology and the Religion of Israel, the most 
brilliant and searching scrutiny of science 


has not lessened the pre-eminence of the 
Bible as a masterpiece of literature and 
an absolutely unique religious document. 
Nothing has been unearthed which need 
disturb the faitli of Hebrew or Christian, 
but much has been excavated which 
heightens this faith. "No major conten¬ 
tion of Scripture has been proved un- 
historic.” 

Archacolo^' is an indication of the 
spirit of unity* unfolding in Christianity’. 
ITic human spirit clamors for some sort 
of historic foundation, some objective 
reality, some dependable authoritv upon 
which to build its faith. It dnnands tnith 
which alone gives confidence and freedom. 
.\rchacology, in the new evidence on the 
Bible which it is constantly bringing, is 
destined to keep the Book in its historic 
position of influence and power that it 
has had and must continue to exert in 
Protestant Christianity. 

'Hie Bible not only tells us of man’s 
destiny but also reveals much about his 
beginning. Ilie eastern highlands which 
framed the rugged monotheism of Moses, 
and the cas-cs of Canncl (illus. 136) and 
Galilee which saw bc^'nninn of man's 
physical life in Palestine help us to set 
the stage on which the great drama of 
spiritual life developed. Palestine is the 
crossroad of scs’cral ancient civilizations 
and will continue to yield glorious dis¬ 
coveries in the future y'cars of archaeologi- 
pi investigation. 'Iliis tiny country which 
is the connecting link between Egypt and 
Mesopotamia, Sy'ria, Anatolia, and Greece 
has much yet Ix-ncath its historic soil to 
yield to the spade of the enthusiastic ex¬ 
cavator. Working with his Bible close at 
hand among his tools, he can reconstruct 
the era in which th.it book was written 
with an amazing superiority over the spiri¬ 
tual rc’cords of surrounding civilizations. 

Tlic strides of biblical archaeology' have 
Ixjcn in the direction of confirming Israel¬ 
ite tradition and amplifying the impres¬ 
sion of Hebrew* social an<i religious life we 
gain from reading Scripture. Sometimes 
these amplifyings of vivid detail are star¬ 
tlingly interesting, as when the mosaic 
little standards of ancient Ur came to 
light, and the still-uncoiled silver hair- 
ribbons of court ladies who went to their 
death with Queen Shubad 3,000 years 
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ago; or when the Lachish Letters from 
Jeremiah's time were unearthed in the 
guardroom at 'rcll-cd-Duwcir (illus. 107). 

SOME IMPORTA\T FIRSTS 

Pompeii and Herculaneum in Ihily were 
the first Mediterranean towns to be re¬ 
leased from their secreting layers of vol¬ 
canic mud, bra. and ash. 1 ncir unearthing 
(i 783 ' 1959 ) 's’as a first chapter in Medi¬ 
terranean archaeologN' by otlier than sur¬ 
face-looting methods. 

llic first surface exploration of the 
Nc-ar East began about 1800, when Na¬ 
poleon’s cTcpedition to the Nile (1798-9) 
led to the discoscry of the Rosetta Stone 
(illus. 31) with its three bnguagw whose 
decoding helped men read the ancient past 
of rich Egyptian life. 

Greece was the first government in the 
ancient East to open her doors to ssstem- 
atic archaeology by competent foreign ex¬ 
peditions. In 1835 such work got under 
way and has continued cs'er since. Hence 
the pcTfection of ttx:hnique we saw when 
conducted by a staff member of the 
American School of Cbssical Studies at 
Athens across the amazing dig of the 
i\gora. With blueprint of the various 
temples and the public structures in hand, 
he unraveled what he and his eollcagues 
had been finding (illus. 35). 'Hie same 
skill marks the cxcas'ations and restora¬ 
tion at Corinth, Samaria, Mycenae, Knos- 
sos, and the archaic-period investigation 
at Perechora on a headbnd near Corinth. 
Many Greek islands will \icld their buried 
secrete of the life of men and women in 
ages past when world conditions permit. 

'Hie first mound in the Near East to be 
excavated for study was ’Pro)', by Henry 
Schliemann in 1870. Troas has a New 
Testament connotation because of its 
being the point of departure of Paul on 
his first missionary’ journey' to Europe 
(Acts 16:8). 

Credit for the first scientific explora¬ 
tion of Palestine goes to Edu-ard Robin- 
.son of Union Theological Seminary in 
New York, .\ftcr fifteen years of prepara¬ 
tion he rode o\’cr the Holy L;ind u-ith a 
missionary, the Res. Eli Smith, and identi¬ 
fied most of her major sites (1838). His 
surface or topographical surscy’ and identi¬ 


fication of biblical scenes prosed in most 
instances corrc-ct. He was also the first to 
record the modem .\rab names of towns, 
which prove helpful in tracing ancient 
backgrounds. Robinson’s pioneer work was 
climaxed in George Adam Smith’s long 
^pular Historical Geography of the Holy 


'Hie first significant archaeological pub- 
lication in Palestine was Lieut. Charles 
Warren’s Recoverv of Jerusalem (1870). 
This was part of the work of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund, stimulated by Queen 
Victoria, even as exploration after M’orld 
W'ar I was encouraged b\’ M'inston 
Churchill, according to 'P. E. l^awrcncc’s 
Letters. The first great achaeological 
agency, the “P.E.F.,” stimubted so many 
others from various nations that at times 
as many as twenty-five major di^ were in 

{ >rogTess. 'Hie P.E.F. was the first to get 
lusy' after Allcnby in 1917 freed Palestine 
from 4CXJ years of 'I’urkish exclusiveness. 
'Phe Oriental Institute of the University' of 
Chicago had as many as twelve expeditions 
working in Bible lands at one time, under 
the dirc’ction of the brilliant James 11 . 
Breasted and his colleagues. Universities 
and millionaires blended their resources 
Tlie Bible-loving world was enriched. 

John Garstang of Liverpool w'as the first 
director of the Palestine IX’partmcnt of 
Antiquities (1920). 'Hie successor to this 
agency still controls excavation and grants 
pcmiission to dig in this area. 

Sir Flinders Petrie was the first to make 
a scientific excavation of a Palestinian site, 
when in 1890 he opened up the mound of 
Tell cl-Hesi wrongly identified by him as 
Lachish, and began his remarkable science 
of dating layers of history' by the ty’pc of 
pottery' and other small objects cmlKdded 
in mins. He had already ended in Ei^’pt 
the era of “looting disguised as arenae- 
olog'.’’ 

'Pile first American organization to 
stimubte cxcasation and publication of 
reports in forms ’accessible to the general 
Bible student, and to continue to de¬ 
scribe in both schobrly and popular form 
current finds was the .\mcrican Schools 
of Oriental Rc’scarch, with schools and 
headquarters at Jerusalem and Baghdad 
and office in New Haven. It sponsors 
Bulletins, Annuals, and tlie popular 
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pamphIcL TLe Biblical Arcbacobgjsf. Es- 
tablisJlicd in the ' Grand New" but hoary 
old hotel in Jerusalcrn in 1900 ^^ith a nest 
egg of only $iOOD, this v'nsUy valuable 
0rgaDi2dtL0n ts unique in its senice. It 
stimulated Har^-ard to explore Sainatia. It 
has taken part in cscav^tion of Bcth-eL 
Jericho, Tell Beit Mirsim (probobly 
Ktrjatli'^scphcr)* the Dead Sea region, the 
‘Arabah of Transjordan, Moab and Edom, 
Gibcah, Antioch, Ras Shauiia, and many 
other notable heaps. More than uni¬ 
versities and scmuiarics arc members in this 
corporation, as ivell as colleges and in¬ 
dividuals. The authors of this book .ire 
vastly indebted to the A.S.O.R. 

Breasted wus the first to enlist vast sums 
from wealthy American patrons of archae- 
oiog\' in Bible lands. To John D, Roekefel- 
ler'^s munificence for the Megiddo dig, the 
Museum at Jcnisaiem, and the Oriental 
Inshhitc, we have seen added gifts by 
other Americans and Britishers sharing 
their wealth, as Sir Robert Mond, Sir 
Charles Marston, Henry Wdlcomc, and 
Jacob Sehilf. Tlie latter donated a large 
sum for excavation of Samaria. 

METHODS OF EXCAVATION 

Once a universitj' or tntLseum has de¬ 
cided to dig on a flat-topped mound, or 
tell, which genera] observations from tiie 
air and exploratory trenches indicate to be 
a Bible site, the diggers secure permission 
from the gov'crnment in charge—Israel, 
Lebanon, Syria, Iraq, tmn, or whatever it 
may be. Having registered their site tticy 
buy the mound—^if this expensivxr prtj- 
cedure is possible, as it w^s at Megiddo, 
where the forces of fames IL Breasted, 
John D. Rockefeller, and tlie Oriental In- 
sb'tute of tlie University of Chicago com¬ 
bined in an ideal c.vca^'ation. ’WTicn 
mounds, or tells, are not piircbased, ar- 
langcmcnts are made with natives whose 

E irdcns or gracing grounds tlicy tncrlook. 

sually licated tergaining is resorted to, 
for exorbitant prices arc asked. Often, after 
excavation and recording of at) finds, the 
digs are covered o^'cr again and local life 
proceeds on sites occupied millennia be¬ 
fore. Sometimes, as in Transfordan, a nat- 
aral protective covering of drifting sand 
blows over and reburies what men have 


not seen for centuries and may not again. 

'I'cNs arc characteristic of tlic Middle 
East, where civilizafioiis have been built 
on top of ruins of earlier occupatinns cov¬ 
ering tliDu.sands of years. Few tells have 
been explored in Egjpt, for town sites 
tend to be still occupied. 

Able engineers lay ont the entire mound 
in squares of hvenh' inelets, driving in 
pegs at every' mtcrscction. Blueprints arc 
made, as seen in illustration Every' 
find can thus be located by chart. Sev'- 
cral techniques of examination arc pos¬ 
sible. Surface exploration is the most 
superficial and is now antiquated, except 
for above-ground architectural remains 
such as columns, foundations, city or 
bouse wnlL, temple altars, loek-cut in¬ 
scriptions, cult pillars, etc. The shaft 
method was early used in Palestine cx- 
cavabons of a generation ago and still is 
employed for preliminary' invesrigabon. 
'I'his method consists of digging a deep 
shaft to look into the face oFlaycrs of ac¬ 
cumulated nibble from many' layers of 
lidng in the long ago to detennine 
whether a site is iivorth - further explora¬ 
tion, Tlie tap layer may be bventicth cen¬ 
tury A.D. and the bottom thirtieth cenhirv 
BnC. Related to IhL technique is the freneb 
method, which wus used* for example, by 
R. A, S, .Macalister at G€?,er. This site 
had been located as early as 1871 by Cler- 
inoiibCanncau at Tell el-fazari. One of 
the fciiV passes to jerusatem from the 
plain, it w'as occupied by cavo-dw'clling 
Stone Age families, Canaanites of the 
fifteenth century' n.c., and Jcw% before 
and after tlie Exile. Gc7.cr, with its niaz- 
zcbofli (enigmatic upright stones) had an 
Kgjptinn impact aliraj's and was pre- 
sen ted by the pharaoli-fathcr of SQ]omon''3 
wife as part of her dowry. Mnealister, using 
the arduous trencli method, with only 
limited Arab help* opened ditches 40 ft, 
wide and did remarkably well as forerun¬ 
ner of later scientists witli beber technique, 

Ihe parfiaJ-clearaiice system digs □ sort 
of jagged layer cake, rev'ealing parts of 
several Ics'els which are studied by h'pical 
findings. Tliis sx'slctn slioss's up in uneven 
layers at Herculaneum. 

'Hie total-cfeaiarjce technique is the 
favorite and most c.xpensivc. AVlicn the 
top levels of cicctipatton have been re- 
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moved hy means of little can running on 
13 arrow-gauge tracks w'hich slide tlicir 
debris doivn over the edge of liic mdund, 
every minute object in the next layers is 
es+imincd, listed, photogniphcd, recorded, 
(illus. 55 j Athens ^\goni), '['he only dis- 
adsTmtago of the tota!^:lc3rance method 
is that posterity can tie\fcr look at what llie 
excavating group havic been privileged! to 
see in t}3e w^ay of ground pbns of palaces^ 
streets, OT market places where Solomon^s 
traders or Jesus or Ibul once walked* They' 
must vicariously enjoy it through printed 
tomes, pictures, and musciam specimens 
of the main trcasincs. The total-clearance 
di^ eonsidcT as stratigraphicnl evidence 
objects as sordid as broken potters', primU 
tivc weapons, ancient bricks, shells, bones, 
bnmt aslicsr or as thrilling ns hoards of 
gold in fabulous quantities, such as 
SchUemann found at Troy and Mt'cctiae, 
or early gold jewelry turned up at ^^egiddo 
(illus. 156], Or cjux'cd ivories at Samaria. 
'Hie unwTitten documents of cult figurines 
(illus. 49) and tools of the farmer or 
craftsman are as ’I'uluablc as tlic golden 
mask of Tut-ankb-mnun (illus* 1^4). To 
the expert in eastern lauguages clay tablets, 
sLicit as the fabulous hbmr)' at Kas Sh^mm 
or the NL]7.i records provided, are a sum- 
mum boiium. 

Wbe directors of an cxca^^ition bring 
in as much native labor as they can to do 
tbe digging* Tliis provides income for 
villagers, who are a great h clp to the 
group rather than a source of annoyance. 
Tlicy are easily trained to dig carefully, 
lest frail objects be marredj to sift metic¬ 
ulously every' yard of earth in round or 
oblong sicv'cs, looking for coins, bits of 
metal, potter}', mosaics, etc. At the fore¬ 
court of the Bcthleliem Basilica of the 
Nativity we have watched the eastern pa¬ 
tience of expert Arab w'orkmen peering into 
their sieves for fragments of mosaics from 
the chancel floor of Constantine Li tel in 
tite fourth century' *\.D* E^■c^y'thing found 
is put into flat, handled baskets for 
further consideration or discard* Of course, 
the use of native laborers involves risks, 
"^rhey demand pajtncnt in small cash 
coins, which must be brought in large 
amounts by the foreign staE at great risk 
from the nearest eitj'. The paymaster of 
jDo workmen at Beth-shan was a target 


for bandits en route from Haifa Too, 
local or racial jealousies having nothing to 
do svith the excavating group sometimes 
vent their peeves on a dErector, as when 
tliey murdered one of the ablest British 
archaeologists of tlie piist ten years, J, L, 
Starkey', of Laehish cxco'i'atian, Y'et tlie 
Arab foreman ui the diggers: may he a 
noble and utterly tmshvorthy individual, 
like Sultan at Lachisli and Yhhadin at 
Beth-shan, who took as great pride in 
protecting these digs as in trying to un¬ 
ravel their levels for tis. Tlicy' train sub¬ 
ordinates to report as soon as their spades 
strike against something promising. Photo¬ 
graphs arc immediately made, 

jsatiic Staffs have an attitude of superior¬ 
ity' over foreign scholars. I,ch3uesc using 
their picks at Byblos told us, ‘'We do all 
the work, Tlie French fust walk around 
aud look at charts'^ (illus. ^7). And, of 
course, it is understandable that tempta¬ 
tions to smuggle out bits of vtiluablc 
treasure arc too great to resist. A blaek 
market of collectors is always available to 
buy sherds, cylinders, papyri, or coins. No 
wonder Schlicnianu. when he stumbled 
upon 3 vast gold cache at Troy, suddenly 
sent all his native help home for an 
early meal, and with Mrs. Schlicmann he 
dragged the lavish objects into their owm 
house for safekeeping. 

Staff living qi.urrlcrs for foreign archae¬ 
ologists are kept as comfortable as possible. 
We have seen cs'cn a tin-can geranium 
giirden nsjuntained by Starkey''5 foreman at 
Lachish to create an illusion of coolness. 
*'V tcrapurai}' museum is thrown up to 
house and protect valuable objects. And 
a laboratory for recording, photographing, 
and cleaning is W'cll organized* 

Tile transport of an archaeologist in¬ 
cludes. cvcrj'thiiig from American motor¬ 
cars to camels, horses, and the ageless 
donkci'5 of Bible lands* Little pack-donkeys 
arc preferable to horses, for they can put 
off their burdens and be fed and rested 
at the dig rathi^r than ictumed to their 
villages to be quartered each night. Doe- 
keys lie wearily but resignedly on the 
ground, content with little food and ready 
to have their ifiasler lay on the burdens 
again jn the morning. Alaslers treat their 
donkeys w'ith a fair amount of care* They' 
w'crc displaced after World YVar 11 by 
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discarded army “jeeps," ideal for archae¬ 
ologists. 

PHOTOGRAPHY A\D 
ARCHAEOLOGY 

The experts in microphotography as 
well as aerial photography arc among the 
most s’aluable members of the group. 
Special h'pes of film sealed to protect 
against sirocco winds and winter damp 
must be provided, along with other h'pes 
adapted to light conditions in the Near 
East. When James H. Breasted in 1905 
led an expedition to Egs^pt to photograph 
csery known ancient Egs^stian inscription 
along the Nile from Assuan to Khartoum, 
he carried thousands of glass plates 8 in. 
by 10 in. to record these fast-vanishing 
talcs of past achievement. Tlic electric 
flash guns used bv us when w'c were 
gathering material for this book were un¬ 
heard of then. Now we take two miniature 
cameras, a speed camera, a movie, scscral 
telephoto lenses, tripods, rolls containing 
hundreds of small films—all in a fraction 
of the space required a generation ago for 
archaeological pictures. Expeditions now 
make tiny prints of all their minutest 
finds and paste them on their field register 
where the objects arc entered. An inter¬ 
esting account of photography in archae¬ 
ological field w'ork appears in The Leica 
Manual, 1938, from the pen of Charles 
Breasted. 

Aerial photography is an immense aid 
to archacologv’. Once an expedition has 
settled on a certain tell, or mound, as the 
likely site of a town mentioned in the 
Bible, they sometimes gain confirmation 
if they view it from the air. Thus they get 
a sense of the rebtion of the mound to 
its neighborhood, to main roads, streams, 
and mountains. In tracing lost Roman 
roads, air pictures are ins'aluable. The pass 
os'cr Mount Carmel was verified in this 
manner, as it could not have been from the 
ground. Significant bumps and "ribs" of 
stone protruding from a once-occupied 
mound arc visible from hciglits as they arc 
not in a neutralizing environment. The 
Ros’al .Air Force in Palestine has located 
scs'cral ancient town walls along roads still 
showing, although softened by tain, mud 
and deoris of war. 'Fhe infra-red picture 
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from Mount Nebo to the Dead Sea (152) 
is an c.xccllent example of aerial photog¬ 
raphy. 

TRIALS ASD THRILLS OF AN 
MiCHAEOLOGlS'P 

Conditions under which archacologs' is 
pursued arc usually so difficult that direc¬ 
tors often regret the day thej’ ever took it 
up. Contrariness of native nclpcrs, their 
supentitions. inhibitions, demands for 
higher wages, resistance to clearing vil- 
bgc sites still occupied, the desastating 
effects of blasting east winds, presence of 
Venn in and disease germs, food and w'ater 
problems, remoteness of fells from rebtive 
comforts of town life—these are the 
negative side of a career othenvisc so 
fascinating that it possesses the archae¬ 
ologist and ties him to his dusty digs until 
the bst hours of his life Tims it was with 
Sir Minders Petrie, Cbrcnce Fisher, and 
many another man who has preferred to 
end his days in Palestine rather than re¬ 
turn to the amenities of western comforts. 

Describing the dcs’astating effects of a 
sirocco cast wind. Nelson Clucck wTotc 
as he joiimcv’cd recently over Transjordan 
mounds he wanted to exeaxate that the 
heat w-avc from the khamsin was so ter¬ 
rific that he slept on the roof of a mosque 
and was nearly blown off, yet unrefreshed. 
“It is on such nights that I curse archae¬ 
ology and promise myself never again to 
venture into the field," he said. “1i\t one 
morning dewr at last fell, at the time when 
Arabs had anticipated it would, and the 
next night was actually cold." WTien the 
sirocco, or khamsin, gets under way, it often 
spreads over the whole eastern seaboard 
of the Mediterranean and bsts for sexeral 
da)’S. Yet when the weather clears, a 
poetic scientist like cnthusbstic Glucck 
glow's over the effects of moonlight on an 
ancient highland fell in Transjordan: the 
sight of tlic Gulf of ‘.Aqabah fringed with 

K ims; the challenge of a limitless Arabian 
::scrt; a breath-taking view' from Mount 
Nebo across to the Dead Sea and southern 
Judaea, with Jerusalem dim on the rim to 
the north, a \ista w'hich has given us 
such a thrill as the wandering Israelites 
had when they first looked across to their 
Promised I.and. Few' other professions 
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amaze or rcw’arcl as much as biblical archae¬ 
ology', which builds up the stage of cs'cry- 
day living on which occurred the great 
res'clations of religious truth. “ITic archae¬ 
ologist,” muses Clucck, “looks to the 
future with an eye on the past.” He fills 
in the social backgrounds enabling men 
to understand better the Bible, which is 
essentially a theological book, inspired to 
set man in relation to God’s will. 

Possibly discouraging to patient scholars 
is the way archaeology has of not “staying 
put.” Findings which have entailed almost 
a lifetime of research at a certain mound 
such as Jericho may suddenly be tlirown 
all out of focus by a new discovery. Yet 
the greatest scholars have been most 
prompt to rcs-ise tlieir dates and their 
identifications of material. .Mbright say^ 
that he has yielded time and again, almost 
to the point of being thought weak. But 
in this he has shown himself the truly 
great interpreter and teacher that he is. 
He has recently written the authors, "Do 
not venture to set a date for tlie fall of 
Jericho!" 

ITius archaeology proves to be not a 
science of inert and wholly finished social 
pictures but something much alive, facing 
nesv tomorrows of historic and religious 
ro'clations. 

.ARCHAEOLOGICAL 

QUANDARIES 

Should articles discovered in a dig be 
left in the place where they were found 
or taken for safekeeping to a city-center or 
ocn to a distant Land which is home to 
the groups doing the investigation and 
financing it? 

Certain objects arc so frail—such as the 
ostrich fan of Tut-ankh-amun, or the gold 
surfacing of Queen Hetep-heres* furniture, 
or skeletal remains from Mount Camicl 
eaves which were left embedded in lime¬ 
stone for their journey to London surgeons 
for analysis—that they must rcccis-c tem- 
porars' “first aid." Some objects need pro¬ 
tective coating or other treatment, lest they' 
fall apart on exposure to air. Other ex¬ 
tremely skillful work must be done by 
specialized scientists who arc not on the 
held. Tlicrcforc, shipment is often ad- 
visjihlc. Sometimes a division is agreed 
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upon, between the archaeological party 
from a university or a museum and tlie 
goxemment of the country where it is 
digging. Such has been tlie case between 
the .Metropolitan Museum of .‘\rt and the 
Egyptian Museum, for example, or be¬ 
tween the Oriental Institute of the Univer¬ 
sity of Chicago and Iran’s Baghdad .Mu¬ 
seum. \Mien modem Egypt became too 
selfish, she lost a million-dollar museum 
which went to Jerusalem (illus. 50). Iran 
and Iraq arc equally exclusive. 

Resentment over such wholesale “de¬ 
portation" as Lord Elgin perpctnited with 
.\thcnian Acropolis (illus. 27) marbles 
has led subsequent puncyors of antiqui¬ 
ties, even by legitimate methods, to pause. 
If all wac left on the site where tound, 
few of the world's people would sec them. 
’Ilicrc is much to be said in favor of local 
museums and also of the faraway ones 
where utmost skill in labeling and caring 
for treasures is possible. 

How much restoration should be prac¬ 
ticed? Tlie system of Sir .\rthur Evans, 
who set up the steps and other portions 
of the Palace of King .Minos at Knossos. 
using original materials as hr as possible 
and substituting where ncccssarv. appeals 
to us as dcsiiabTc. Heaps of tumbled walls 
and columns do not help us sisualizc ss’ays 
of living. .Admirable was the restoration of 
the Parthenon \rith American funds, 
where drum upon drum was lifted from 
the ground back to its original place, with 
substitution of new drums only where 
necessary (illus. 100). 

The last stage of any great archaeologi¬ 
cal excavation is the erection of an ade¬ 
quate museum to house its treasures. Shear 
had plans for building in Athens but was 
prevented by World \\'ar II from execut¬ 
ing them. Museums have iKxm erected by 
the Iraq government at Baghdad, by tlic 
Egyptian govcnimcnt at Cairo and Alex¬ 
andria, and by the Lebanese Republic at 
Bcinit. 'Die modem Damascus Museum in 
Syria and the one at Corinth, the gift 
of an .American, Mrs. W. E. Moore, arc 
commendable. The ideal new museum in 
Bible lands is the Palestine .Archaeological 
Museum in Jerusalem, a Rockefeller- 
Breasted gift (illus. ^o). Its array uf 
scarabs alone would rcpiiy a visit across the 
world. Its superb Saracenic octagonal 
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tower looking ofF to the Mount of Olives, 
its delectable tiled fountain court, its 
photographic studios, reading rooms, and 
exhibitions of the choicest Ends excavated 
in Palestine and Transjordan arc the last 
word in modem science. I'ortunatcly for 
those who eannot travel to the Near East, 
the Museum of the Oriental Institute in 
Chicago, tlrosc of the University of Penn- 
syhanij, of Princeton and Harvard; the 
Fogg and Fine Arts miiseiims of Boston^ 
the Mctropolihin Museum of Art; and the 
Britidi >iuseum—these make ai^ibhlc 
rnore treasures than the mind can erasp. 
We share irvith yau in this volume, jSioto- 
graphs of some of these. 

SOME EXCAVATED SITES SHED^ 
DIi\C LZGH'r ON BIBLE LIFE 

So many mounds have been excavated 
that it wo hid be confusing and impractical 
even to list Bicm in this place. Dozens of 
universities, governments, and muscutns 
have cxploictr scores of Ihrilliiig sites in 
Palestine, Syria, Anatolia, Egv-pt, sMcsopo- 
tamia, Greece, and Italy for more than ioq 
years, Hicir rich interpretation of everyday 
life of the people is suggested by material 
the autliors of this book have incorporated 
into practically every section. The sites 
listed below can be followed in greater de* 
tail by use of the index and bibliography, 
Wiflmin F, Albright's Aichacologv^ and 
the Religion of Israel is so admirable and 
compact a statement of the minimum 
which biblical scholars should know in 
tills important field that we suggest that 
our readers turn to this book for greater 
detail than we are able to bring to our 
icetion. Archaeology, 

PALESTINE .\ND TIL^NSJORDAN 

Ai, mentioned in Ccn. 12:8 as being 
cast of the mountain near Beth-el where 
Abmm pitelicd his tent upon arrival in 
Canaan, was excavated by Mmc. Mar¬ 
que t Krause in and later. She dug 

down to the levels of tlic twenb-sixtli 
and twentv-fifth centuries b.c., tracing 
mins of q.500 years ago, revealing a scries 
of town walls creeled 1,000 years before 
Abrini and also vestiges of tcniples and 
palaces. Tins central Palestinian At yielded 
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Egyptian obiccts older than the First 
DjTiasiy^ showing how ancient w'cre the 
trade ibutcs between the Nile and Pales¬ 
tine. ,\i seems to hav^ fallen to Israel bc- 
tyveeii ijoo and lajo Joshua's first 
spying expedition to the city" was routed 
by the citizens [Josh, But later, 

using ruse and ambush, he drew from Ai 
thousands of inhabitants and slew them in 
field and wilderness. W'c must rethink the 
Pentateuch statement that Ai was made 
a '"heap iorever, even a desolation, unto 
this day" (Josh. 3 ;iS), for Ezra-Nchemiah 
lists dtiicns of M who returned from 
Babylonian captivity. 

AnalbotJ], a city of refuge and birth¬ 
place of Jeremiah, was “'investigated'' by 
the American Schools of Oriental Research 
on a suggested site two aud one-half miles 
northeast of Jerusalcni. But it was found 
that Anathotii had changed its location, 
as biblical towns often did, and in the 
prophet’s time w-as not wdiere it lay in 
the era of Josephus, 'Jbe Old Testament 
settlement proves to he on a fine teii 800 
meters southwest, as Albright points out 
in the BnUerin of \hv Anjericaii Schools 
of OrientaJ Research, April, 1936, 

AshteJon, one of the five Philistine 
cities of the plain, built like Stdon among 
rocks on the coast, was bo strorig that it 
was to be possessed" by Joshua at the 
close of his conquest. It remained for 
Judah, aided by Kenite craftsmen (Juds. 
iiiS), to capture ..Ashkcloii, together with 
Gaza and Ekron, 'Jlicsc cities were tough 
enemies, using plain-faring chariots witlr 
iron tires. Indoed, Judah never wholly 
conquered these strong Philistine cities 
until the rime of I^iid. Little wonder 
that this great militan,' king did not want 
the death of Saul and Jonathan to be 
"published*' in the ^‘streets of Ashkelon” 
(II Sam. IT20) or rejoiced about among 
the daughters of the Philistines, lire 
Palestine Exploration Fund located many 
evidences of the striking prosperih' of the 
Philistine people, vestiges of earlier occu¬ 
pants, and a basilica, or plaiiTC of public 
business, erected in the Roman age in the 
excel lent columned style of Jerash. For 
,Ashkclon was the birthplace of Herod 
the Great, who magnificently adorned it 
with his favorite courts and Corinthian 
colonnades. 




jOt Palestine Ardmeolo^cal Museum. Northeast comet of oM Jtrmalem wall- Road dowTi the 
REdton Valley to Mount of Olives snd Jeiicha. To left of tlic Sataccnic towet of Museum is 
the squaic tower of St. Gcaigc's CathedoL 


gi. The trilingual Rosetta Slone, lecoiditig a 
decree in honor of Pharaoh Plokmy V Epiph- 
anes (aog-iSo b.C.) io hieroglyphic ttQp)^ 
*'ttaih-e" Egyptian or demoHc script [center )> 
and Greek (boltom). Found near western 
rnouth of the Nile in 17915^ it has served as a 
key to Egyptian hiexoglyphic inscripliotis lost 
since Roman days. It is now in the British 
Museum. 



51. Dr. William FoinrtU .^bright, at the gate 
of the American Scliool of Oriental Research, 
Jerusalem, 









































































jj, ColuDiii haics cm the iiimmJt of tlic (aounij of Bvth-sliJii 
at ihc tsastcrn end of tlie Valley of Jezfocl^ oonumnding the 
pflsj to Valley of the Jordan in the mistj" diitacice. Excavated 
by Hie University of Fenasjlvaiib. 


TcH cl-Klicleifeh Gateway looking sotith, iwth the Gulf of 
'Aqahah in bachgfoiind. Tliis ts E^ion-geh^^r seaport of Sol¬ 
omon (1 Kings 9^36). Escqivatcd by the Ameitcan School of 
Oriental Research. Nclsem Glueck. Director. (Arnerkan School 
of Oriental Research) 


55. The Athcniani Agora ivhene Pcricks and Paul walked 
(Acts 17:17), excav'ated hy the /\jnmcan School of Classical 
Studicj in cooperation nith the Greek goveminent. This eica*^ 
vation pot tiie 'nieseum (Hephaistcion), best preserved tem^ 
pie ill Greece, into its origir^l dramatic position above the 
sliops, commercial market, and voring-pbee. 



























iS. Tcmpk oF Artemis, in Jetasli^ Trinsiordiin, 
resisals Corinthian beauty ant! Roman industn' 
on the dMert’s edge, ]crash ^^’as one e( the 
cities of the Dijcapotis /Mark 5:20). 


j7, (&c)c™-) Close up of in progress 

at Bybtos ^biblical Gcbat * Kii]|> 5:ifi)*ancicnt 
Plioeitickn seaport, ihSp-buiiding center (Ezok, 
^7:9)* and headquarters for inaniifactcre of 
nxiting materials from paptxiis. To Byblos, we 
owe oiir word Bible A Crusader 

castle rises above a layer cake of 1 juried litstoriiV 
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From lerusalcm it Is Icii mites north 
lo Brih-eJ, one of the most satisfacton' 
of Palestine's cxcaeaHons. 11 was begun in 
a fig ordiprd by the American School in 
feruSiilem^ pintly with tlie Pittsburgh' 
Xenia Scmitiacy, ITiis Kyle Memorial ex¬ 
cavation is on a site mentioned more fre¬ 
quently in the Bible than any town in 
Palestine except Jerusalem. Masonry of 
rooms and xs-alU has been found excelling 
cvciy^thing else of the Middle Bronze Age 
yet turned up in Palestine. P^rc V^incent 
calls the house walls ''the finest domestic 
construction of this age that he has c%"er 
scen,'^ and he has loolicd into the face of 
more Palestine excavations than almost 
anyone else. RcmaTkablc drains, floor 
plans of chambers grouped about a court, 
and pavements of well-laid fiags have al¬ 
ready rewarded excavators, A native fore¬ 
man, se\'enty--five Arab men, women, and 
bos-s, and the landowmcrs all co^rated 
happily with the archaeologists. The one 
native who tried to make trouble was 
tunicd into an ardent supporter through 
free hospihiliiiation after he was bitten 
by' a viper. 

Numerous details of this excavation on 
the site where "God talked with Jacob" 
are avail able in bulletins of llic Anicrican 
Schools of Oriental Research for 5; 
etc. 'Fhc town fell to Israel in the first half 
of the thirteenth century' p,C„ as we should 
expect from its exjroscd position. It was 
seized by Assyria probably between ^24 
and 722 B.c. and, as suggested by 11 Kings 
was partially rebuilt by jewi^ 
nests allowed to return to rebuild the 
"ahweb religion in this place, 

BctJi'^sIian (Tell Hosn) is described on 
page 176 in Defense (tllus. 55). 

Bcth-sficarim, on the Fbin of Esdntclon 
near Nazareth, where ^^leglddo Plain 
drops dow n lo the coast, is a large recent 
excavation whose catacombs and pob 
terv' arc notable. 

Belh-yerafi, a Bronze Age los\-n at the 
end of the Sea of Galilee, has been found 
by excavation to have been a Canaanitc 
city (“The House of Ihc Moon" ) which 
lias left cxtcnsis'c ruins from c.12^0 n.C. 
Together with Jericho and Nfegiddo, it is 
among the earliest towns in Palestine. 

Belh'Shcmesh ('Ain Shems) in the Val¬ 
ley of Soick, wliere Samson began his 
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career against the Philistines and where 
Israelites were fabilly punished for peering 
into the ark of Jehovah after it had been 
rescued from these Pliihiitine foes (I Sam. 
6:19), w'as excavated by Elihu Giant who 
found remarkable cave-tombs of C-i,oo- 
izoQ B.C.; potten'; and a valuable frag¬ 
ment of proto ■Hebrew script which, to- 
getlic: with earlv Hebrew' writing dis¬ 
covered at Laclush {illus. 70) and 
Megiddo, proves tliat Israel was using 
script W'ith ink in the fourteenth and 
tliirtecnth centuries s.c. Foundations 40 
ft. loirg, from homes of wealthy Bcth- 
shemites, have chaUenged scholars. An 
Israelite sctdemcnl v^as begun here soon 
after the Conquest. Ruins reveal tire suc¬ 
cessive stages by which the town pissed 
from Philistine to Hebrew hands. In Solo¬ 
mon’s well-organized economy Beth-sbe- 
mesh, west of Jerusalem, was one of the 
h^■elve rov'al food dtfpots supplying the 
capital. 

Beth-zur ("House of Rock") has been 
excavated by the American Schools of 
Oriental Rcscareli and the Presbyterian 
Tljeological Seminary^ in Chicago. Tin's 
town, "assigned" as an inheritance to 
Judah and fortified by Rehoboam, is seen 
on p hilltop as we go dowm from Jerusalem 
to Hebron. It wtis a fortress flunking Judaea 
on the west. Invaders time and P|pin, 
from Philistine lords to Richard the Lion- 
Hearted, came up the x‘alc of Etah de¬ 
fended by Beth-illr. Israelites settled down 
fjere soon after llicir conquest of this im¬ 
portant height, 

Bybbs, one of the most famous seaports 
of undent Bible bnds, lies on the old 
Phoenician coast between Beirut and 'Dip 
oli. Under the name of Cehuh because 
of whom this impurtaut strip of land is 
called the “land of the Cebalitcs, and all 
Lebanon, toward the sun rising" (Josh. 
33:5}, it has liteti meticulously excavated 
by the French, under M. .Maurice Dunand, 
whose FouiNcs dc Bybbs unravel the in- 
tricadcs of the layer upon layer of stones 
wc have seen as we walked below the 
square Crusader Tower. Byblos merchants 
helped shape the destiny of Phoenicia 
ancf Palestine. Byblos ships were among 
the first from northem wnters lo trade 
back and forth witli Egypt, although Egy'pt 
herself as early as predynastic times had 
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So 

tmdcd v^^th the conithiiids in her 
nwTi vessels, Bybius papjTus-iiuiiiufactuiritig 
centers furnished 50 many “books*' from 
popjTus reeds imported from the Nile 
that the tewn gave iU name to the Bible, 
mcanitig ''books,'* Byhlos in ccrbiin periods 
w-as dominated by Eg>'pt, 

Note the illustmtion, yj, of the ex* 
ca^'^tioR technique. The narrovv-gpugc rail¬ 
way, always a part of a good dig, U being 
used by Ixrbanese laborers who are send¬ 
ing away well-sorted debris. See the home- 
tnadc baskets into which each bushel of 
earth is dumped for careful scrutiny, as 
tlicsc illiterate laborers hunt with great 
skill the scarabs, je^vdry. coitis, broken 
pottery, and variegated masoni)' which 
enable schol-Trs to date the levels of civi¬ 
lization, Scliobrs read in priceless Phoeni¬ 
cian ramparts. Bronze Age tombs, hoary 
Egyptian foundations^ and tumbled Ro- 
rnaq cohimns chapters from tlic brilliant 
liislory of this sea-king center w'bose gqldeii 
age was goo-boo B-C. Lhej' understand how 
tliis realm of King Hiram was able to 
supply to Solomon for his Temple-build- 
ing not only capital but great stones 
hishioned liv the Gebalitcs, or men of 
Byblos. We have already referred to the 
remarkable sarcophagus of All i ram of 
Byblos with its relief of tribute bearers 
and its Phoenician inscription which is a 
link in the o'olution of the 11 threw alpha¬ 
bet, tlie Greek, and our own. And in our 
section on Jewelry note is made of the 
elegant golden aecexsorics from Byblos in 
the Beirut Museum. 

CarehcNiish, a Hittitc center on the 
upper Euphrates at the very' arch of the 
Eertnc Crescent, has been excavated, as 
w’c indicate on page gi, 

Ezjon-geber, the Pittsburgh" and iron 
port of Solomon at the head of the Gulf 
of ‘Aqabah, has yielded amazing informa¬ 
tion to the spade of Nelson Glucck, as 
we shall point out in Business Transactions 
fp. 117) and Professions and Trades (p, 
^^0). For illustration of a stone gateway 
unccu'cred in this amazing smeltery^ town 
of Tell d-Kticleifch, see picture ^4. 

Gaza, mentioned in Gen, 10:19, ^ 

far back as man's niemofy reaches, a busy 
caravan city on the military' and commer¬ 
cial Jughw-ay bctwTcn Egj'pt and Babylo¬ 
nia, It still is crowded with traEc, as w'C 


have recently found wben trving to photo- 
graph its main street {illus. 96), Its 
port, screened from the town itself by 
picturesque Snind dunes, and its surroimd- 
iiig food belt made it ever coveted by 
Egyptians, Plillistines, BLibylonians, Greek.^ 
under Alexander, and Cmsaders under 
Baldwin f. Traces of its gales, one of 
wdiich the mighty S;iTiison is credited with 
carry'ing to a hillock we have seen near 
Gaza, nave been located. Vestiges of a 
Temple of Dagon,, old Accad deity of 
vegc^tion whose shrine was so important 
in North Syria at Ras Sharara, huve been 
excavated. Iliis brings us dose to the story' 
of Judg. i():2;-^i, where Samson tossed 
down temple pillars at Gaza with disas¬ 
trous eSect. Petrie, who dug at Beth- 
egkiiin found what Lady Hilda describes as 
a mrtrait-head in a rubbish pile in the 
palace, and another rough reddish-browm 
pottery bit showing a woman playing a 
string^ instrument, lints far these are the 
only identified portraits of the bobbed- 
haired Ilyksos who flourished at Gazii. 
Tlic Petries also found elsewhere the onlv 
tliEm-knowm portrait of 3 Philistine lord* 
showing a hair-fringed forehead or cap, a 
prominent aquiline nose, large outstand¬ 
ing cars, short, narrow heard, and two 
plaited side-locks—a noble portrait of this 
race which terrified Israel in the days of 
Solomon and David. 

Ge'/Cf. occupied by Canoaujtcs and re¬ 
built by Sol anion who received it as a 
w'cdding gift from his Egy'ptiaii father-in- 
law, was carefully excavated for the Pules- 
tinc Exploration Fund by Maealistcx, w'ho 
traced its sloiy' from the fifteenth century 
B,c. We refer to some of the findings on 
page 

Ccrar, to whose Philistine sword fur¬ 
naces we shall refer (Defense, p. iSfi), has 
yielded valuable potter)' models of the 
iron-shod chariots of 970 b.c. which ter¬ 
rified Israel in ttie time of David, 

Gibcah* founded soon after the klebrcw 
conquest, became the fortress of Saul* re¬ 
ferred to on page 17^. 

Tlie excavations at Jerash in Trans¬ 
jordan between Irbid and jViimati. repre¬ 
sent a major feat of the Americaci Schools 
of Oriental Research, Yule University', and 
the British School of Arehacolog)', W'ith 
George llDrsfield playing a large role tn 
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directing. Win? ton Cliurdiill was one of 
the first to stress the importance of pFC' 
serv'ing such ruins as Jerosi!- 

Thiii ^'City^ of a Thousand Columns’' 
was one of tiie ten Creek cities of the Dc- 
capolis League^ Jt lies out on the desert’s 
burning edge, in an oasis of the ^‘Golden 
River" of the GraecoRoman jVgc, It gives 
an aniazing picture of this era when the 
GraecoRoman world was chitebing tlic 
rich trade routes from Arabia and adom- 
itig outpost cities with lansh architecture. 
This Pomipcii of the East wnth se^■enty- 
fii e tal! oolutnns still standing on ib long 
straight main street whose cllariot-rutted 
basalt paving we walked one sunset honn 
and with nfh'-sesen cohmins from the 
oncc-biisy fojfutii still casting btc-aftemoon 
shadows cn^er tlic trading place, gives us an 
idea of ttie appearance of a city which was 
sBU under canstmetion in ihe time of 
Jesus. 

Cerasa, or jerash, has left hillside 
tlieaties and temples more estensive tlian 
es'en the remains of ancient Athens, and 
a triumphal arch bears a superb inscrip¬ 
tion now pieced together to tell its story of 
dedication in a.d. iga by Agrippa. Tlio 
tangled comple.v of jernih temples en¬ 
ables us actually to trace the downfall of 
die pagan and the birth of Christian w'or- 
ship places. For in the stately step^d 
pnopyiaca of the Temple of Artemis fillus. 
^G) and its neighbor^ the Church of 
Tlicodotc, we picked up mosaic fragments 
which felt like linb bchvecn two orders 
of faith. I’hc Propybea Chureli of Jerash, 
says Crowfoot, definitely shows iucorpuia- 
tion of a ckis-sicalperiod building into a 
Christian church, A classical gatcwTiy was 
built into the apse; and street columns 
w^ere incorporated into die fabric, A price¬ 
less inscription refers to tlie dediMtion 
of the classical structtire to Fuscianns, 
Governor of Arabia and consul c.187 n.c. 

Jericho (Tell es-Sultan), whose walls 
fell iuw;ird at Josbua's conquest after the 
Jordan li ad been crossed, is referred to 
elsewhere in this text [see IndcsL Its 
tedious, satisfactory excavation, first by 
Germans, then by British and ,'\incricans 
led h\' Garstang. Albrieht, Kathleen Kenyon, 
and others, has revealed rich know ledge of 
this "most ancient c^f Bible cities." Jericho 
on its tiny walled mound opposite the HmC- 
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less and still flourishing spring on the level 
Jordan Plain (illus. has always 

been populated. Prehistoric people lived 
there before homes ■ivcrc built. Some of 
Jericho’s ashes and a fragment of its tell¬ 
tale pottery' lie before us on tire desk where 
we arc writing these pages. Our tramp 
down over the eloquent layers of houses, 
poorly built fortificritions, and storage 
places still holding grain left there mil¬ 
lennia ago was s memorable high spot of 
our travels in Palestine. I>alcs lor the fall 
of Jericho to tlie flcbrews have been de¬ 
bated so boll^ that W'C prefer not to 
suggest a definite One. 

Kir/arii-sephcr (probably Tell licit Mir- 
sini), called "the City' of the Book" has 
yielded few w'lilteii records. Rut, as C. C. 
McCown paints out in The Ladder of 
Rjogress in Paicstine, it show's clearer 
stratification than any other Palestinian 
excavation. It lays hare masonry' from 
Egyptian, Ilvksos, and the Hebrew inva¬ 
sion under Joshua and indicates Jewish 
residence until almost the Exile in the 
sixth century b.c. Its silos, easemates, 
quality' of pottery', defense w’alls, and birth- 
chami fignrincs in clay have brought life 
to the records of Josh. 15 and jndg. 1. 
recording the capture of tins roy'al Ca¬ 
naan ite city by Othnkl, who became fudge 
of Israel. Reports of excavation by the 
Arncriean Schools of Oriental Research 
and Xenm 'llicological SttninaTy offer 
res'olutionan' information about processes 
of pottcry-makiug in early Israel. Albright 
suggests that the dye sats, loom^wcights, 
and house plans indicate an organized 
tmde^uild acriuty of cloth merchants here. 
Settlement bs' wandering Israel seems to 
have begun soon after they had seized the 
iow'n. 

Lachhli (Tdl ctl-Dnwcir) is described 
iu defense, page 177 (illus- aq_f). 

Afegiddo ('rtll el-Mutcwllim) reveals 
one of the finest pieces of biblical archae¬ 
ological research in Palestine, (See pp. 
17’^, 177, Defense, and illus. ;i*) 

Afoab cxcl^'al^on5 have included not 
only the Ah.iabitc Stone but also the di?- 
coverv' of rarly Ciiristi.in churcli founda¬ 
tions on Mount Xebo, from which Moses 
viewed tlic superb pkinomrna at which we 
base marveled, looking down on the Dead 
Sea—the entrance of the Jordan into this 
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weird W3tcr; and, on the distant rim of the 
horizon, jcnisalcm, alluring as a misty 
mirage (illus. 152, and Geography, p. 
229). No wonder Moses longed to possess 
this land of his dreams, lire ninth-centuiy- 
n.c. Mesha Stone records how one Moab¬ 
ite king seized Nebo and satisBcd blood 
revenge by killing “se\'en thousand men, 
boj-s, women and girls” of Atarotli, an 
Israelitish settlement, and dedicating his 
prc>' to Ashtar-Chemosh. To Nelson 
Glueck, Director of the American Schools 
of Oriental Research at |erusalcm, we arc 
indebted for reports of his excavations all 
up and down Transjordan, from the north¬ 
ern boundary to the Gulf of ‘Aqabah. He 
has pioneer^ in a new field of biblical 
archaeology shedding light on Israel’s 
wanderings and arrival in eastern Palestine. 
His Iron Age sites, detected by tell-tale 
pottcrv', arc enormously interesting, as dis¬ 
cussed in The Other Side of the Jordan 
and his letters. 

Albright maintains that the “first ter¬ 
ritory to be conquered b\' the Israelites in 
Transjordan was the kingdom of Sihon, 
in the region north of tlic Arnon, around 
Heshbon” and Madeba. Visiting the latter, 
we ha\e realized the difficulty of digging 
through such an ancient occupied site 
without elaborate excavations. Scholars 
tingle to “get at” this place of sedenbry 
occupation probably us^ by Moses soon 
after the Exodus. 

Petra in Transjordan has been excas-ated 
by numerous great scholars. Tire “Conway 
Hi^ Place” at Petra, exeax-ated in 1954 
by Mr. and Mrs. llorsficld for the Mcl- 
chett Expedition in collaboration with Al¬ 
bright and others, has been reported in 
tire publication of the Afclehctt Expedi¬ 
tion to Petra. George Robinson has made 
a fine contribution to reports of the Petra 
High Place in his Sarcophagus of an An¬ 
cient Ch’ilization. 

Mizpah (cxcax-alcd 1926-31) has re¬ 
vealed b) the spade an Israelite gateway in 
this pbcc where Saul w’as crowiicd king— 
interesHng as a link with tlie beginning of 
the Hebrexv monarchy. 

Mount Carmel (see p. 235, Homes, and 
illus. 125.) 

Samaria and its important exeax-ations 
by Harvard University, the Hebrew Univer¬ 
sity at Jerusalem, and the British School 
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of .\rchacologx' are referred to on page 98 
(illus. 212). 

Shcchem is mentioned in Cities, Towns, 
Villages, page 156. 

7 af>gha on the Sea of Galilee, has 
yielded beautiful finds described on pages 
320-21. 

Ras Shanira (Ugarit) in northern SvTia 
has yielded treasures of ungucssed cultural 
and religious significance. Reference to 
this excavation % Schaeffer is made in 
Social Structures, and Worship. 

LATEST ARC/JAEOLOGY IN 
BIBLICAL r\SIA MINOR 

Exeaxating the mount of Mersin, 
twenty-five miles xvest of Tarsus, birthplace 
of Paul, Garstang at the age of sixty 
years dug from 1937 on, xxith marked 
success. In this key harbor position con¬ 
trolling routes cast and xvest, connecting 
Carchemish and Aleppo xxith w'cstcm 
Anatolia by wav of the easy pass of the 
'Paums Mountains over the Pisidian High¬ 
way, he found at Mersin a unique deposit 
of ancient culture. Probably Paul saxv the 
glowering mound of this ancient pile of 
nislorx’. Garstang found strong ramparts of 
the Hittitc-culturc period (c.1900-1200 
B.c.) and also cxidcnccs of domestic units, 
with grain bins, grindstones, fireplaces, 
and cook-pots from the period bctxvccn 
4000 and 3000 B.C., as described in The 
American Journal of Achaeology, January, 

eh remnants of the material prosper¬ 
ity of the main cities of /\sia Minor 
through xvhich Paul traveled and where 
he planted Christian seeds arc extant. A 
limited amount of excavation has been 
carried on, but huge funds arc still needed, 
such as Rockefeller supplied for Megiddo 
in Palestine. The Turkish government has 
a deep pride in its monuments of Hittite 
and Graeco-Roman cultural deposits. It 
guards xvhat is above ground (illus. of 
Hittite sphinx noxv at Ankara, 43). It 
treasures its greatest Greek temple, at 
Didymion south of Ephesus, because of 
its solemn beauty and its ministry long ago 
to King Croesus. But thus far Turkey' has 
had too many current problems building 
a modem nation to spend resources dig¬ 
ging into past glories. 'Hicse mysteries have 
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waikd for iinlli^iinia and v\ill a fc^v 
years longer. 

Howeverj the three chiel cities of Asia 
Minor in Paul's time—Cphesiis, Per- 
^mum, and SmjTna^ deadly rivals along 
trade routes to the Aegean from the rich 
nuncral-stocked niountains of the hinter' 
land—offer h'ptcal archaeological mattcit 

Ephesus, capital of the Roman provinee 
of Asia, vi-as an ancient Ionian city coni' 
manding the Caystcr River valley and 
accessible to the other important valleys, 
the Hcrnius and the Macander, It i^as 
partially excavated for the British Museum 
long ago (iSd^'74) by an architect, J* T. 
Wood. Again in 1904 this Museum sent 
out D, G. Hogarth, who discov’ered tlie 
rare genius of T, E. Lawrence and sened 
3s director of cxeavatiorts of Hittite Car* 
chemish. Tioga rlh found the Famous 
foundation deposits of the Temple of 
Diana in one of its lower levels. The Ans* 
Iri.in Afchaeological Institute has also 
dtpixid into the amazing remains of Eph¬ 
esus, whose market places and especially 
the theatre which Succeeded the one where 
Paul was the center of a mighty tumult 
(Acts 19:29,^1) arc of tremendous inter¬ 
est, Under Worship, see the illustratiout 
"Diana of Ephesus.'' John of Ephesus 
mentioned lliis city first among the Sei,en 
Churches of his Apocalypse {Rci'. irii). 

Pergamum, anoUicr A.slatic city which 
felt an early Christian Impact wa-s the 
capibi of a rich area including Lydia, The 
Greek 'Jhcatre of Pctganniin offering hill¬ 
side seats for 3.500 spectators who came 
to the hcaltl]-giving springs of tins wicked 
resort is mentioned in Rew. 2:12 and 13;, 
It has an acropolis, like Athens and Cor¬ 
inth, crowded w-ith public buildings, altars, 
terraces, and tv^cii a library f see Social Struc¬ 
tures, p. 584}. Peraiinum a\vait5 a financial 
sponsor and a modem archaeological expe¬ 
dition. Ihe altar, "Salan^s Seat," has been 
removed intact to Berlin Museum. 

Sardis, once capital of rich Croesus, king 
of the Lydia ns, controller of metal mines 
from which the first money was minted 
in the ancient W'orld, has imposing coh 
unms fram the Roman period tenvering 
against a massive Irackdiop of Anatolian 
mountains (ilhis. 99), On the imposing 
higliway from the interior to tlie Aegean, 
Sardis wmmanded the productive phiu of 
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the Ilcrmiis River. Its riches were in¬ 
evitable and doubtless when archaeologists 
dig below its surface, they will greatly 
enrich our knowledge of the Asia in which 
Paul and John of Ephesus lived. Ses^cral 
Ancrieans have attemptc'd to excav’ate Sar¬ 
dis. But the tremenduias funds necessary 
have net been forthcoming. Tlic site 
would richly reward a properly equipped 
expedition. Schliemann, cKca^'ator of I'rov, 
realized the money needed for this tast- 

Sroyma, one of the greatest cities of 
Asia Atinor in antiquity and still .strategic, 
has fortress ruins from an early date wdiicli 
still awe their beholders. 'Ilvcii' glower on 
n hill in the pass between Smyrna and 
Nhinpiii. This city',, too. has an acropolis, 
called "the crown of Smyrna/' with the 
usual temples and defense walls. Racial 
struggles between Creeks and Turks at 
Smnna in itifxlera times ha^e been more 
conspicuous than International cooperation 
in c-xcas-ating this very' important city 
center having a long Chrislian history', A 
Roman aqueduct near this site once carried 
water to a civiliEation as crowded as mod¬ 
em Germauy- 

BABYLONTAV A\D .\SSYR 1 AN 
REVELATIONS 

Bahyboia and Assyrian C)ica\T!i Isons loom 
on a gigantic scale. Reference is itsadc to 
those at Ur on jnges 273 and 275, and at 
Mesopotamian I’cpc Cawaa on piigc 3:78. 
Til is latter city', whose impressive mound 
has already yielded much light on life in 
ancient limes, was abiindoocd heforu the 
era of Abraham, when it was 3.00Q years 
old. Illustrations shoW'ing the Tower of 
Babel, vestiges of the famous Ishtar Gate 
excavated at Babylon, and the antazing 
architecture of the Audience Hall at Per- 
sq>o]is appear in ilhis, 22 and 210. Many 
ex^ditiotis base been sent out by the 
Oriental Institute of the Unisersity of 
Chicago. For their discoveries consult re¬ 
ports of work at Ptrsepoli-s, Khorxabad, 
Ninc’.'ch, Nuzu, Miiri on the upper Eu- 
|diratcs, j'\5sur, and Susa. Tlie finding in 
1933 of the records of Darius the Great 
on a huge tablet of solid gold and a 
duplicate in silver in the f01md.1tion de¬ 
posits of bis Audience Hall at Pcrscpolis 
was worth the labor and wealtli poured out 
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by backers of the Oriental Institute. TIic 
rock-cut, empt)* tomb of Darius and Arta- 
xerxes of the Queen Esther narradve loom 
impressively in the aerial photographs 
which have been widely in the 

Oriental Institute’s cxcas-ations. Tire Tomb 
of the Persian King Cvtus the Great, so 
element to exiled Jess’s (II Chron, 26:22), 
is pictured in illus. 215 of this book. It is 
at Pasargadac, northeast of Pcrsepolis. 

For the excavations of the Umversit}’ of 
Pennsylvania Museum in colbboration 
with tlic Oriental Institute in the old river 
sallcj's where man’s earliest act in the 
drama of cisilization was set possibly 
(c.4000 B.c.) consult the Tepe C.iwTa re¬ 
ports (illus. 208) of these bodies. Further 
information may be obtained from records 
of the .American Scliools of Oriental Re¬ 
search at Baghdad, the Gertrude Bell 
Fund of the British School, and those of 
the Iraq gox'cmment explorations. A pic¬ 
ture of jewelry found at Tepe Gaw'ra ap¬ 
pears in illus. 155. 

A GLIMPSE AT EGYPTIAN 
BIBLICAL ARCHAEOLOGY 

Systematic excavation of richly rescaling 
sites in Egspt got under way long before 
Palestine and Ssaia were being scicntificariy 
studied. Elsewhere in this book arc numer¬ 
ous references to discoveries made in that 
ancient bnd. Tanis and other store cities 
of Raincsses II may contain work of con¬ 
scripted Egyptian brick-nrakers, as related 
in Ex. 5:10-14. Amama (Akhetaton), new 
cih' of the young monotheistic reformer, 
Akhenaton. lies on the Nile halfway be¬ 
tween Cairo and 'Fhebes. Tlicrc is the 
superb complex of temples and tombs at 
Dcir cl-Bahri, much or which w’as con¬ 
structed by the early feminist. Queen 
Ilatshcpsut; her expeditions to Punt in 
tropical cast Africa (c. 1504-1482 b.c.) re¬ 
mind us of the luxurv’-sccking cargoes of 
Solomon four centuries bter. Tlic stepped 
PsTamid of Saqqarah and the temples; the 
great Pyramids of Kliufii, Kharre, and 
Menkaurc in the Fourth Dynast)- and the 
surrounding terrain; the Valiev Temple; 
the masta^ tombs and small pyramids 
excasated by George Rcisner at Cizch; the 
important work or German archaeologists 
at Gizcli, as well as recent cxcasations 
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conducted there bv the Egs'ptbn Antiqui¬ 
ties Scrsicc; the llcliopolis obelisk, which 
must have been familbr to Moses; the 
banquet customs of Joseph’s day at tlic 
court of Pharaoh—tliesc and many other 
illuminating features of Bible life in Egypt 
have been rcs'calcd by archaeology'. The 
numerous references to them in the pages 
of this volume may be located througn the 
Index. 

Readers of this book w’oiild do well to 
look up descriptions of excavations at 
Amama, which is linked to biblical history 
through the famous letters written bc- 
hveen vassal mlcrs in the Middle East and 
their Egyptbn overlords c.1400 b.c. An 
excellent description of the nesv capital 
at .Amama is included in When Egypt 
Ruled the East, by Stcindorff and S^le, 
Chapter 14. Under the spade of e.\cavators 
this city’ has s’icldcd fascinating glimpses 
of the court life of young Aklicnaton, his 
little wife Nofrctctc—whose w'cll-know’n 
bust is one of the rare art gems from an¬ 
tiquity, and their several small daughters 
in the City of the Horizon of Aton. The 
Great Temple of the Sun’s Disk; the Great 
Hall of Foreign Tribute; the Queen’s Quar¬ 
ters in the North Suburb; the Workmen’s 
Vilbge at the south end of Amama, all 
rcs’cal Egyptian customs as they’ persisted 
through centuries of influence upon Pal¬ 
estine. For the treasures of King Tut- 
ankh-amun see Jewelry, page 276. Consult 
also Section 5, Arts ana Crafb. In 1954 
Cheops’ sobr ship was found. 

SOME GREEK EXCAVATIONS 

Greece, first Mediterranean country’ to 
welcome exploration of her rich ancient 
sites by foragn schobrs, has opened many 
pages of life during her golden centuries at 
Athens, Corinth, Elcusis, Delphi, Mycenae, 
and many other sites. For the sake of Paul 
we refer under Arts and Crafts and Busi¬ 
ness Transactions to the c.xca\-ation of the 
Athenbn Agora and the great port of 
Corinth, where the Apostle lived for as 
much as eighteen months at a time. Nu¬ 
merous other allusions to archaeological 
discoveries in Greece arc listed in the In¬ 
dex. Tlicsc include Greek colonics at 
Pacstum in southern Italy (illus. 241)- 
Undcr Worship we offer material about 
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Professor Maiuri’s excas'ations at Cumae in 
Italy which help us to appreciate better 
tlian ever before Virj^l’s great epic of the 
pious Aeneas and lus father who sailed 
from Asia Minor to found the Italian peo¬ 
ple; and which help to trace from pa^n 
temples the trail to ancient Christian 
churches in this superb high place north 
of Naples. 

BIBLICAL ARCW\EOLOGr IN 
ITALY 

Our pictures of Paul’s Appian Way 
(illus. 202), of the Forum (8i) and 
Mamertine Prison (215), and of the 
obelisk at St. Peter’s Square help us to 
visualize scenes in the lives of these two 
great founders of Christianih'. For illustra¬ 
tion of the early Greek stnic^rcs at Italian 
Pacstum, see illus. 241. And for a glimpse 
of the Roman imperial pantrv' and port of 
Ostia, as resealed by Amedeo Maiuri’s fine 
archaeological staff on the esc of W’orld 
War II, sec illustrations 193 and 20^. 
His records of cxcas’ations at Pompeii, 
Herculaneum, and Cumae also are notable. 

Modern methods of excavation at the 
aristocratic seaside toum of Herculaneum 
show the fagged layer cake beneath the 
modem town of Resina and the smoking 
cone of Vesmius which destroyed the 
elegant little tmNTi in a.d. 79. Its streets, 
sliops, and villas sliow' us tlic tv'pc used in 
Italy during Paul’s sofoum in the fint 
centurj'. 

.\RCHAEOLOCY AND PEACE IN 
BIBLE LANDS 

In the midst of world conflict in 1945 
archaeological conferences were held in 
England and Palestine. 'Hie group in Pal¬ 
estine, called together informally by Nel¬ 
son Clucck, considered a code for postwar 
policies in Bible lands which had been 
drawn up as agenda in a letter written by 
John Ilcnr)’ lliffc. Keeper of the Palestine 
Archaeological Nluseum. It calls for co¬ 
operative efforts of various nations under 
the authoritv' of the United Nations; tire 
abolition of secret reports: and pemiission 
of exclusive governments such as Turkev*, 
Italy, Egvpt, and Iran—who have driven 
out groups of valuable scholars—to further 
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international efforts for the recovery of past 
civilizations which may contribute to our 
present living. 

Such a postw^ar arcliacological code will 
have to be acted upon internationally. No 
time can be lost in preserving antiquities 
in Cirenaica (illus. ^7), I'unisia, and other 
parts of NorA Afnea and the Mediterra¬ 
nean which have been involved in war. The 
WTiters of this book hope that provision 
will be made for foreign archaeolorists to 
lecture in Ainencan colleges and theolog¬ 
ical seminaries, with countless pictures to 
unfold the Wav'S of life in the ancient lands 
which gave us our Bible. 

Biblical archacologv' is so well organized 
that even in times of w'orld conflict a few 
scholars remain on the job. Some Egyp¬ 
tian scholars continued working even dur¬ 
ing World W'ar II. Native workmen 
guarded the property and expedition house 
of the Metropolitan Museum of /\rt while 
exploration was suspended. 

In 1942 at Tell 'Uquair, in southern 
Iraq not far from Ur, the Iraqui Depart¬ 
ment of Antiquities unearthed a complex 
of temples built in next to the oldest 
period of all Mesopotamian occupations of 
which we have vestiges. In tliis Uruk level 
were found paintco potterv', the earliest 
known wall frescoes, and a definite an¬ 
cestor of the ziggurat, or artificial raised 
temple platform. Meantime, over in the 
Republic of Lebanon, at the point where 
we have usually seen flocks resting where 
the Dog River flows into the Mediterra¬ 
nean, the massive statue of a w'olf was 
found—tmditional guardian of this High¬ 
way of the Conquerors through the Litani 
Va^Ic)' (illus. 200). Tliis same year, 1942, 
witnessed the ingenious work of tire Orien¬ 
tal Institute or the University' of Chi¬ 
cago in Iran, evolving a sequence of dates 
for tlic pre-Saragonid temples in btc 
prc-historic and early historic Mesopo¬ 
tamia. 

Accidental finds in military construction 
during war years always turn up v-aluablc 
material, as was the ease with a section of 
7-mctrc-widc Roman road found in the Ty- 
ropocon \bllcy of Jerusalem and a Roman 
sewer outside the Dung Cate. British 
troops digging near Cairo found in 1942 
a valuable mosaic fltxir. Engineers con¬ 
structing the new railroad from Haifa to 
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Tripoli in Lebanon stumbled upon some 
rare Phoenician glass near Byblos, one 
of tlic first glass-nunufacturing centers of 
history'. Coins and potsherds ad infiniriim 
keep bobbing up. 

At the December, 1943, meeting of the 
Neu- York Society of me Archacolorical 
Institute of America in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, Karl Lehmann described 
“one of the most important discos'cries 
c\cr made by archaeologists on antique 
soil”—the Greek temple on the River Sole, 
between Salerno and Paestum, where a 
fierce battle occurred during the 1943 
.\Ilic*d landings in Italy. The temple, which 
had been under active investigation when 
the war began in 1939, was unscathed by 
modem w'arfire. Discoscred in 1934 by 
Mme. Paola Zankani and a collca^e, it 
remains as a unique specimen or early 
Creek art, dating from 0,570 b.c. 

A yearbook of the German Archaeolog¬ 
ical Institute in Athens for 1941 rcscals 
that work was being carried on at Olympia 
and Delphi in Greece. New discoveries 
gas'e material for a complete history- of 
Greek armor from the days of Homer, 
and of the tripods awarded as pri 7 cs in 
athletic contests. Trophies consisting of 
shields, helmets, greaves, etc. taken in 
battle and offered to tlic gods, were re¬ 
ported found. 

War-lulls enable language scholars to 
continue deciphering the mass of clav 
tablets and cy’linder inscriptions whicn 
wait by- thousands for translation. Samuel 
Kramer of the University of Pennsy-hiinia 
in 1943 brought attention to what he 
thinks is man’s earliest concept of world 
peace, on a cuneiform-inscribed clay tablet 
w-ritten probablv c.2000 b.c., more than a 
thousand years ^orc the famous Hebrov 
prophecy of c.800 b.c. concerning the 


beating of "swords into ploughshares.” 
'Phe poem, in the past tense, paints a 
utopia w'hcre there was freedom from fear 
and freedom from want—a golden age 
with a universal language and a universal 
religion but an age impossible of future 
attainment. 

".\rchaeology,” said J. A. M’ilson, when 
Director of Oriental Institute, "is a 
precision tool for the hand of the expert. 
It aims to 'increase our knowledge from 
more to more that life may be enriched.’ 
Yet it must not be merely record and 
catalogue. It must enable even tlie man 
who runs to read tlie story he longs to 
read—the story of man through the ages, 
man not only in one time and place, but 
as a consecutive mos'cmcnt. Only as archae¬ 
ology’ speaks in terms meaningful to the 
by public w'ill it enable society to climb 
into its car with it and go traveling to nesv 
frontiers of research.” 

The bbor of any exhausted archaeologist 
would seem to him worth w’hile if he 
could eavesdrop, as we did one day in the 
University Museum at Phibdclphb while 
two ten-year-old urchins halted before the 
eases where Sumerian cby business tablets, 
sy’lbbarics, and other literally dry-as-dust 
stuff held them captive. Tlicy were gripp<^ 
by an incoherent sense of their being in 
some way linked up with these s*cstiges of 
es'cryday living as they exebimed, "W^hew! 
did they have to study grammar five thou¬ 
sand years ago. just as we do now? And 
arithmetic, too?” 

It is our hope as authors, that this book 
with its many illustrations may help read¬ 
ers to w-alk in the streets, cat in the homes, 
and worship in the temples of men and 
women who lived in the lands where our 
Bible was worked out through ten or 
more centuries. 
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ARTS AND CRAFTS 


Jehovah . . . calk-d Bczalcl . . , nnd . . . Blkd liiiii with the Spirit of Cod 
. , « to work iti gold, and in silver, jirtd in brass, and in cutting of stones for 
setting, and in damng of wood. 

—Ex. ^in-5 


InlioducKon 

Hebrew ApiStliy to Art ui Htblc Times 
Piimiti;-e Art-finds in Palestine 
Cuittc Figurines, Sculpture, and Potter.' 

Tcfcphjm, Amulets, Sh,i«':abtj 
^Architecture 

Sumerian and Later Mesopotamian Currents 
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SiTwgognes 
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Santa ria 

Jerusalem and Herod's Temple 
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Class 
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Gold and Sihier Wort 
Ivors', Ebony, and .Alabaster 

Mcgiddo, Samaria, Sstu, Egypt, As¬ 
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Lamps 

In Jerusalem Worship 
In Peasant Hoines 
Types of Lamps 
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The Corinth bn Collectioii 
From Ur, Egypt, and Pompeii 
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Additional Bible Rererences 
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HEBREW AP.ATIIY TO ART IN BIBLE 
TfMES 

Except in music, literature, and "grav¬ 
ing"—which included caning of gems and 
several other art crafts—Hebrews of Bible 
lands were not especially skilled in the 
hne arts or primarily interested in them. 


Tlieir penchant was tow'-ird establishing 
a homeland where they could do'clop 
their genius for a monotheisric religion- 
ITicir arrival in Palestine after years of 
Bedouin life in deserts south and east 
meant a retrograde influence upon the 
already csistiing art w'hich Canaanites and 
/Vnorites had developed with notable skill 
in the Bronze Age. Some liistorians go so 
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far as to claim that the decline in pottery 
and architecture which paralleled the com¬ 
ing of the Hebrews was comparable to 
the iiu'asion of river valleys of Italy and 
France by northern barbarians, Goths and 
Vandals. 

Together with absence of pottery apti¬ 
tude and construction skill always accom¬ 
panying tribes which find goatskin bags 
safer water containers than earthen pots 
and pitclicd tents more adequate homes 
than stone houses, the early Hebrews dis¬ 
played a solemn inhibition for all sorts of 
representational art. We wonder if their 
commandment against graven images of 
things “in heaven above” was a protest 
against worship of celestial bodies by moon- 
and-star-loving Mesopotamians; and against 
tliing^s “in the earth beneath,” was a re¬ 
nunciation of the serpent cult long popular 
in Syria. 

At any rate, Hebrews' apathy toward the 
arts is responsible for their having left us no 
choice paintings comparable to the frescoes 
of Minoan Crete (illus. 50); no great 
sculpture such as the Egs-ptian statue- 
portrait of Tuthmosis III (illus. 42); 
and no golden cups such as Schliemann 
brought from his Creek cxcasations. Even 
in architecture they borrowed the pattern 
for Jcruslacm’s Temple of Solomon s time 
from Phoenicians (illus. 60). Herod’s 
Temple follow'cd spedheations of Graeco- 
Roman architects and artists. Even the 
versatile craft-skills attributed to Bczalcl 
of the tribe of Judah were exercised in the 
period fust after Israel’s exposure to Egjp- 
tian art inBuences during their sojourn 
in the Delta. Hie so<allcd “bcll-and-pome- 
granatc” motif used in decorating the 
Temple turns out to be the Egs^ptian lotus- 
and-bud design, used in the Luxor Temple. 
The motif of the “great golden Wnc” in 
the Hcrodian Temple was of Mesopo¬ 
tamian origin. S\Tia, too, left deep imprint 
on the art of Palestine, as we learn nom 
matter excavated at Ras Shamra. Not only 
tire architecture but the ritual of the 
Hebrews was markedly influenced by 
Ugaritic practice. Tlie very date of the 
Temple dedication during the autumn 
Feast of the Tabernacles when libation 
water was plentiful seems to correspond to 
the Canaanite custom at Ras Shamra, as 
Reni Dussaud has suggested. 


But even if Hebrew' cih'-builders were 
not great artists themselves, the>’ knesv 
where to turn for the best neighbor-crafts¬ 
men of their day. Dadd and Solomon both 
allied themselves with King Hiram of 'Pyre, 
whose subjects were famous for ability in 
architecture and art metal work for I’emplc 
eqm'pmcnt; in ccdar-w'ood interiors; and in 
preparation of decorative fabrics. 'Poo, 
Hebrews appreciated the beautiful wares 
of surrounding nations met in their trad¬ 
ing adventures, their travels, and their 
participation in war. Ba/aars were always 
stocked—cs’cn as thc\' arc today in Pal¬ 
estine, S)ria, and Eg\pt—with fascinating 
art objects filtering in o\cr caravan routes 
(and now motor and air highways) from 
Asia Minor, Assyria, Mesopotamia. Eg\pt, 
tire .\cgcan, and Parthcr west. .At such dom¬ 
inating centers as Bcth-slian, Megiddo. 
Samaria, and Lachish, rich conglomera¬ 
tions of scarabs, cult shrines carved w'ith 
human “masks” or serpents, rings, artistic 
arms, amulets, and coins have come to 
light, shosving a wide \ariety of prove¬ 
nance. 

Tlicrefore, even if we cannot find 
Hebrew' treasures in the plastic arts, we arc 
finding more and more R'xts and light on 
their great gifts to the world in religious 
literature. Hebrew' laboren working at the 
famous turquoise mines at Scrabit in Sinai 
Peninsula were not interested in producing 
necklaces and inlaid table art such as Egj-p- 
tians created. But, inspired bv Egyptian 
possession of an art of hierogfyphic writ¬ 
ing. tlic)' were interested in br^nning to 
work out here a laneuagc in which they 
could express their thoughts about God. 
And es'cn if tlic)' left us no breath-taking 
cansas of the Plain of Esdraclon in lily-oN 
the-field time, and no tapestry showing the 
heights and depths of sublime Wadi cl- 
Kclt with its silver waterfall, they did fasli- 
ion the topography of their weirdly beauti¬ 
ful little hnd into such expressions as 
Isaiah’s “flow'cr of the glorious beauty, 
which is on the head of the fat xallcy . • . 
as the first ripe fig before the summer.” 
And w'c have Job’s artistic record of “the 
gold of Ophir among the stones of the 
rocks.” and the coral, glass, crystal, and 
sapphire (lapis), than which wisdom ii 
even more precious. 

.And it is interesting to note that when 
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on larc occasions ihc Old Tcslanicot re¬ 
cords art-skill of ail individuiil^ it linb these 
talents to Jehomh, still the source of in- 
spiralions of creative beauty. 

PRJAJJTA^E ,AR7-FJiVDS IN 
P.4LESTEVE 

One of Hie earliest fragments of art yet 
found in Pules tine came to light in a cave 
of M'adi cl'Mugjiarali south of Moimt 
Camiel, during rw:k<iuaTTy-ing for the 
modern Haifa harbor. 'ITiis prehistoric 
ivork is a creditable bull-calf carted in 
bone. Other prehistoric art has been found 
by Nelson Clucck in eastern Palestine 
where on a Nubian sandstone hill, Jebel 
Tubaiq, at an importint crossroad halfway 
between the Gulf of 'Aqabali and a desert 
oasts on llie edge of Arabia at the south¬ 
east hp of Transjordan, he found scratched 
on rock a large ox superimposed on still 
earlier rock-eut pictures of Ibocs and a 
nun. 

Rock-cut reliefs made c.i^oo n.c. by 
Mesopotaminn Cntzum Borglum"' reveal 
what Breasted called "the earliest great 
Semitic artist" who, with his staff on this 
huge job. executed a scene fronii the career 
of King Naram-Sin, grandson of Sargon. 
Yet we must rcTncmber that this Semitic 
art was by Aceadian, not Palestinian, 
Semitic talent. 

Earliest ITittitc art from Asia Minor is 
so grotesque and re\*olting that wc cannot 
really call it art. It aims to purtiay en¬ 
throned neo-Hitlite gods, holding a scroll 
while hvo lions, stieking out their tongues, 
stand guard and an eaglc-hcqdcd attendant 
holds the lions' heads. Look into the 
lace of the four-footed, curly-haircd, 
winged creature shown in illustration 4^. 
Can you fancy admirine or vi^orshipping 
such a concept, e^'en if ne did hold up n 
pillar of a popular temple in ancient 
Anatolia? 

CULTIC FIGURINES, SCULPTURE. AND 

POTTERY 

One of the first Palestinian art-objects 
we can actually see today is the bone sis- 
trum (rattle) fipndle carv-ed ivith a batted 
head of some unknown deit)''. after tlie 
maimer of an EgjTJtian Hatlior column. 


OF BIBLE LIFE 

Found at Belh-el, it wris reported by Al¬ 
bright in Bulletin A^o. America n 
Schools of Oriental Research. This appears 
to date from c^i 500 b.c. and is of good 
quality of carving, portiaying closed or 
drooping cy^cs of Uie deity. 

This sort of eultic object intreduecs us 
to tlic enormous auiount of material in 
w'ood, bronze, iron, glass, tcna-cotta, cby. 
ivor^', and bone ininiatiire figures of man- 
made gods prevalent throughout the an¬ 
cient East. In early Cyprus, for example, 
copper artists who made elay models of 
praying men and women or sods lugged 
"pigs/^ or units, of copper to Bieh studios 
and there made their castings. Some of 
these survive today. 

IlluEtration 49 show’s hvo terra-cotta 
female figurines from the prc-FlocMd level 
of Ur in Sumeriu, earliest home of .'\bra- 
ham* These tall-hattcd, slit-eyed, broad- 
shouldered, crude earthy objects with 
their lewd overemphasis on sex give us an 
escellcnt and priceless example of how 
men and women for thousands of years be¬ 
fore Christ "fell down to mud and cby/' 
As wc looked at them in the Museum of 
the University of Pennsylvania, we saw file 
before us a numberless procession of 
Astarte figyirines and teraphim, or images 
of ancestors, such as Rachd hid in her 
eamel-bags. \\'’c w-onder how such rev'olt- 
ing objects as the teraphim of Laish (Judg. 
18) caused dvil war or gripped Hebrew 
people to the extent indicated by the 
proplicts' protests agpinst dicm through 
many eenturics? Not only did the Chil¬ 
dren of Israel in the ptrii^ of tlie fudges 
follow the gods of the people that were 
around them and serv'o Baal and the Ash- 
taroth, but even Solomon, builder of tlic 
Temple, “went after Ashloreth the goddess 
of the Sidonians, and after MiScom, the 
abominabou of the Ammonites" (1 Kings 
iitj). Of course, Solomon bl.imcd tliis 
practice upon his foreign wives* influence. 
For under \nrious names—Astarte, Ashe- 
rah, Ishtar—these Iqsvd eultic figures and 
the sensuous rites which flourishra in tlielr 
shrines held a grip on populatinns from 
.Asia Minor tlirough Syria on to Kgii"pt and 
east to Persia. 

Illustnition 48 show^ an ungla^ed earth¬ 
enware .Astarte made between 1000 and 
i;86 B.c. and left by some nnknowm eultist 
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at Lachish (Tdl cd'Duwdr) on tlic 
em border betiveen Palestine and 
where it has within the past few years wen 
CKcavatcd. It is hard to imagine how wor¬ 
ship of such thict-ueckai creatures from 
the hands of man could ever rival the 
spiritual adoration of the true Jchoi^b, 

Related to tlie cult figurines, temphim, 
and the thousands of eby, faience, and 
semiprecious stone depictions of all the 
animals and Imaginary god-pcrsonalities of 
the ancient East were arnuiets, carried on 
the person or honored in the home. The 
Cairo Museum, the Metropolitan Museum 
of ,\rt, and eveiy' other treasure storehouse 
of near eastern art offer many examples of 
these CToeoddcs, cats, dogs, animal-headed 
human beings, and s^mibols, such as the 
dad (sign of pemianancc); the nias (pros- 
peritj), the AuiJi or girdle (kc)" of life), 
the utchat (eje of Horns)* and the rrefer 
(lute of happiness). 

Somewhat akin to the figurines of antiq¬ 
uity' were the Egyptian sljaii'abtj* or funer¬ 
ary statuettes of nobles, members of royal 
families, and servants, set in tombs and 
painted with the actual faces of the de¬ 
ceased and the living. These little figures 
were engaged in characteristic activities of 
life. Many of them are seen today in the 
Cairo Museum, the Metropolitan Kluscum 
of Art, and other centers of Egyptian 
treasure. 

Pirc ^''^nccnt calls attention to the mast- 
likc heads found among other cult objects 
near an Israelite altar at Taanach in the 
Plain of Megiddo. Are these efforts to por¬ 
tray primitive inhabitants? 

Some of die near eastern peoples upon 
whom we have long looked down as bar¬ 
barians prove to have possessed consider¬ 
able art. ITie Hytsos hoisemcn, possibly 
from central Asia, who ruled Egypt from 
C-1750 to J B.C., appreciated fine art, 
such as the tamo us spread falcon of granu¬ 
lar gold w'ork found by Petrie lying loose 
in the Capji palace, Tltis may liave been 
fasliioncd by a Canaanite artist for his 
Hyksos iiiasfci. 

Long before Assyrians started cutfing 
into vast stone reliefs the stories of their 
kings' heroic exploits, Hittffes and their 
north Syrian neighbors w^ere exercising this 
skill. Breasted credits the Elittitcs with dis¬ 
tributing iron throughout the Near East 


from the thirteenth century b.c, on. Nu¬ 
merous examples of heavy Syro-Ilittilc 
stone art from the elev'Ciith and tenth 
centuries have been loiated in present- 
day Anatolia and north Syria [illus. 4^). 

T. E, Law'rence* excavaring in the liittite 
metropolis of Carchemisli on tlic upper 
Euphrates, Assembled what he conside^ 
the finest collection of Hi trite potter}' ever 
made in ancient or modem times and 
shipped it to the Ashmolcan Museum at 
Oxford Universit)'. He and his colleagues 
found, abo, in this place many fine cy lin¬ 
der-seals* gale-lions bearing historic inscrip¬ 
tions, a "new" staircase^ hundreds of other 
fra^entary' inscriptions, and 400 puts 
which diey forwarded to the British 
Museum. Lawrence found one piece of 
Hi trite sculpture w'hieh he considered c\'en 
more art!she than Egv'ptian w'ork, and 
which throws light on the evolution of 
Greek art and surpasses in quality' some of 
the fifth-centuT}' Greek carving, yet ante¬ 
dating it by llircc or four centuries. 

Otiicr Hi trite art turned up hv Lawrence 
at Carohemish included small bronze 
horses; other tero-cotta horses; enormous 
slabs of sculpture depicting infantn'inen 
and hunters fighting lions; and a temple 
wall* 20 ft, high, caR’cd with demons, 
mythical beasts* w’inged creatures, and in¬ 
fantry, Lawrence says in his Letters that 
he w'orked hardest looking for Hitrite 
culture. 

Tlie huge and gniesome stone statues of 
the Hitlite god Ilahad, cxcavate<i In the 
low'Cf palace at CarcheTnisb. and bas-reliefs 
of priests with cultic symbols, found on 
slabs in the same place, reveal the powerful 
but unlov'cly art of this emce-dominant .'\sia 
Minor people. 

Our know ledge of Hittites derived from 
Scripture gives the impression that they 
were undesirable people whom the He¬ 
brews washed to uproot from tlic hill coun¬ 
try of Judah and that tlicy engaged In 
Solomon"^s elaborate horse-and-chariot mar¬ 
ket scheme. We wonder whether Uriah 
the Hitrite, whose coveted wife, 3 ath- 
shebd, was married by likisid after he had 
placed Uriah in the forefront of battle* was 
a mercenary general imported from the 
north to aid the Hebrciv king's miiitar}' 
plan. He seems to have had a w-orthy 
dw'clllng near the king's, where his wife 
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tt-as scrn hy David as ht strolled on his 
Topl root* 

From the remote marshes of the Lake 
V^an region, about halhvay between Nine¬ 
veh on the Tigris and the Black Sea, in 
what later was Atmenia, came the hand- 
same alabaster cylinder seen in remarkable 
jlltistration, 45* It ihows the sun-god 
emerging from the ^ics of the cast and is 
a superb ejaimplc of Babylonian art in 
0.1000 B-C.x $c\^era] generations before tJic 
reign of the ^cat Ainorite King of Baby¬ 
lon, Hammurabi, who was coiitemjwrary 
with Abmliam. So. when we enjoy this 
alabaster cylinder, we glimpse the sort of 
art which' may have been familiar to 
Abraham, who came frnm Ur via Haran* 
west of Lake Van, around tlie Fertile 
Crescent into Palestine. Rosto^'tceff of Yale 
goes so far as to say tliat the roots of world 
cnllurc, civili 74 ition, and government go 
down into Hie rockv’ soil of tlie southern 
and northern Caucasus slopes, especially 
near Lake \''an, Tlic 'defined" kingdom of 
seriously rinded Assyria in the first 
thousand years before Christ. 

Sir Flinders Petrie credits the Elamites 
—who carried war to the last king of Ur 
in Sumcria from their higliland home cast 
of Jordan* before ioqo b.c.— with intro¬ 
ducing into Egypt the delicate art of carv- 
iug ^vor>^ 

^Vc have already indicated how' the dis¬ 
covery of Canaanitc culture in the Ras 
Shanira records of northern Sixia has trans- 
formed our impression of these brilliant 
people, whose t'tpulsion from Palestine 
seemed to a Hebrew prophet tike Zechariah 
essenrial to tlie dawn of the messianic age; 
"'in tlist day there shall be no more a 
Canaanite in tJie house of Jehovah of 
hosts'’ (14:21). 

ARCHITECTURE 

SLTMERI SN ANT) LATF-R MESOPOTA- 

^^IAN CURRENTS 

Tire geographical arc inscribed about 
little Palestine and S^iia by ncigiibors from 
tlie Aegean to tlic Tigris-Fonh rates and 
from the Black Sea to the Guir of Aqabah 
incvitablv poured art ideas of many nations 
into the'fertile soil of the Holy Land. From 
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most ancient Mesopotamia, in the sicinity' 
of Sumerian Uf, came the first use of 
columns of wdiieh we have record. 'JTic 
reeds which had been tied together to hold 
up reed-mat house walls in this low river 
country' were as early as llae al-'Ubaid 
period designed into little columns, whicli 
could easily be bent to make arches. Ihcsc 
columns were in the 't cmplc of Nin-Khur- 
sag, goddess of creation (c^jddq b.c.). 
Breasted makes Egypt the home of the 
first columns* Bn I they' date back to this 
earlier civilisation in Sumer. 

Some of tire Sumerian columns w'crc 
suggested by palm trees, which builders 
coated with clay' or represented in mud. 
Into Uiese, cone-shaped mosaic tesserae of 
mothernof-pearl, red stone* bbek paste* ot 
colored pottery sverc set with black bitumen 
or pitch, seen today in a biaiiry' Sumerian 
column in the Museum of die University 
of Pennsylvania. Tlic little triangular in¬ 
sets of mosaic rq^rcsented the bark of the 
palm tree* 

'iTiis old Sumerian art influenced Asia 
Minor in 2000 n.c., says Childc, as the 
Roman Empire influenced Europe, 'hhe 
passage from prehistory to history', he 
claims, eame a thousand years earlier in 
Sumer than at Nineveh and Snsa. At 
E reel I, mentioned in Gen. 10; 10, traces of 
prehistoric occupation have been found. 

From early Ur (Gen. 11 too, eame 
the zoned layers of masonry' built up to 
make a aiggiirat, or brick platfonn with 
receding stages and three stairivays, which 
g^ve a mountain-hkc base in this flat coun¬ 
try' to early temples *'ind ultimately to 
Babylon's 'Fower of Babd (ilhis. 257) 
(Gen, 11:1-9): and hanging giardcns at 
Biibylon and Assyman Ninqveh* The tem¬ 
ple was the most important structure of the 
city* Its shrines were dedicated to tlie god 
an^ his consort, with lesser shrines for a 
gilaxy of minor cull protectors. The p4it- 
tern of the ancient brick-and-niortnr ^‘Hill 
of Heaven'’ at Ur—whidi became tlie p;ib 
ern for the Ziggurat of Babylon, the mighty 
Tower of Babel to the Hebrews, is still the 
best-prescrv'cd ziggurat of the ancient Near 
East, 

Later Babylonian and Assy'riqn architec¬ 
ture was familiar to Hebrews ecriled at 
Babylon and otlier Mesopotamian citics. 
The vast pabccs at Shushan, Persepolis, 
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Babylon, and Nineveh were diOTidng com¬ 
plexes of columned audience Imlls, carved 
staiicascij, and massive gates ornamented 
with reliefs of triumphal processions of 
tribute-bearing captives (itlus. siO and 
These almost inexliaustible archae¬ 
ological remains have been explored by the 
University of Chicago's Oriental Institute^ 
founded by the late James IL Breasted, 
with his genius for atcluicology and hiS 
tireless capacity for work. Tlie vast spaces 
of wall in stone and glazed brick justified 
architects in calling enormous staffs of 
sculptors to ornament tlieni with the char¬ 
acteristic w'ar scenes, togctlier with winged 
lions and mighty bullSr 

It has been pointed out that temple 
archjfccture among Pcrsfaus was less im¬ 
portant than that of their pboes. The 
worship of their god of fire, ^ura Mazda, 
needed only simple altars where the sacred 
flame burned. Conventionalizjcd winged 
figures represented this god of light* 

Although Solomon’s Temple at Jeni- 
Salem was not modeled after any Meso¬ 
potamian structure, as w^e slaall see below, 
there were details of it whose atmosphere 
savored of the Euphrates, cspeciiilly the 
enigmatic pillars, Jachin and Boflz, whose 
lines as onr imagitiationg picture them 
[illus. 6o) suggest portions of the Ishtar 
Gate at Babylon (illus, it3). 

EGtTTtAN ARCtllTECTURAL INFLU¬ 
ENCE ON PALESTINE 

Through intermarriage of Egj'pHan 
women with Such Hebrew' rulers as Solo¬ 
mon, new's of how temples and palaces 
along the Nile looked must have filtered in. 
Not only did Hebrew builders associate the 
motifs of papyrus and lotus bud and flower 
with Egyptian decoration, but they knew 
tliat Kgy'pt built in terms of columned 
great-halls, such as the incomparable by^po 
style festival hall of Tuthmosis HI at 
Kamak which had been creeled in the 
fifteenth century B.C., some sis centuries 
before Solomon built his Temple at Jeru¬ 
salem. Tlicy were told how imposing ave¬ 
nues of alabaster sphinxes lined the ap- 
ptodches to temples at Memphis (illus* of 
one surviving sphinx, 41): and how 
massive pylon gates, htc truncated pyra¬ 
mids, thrw impressive shadows over ap- 
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procching worshipers. Tliey knew' the 
graceful obelisks elected before Uac temples 
at Heliopolis, w'hich Moses saw under its 
name of On; tlie dccp^^'cd hicrc^lyphics 
were as much of an enigma to him as to 
us the dav we stood below their record of 
gad$ ami of pharaoh* Of the colossal 
statues of the various Ramesses (iBus. 40} 
they must have heard. *And dowm to 
the New Testament times of Jesus and his 
parents in their diiv's of refuge from Herod, 
the stately mass of the Cizch Pyramids and 
their temples struck them witli awe, as 
they still do. Just as old Sumer gave the 
ziggurat, Egrpt gave the world of art its 
pyramid and its rock-cut tombs of the bril¬ 
liant Eighteenth Djimsty* The ancient 
Step-Pyiamid at Saqqarah on the desert 
near Memphis has a temple whose delicate 
proto-ionic columns equal in beauty Greek 
columns of many centuries later, as w'c 
have recently leamed through material 
excavated from the golden art period of 
3600-ZZ00 B.C., when Imhotep wus chief 
minister and architect to the Pharaoh 
Djoser in the Third Eey'ptian Hynashi'. 

Tlie fact that Egy’pt s high moments jn 
art came soon after such conquests as 
Tuthmosis HI perpetrated on Palestine and 
Syria suggests that economic prosperity' is 
essential—^paradoxieally enough—to clcvcl- 
opincnt of art. Financial and material back¬ 
ing through millennia of history have been 
rcrcquisitcs e^'cn to temple-building like 
obmon's. The unique Egy'ptian hypostylc 
temple at Kamak had columns suggested 
possibly by tent poles of an early nom.idic 
fife. But it rev'eak'd a great stride from the 
dark lent to the rivc-aislcd basilica lighted 
from above. One of the architectural gifts 
of Egiqjt to tlic whole world w’as clerestory 
lighting, which we see in cathedrals today* 
deriving a glow from upper windows in a 
set-back story'. 

The Second Dynasty Egyptian temple 
discovered at Phcxinician Byblos on the 
coast of the present-day Republic of Leb¬ 
anon is reckoned the oldest stone struc¬ 
ture in the world—older than PjTamids of 
Cizeh or lliose at Saqqarah. But to the a!- 
'Ubaid settlement in Sumcria shTi gMS the 
glorj' of ‘‘the first dated brick in the 
tt'orld”—which a^tn reminds us that the 
Sumerians had a higlier art than the Egypt 
of its day. 
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HEBREW-PIIOENICIAN ARCHITEC¬ 
TURE 

Reading I Kings 5-8 and II Chron. 5-6, 
we gain a clear impression of Solomon’s 
well-organized monarchy and Uic use to 
which he turned that cEcient peace in 
building a I’cmplc to the Jehosah he loved, 
as well as his own magnificent palace at 
Jerusalem and another for his Egj'ptian 
wife. With remrd to tlie latter, it occurs to 
us that part or Solomon’s peace policy con¬ 
sisted in making ‘‘aEni^’ with Pharaoh 
king of Egsnt" by bringing his daughter 
into the little old City of Dasid un^ he 
“had made an end of building his own 
house, and the house of Jehosan, and the 
wall of Jerusalem” (I Kings Border 
warfare bctw'ccn Solomon and EpTJt would 
have debved the wise king's bimaing pro¬ 
gram. In bet, as he told his partner, Hiram 
of Tyre, David had been unable to con- 
struet the Temple because of the “wars 
which were round about him on every 
side." David got only so far as to rear an 
altar on the Jebusite threshing-floor of 
Oman on Mount Moriah, and to bring up 
the ark from Shiloh. But that threshing- 
floor and that ark became the Holy of 
Holies for all the United Hebrew kingdom 
and for Israel through subsequent time. 

Behind Solomon s vast projects w-as a 
remarkable conization for 973-953 b.c. 
He had a cabinet of twelve officers, one of 
which looked after the food and place 
management each month. The rourth 
chapter of I Kings lists even their budgeted 
supplies. His vicerov*s collected huge 
amounts of tribute from land between the 
Euphrates and the Phoenician coast and 
from SvTia to Egvmt. Twelve thousand 
horsemen occupied nis chariot cities and 
doubtless assisted w'ith the well-set-up 
horsc-and-chariot trading which contrib¬ 
uted a large quota to Solomon’s budget. 
He used cedars as if they were cheap wca- 
morcs; he considered silver and gold as 
stones. 

But chief in his administrative policy 
was a business contract w'ith the gifted 
King Hiram of Tyre, who had been “ever 
a lover of David,” his father. A son is 
alwav'S WTSC when he builds up on the 
w’orthy strength of his father. He doubles 
his assets for success. Hiram ruled the 
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Phoenicians of T)tc, Sidon, and Byblos 
(Gebal), which had dways been noted not 
only for merchants but for skillful crafts¬ 
men. None knew how to "cut timber like 
unto tlic Sidonians,” who were also famous 
for their glass. And tlie strong men of 
Gebal (Byblos, illus. 37, which gives us 
our wwd “Bible”) had the cd|c on the 
stone-fashioning of their day. kor metal¬ 
working in gold, silver, bronze, and iron, 
Phoenicians (Canaanites) were noted. We 
have seen elcrant examples of their work 
in the solid-emd objects excavated near the 
Tomb of Anirara at Byblos, now in the 
Lebanon Museum of Barut. Their golden 
age of prosperity and art influence upon 
the whole eastern Mediterranean world was 
from about the era of Solomon to 600 b.c. 
Blending Babylonian and Egyptian influ¬ 
ences in architecture, thw handed on to 
Greece the gift not only ot an alphabet but 
of the columns we call “Archaic Greek.” 

Sou)mon’s Temple and Palaces 

Archaeologists have discarded the idea 
that Greek or Mesopotamian patterns w-erc 
used for the Jerusalem Temple of Solomon. 
“Phocnician-Hebrew” is the best term we 
can apply to Solomon’s impressive com¬ 
plex or structures from the W'hite lime¬ 
stone—almost marble—quarried locally by 
Hebrews in conjunction with Pliocnician 
supervisors of Hiram of Tyre. As Albright 
suggests in his Archaeology and the Re¬ 
ligion of Israel, a small SvTian temple ex¬ 
cavated by the Oriental Institute of Chi¬ 
cago in 1937 may be the missing clue. 
'This north Syrian slirinc of about the 
tenth century b.c. is rectangular, with 
three rooms; a portico with two columns 
in front, like Solomon’s Temple (illus. 
60); a main hall; and a cclla, or shrine, 
with a raised platform. It is two-thirds as 
long as the Temple and may have been 
lined with cedar. Albright believ'cs that its 
architect was Tyrian and that its interior 
decorations were Phoenician. 'These sug¬ 
gestions certainly challenge interest, as we 
compare them with details of Solomon’s 
Temple, in I Kin®. Going on to comment 
about the twin pillars, Ja<min and Boaz, at 
the front of Solomon’s structure, Albright 
says they were certainly not to support 
lamps. But, following a Phociucian model. 



5&. Grant! Staiiway fTtmr Se^'^^aIl Age at Safniriai built over I kiodiao steps to the Temple of 
OljTnpus, erected in honor of Emperor Aiiguitos. 


39, According to baditiott. Peter wus executed in a^. 67 in the middle of Nero's Ciictis at the 
foot of the obelisk seen in lliii picture of the PiaEia of St, Peter's, Rome. Tie ssos buried in a 
near by ocmetery for marbied Christians, the site of which is now covered by bis Easilicx The 
obelisk was brought from Egrpt bs' its Roiiuin conquerors. 



















40. Slahic of Ramcssrt II ► accepted by many as tin: pharaoli of tlic E:cudus, prostiatc iinJer 
palms at Egyptian Mempbis (Ex. 

41. iMabastti sphinx, sole sumvor oi the magnificent approach to Temple of Ftab at Memphis, 
first capital of Egjpt. founded by Mcnes in the First DjTiasty. 


























4=. (Left) Crsnite 
statue of Tuthmosis 
lir, the Napoleon of 
ancient Egypt, In the 
Egyptbn hluseum at 
Cairo todayr The por¬ 
trait, when comparci! 
with actual uiuinTny, 
rc^'cals die accuracy of 
Egyptian art in depict¬ 
ing faces. 



4^. Basalt llittltc work of art unearthed in 
Anatolia. Ilittites,, strongest highland people 
of central A-sia Minor, struggled agaimt 
SeinUcs for centuries to possess the fertile 
Ctescenl. 


44. AsssTian has relief from Iraq* showiitg the triumphal rthim of AssiTian soMierj’ wiai heads 
of enemies, bound prisoucTSj, w'onim„ and children. {OnVnfaJ friilitute, l/niterrity of Chicago} 





























^5- Suu-|od ecncfgijig from gates of the east, as depicted on a Babylonian alakt^tCT ^'UntJef from 
region of Lake Van c.zooo b^c* Piopcrty of Metropolitan Museum of Art. ■( Mf tropoirtan ikfuseu'iu 
of Art) 



46. (l/ppcr left) Cold and art- 
metai “Rrim caught in the ihitkei" 
(Gen. found at SumCrLtn 

Ut by Sir Leonaid Woolley, One 
Drigiiia] is in the Entisli ^ruseum, 
the otheij in the Uni«fsity Mtiseittn. 
FhibiJelpbn. 


47. (Loivet left) Carved h'ory fig- 
nre v,'ith inbid identical on 

both sides, from Megiddo, Fatev 
tine. Tills caned plaque ftagment, 
used as fLunlture omament, uuis 
eicavaied by the Oiiental Institute 
of the Uaivti^ih^ of Chicago from 
the treasury of a Megiddo pakee, 
destroyed, prcsuinahly by invaders, 
in the twelfth century o.C. (Onenital 
fxistitute, Univcr^fty' of Chicago) 


48, (Upper r^fit) Utiglijicd earth' 
enware Hgure of goddess Astarte 
frorti first millenniirm nx., period 
of the Hebrew monarchy in fiidah; 
creavated at Tell cd-Duweir, border 
between Palestine and Egypt. (Met¬ 
ropolitan Muxum ol Art) 


49. (Lcni'cf right) PreSood terra' 
cotta figurines from Sumerian Ur 
before jooo a.a (Gen. 11:31). 
(Uiiivefsity' Mmeum, Phibdelpliia) 





















52. Art fumiturc par excellence: throne chair of 
King Tut-ankh-amun in Cairo Niuscum. Tlic 
little Queen is placing perfume on broad collar 
of her wung husband. Abose them shmes the 
Aton. whose ra>-$ end in life-giving hands. 


55. Tspical Pompeian fresco used 
in first-centurs'-house wall decora¬ 
tion. This one features a worship 
scene, with snake, sacred to Acscu- 
bpius. 


50. Cretan fresco representing a 
cupbearer, part of a procession 
from the Pabce at Knossos, 
Crete, Late Minoan II Icsel 
(1500-1550 B.C.). Water-color 
cop)', original in museum at 
Candb, Crete. (.Metropolitan 
Museum of Art) 


51. Iridescent Ronun glass, of fragile beauts’, 
fourth century a.d. (Metropolitan Museum of 
Art) 



54. Cray earthenware far handle with 
light-red slip; stamped with winged scroll 
and inscription in Hebrew’ ghing lume of 
Hebron. Found at Tell ed-Duweir, Pales¬ 
tine. Dates from first millennium >.C. 
(1000-586), period of Hebrew monarchy 
attributed to era of Das’id. (Metropolitan 
Museum of Art) 


























55 - Four-so<Jtel«l catidelfl- 
bnim foiwid at Nob, Palcs- 
tinc, in d cUtem, 


56. Clay bmp, of the Roman period, 
found in a Jerusalem duiing coi- 
pent excai-ation for 3 new home. Eoith 
is still in it 




58, Cby foot-bmp (Ps. 119: 
iDj). {Rei.\ Barbdin Bon'en) 


57« Much used cby LTtnp from PaJes- 
tine^ with a square emss for handle. 



59, Marble relief from ^-ault of Arch of Titus in Roman Forum^ erected to commemorate con¬ 
quest of Jerusalem in a.O, 70. A triumphal procession with eaptises and soldiers carrying Jewish 
spoils and 3 snen branched cmdlcstici is depicted. 
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6o. SolomoD's Tempk^ as recomtnided by Professm Call Walzbg^. m DcTrLmiiler PaJJs^«l^ 
Top sketch repicscnts a side of UiEs SjTfrPhomiclan stnictuce. Center siCw shows the 
troiind pbti. Tlte Temple w^s ou a platform approached by tCP steps, on cilh^ of were 

^in pflkrs, Jachin and Boaz {} Kings 7:11). After the ™tibnlc, the " 

entered (4= ft by 10 ft. b> fio ft ), fn this toom stood the golden candlesticks, the bihle cf 
shei^'brcad and a small aJtai of cedar mkid with gold leaf. lUumrrubon of this room from 
derestou' ^ 4 ndowir-art Egs-ptiao inBueoec. The Holy of Holies, Dchrr w^s reached by another 
fiieht of steps Bottom sketches indicate the approach In the Temple and a cow secton showing 
stLge rooms. The 3cn>. is m onbits. fDr. C. Ernest Wright and American 5 thooI of Onenf.d 

Research I 









































































































61, Ruins of a Cdpotitium syttn^oguc by eiily ardiacologists. to tlic otiiturioa nioi-^ 

tionod m Luko 7:5. Later uutlioHtios assign it to the Hicond ai thiid ccntuiy a-d. 


6 i. Detail o( 6o-R. Corinth Lin columns of the Temple of |upitcr, buHt by AntQTiimii$ Pius jit 
Syrian Bsialbek, chief ctntci for worship of Dual from earliest times. 
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they were lofty incense stands richly sym¬ 
bolic with cosmic significance. Did they, 
as tlic}' caught the gleam of Jerusalem sun¬ 
rise and the mists of night in the Kidron 
Valles* below, while tlicir wicks burned and 
smoked, remind worshipers of the pillar of 
fire and the cloud that led Israel through 
the wilderness wanderings? 

Each of tlicsc two pill^s may have been 
^o ft. high and cast in one piece. Standing 
not as supports for a lintel but beside the 
entrance to the Temple itself, they must 
be related to pillars which usually were a 
feature of Semitic sanctuaries in S)Tia and 
elsewhere. It is thought that thev mav be a 
“refinement’' of the pilbrs which in Israel¬ 
ite shrines were part of a disHnet pillar- 
cult. Certain ancient pillars had personali¬ 
ties and were carted from one temple to 
another, as from the Temple of Diana of 
Ephesus to the Bvzantine cnurch of Sancta 
Sophia which Justinian erected at BvTsan- 
tium in the sixth century a.d. Obelisks 
stood beside grpt Egs'ptian temples at 
Heliopolis and ^ebes; and the Phoenician 
temple of Mclearth and his consort at 
T\Te had hvo expensive obelisks beside it. 
Solomon naturally might make some con¬ 
cession to the fads of architects in his day. 
Or his Phoenician builders, haring a 
dsTiasHc purpose to keep the David-Solo- 
mon dominant o\'cr a priestly leadership, 
may have dressed up with Hebrew names, 
twin pillars which meant something else 
to tlicm. Modem church architects usually 
insert personal whims into their fabrics. 
The pillar Jakin, or Jachin (I Kings 7:21), 
whose name, saj^s Albright, came to mean 
“He [Jcho\'ahl cstablimeth”; and Boaz, 
meaning "In Him is strength," may have 
been later inscriptions altered from former 
ones car\cd there bv earlier builders, to 
whom Tammuz or ^fclcarth would have 
been gods. The important place accorded 
the twin pillars may indicate that they 
had been transported from some far-ofi 
earlier place of worship. The Basilica of the 
Natirih' at Bethlehem has Corinthian 
columns which may have a history ante¬ 
dating their erection here. 

Leroy Waterman, in an article, “ ‘The 
Damaged Blueprints’ of the Tenmlc of 
Solomon,” in Journal of Mear Eastern 
Studies, October, 1934. stresses the idea 
that Solomon’s structure was built as a 


private chapel, approached from the pal 
ace. With advanc^ criticism, he suggests 
that until the later period described in 
1 Kings 7 the building might hav'c been 
called “The House of the Treasury," where 
giant cherubim overlaid with gold watched 
lest robbers lift the king’s gold and silver 
treasures. By the time Israel was wor¬ 
shiping in its national Temple, the cheru¬ 
bim had been stripped of gold, claims 
Waterman. The author of I Kings attrib¬ 
uted the construction to Solomon, to give 
it greater prestige, he suggests. 

Many students of the sacred buildings 
on Mount Moriah apcc that the only altar 
in Solomon’s Temple was the native rock. 
as Pfeiffer affirms, not a copper altar of 
Phoenician work. The latter did not ap¬ 
pear, he saj's, until the time of .Miaz (73^- 
720 fl.c.). ’Phe natural rock altar was m 
the open court. 

Albright, the Semitic language scholar, 
makes an original interprebition of the 
“molten sea" which was ptirt of the Tem¬ 
ple equipment—attributing to water a 
source of life. He also adds to our wisdom 
by suggesting lliat the word “brass” 
throughout this Temple passage should be 
translated “copper.’ (Burrows prefers 
"bronze.") The portable chariot-wnccled 
platform on which the Sea of Copper and 
its twelve supporting lions stood may have 
had valuable amplifving qualities when 
Solomon stood to make his public ad¬ 
dresses. 

Certain critics strip some of the gold 
from Solomon's floors, which must have 
been stone overbid with cedars from the 
Lebanons; from the walls of the upper 
chambers; and from tlie cherubim and 
palm trees of the olive-wood doors. They 
say that, if gold had been present in such 
literal bvishness, subsequent records of 
boot)’ carried off tn* invaders would have 
included this gold-veneer, with the golden 
vessels which we know went to Babvion 
and to Rome. Of course. II Kings 1^:16 
refers to surrender by Hezekiah to Sen¬ 
nacherib of “|old cut off from the doors 
of the temple.^’ Yet we feel that the author 
of tlic I Kinp narrative of the Temple- 
building indulged in ex.'iggcration of Solo¬ 
mon’s fabulous wealth when he w’rotc: 
“Solomon overlaid the house within with 
pure gold; and he drew chains of gold 
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before the oracle; and he omlaid 
>t with gold.” The Chronicles speaks of 
golden nails s\'eighmg fifh^ shAcU (11 
Chfon. 5:g). Quite authentic^ however, 
ate the LcImdcsc cedar boards which 
Ilimm sent froio his higli niauntaiiis above 
the sea for tlie floorings and the wairu- 
coating of eedar^ aad the local u'ood of 
the sacfcd olive used for the carvi'Cil 
cherubiin. 

The general plan of Salomon's Tern pie 
Area included Ids oivn roi-al palace and 
that of his Egyptian wife. The latter \n^5 
at the south end of the sacred enclosure, 
which rose from the southeastern end of 
the ciU% on a surface bujit up b\' substnio 
turc5 of arches, some idea of which we 
gain today by going down into socalled 
“Salnmoni^s Stables.” VS'^c imagine bow his 
sacred courts appeared Avhen w^e walk today 
among the arcades along the Area and 
come to the innermost sanctuary, contain¬ 
ing the rock altar of sacrifice (iilns* a5,5) 
frr>in which blood of animals flowed down 
to the Kidron Valley, probably mingling 
with W’ater from the fresh-Rowing Temple 
fountains, successors of which arc today 
used for Nfoslem ablutions. 

The three stories of chambers, probably 
reached by ladders and used for staff ac- 
tiiitics and hedgings, are succeeded today 
by the enigmatic rooms of Aloslem digni¬ 
taries and a group of bearded immarns. 
Tire gnicqful steps, tcnaces, and arcades 
(illus. ico), svith ancient olive and 
cypress trees near by, bring ns into the 
mood of those who went up—for the 
Holy of IloLies and altar of the shesvbrcad 
stood cm what is today the highest part of 
the Temple Area—to the Home of the 
Lord with gladness and songs of thanks- 
gising and with pinalms in their hearts. 

At Jerusilcm Solomon, in addition to 
the Temple, built his ro^'al palace and 
throne portico, the palace for his Em-ptiim 
wife, and quartern for other "foreign 
women.” 3 noble "House of the Forest of 
Lebanon/' 7 ?ie dimensions of the latter, 
given in 1 Kings 7;were greater than 
those of the Temple, It was porehed with 
stately pillars and built is-ith alternating 
stone and cedar timber—a Fiiocnlcian 
technique, as Garshing suggests, for lessen¬ 
ing dcstniction by earthqinkes which sKU 
dircatcn the land along the deepest rift in 


the earth's surface, the Jordan Vahey. This 
"House of the Forest of Lebanon” prob¬ 
ably ser\'cd as a sumptuous audience cham¬ 
ber, like tJiosc we have seen in the Turk¬ 
ish seraglio at the “Sublime Porte.” We 
wonder if Solomon here received the 
Queen of Sheba among his royal guests, 

C^i we see in the checker w'ork, net¬ 
work of intersecting circles, and other 
motifs of Solomon's Temple Egyptian pat¬ 
terns coming in with his Twentj-first 
D^iusfy^ Egyptian nffc, daughter of an 
aggressive pharaoh who Petrie liked to 
think might be Shishak I, the king who 
conquered CeixT and gave it to Solcimon''s 
wife for dmiTy (1 Kings 9:16) after he had 
burnt it and killed the Canaanite Inhabi¬ 
tants? “And Solomon built Ckizer.”^ The 
dates, however, do not quite fit this 
Slri-shak I, whose friend-ship for the He¬ 
brews ccrtatnlv did not manifest itself in 
such acts as his sheltering the traitorous 
Jeroboam until tire death of Solomon^ or 
the expedition he led against Palestine, 
which stripped Jerusalem of "the treasures 
of the house of Jehovah [and] the shields 
of gold which Soiomoit had made'^ (If 
Chroii, 12:9). Either the Egyptian fiither- 
in-law of Salomon soon ceasM to care for 
his neighbor king, or else die Egyptian 
w'ife herself proved of temporary value to 
Solomon, 

Egyptian kings paralleling the reign of 
Solomon were, as indicated by Steindorif 
and Seek, from priestly families or were 
princes from Tanis. The latter cih’ was in 
the Delta and in close contact with Solo¬ 
mon s area. It had been a store city dtiring 
the enslaved Hebrews^ residence in Egypt. 

Further detaiE of Solomon's Temple are 
supplied by Ezekiel, whose Babylonian 
vision was based on the structure he Iiad 
actually seen in Jemsaiem. 

The Temple built hy ZerubbabeJ after 
his rettim rrom Babylonian captiiitv in 
B.c,, forty-nine yArs after Solomion.'s 
feinplc had been destroyed, pruhiibly occu- 
jjied the same site as^ tlic fomicV one, 
ba^ng various courts, corridors ol cells, 
and gates. 

Even if Hiram's Phoenician craftsmen 
prepared three courses of hewn stone and 
courses of cedar beams and metal castings" 
(in the Plain of the Jordan]! for the elabo¬ 
rate utensils of the Temple* we gain a clear 
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impression from I Kings 6:36 thnl Hebrew 
artists tngp^ in the elaborate wood 
carsing, overlaying and inlaying: ^'Solomon 
[and his staiF] overlaid them with gold 
Etted Upon the graven work/' In fad, a 
halfTIebrew whose mother was of the tribe 
of Dun, and whose father was from Tvtc, 
recci^'cd honorable mention for work 
On the gold, silver, brasSx und iron work, 
as w'cU as for his cngra\in§ (II Chroti. 

But to the Fhoerrieian rnetahivorke/s of 
Hiram must go the credit for the furniture 
of the Tcm|de. inchiding the ten, golden 
candlesticks, 100 golden bowds, tlic sliovds, 
basins, and ev^^n tJic copper doors of the 
priests' court, llimm was expected to fur- 
nish some of the gold supply, besides. 

'Ibe “fixed lattice work” of tlic three 
tiers of windows in the Temple itself 
were not the glass'fitted ones wc visuutioe 
but probably slits for ventilation. Tlie in¬ 
terior was iacredlv dark with a dim glow' 
from beautiful oihfilled lamps. 

The paiaecs of Solomon (the “house of 
cedar”) and his Egyptian w'ife probably 
had similar art characteristics, althougli 
Pharaoh's daughter no doubt insisted on 
having some high clerestory windows to 
remind her of home, and fountain courts 
with heaiy pillars. It took Solomon scicn 
years to complete the Temple; and thirteen 
for his pablial “house of the forest of 
Lebanon”—cedar trimmed and durable as 
this elegant hard wood from the sacred 
nmiintains could make it. It had a pillared 

f iorch and adjacent to it the special porch 
or the throne from which he addressed 
hb people. 

Solomon's pavuicnt for Hiram's labor 
was wheat and pure, beaten oli^'c-oil. paid 
“ycaj by year.” At the close of the twent)'* 
year contract, Hiram exercised his oriental 
l^nchunt for bargaining by asking for “a 
little bit more,” Generous Solomon added 
“twenty towns in Galilee” w'ith Canaanitc 
populations, and cien though Hiram did 
not fancy iJiesc cities when he came out 
to inspect them, he sent Solomon six more 
tilcnts of gold. 'I’radition says that the 
Jewdsb king strovie fo please Hiram further 
by sending trained workmen to Ras^^^'.^tn 
to build masonry for a water supply run¬ 
ning into Tyre. As we have stood refresh¬ 
ing oursch'cs at springs of Ras-eh'Ain on 


tlic edge of Tyre, we have wondered if 
Hiram rtally did build near these waters 
a lovely gjirden to give to Solomon, whose 
artistic tastes flowered in his Canticles of 
the garden and its love. 

SvN.vcoccas 

After the destruction of the Jerusalem 
Temple and during the Exile, religious in¬ 
struction took place among the Hebrews 
chiefly in the home, where father relayed 
to son the saga of the Patriarchs and the 
journeys of Israel from Egypt to Palestine, 
from Palestine to Buhyloii, and back 
“home." Pnobahly s^magogncs were per¬ 
mitted in exile. In tbc post-Exilic period 
beginning with the sixth century a,c., 
w'orship centers called “sj-nagogucs” began 
to be built in Palestine even after tire 
Temple was rebuilt. As Albright has 
pointed out, the architecture of these build¬ 
ings uns tlic inspiration a few' centuries 
Inter for the h^pical Gracco-Roman villa. 

Jesus learned as a boy and taught os a 
rabbi in synagogues of Galilee, especially 
at Nasneth .ind Capernaum. 

Soon after its installation in the new 
Museum of Archaeology in Damascus, we 
saw wliat citizens proudly called “the 
oldest synagogue in the Avorld.'* It had 
lieen brouglit from Dura-Kuropos by the 
Yak- University' Expedition and rc-crccted 
carefully. Its dark little interior w-as wor- 
shipfully riiipressive with steps leading up 
to the niche where the sacred wtitini^ 
(Torah) had been kept. Tall, w'cllwvrought, 
wxKxlen portah are opposite tin's niche, 
W'all frescoes tell Old Testament nar- 
ntiv'cs, much as the vast San Marco 
mosaics in Venice tell stories of the Old 
and Testaments, Evidently inhibition 
against religious art did not pre^'ail at Dura 
in diis century'. As C. H. Kraeling sug¬ 
gests in BuNetrn No. jj, American Schools 
of Oriental Research, tne Dura Synogoguc 
makes a large contribution to our know-l¬ 
edge of synagogue architecture. Its peri¬ 
style court where ablutions took place is 
in front of, rather than at the side of, the 
building. Tliis made possible a natuol 
orientation, where the worshiper faced both 
Torah and [qnisalcm. The Dura synagogue, 
unlike the f^lcstinian, had no provision for 
galleries to which women worshipers w'cre 
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assigned. It Isad many features in common 
with tJie Wilderness ' t abernacle. 

Tumbled thins of an elegant Palcstihian 
s^’nagoguc appear in illustration 6i|, of 
'fell liAm, probably ancient Capernaum 
along the eery shore of tlie Sea of Calslce, 
Tliis one (built probably behveen A-d^ 

1 ^o and 250) may have been the successor 
of an cailitT synagogue erected in the lime 
of fc5U5 near the caravan route from Da¬ 
mascus to Jerusalem along the Lake, pos¬ 
sibly by the grateful centurion whose 
favorite servant Jesus had healed (Matt. 
8^5-13) *'\vhcn be W'as entered into Caper¬ 
naum.’' In a palin-coolcd garden Francis¬ 
cans have resurrected fragments of bas- 
reliefs showing Jewish emblems including 
stars and \iiics^ as well as Roman chariot 
wheels pud tear-bottle recesses suggestive 
of Egypt. Tire vestiges at Capernaum arc 
the finest yet found in Palcstiue. The 
mosaic floors of the Octagon arc notable. 

Other places where we have looked into 
the frank bees of solid Hebrew srcliitce- 
ture include the palace level at Samaria 
(see below) wherc^ in the ninth century 
S.C., Omri and Ahab were having their 
architects erect the luxurious establish¬ 
ments decried hy prophets like .AmOs. 
Also at Hebron in southern Palestine, an¬ 
cient home of Abraham and Sarah, we 
have noted the good workmanship of a 
Hebrew wall built near the Moslem 
mosque now^ covering the Cave of Mae- 
hebh where some of the patriarehs arc 
iiricd. And at f..achhh^ Hebrew^ walls 
still stand near the guardroom, where the 
bmous Lachish Letters of Jcrcmiah'’$ time 
were found (ill US. 107)* 

ROM.AN ARCHITECTURE IN THE L\ND 
OF JESUS 

Tlie new^ Roman cities which gleamed 
rti the Calilcc, Judaea, and Samaria of 
fesus' time bore every evidence of in¬ 
fluences carried from Rome itself, recently 
made "marble" bj^ Augitslus the Em¬ 
peror. Herod the Great, King of Judaea 
from C.58 B,c. to C.4 a.c.p idolized Caesar 
Augustus, took pride in copying in his 
coastal cities of jAsbkelon, Gasi, and 
mighty Caesarea, his chief city', the colon¬ 
nades of the imperial capibi, its tetnples, 
towers, aqueducts, and powerful walls,— 
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Few fragments arc reeogm’Kiblc in the 
tumbled stones of the mighty port from 
which Faid sailed and which is being ex¬ 
plored today by Jewish scholars, 

SA:hr.'Viti.’V 

Samaria un its fat li ill top, looking snob¬ 
bishly dowTi on main highw,iy 5 and main¬ 
taining rich oh VC orchards on its slopes, 
Herod completely rebuilt, so that the walls 
which liad been erected in the ninth cen¬ 
tury B.c. by Omri and Aliab were super¬ 
seded by solid Roman masonry. The three 
layers of iiistory in stones arc seen In 
the illustration of the Omri-Ahab-Roman 
foundations. Yet, for all tlie magnificence 
of Herod's new Samaria, nothing which 
remains from it today compares in art 
v'alue or in human intcresL watb the 
"Samaria ivories" found near tlie Hebrew 
palate and cleaned and interpreted by John 
and Grace Crowfoot. Many of the Samaria 
ivories arc in the Palestine Archaeological 
Museum at Jerusalem. 

We are carried back to the glorj' of the 
Roman age in which Jesus Uvto when w'C 
see the numerous column fragments still 
rrt situ from the chief street of Herod 
and Sev'crus, 'Hie Street of a Thousand 
Colunms in Jerash over Jordan runs to 
its forum, and the Dccumanus Ma.ximus 
of ancient Ostia Etretehes to its Chamber 
of Commerce in the port of Rome, 

Harvard University' and the great .Amer¬ 
ican archaeologist, George Reisner. laid 
hare many thrilling sections of Roman 
Iiistory in Samaria, including vesHges of 
the vast Temple of Augustus, built by 
Herod on the site of an early Baal shrine. 
Its broad steps near the IsracMtish masonry 
to which we have [list Tcferrcd were awe- 
imposing (illus. 2%2). At their foot was 
found a tumbled torso of the emperor- 
god Augustus. All in all, Herod's Samaria 
was rated the mo^t impressive architccriiral 
monument qf this ptf^igious builder-king 
whp took Koine as his modcL even as 
Solomon tamed to Phoenician Tvtc for 
his architectural concepts^ A basilica, or 
btirincss center, such as might be seen 
in ever)' Roman city', writh tiers of seals 
for senators or local dignitaries; towered 
govern oris quarters^ impressive vistas; 
arches and columns—these universal 
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features of Roman architecture prcxnilcd 
at Samaria. 'Die summer threshing scene 
we watclicd one day, on what had been 
part of the Roman forum at Samaria, was 
a poignant contrast to the hauteur of the 
ma^iheent Roman cit)’. 

For further material on Samaria, see 
Cities, 'I’owTis and Villages, p. 157. 

It is Quite possible that the carpenter^ 
family of Joseph at Nazareth took part in 
Roman constniction not only in such 
near-by towns as Sepphoris, ancient capital 
of Galilee, but in the mgantic public works 
at Samaria and Jemsalcm. Traveling guilds 
of masons and other craftsmen were im¬ 
pressed into scr\-icc for such large-scale 
deselopmcnts. 

JuiUS.\LEM AND IIeBOD'S TeMPLE 

The nesv Roman Jcnisalcm created by 
Herod provided the stage on which Jesus 
carried out his ministry’ at the thronged 
capital. It w'as still gleaming-nesv in the 
das-s when he was daily in the Temple, 
teaching. In fact, Herod’s Temple and at¬ 
tendant structure's were not finished until 
A.D. 6.^. Herod had doubled the area of 
that sacred enclosure, making it practically 
the space SVC tread today when pondering 
the Dome of the Rock, the Moslem pram- 
place on the site of Herod’s and Solomon's 
Temples. For an impression of tlic gleam¬ 
ing-white and golden-gated glory' of the 
Temple Jesus and his companions knew, 
we go to tlic imaginative paintings of the 
great French artist, Tissot, whose original 
>s‘atcr colors are in tlie BrookKai Museum, 
and to the Jewish Antiquities of Flanus 
Josephus, who had seen Herod’s Temple. 

In our walks through the \astly im¬ 
pressive old Temple Area, whose fruits 
you see in our picture 120 we intuiti\ely 
felt from the present shadows arcades and 
impressive flights of steps, columns, and 
platforms something of the majesty of 
Herod’s Temple with its alternating layers 
of colored marble and its intriguing vistas 
into chambers reserved for the functions of 
(he priesthood. WTien w'C stood under the 
^ccful little arcade near the outdoor Mos¬ 
lem pulpit, we felt that we were near the 
Great Hall of Paved Stones where the San¬ 
hedrin sat and where Stephen, Peter, and 
Jolm were tried. It challenged us to imag- 
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inc the whereabouts of the chamber in 
which the priests assembled to mete out 
shares of daily tasks such as trimming the 
wicks of the goldcm candlesticks or prepar¬ 
ing the incense for the altar at the "second 
time of assembling,’’ just before dawn fil¬ 
tered into the saacd enclosure from over 
the Mount of Olives. Certainly, the prrrs- 
ent-day jumble of minor buildings around 
the arcades helps us to realize the numerous 
chambers where animals w'erc stored and 
w-aslied for offerings, where the salt used 
in sacrifice was ever at hand, where 
the Court of the W'omen and the Court 
of the Gentiles w-crc located. We have a 
grxxl notion of wiicrre Herod’s 'Tower of 
Antonia stood, northwest of the Area, 
from which soldiers could watch for riots. 
And we agree witli those who believe that 
the hoary rock, once Oman’s Jebusite 
threshing-floor and now under the Dome, 
was encased and used in Herod’s Tanplc 
as the altar of the Holy of Holies. When 
eleventh-century' Crusaders arrived here, 
they' bclicv'cd they had found Ilmod’s 
Temple and consequently erected the 
elegant metal grille we see now surround¬ 
ing the Rock NIoriah. 

See Defense, page 182, for Herod’s 
Citadel-palace Towers. 

Thumpiul .\iches 

Tlic triumphal arch is characteristic of 
Roman architecture whether we l<x)k upon 
it in the Roman Forum, where the Arch 
of Septimius Severus, crow’ded with carv'cd 
battle scenes, looks across the basilicas, 
rostra, and small temples to the Triumphal 
Arch of Titus bearing its stone procession 
of Jew'ish captives and their sacred Temple 
accessories (illus. 59) or in Jerash of 
Transjordan. 'Ilic arch is the most unique 
Roman contribution to architecture in 
the Mediterranean world from the hands 
of its greatest master in Bible times. A fine 
examine of the Roman keystone at the 
center of a portal is seen in the Temple of 
Bacchus at Baalbek. 

C».vEco- Roman Jeiusii 

Representative of Graeco-Roman archi¬ 
tecture cast of the Jordan is Jerash (Gc- 
rasa), whose wealth of excavated material 
challenged our imaginations as w’c walked 
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at sunset d<wn its Street of a Tliousand 
Columns post the oncc-busy forum at the 
terminus of a strategic caraN-an road and 
tried to untangle its present complex of 
pagan temples, Jc^^^sh S)'n 3 gogucs, and 
nascent Christian churches. For an idea 
of the grandeur of Jerash, see illustration 
^6 and consult the volumes of the 
American Schools of Oriental Research, 
published jointly with Yale Universits’ and 
the British School of Archaeology. There 
arc those who belicsc that Jesus, in his 
ministry' cast of the Jordan, sisited this 
magnificent Roman cit\\ No specific O'i- 
dcncc of this has come to light. But he 
doubtless was aware of the vast actirity 
in this superbly built member of the Dc* 
capolis chain of Creek cities. For further 
material on Jerash. see Archaeology, 
page 8o. 

The Roman Temple-comp lex .\r BviLaEC 

A rich field for the study of Roman 
architecture in Palestine is the acropolis 
of S>Tian Baalbek, sixty miles by motor 
today from Beirut. This pompous site, in¬ 
habited in tlie time of .Abraham, com¬ 
mands the plain bets^een the Lebanon 
and the Anti-Lebanon mountain ranges, 
the rich Beka’a from which esen in 
summer a siew of snow on llcrmon is 
s'isiblc. AVTiat a site for temples! No 
wonder ancient architects selected and 
adorned it. Worship here roots back to 
earliest Sv-rian hislorv'. As we pointed out 
in Cruising the Afediterranean, when 
Roman architects came to this center of 
Baal worship in the first century a.d., thej’ 
raised temples not only to their outi deities 
but to Syrian, Creek, and Phoenician ones. 
Possibly priests from Heliopolis in F.g>pt, 
whose obelisks and temple Joseph knew, 
had founded thb second Heliopolis, city 
of the sun in a northern land. 

One’s first impression of the mins is 
that a race of giants crashed in here and 
made merry M*ith history, tossing cs’cr}- 
thing into a conglomerate jumble of stone, 
further confused by scscral earthquakes 
and ^^a^5. One misses the simple purity 
of line found in Greek temples, resents 
Roman os’eromamentation, and then 
settles do^s'n to find meaning in the chaotic 
array. In a little room within the entrance 


gate a plaster model has been set up, 
lowing the layout of the temples in 
their prime. With a studv of this, the 
whole takes on meaning: die propylacum 
porticoes with twin towers, at die entrance 
to the hexagonal forecourt where the 
priests met tlic people who wTilked in the 
shade of a columned portico; then the 
enormous Great Court with its two long 
ablution basins, its central statue, and the 
altar immediately in front of the broad 
steps leading up to the towering Temple 
of Jupiter-£^ 1 . Iliis temple, erected by 
Antoninus Pius (a.d. 86-161), was con¬ 
sidered one of the wonders of the w'orld. 
It embodied in its construction fifts’-four 
giant Corinthian columns 60 ft. high, fitted 
with ama/.ing precision, and enclosed a 
cclla 290 ft. by 160 ft. Six lofty columns 
joined b\' their entablature still tower 
against the intensely blue Syrian sky and 
help one imagine tfie staggering cflFcct of 
the temple when intact (illus. 62). 

Certain students of architecture have 
wondered whether the distinedve hexag¬ 
onal forecourt of the Temple of Jupiter, 
a feature found clscsvhcre only in Trajan's 
harbor at Ostia, may rcseal a Semitic in¬ 
fluence—the star of David, with its points 
lopped off. More probably, it symbolizes 
the heavenly bodies associated with Baal 
svorship, with Baal at the center and the 
heavenly bodies, such as Venus, Saturn, 
and the Moon, denoting the six days of 
the week in the six sides of the hexagon. 
Each side received the offerings of people 
on its own day of the week. All around the 
hexagonal forecourt were small chambers 
where priests might intcm’ew worshipers. 

The Temple of Bacchus is a remark¬ 
able example of Hellenistic architecture, 
which may have influenced the rock-cut 
Nabataean temples at Petra. 

GREEK ARCHITECTURE IN BIBLE 

L\.NT)S 

In the Time op Paul 

lust as early Babylonia gave us the first 
columns of r«xl bundles or palm depic¬ 
tions in mud and mosaic, and the stepped 
platform, or ziggurat; and just as Rome 
provided the arra and universal dh’ plan 
with its long, columned street; so, when 
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we think of what Greece gave to the 
architecture of Bible lands, we see the 
classic beauty of temples which had 
evolved in Egs'pt many centuries earlier 
but reached their perfection in what Paul 
beheld as he swung around his circuit 
from Palestine through Asia Minor to 
Greece and Italy. In Corinth he daily 
saw the archaic Doric columns of the 
scv'cnth-ccnturv' Temple of Apollo. So¬ 
journing in Athens, he appreciated, as 
much as he could appreciate anything 
pagan, the perfection of the Doric columns 
of the Partlienon (illus. 6^), and what 
he decried as “temples made with hands'’ 
(Acts 17:24), opposite Mars Hill where 
he spoke; he saw, too, the Ionic grace of 
the Ercctheum with its “most perfect 
doorway in the world.” In dowTitown 
.\tlicns he could have looked up to the 
dgantic Temple of OKinpian Zeus, begun 
by Peisistratus and waiting for Hadrian to 
complete it. In many a city of his Asb 
Minor travels Paul saw Greek temples. 
Had he journeyed into northwestern 
Sicily, he would have seen the dramatic 
unfinished Greek Temple at Segesta, 
abandoned during invasion. Had time per¬ 
mitted while he was in Rome, he might 
have gone through sheer interest in the 
history’ of religion to visit the complex of 
Greek-columned Doric beauties at Pacs- 
tum, the Greek grain and trading colony 
south of Rome, whose fifth century 
Temple of Neptune appears in our illustra¬ 
tion 241. In the shadow of these shrines 
nineteen centuries after Paul, Red Cross 
tents sheltered wounded American bnd- 
ing forces. 

In the Leacce of Ten Creek CrriES 

Jesus, whom wisdom-seeking Greeks 
sou^t out (John 12:20), was familiar 
not only with the Greek language, besides 
the .\nimaic of his daily speech, but knew 
the cultural beauty which for three cen¬ 
turies before his era had been implanted 
in cities cast and west of the Jordan by 
Alexander the Great and his successors. 
Architecture akin to that on the Greek 
mainland had been planted at Jerash, 
Pcib, and the other cities of the Dccap- 
olis. Tire little hillside theatre at Amman, 
one of the ten Greek cities, is as Hellenic 


as it is Roman. Even Damascus, w'hicli we 
alwavs thinks of as a SjTbn art center, w-as 
a member of the Dccapolis and bears im¬ 
print of Greek architectural infiuences. 
Ruins of Kanath have been excavated and 
may yield Greek traces. So, too, Beth-shan 
has given its quota of evidence. Raphana. 
Gadara, Hippos, and Dion, if ever explored, 
may add their quota to the Greek heribge 
deposited in the league of ten cities. Matt. 
8:28-34 records one of the numerous in¬ 
stances when Jesus went into the Dccap¬ 
olis, to feed, to heal, to teach. 

I.N Transjordan 

In the complicated group of temples 
excavated at Jerash in 'Pransjordan. a 
shrine has come to light near “The 
Cathedral” which appears to be Naba¬ 
taean, having points in common with 
temples at Petra and at Khirbet Tannur 
in southern Transjordan. ITiis biter im¬ 
portant site betw’ccn the southern end 
of the Dead Sea and Petra may have been 
known to Moses. It has left us rich relies 
of its high pbee for cultic meals; its 
temples; its stone reliefs depicting Zeus- 
Hadad, the grain goddess Atargatis, and the 
fortune-goddess Tyche; incense altars; and 
countless crude figurines of fertility-god- 
dcsscs with bulging checks, conspicuous 
breasts, and brge cars. (For illustrations of 
similar figurines from Ur see picture 49.) 
'Hirough its art, found by sucti excavating 
groups as the .^merican Schools of Oriental 
Research led by Nelson Glucck, Trans¬ 
jordan has much to tell us of the bst 
centuries before Christ and of the first 
Chrlstbn century’. 

'Hie architecture of the Nabataean 
“Temple C” at Jerash combines the east¬ 
ern court with elements of a columned 
Creek temple. Tin's combination became 
tv’piail of Cracco-Roman architecture in 
temples at SvTian Baalbek and in Jeru¬ 
salem of Herod. 

IIITTITE ARCni'TECTURE IN TEMPLES 

Not many llittilc rclirious structures 
have thus far been found. But in 1939 
Sir Leonard Woolley excavated at .Mchana 
near Ss’rbn .Antioch ruins of four super¬ 
imposed tcniDles dating probably from the 
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fifteenth centuA' b,c, lo ihc hvclfth^ Jn 
the second-level temple he found a basalt 
altar whose ends arc carved with a pair of 
long necks f renal iinimals rewmiibling 
ostriches^ and whose steps are flanked by 
notable carvings of open-moil Shed lions. 
Close to the altar htis a. spear, inlcnd.ed 
as a cult offering. Prone on its face and 
covered with cnneiforni vvriting was a 
linicstotic statue which had once stood on 
a lion<footcd throne in the temple^ 

FRESCO PmTriVG 

r.iLIiSTlStAN' 

Not Upon canvas but on smoothly 
plastered walls or natural cave surfaces, 
as at Beit Jibrin, painters of Bible lands 
plied their arts. Frescoes done possibly 
6^000 years ago on early clialcolithic sites 
at Megiddo aMve the Plain of Esdnelon 
and at Jericho in southern Palestine have 
been found. 'Fliese show designs of geo- 
rnetrics, formed by intersecting straight 
lines; of gods^ seated; or of welt-dmwTi 
birds. Similar fescoes have been located 
in centers of "irrigation cultures,” such 
as in Mesopotamia and Egypt^ which 
amassed enough w^ealth to cnenurage artists 
to reveal their talents to the lords of tlic 
canal districts, llie Earliest fescoes yet 
found are from an Uruk-lcvel temple in 
southern Mesopotainia. 

Near Tell Sandahannch in tlic Shephe^ 
lah and the Hellenistic city of Marlsa 
(Belt Jibrin)^ Sidonian settlers decorated 
tomb walb in caves about the third cen* 
tur}' B.c. with paintings showing a pro¬ 
cession of animals. Far earlier than these 
arc the Gliassulian Age frescoes described 
by C* C. McCown in The Ladder of 
Progress in Paicsti'nc. These treasures of 
the ancient Jordan Valley antedate by 
2,000 years the noted Minoan frescoes at 
Knossos in tlic pabccs of the sea-kings of 
Crete, the earliest of which were painted 
betw'ccn 190Q and 1750 b.c. Or these 
amazing Minoan frescoes, which were 
seldom surpassed anywhere in tlie Nfiddle 
East, sec an ocamplc in Illustration 50. 
This vasc-bcaicr b from a wall in the 
king's palace at Knnssos (1 ^00-1350 B.c.) 
where he was part of 3 procession. Hie 
original is in the Candia Museum in Crete, 


CaETAJi 

Minoan Crete* which had finished its 
best frescoes 1,000 years before tlie golden 
age of Greek art on the mainbnd, won 
the admiration of the world by her 
“toreador and horse/' her “saffron-gpth- 
crer,” and her well-dtawm partridges in 
shrubby backgrounds. Sir Arthur Evans, 
escalator of the Knossos labyrinth of 
structures, belics'ed that the frescoes, al- 
ready iJfliiited on very' thin slabs of plaster, 
were attached tO' the walls of the House 
of the Frescoes, He vvas impressed, too, 
by the painted decoration on the famous 
sarcophagus dating from e.1400 b.c., por- 
traying tlie worship, weapons, and funeral 
rites of Cretan people adoring the gre^t 
motlier-goddess and her birds. 

Wall frescoes continued popular in the 
Mediterranean until the time of Jesus and 
of Paul, when the first-century portraits 
and snakes sacred to the god of healing, 
Aesculapius, were made >3)- TEe 

V^iila of the Mysteries in Pompeii has a 
vast area covered with cult riles in fresco. 
It is remarkable that sn perishable a 
medium as paint on plaster survives so 
long. 

EnYPn.es 

Egypt brightened her tombs by gay 
frescoes depicting in vital art the life lived 
on earth and hopetl for beyond the grave. 
Tlic stones with which she ground her 
paints for this work arc seen in museums 
today, Ttiey are worn smooth with use. 

recall one such stone polished a 
rich dark-hrowTi or red by the daily art of 
its user, now in tJic University of Penn' 
sylvan la Museum. Cairo still shows in her 
treasure house the palettes of semiprecious 
stones which were tools for her painters of 
long ago. Tliesc were part of the misc cn 
sc^ne of the paintings on low relief, in 
the rock-cut tombs of Thebes and in tlie 
lively tomb chambers of Saqqarah, near 
Nfemphis, happy wnth scenes from Egyp¬ 
tian farm life* tajigathering, the festival 
meals. Egv’pt, like Crete* c.'ccelled in her 
painted snreophagi and mummy cases. 
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One coffin is painEcd with a. Kingdom 
dinner part}'; married ccniplcs iind single 
people are depicted on separate ticr^. 

As for cliamcteristics of Egv^ptian paint¬ 
ing, Petrie in an ttirly boolit EWptj'an DcC' 
ora five Art, indicates the flare for form and 
draining which characterized lire Egyi^rians 
more iJian almost any other people. Tliey 
made designs of ci'ery-thmg they saw, from 
the animals of the Nile to feathers of 
hirdSt reeds of their marshes^ and su- 
preindy the lotns with its buds and 
decorative leaves (illus. ^i7)» In the use 
of the lotus motif their paintings on 
coffins, tomhs and pakce walls snowed 
largest development. As early as the Fifth 
Djiiastj' (before 2.2.00 b.c.) they featured 
a Capital of two flowers tied by stalks—a 
step towards the Greek acantlius-leaves 
concept of Uie Corinthian capital. One of 
Uicit oldest decorative patterns was the 
jagged zigzag line border (4000 b.c.) 
which did not become the graceful curving 
scroll for anotlier 2,500 years, when in the 
Eighteenth Djmasty' splendor it wound it¬ 
self like Itie long steins of llie lotus under 
wo ter, 3 thing of great beauty. 

Concerning the intricate symbols 
piintcd on Egyptian sarcophagi, Petrie 
offers an interesting interpretation of the 
oFt-rtpcalcd ankh, or key of life, some- 
rimes called the "E^plian cross-^' It is 
carried by many pharaohs and deities 
(iilus. 2^9), as if lliey w^ctc striding off 
to unlock the secrek of the hereafter. It 
is shaped like a T with a loop handle at 
the top. But Petrie suggests that it rep¬ 
resents a girdle witli loop hanging down. 
A feminine girdle, with longer loops hang¬ 
ing down, Saji'S Petrie, is the fhet symbol 
of Isis, also associated with life, 

ART rURMTURE 

Art furniture made in Bible lands has 
survived to modem times in tlie notable 
throne-chair of King Tut-anklr-amun in 
the Cairo Museum (illus, 52). It is 
small, made of carv'cd wood overlaid with 
gold and richly decorated in silver, glass, 
scniipfecious stones, and glazed faience, 
ft rests on legs made of feline animals, 
the front ones topped by admirable lions' 
heads. Two crowned protective serpents 
form the arms. The hack panel is the 
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climaii of the design: it shows the young 
Quten Ankhesciianiun about to put on 
the shoulder of her husband perfumed 
ointment from a sniall vase. On llic happy 
little roj'al pair, the solar disk, svmbof of 
El--\mama, sheds its blessing from the 
upper part of tire piinel. Together with 
this famous throne chair, Cairo Museum 
has the gilded footstool of tliis same 
Eighteenth Di'njisty ruler. It is earved 
with prostrate prisoners of the monarch 
who tramped on them irach time he set his 
small royal feet to rest on that stool. Other 
stools are there, together with carrying- 
chairs, and 3 bed whose foot is made of 
ebony, ivorjv and gold, with carved god- 
Bes flgurcs danked by lions, to w'ard oE 
qvi! spirits from die sleeping pharaoh, 

A notable collection of gold-plated 
fumilure used by Queen Helep-hercs of 
Egypt, mother of KluiFu (Cheops), 
builder of tlic Great Pjaamid of Gizch, 
was found by George Reisner of the 
Harv'ard-Boston Expedition to Egjpt, Her 
gold-overlaid carrying-chair and othei fur¬ 
nishings W'lilch WTEie new in the thirtieth 
centurv d.c. were lifted from a deep shaft 
near the Pyramid, where they had been 
placed bv her sou just cast of his fhramid, 
after her tomb had been looted in that 
early age. The original, reconstructed, is 
in the Cairo Museum, A reproductioii is in 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. We 
know from I Kings how Solomon's royal 
throne at Jerusalem lookvxl. And Cretan ex- 
eavations of Sir Arthur Evans have shown 
the simple, high-backed throne-chair of 
King Minos himself in the Knossos palace; 
at least we like to think that this seal found 
in the throue room of 1600-^400 n.C. is 
that important piece of furniture, whose 
rugged toim reminds us of tlie Coronation 
Chair in Wcatrainster Abbeys 

Tlie art furniture of King Ahab at 
Saiiiaria in the ninth ceiituiy' b,c, has al¬ 
ready been menticincd (p, 9S). 

GLYPTIC .ART 

See Business Transactions, page 134- 

GLASS 

Tilts medium of beauty' was made by 
people of ancient Bible lands. In fact, it 
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is mentioned in Scripture in the Resela- 
tion of John of Patmos, who, sitting on his 
craggs' island'prison, Patmos, saw many a 
gorgeous Mediterranean sunset which led 
him to speak of “a sea of gbss, mingled 
with fire" (Rc\'. 15:2). And when he 
envisioned the New Jerusalem, he saw 
streets of "pure gold, as it w'ere transparent 
glass." He lived in the Roman age when 
transparent glass was a luxury and a 
nosefty, something more radiant than the 
opaque glass made by ancient Egjptians 
and Phoenicians in their earliest art efforts. 
Sidon was early a glass*making center, 
csen as Hebron is still famous for colorful 
hand-blown glass. In 1942 a new' find of 
Phoenician glass was made in the Byblos 
district of Lebanon during the construc¬ 
tion of a railroad from Haifa to Tripoli. 

Howes’cr, we must be wary about Scrip¬ 
ture references to glass. XVTien James 
referred to a man "Ixholding his natural 
face in a mirror,” he probably pictured 
one of the highly polished metal mirrors, 
such as were used in Egspt and Pompeii. 
A polished bronze or primitive steel mirror 
was probably implied in Isaiah’s sain, 
mincing "daughters of Zion,” who car¬ 
ried vanity cases as girls do today—"hand- 
mirrors." the prophet calls them, used for 
their "well set hair" (Isa. 24). 

When Paul refened to those w-ho "sec in 
a mirror, darkly" (I Cor. 13:12), he may 
have been thinking of the unsatisfactory 
qualitv' of bronze mirrors, or of those 
crude glass mirrors Rome was producing 
in his era. So, too. Job the man of Edom, 
who describ^ the sky as "a molten 
mirror," was thinking of the metal type. It 
could melt as easily as a glass oiie. 

Egyptians dispute with Phoenicians the 
first discovery’ of glass. Certainly, the 
dwellers along the Nile knew' its beauty in 
their v'cry early art efforts as far back as 
2000 B.c. Thev’ made, however, opaque 
glass—not the lovely transparent varicHcs 
—by molding it over a pottery' core which 
they rcmov'cd before they added decora¬ 
tions of other shades of gbss. Beads, per¬ 
fume boxes, ncckbces, bracelets, tear- 
bottles (illus. 51), and inlay work were 
made of Egyptian glass from 1300 b.c. on. 
Artisb extr^ted on furnace floors from 
quartz pebbles exquisite shades of henna, 
lapis blue, sky-blue, red, and yellow, which 


we sec today in jewelry from excavated 
tombs. They knew in the time of ex¬ 
travagant Tuthmosis III of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty how to make strips of glass which 
they rolled into rods and drevv out for 
beads, having holes to receive their threads, 
as Venetbn glass beads arc worked today 
at Murano. Too, they made animals of 
gbss. 

Some charming gbss v'ases in Egyptian 
blue and several cream-colored glass cups 
are included in the Eighteenth Dynasty 
treasures of King Tut-ankh-amun in the 
Cairo Museum. This art was new' in 
the fourteenth century b.c., before the 
Hebrew's had made their Exodus from that 
land. A resourceful papy'rus hamper, which 
had probably carried mgile gbss vases, is 
in the same museum. 

In the first century' a.d., after the dis- 
cov'ery' of transparent, fragile Roman gbss, 
Egyptian Alexandria developed a world 
market for rare gbss which she maintained 
for centuries, ^me of her thin perfume 
and wine bottles she exported as far as 
Britain, together with beakers, goblets, 
deep bowls, and flasks sought by collectors 
of these costly luxury wares. 

Champions of the Phoenicbn origin of 
earliest glass follow the statement of Plinv 
that one day a certain ship, loaded with 
blocks of niter, came into Byblos harbor 
near the Bclus River. Using some of these 
niter blocks to prop up cooking vessels on 
the sandy shore, Phoenicians saw their 
fires melt salt, which blended with the 
sand and began a flow of glass. Certainly, 
Belus River sand was long noted as a 
desirable ingredient of fine glass. 

Soon after the residence of Paul at 
Corinth, this city' on the isthmus became 
a very famous center for fine Roman glass. 
One day, as we were walking near the 
archaic Temple of Apollo, well known to 
Paul, we saw something gleaming w'ith 
dazzling beauty at our feet in the dust 
heaps of the once throbbing merchant city'. 
Stooping to gather it up, we found in our 
hands fragments of indescribably blue 
iridescent gbss, in byers which crumbled 
to dust as we held them. Their intimate 
contact with earth over centuries had given 
the characteristic iridescence we assoebte 
W’ith Roman glass. Not pigment but forces 
of disintegration in damp tombs create the 
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fmil beauty of long'tiecked. ihb, pink 
Roman perfume of small tear-bottles 

looking like wrinkled dates; or prar^sbaped. 
hiiJbou^ Alexandrian glass bottles of sap¬ 
phire blue that were new when tins glass 
market was lO its infancy (iUus. 51). 

GOLD AND SILVER WORK 

See Jewelry, page ^69. 

IVORY, EBONY, ASD ALABASTER 

'llic elephant gave liis tusks for Ivor)'and 
thus enabled artists of Bible lands to car\'e 
cbatiiTLing panels^ boses, and statuettes used 
in wurihip. 

h'ory is moitioned ses'tral times in 
Scripture, Encrusting royal fumiftirc was 
one of its favorite uses; ^lomon “made a 
great tliTone of ivow, and overlaid it with 
bnest gold'' (1 Kings 10:18), Tliis famous 
throne at Jerusalem, which awed es'en the 
wcalthv Queen of Sheba on her visit, was 
approaehed by 5ix steps fitly ornamented, 
a footstool of gold^' and with twelve 
symbolic lions carved as guards of the 
throne. King Ahab, the uinth-eentury Wng 
of Israel, built the fuiiious ^'ivory house at 
Samaria^ with beds and couches of ivi^’ 
denounced for their extravagance bv the 
prophet Amos (:;ti5:). I'or more of the 
noted Ivory' panels which tlie term 
^‘iv'Drv house" to this structure, sec pagps 
98, 157. Ezekiel refers to Phoenician trad¬ 
ers of Tyre who exchanged their wares for 
the 'lioms. of ivory and ebony" sup^lted 
bv “many isles,” And we know Ciat bolo- 
mnn's naw of Turshish brought him once 
cverv three years a eargo of ivory', together 
with gold, apes, and peacocks, 5n,^esting 
the warm lauds of Punt and the east 
,\fricau coast as source for these lievury 
w'ares. Queen Hatshcpsut of the New-King¬ 
dom glorv' [ 1 504^14^" fl-C.) five centunes 
Ixifore Solomon was sending to this same 
Somaliland section for art commi^ih« 
needed for her superb Temple * 1^5 
Splendors of ,\niun„ at the foot of iJeir 

cl-Bull ri cliffs. , 11 j 

Ilczektah is reputed to have yielded ^ 
part of his tribute to Sennacherib tusks and 

hides of elephants. 1 -it r 

Numerous specimens of the skin ot an¬ 
cient ivory-W'orkers m Bible lands, artisls 
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w'ho went from one job to another, have 
corue to us from excavated sites. In Pales¬ 
tine, Megirlcfo yielded to the spade of Uic 
University- of Chicago’s Oriental Instihite 
some 4OO pieces of ivory- left lichind in a 
half-underground treasury- of three rooms, 
w'licn the palace of c,ii50 u.c, was sud¬ 
denly abandoned. C. C. McCow-n describe^ 
this Imard of “collectors" pieces," which is 
chiefly bvclflh-cenhiw Plioenicun Jit but 
includes also Ilittito and Egyptian articles, 
as “sensational" in value. Among the col¬ 
lection are panels carved with consummate 
bcautv, ivory- inlaid gaming-boards such as 
people in most ancient Bible lands de¬ 
lighted to use, plaques ind-sed ^vith pro¬ 
cessions of captives and with los-ely lotus 
blossoms, boxes, figurines of wild animals 
used in worship, and even a human-headed 
sphinx clasping a cup. Tlicse ivory treasures 
weru not the only art gems found on Ltiis 
same site. For in an caTlitr palace here the 
Institute found a cache of lapis lazuli ob¬ 
jects and golden w'are, including the famons 
shell-bowl. Lapis, w-hicb was so popular 
with near eastern artists of all tiiiies, vsais 
found in its finest quality near the town 
of Lazal in present Afghanistan, on the 
ancient caravan rontc through Badhak^u. 

Best knmvn of tlie ivory cfjllcctions 
found in ancient Palestine are the Samaria 
ivories, thousands of fragments of which 
have been cleaned, studied, and described 
by John and Grace Crow-fooh lliey are 
described in the Sjiiiaria Sebastc Reports 
of the work of the Joint Expedition of 
Harsaird Univcrsit}-, Ihe Hebrew University 
in Jcrusiilem, the Palestine Exploration 
Fund, tlie British Academy, and the Brit¬ 
ish School of Archaeology in jerus-dem. 
They put us into actual touch with the 
ivory--trimmed palace of King Abab» who 
ruled Israel from 876 to 8^4 n.c., ran- 
temporaiicouslj- w-ttli tlie prophet Elifah. 

Tlicsc frail bits of ivon- arc among the 
most x'alunblc finds in this costly cxcaxu- 
tion at Samaria, llicy sened as paneled 
borders for thrones and couches, dccorstbu 
borders of palace rooms, and trimming for 
stools. One panel shows the fanious 
“woman at the window- " motif. And many 
of the little gems are inlaid with gold and 
lapis lazuli. One of the most famous 
medallions portrays the Egy-ptian god 
Hotus asv a child sitting on a lotus leaf. 
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naked save for a wide jeweled collar and a 
pair of bracelets. Many other Egj'ptian 
symbols appear in the dcsipis of the ivories 
—although the artists who carsed them 
may have come from Syria or Phoenicia. 
There arc no Assyrian patterns, such as 
processions of warriors. Ahab was allied 
with Hama, Damascus, and Phoenicia, and 
the Crowfoots bcliesc he may have brought 
his i\'oiy-w'orkcrs from any of these areas. 
Tlic elephants who supplied the tusks may 
has'C lived in eastern Sjiia, for officials of 
Tuthmosis III of Eg>'pt hunted elephants 
in the upper Euphrates. 

The ivories from Samaria are considered 
the most roealing record we base, of the 
art of the Israelite monarchy, lliese pic«s 
of lIcbrcW'Phoenicbn art arc in some in¬ 
stances signed with letters made by the 
craftsmen in the 1 Icbrew-Canaanitish, or 
Aramaic, language. 

From north Syrian L/rarit (Ras Shamra) 
has come an ivor)’ box-Ud, slrowing in the 
finest style of Cretan or Mycenaean art a 
fertility goddess, with Cretan attire but 
S\Tian traits. 

* Ec> pt, so near a boundless supply of 
elephant tusks in the jungles of cast Africa, 
made herself plenty of ivory gadgets, from 
ostrich fan handles such as we have seen 
in the Cairo Museum to ointment and 
jewel boxes and statuettes of favorite 
deities. Unadorned ivory paneb above 
strips of ebony and blue glazed faience 
trim the famous gem casket of Princes 
Sit-Hatlior-Yunct (now in the Metropoli¬ 
tan Museum) from the Twelfth E^'ptian 
Dynasty (c.aooo-iySo b.c.). And ivory 
combs have come to light in cs'cry Egsiv 
tian lc\el, whether at Judaean Lachish or 
Phoenician Byblos. Curl and wig head¬ 
dresses dananded attention. 

In Egs-pt, the ivory-carver went hand in 
hand with the carpenter, to inlay his boxes, 
chairs, thrones, cosmetic holders, and 
jewel caskets. The British Museum dis- 
pla)-s work from his fingers in the form 
of remarkable ivory cliair legs, figurines 
with human portrait faces, and spoons. 
And the Cairo Museum shows a charming 
little ivory statue of King Khufu himself, 
builder of the Great Pyramid of Gizeh. 
This Fourth Dsmastv gem from Abydos, 
on the Nile north of Thebes, is our only 
statue of this famous pharaoh. The Cairo 


Museum also treasures the prehistoric 
ivory' art work of Badarian Egy'ptians in the 
form of bracelets, which w'c have admired 
the more because they were made with 
crudest weapons of flint as early as 4500- 
4000 B.c. From tlie Amratian prehistoric 
grave at El-Mahasna near Abydos has 
come an ivory male figure which is one 
of the two oldest human figures in the 
entire Cairo Museum. Ivory' was skillfullv 
used to decorate the fine alabaster-and- 
Eold s'asc of Tut-ankh-amun in the Cairo 
NIuscum, together with his wood-and- 
ivory' pen case, his red-stained ivory' dish, 
his ivory-trimmed headrest, ivory bracelets, 
and the ivory castanets for merry moods 
of his Queen. Tut-ankh-amun’s ixautiful 
gaming-board, designed for one game on 
each side, like our checkerboards, is of 
ivory. Tlie men arc of four strips of ivory, 
white on one side and black on the other, 
the score of each throw being determined 
by the proportion of white to black. 

And thus we see that ivory was cos'ctcd 
as an art medium in ancient Bible lands. 
Solomon, in likening the neck of his be¬ 
loved to “the tower of ivory,” thought 
he was paying a great compliment to his 
fair one in tlie fruit garden (Song of Sol. 

7 - 4 )' . . . r ^ u 

Ivones m quantity were found m the 

Assyrian palace of Tiglath-pilcscr III (746- 
729 B.c.) at Kliadattu, cast of the upper 
Euphrates. One find dating from late in 
the ninth century b.c. cames an Aramaic 
inscription mentioning Hazacl, King of 
Damascus, contemporary' with /Uiab and 
Elijah, mentioned in I Kings 19. Such 
art-finds bring us close to tlie oppressors of 
troubled Israel. 

Because of sharp color contrast, ebony 
w'ood from Ethiopia and jungles of trop¬ 
ical islands and India was used in ivory 
inlay work. Ezekiel (27:1^) refers to ebony 
as being brought wiA ivory to Tyre by 
Phoenician traders. 

Creamy yellow-white alabaster was a 
favorite art medium in ancient Bible lands. 
This almost opaouc mineral, a relative of 
marble, lent itself to the popular Egy'ptian 
canopic jan which held the internal organs 
of embalmed mummies, and to elegant 
ornamental \ascs inlaid wnth semiprecious 
stones and bits of glazed pottery. The 
famous alabaster lamp of Tut-ankh-amun 
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in the Ciiro Museum is referred to below 
loS). Tlie authors of the first thice 
Gospels all refer to the costly alabaster bos 
iti which the woman %vho anointed the 
head of Jesus carried the expensive imguent 
criticiicd by Judas. 'Fills is a clear example 
of lilgj'ptian social customs carried up to 
Paleslmc. Ptecioiis containers of perfume 
and omtmcnt were part of eii'cry w'clFto- 
do Egy-ptian house. 

Some interesting alabaster lamps were 
found iu Jerusalem's so-called "Tombs of 
the Kings/’ 

L.AMPS 

IN JERUSALKM \VORSmP 

At the beginning of llebrciv worship, 
pro\'ision was made for a lamp Blled with 
pure beaten olive oil to be kept burning 
outside the veil of testimony in the Taber¬ 
nacle (1 j?i’, nirougliout their his- 

tory Jews faithfully assigned to their pricst- 
ho^ the task of keeping the Temple 
lamps trimmed and glowing in mystical 
vvorship, cv'cn as throughout the ^^oslcm 
world of the ancient List today, many lirtlt; 
lamps (often now' eketrified) burn with 
artistic and sacred light. 

In Solottion’s rich era the stii'cn-branched 
golden candlestick was a chief treasure of 
Jerusalem's Temple- in a.d. 70 it 

was carried to Rome in the conquest of 
Titus and there engraved in effigy on his 
Arch in the Fonim [ilhis, 59) summed 
up all the national humiliatiori of the 
flebrcw' people. This famous golden 
candlestick has ncv'cr yet come to light in 
e:<cavntLons. Probably it was melted down 
to make Roman coins. But w-c have a good 
picture of it and of other treasures planned 
by artistic David, father of Solomon the 
htiildef, in I Chton. iS. 

IN PEASANT HO\fES 

Homes in Bible times wxrc so dark, 
most of tlicm windowlcss, that tiny clay 
bmps were a necessary' household equip¬ 
ment ev'en of very poor people, who made 
their own of near-by earth. At night, they 
kept one bnming ou a stand in die room 
diarcd bv the entire resting family- Or in a 
□ichc cut in the rock-cut chamber. Hence 


Chnst's allusion: "No man. W’hen he bath 
lighted a lamp- putteth it [n a ecllaiT 
neither under me bushel, but on the stand, 
that they that enter may see tlic light”' 
[Luke 11:5,3). enabled tliose in* 

side the house to identify whoCTcr might 
enter. Jesus loved light. He used it tiincaiid 
again as a ssanbol of goodness, calling him¬ 
self the ”1]ght of the world” and urging 
men to let their light shine in a darkened 
w'orld- "as when the lamp with its bright 
shining” is luminous. "He that follow'clh 
me , - - shall have tlic liglit of life” (John 
8:1:), 

ITPtS OF L\M?S 

Tire lands of early Bible limes have 
supplied us with countless specimens of 
lamps, the oldest form of W'hich wgs a 
saucer of clay, pinched at one spot to 
receive a wick and curled at its sides to 
hold the oil. Beni Dussaud, in his Afonu- 
mcnts Talcstinfens traces tliclr ev'olution 
from early Phoenician lena cottas down to 
Roman, Greek- and early Christian tvqies, 
vvhose shape becomes more oval, heavier, 
and more closed in- with a little tail 
handle. ITic audior^* collectinn contains a 
small day lamp scoured at Sycliar. beside 
vihose well Jesus talked with a woman of 
Saniaria; one from Jericho; another found 
in a Roman W'di at Jerusalem during a 
recent cxcaraHon for a new' house HU us. 

56) ; and still another with the handle 
in the form of a Christian cross (Ulus. 

57) , Illustration 57 pictures a rare four- 
socketed candelabrum found down a well 
at Nob. w'hcrc it may have been made 
jn the era of King David. Tliis, and also 
the fool-lamp shown in illus. 58 are in the 
collccHnn of Mrs. Barbara Bowen of 
BrookKni. Tlie latter makes dear Ps. 
iiqAQS‘ 

Tliy word is a lamp unto my feet- 

.And light unto my pili. 

Such a foot-lamp w^s carried on a stick 
held above the patliway- 

Lamps arc kept burning over the tradi* 
tional site of the Bethlehem manger in 
the grotto of the Basilica of the Nativity 
and in many other sacred slirines in Pales¬ 
tine, such as the romantic, hislorV'Cn- 
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crusted Church of the iioly Sepulchre in 
Jcmsalcm, These lamps, often of Led ike 
silver 61 igree, have come from many creeds 
of the Christian faith and have often been 
the cause of quarrels. The Crimean War 
is supposed to have originated in a feud 
about how mainy lamps the Russians and 
how many tlic French were entitled to 
light over the silver star in the pacing of 
the grotto of the Nativitj'. 

ANTIOCH YIELDS 

Tlic huge volumes of reports from the 
at Antioch on the Qrontes 
include an article by F, O, Waage on 
lumps found in this citj- associated with 
Christian Ix^nnines. He w'orks out a 
family tree of eky kmps, from the light* 
buff clay early Svrian ones down to Roman 
and 1 lellcnishc lamps covered with a poor 
quality of red glaze. He calU attention to 
some squat-handled Ephesus types; others 
trimmed witli lierring'bone patterns pressed 
into w^ct clay; and still others wim little 
busts of Isis and Scrap]s, goddesses w^hose 
cults characteriKcd Antioch, We tnist that 
later excavations wdl yield early Christian 
^■arictics, 

THE CORINTHIAN COLLECTION 

In the little Museum of Corinth^ 
by an American, Ada Small Moore, in 
memory' of her father, ive have mars clcd at 
the sequence of cLy lamps, showing the 
distinct evolution of design from the sixth 
century' fl.c. down tlirough the Bmntinc 
Christian period. The basic principle is the 
same in the entire group, with variations 
only in the i\ozzle for the wick, the shape 
of the bowl and cover, and the size and 
shape of the handle. Greek, Hellenistic, 
late Roman, and early Christian lamps at 
the Corinth Paul knew make a glowing 
procession of art day. An embarrassing 
wealth of Greek lamps was found in the 
Agora of Atlicns, excavated for scv’eral 
years fust prior to World War II. Bv 
a. total of lamps from all 

periods beginning with the seventh cen- 
hirv' a.c. and ending with By'zantinc times 
[a.o. 500-600) had been recovered. We 
trust they have not again been scattered or 
buried in devastation of viiur. 


FROM OR, EGYFr, AND POMPEII 

One of the t^riicst lamps j’et recovered 
from "'buried history” is the alabaster 
hedgehog from Ur, home of Abraham be¬ 
fore his journey to Palestine. It dates from 
c^^oDo BX.—more than a millennium be¬ 
fore the era of the Patriarch—and is now 
in tlie University of Pennsylvania Museum. 

Ranking lisgli in art lamps of all lands 
is the famous alabaster lamp of Tnbaokb- 
amun we have admired in the Cairo 
Museum, Tlie three graceful cups of this 
gem of opaque light represent an open 
lotus and two buds. 

A certain amount of light, as well as 
heat, was emitted from bronze braziers, 
one of which from firsl-centurs' Pompeii 
is in the Naples Museum. W^hen Peter 
'“stood by the fire warming himself" dur* 
ing the trial of Jesus (John 18:13), some 
such brazier tO' contain the charcoals prob¬ 
ably was used in the courh-ard of the high 
pricsL Jeremiah, the Hebrew' prophet, 
vATole in die sixth century' b,c. about "the 
fiTe tliat was in the brazier" of Jcholakim, 
King of Judah, in which the scroll of the 
scribe Baruch and the prophet was tossed 
and destroyed [Jer, 56:17), Tlie nilgr did 
not fancy what vras contained in it con¬ 
cerning the evil about to come to the 
kingdom at the liands of Uic Chaldean in¬ 
vaders. 

METAI^ART WORK 

In addition to the famous gplden ob¬ 
jects mentioned in Jewelry, page zyo. the 
naitious We call Bible lands turned out 
same amazing meta]<raft work. Among 
the Sumerians, roval armor brought the 
metal workers to their peak of perfection. 
Their superb golden "Ram Caught in 
the 'Thicket" appears in illustration 46, 
Egyptians, too, fashioned arms of gold and 
electrum, ingots of gold and of silver were 
found in a house-ruin at El-rVmama, new 
capital of young Akhenaton. For Tut ankh- 
amun everything in metal, from his famous 
pldcn-boat centurpiecLV its silver 

lunar disk and its iotus-trimmed pool to 
his golden toe- aud hneer-stalls, en¬ 
gaged the talent of his metal workers. For 
the queen they made shell-shaped golden 
cosmetic dishes, cosmetic spoons, and sh- 
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vei toilet boxes having shcll-Utlfi canned 
with a battle behveen a lion and a goat. 

Ziittitci were so well liiiown for theii 
fashioning of articles ffom their Cappa¬ 
docian silver mines in Asia Minor that 
they tiJok their name from Khalim, or 
Khatth meaning in tlittite “silvcn” 

PJjoenieians, copying the Egyptian tech¬ 
nique of making hollow^ bronxe casts, be¬ 
came 30 proficient with silver art objects 
tluit their platters have been found as far 
west as Spain and as far cast as Nines'ch, as 
Breasted pointed out in his Ancient I'hnes. 
Such a platter, once in tlie Berlin Museum, 
showed a stream of wTitcr suTTounding a 
rosette. 

SvTian Antioch became famous not Only 
for mosaics, but for its animal-footed bronze 
tripods holding basins svliicli could be 
raised or lowered ingcnienisly. It w^as 
knowm, too, for its silver cups, handsomely 
car\'ed; its bronze patera, or bowls; and ite 
ocjioche, or handled pitchers. ITic much- 
disputed ^'Antioch Chalice,’^ thought by 
many to encase tlie original cup used at 
the [jflst Supper, may hai'C originalcd in 
this city on the Orontes but probably not 
until the fourth or fifth century .v.n. It 
depicts the young teacher, Jesus, sur¬ 
rounded by the pacablic vine and branches; 
and the ten figures eif Apostles, or of the 
four evangelists and James the son of 
Zcbcdcc and four leaders and .'Andrew, It 
is rated “one of the most si^iificant pieces 
of earlv Cliriilian silver iu exbtence.'* 
Even if it docs not bear a first-century por¬ 
trait of Christ, as many have maintained, 
this svonderful silver treasure, probably 
from die hands of Syrian silversTniths. 
gives us a notion of the high standard of 
workers in metal in the ancient Medi- 
terranean seaboard (sec The Bibhcal 
Arcitacologist, V^ol. Nn. 1, for detailed 
discussion of the Antioch Chalice), It is 
myw ovraed by the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, which has placed it in the main 
mom of Barnard Cloisters, I'OrtTryon Park. 

Silver, gold, and dcctrum coins of great 
beauty w'crc turned out by metal-workers 
of Greece, Asia Minor, and Rome from the 
sixth century B-C. Struck at first for the 
practical purposes of business (see Section 
6), coins became in the hands of Creek 
artists some of the finest of ancient art, 
offered at temples among whose ruins they 


are now found. Some of them carry^ the 
only extant portraits of famous persons of 
long ago. Others bear legends and myths 
of gods and recoids of military prowess 
(illus, 90). .After Alexander the Great, 
gold and silver coins prove history, Greek 
cities expressed their rivalry in terms of 
Athens' silver "osvls," the Pegasus-im¬ 
printed staters of Corinth, or Sicilian tetm- 
diachms of Hseron of Syracuse (478-466 
B.c,) carFjing leaping dolpfims and a 
charioteer crowned by Victor}'. 

MOSAICS 

We have abeadv referred to the earliest 
knovrti mosaics, at Sumcnan Ur (p, qz). 

The mosaic floors and panels we asso¬ 
ciate via 111 early Christian and Byiiantine 
art in PalestiiK^ Syria, Egypt, Greece, and 
such Italian Christian art centers as 
Ravenna had a vei}' early beginning, going 
back more than year? from our day 

of inlaid-tile bathroom floors and villa 
pcibias. 

Mosaics are simply tiny squares oe cones, 
tesserae, of v'aricolored marble, limestone, 
or semiprecious sltincs, set in some medium 
such as bitumen or plaster, in geumetric 
designs or patterns that tell a steri' of 
heroes, animals, seasons, or flowers:, 'fliey 
arc one of the most durable parts of ancient 
structures and often are the only sun hang 
vestige. Mosaics remain at the Tabgha 
Church of tlie Multiplying on the shore 
of the Sea of Galilee (illus. 65); in the 
imperial palaces of early Byisinitinc cm 
perors, such as ConslJLitine and Justinian, 
along the Turkish Bosporus; and in sixth 
century churches at Jeiash in I ransjordaii, 
Never have mosaics told more brilliantly 
beautiful Christian stories than in the 
newly uncovered Bj'zanline wall and apse 
mosaics of Sancta Sophia at Jsfanhu/, 

Proof of tlie Roman flare for mosaic 
floor? with magnificent pictorial art we 
came upon one day unexpectedly in the 
squalid village of Beit Jihrfn on our way to 
Lachish, In this ancient town (Mareshah) 
once fortified bv the Hebrew King Reho- 
boam, between Hebron and Gp 7 J, we saw' 
the finest mosaic floor in Palestine, with 
brilliant peacocks, hunches of grapes, ladies' 
mcdallioned heads depicting the season?, 
leopards springing into aehon, and the 
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usual geometric knots seen in modem lino¬ 
leum rugs. Was it once part of some 
Mcllcnistic villa? 

W'c have already referred to Palestinian 
mosaic floors at Beit Jibrin, Tabgha, and 
Icrash. We must also indicate the sumptu¬ 
ous “gorge" of more tlian lOO mosaic 
floors cxcav-atcd at SjTian Antioch, with 
much more mosaic beauty' yet to be uncov¬ 
ered. lliesc findings of the Princeton Uni- 
s’crsity Expedition, reported in Antioch on 
the Brontes, edited oy Richard Stillwell, 
offer great resources of pictures showing 
the mosaic art in the young Christian cen¬ 
turies of this city' where people were first 
called “Christians." Antioch may have 
been the home of Luke, himself accredited 
with being no inconsiderable artist. 

Antioch lud been founded in about 300 

B. c. by Sclcucus Nikator, a Macedonian 
casalry' general of Alexander the Great. As 

C. R. Morey points out in his volume. The 
Antioch Mosaics, the array of this ti-pc of 
art in the dty and at near-by Daphne is 
simply bewildering. Tlicir costly presence 
bespeaks the extiasagancc of this center 
where some of the first Christian mission¬ 
ary efforts of Paul, Luke, and Barnabas were 
c^qicndc'd. Most of the floors are from villas 
and baths; others, from a few early Chris¬ 
tian structures. VV'c hope that when the sast 
exeaxation of mosaics at Antioch can be 
completed, wc shall have at our disposal 
more from the first Christian centuries. 

Wc who have seen floor mosaics in 
many centers in Palestine and Transjordan 
are imprcsscxl by tlic similaritx’ of certain 
designs. This is explained by tne fact that 
companies of craftsmen traveled from city 
to city, and the available pattern books 
xvere u^ by all. The beautiful geometric 
interlacing knots, borders, sunbursts, and 
conx'entional designs we were prixilcgcd 
to sec in the old Constantinian floor of 
the basilica at Bethlehem (illus. 66) during 
repairs a few years ago, wc have noted in 
many other places. 

\Vliat did Ezekiel mean when he re¬ 
ferred to the merdiant city of TyTC as 
walking up and down “in the midst of the 
stones of fire" (Ezek. 28:14)? Was he 
referring to the rich red-purple of the 
harbor rocks dyed w'ith roy’al tones from 
the little murex shells native to the w-aten 
off Tyre? Or did he x'isualizc richly con¬ 


structed mosaic floors, characteristic of 
kings and princes whose pialaccs and vilbs 
all over the Mediterranean world wc*rc 
paved with tesserae of ony-x, marble, bpis 
lazuli, and other semiprecious stones? 

A glimpse of the Persian mosaic paving 
for which ancient Iranbns were noted 
gleams from the first chapter of the Book 
of Esther. Describing the beautifully doc 
orated interior of Xerxes’ pabcc at Shushan 
(Susa), with its garden-court hung with 
cool white, blue, and green cloth, the 
w-riter tells of gold and silver trimmed 
banquet couches “upon a pavement of 
red, and w'hite, and yellow, and black 
marble.” Such mosaics of marble we have 
seen in seaside x'ilbs of Italian Her- 
cubnoum built four centuries bter. 

POTTERY 

AN .\LL-MEDITERR.\NF.AN ART 

The making of pottery’ is one of the 
oldest crafts in all Bible lands. From the 
pre-Hood sherds (cby fragments) of Ur 
in Sumciia, which you mav sec in the 
University’ of Pennsylx-anb Nfuseum, down 
to pottery made in Nazareth of Galilee to¬ 
day to carry water from Mary's \\’ell, wc 
read the tastes and destinies of nations. 
There is no better exercise for cultixnting 
the feeling of Mediterranean peoples than 
to x-isit native markets all the way around 
from Spain, Italy, and the French Riviera 
to Iran in quest of pottery’. In dusty bazaars 
of .Athens under the shadow’ of the Acrop¬ 
olis, where genuine red-and-bbek ware 
from the fifth century’ b.c. is still ax-ail- 
ablc; to the open-air markets of Balkan 
Bulgarb with colorful blue-and-red glazed 
peasant jugs; on to the intricacies of 
Epqjt’s “silks” crammed w'ith pots from 
allagcs in history'; and into the elegance 
of Palestine's Archaeological Museum 
where, in a new’ setting, ceramics from 
market pbccs known to Jesus and Paul, 
arc displayed—in all these alluring spots 
xx’C may touch hands with the clever pot¬ 
ters of past and present. 

.\RRI\’AL OF THE POTTER-S \\'HEEL 

VVTien the potter’s wheel was first dis¬ 
covered, said Sir Hinders Petrie, a new 
cixilization dawned. Ib introduction into 




63. Tht Parthcnour sacred to Athena, on the Aciopolij at Atlicns. A comer of the Frupybea 
entrance with Doric columns and trigij'pb decoration. 



6+, Tlic Athenian Kciameikos Section, formerly the field where pottos secured clay ontside the 
Dipylon Cate. From the sKth cenitiry n c, to the late Roman poiod, the road hoe w-as lined 
with tombs, some of whicli appear in this pictuic. 




















6 ^. Di-bul from a iiioait: fiogi dqsiding a basket of Svriati loaves and 6 sli standing on tails, in 
tlie apse of the Basilica of the Loaves and Fishes ciected at Tshgha (Bethsaida) in the fourth 
ccrthirj' A D. (Matt. 14=^7)^ Scfisstig, femsaiem) 



66 . Partinn of floor mosaics kid in fonrtLi 
century a.d.. era of Coiistantiiie the Great, 
at the Church of the Nadvityj Betlilchem, 
and rcdiscovcted during repairs iu i[]i^4 
Masonty at center is the "nevs'"' entrance to 
tlie Crotto of the Nativity^ 



























68. A small red pot from 
Cs'pnu, with “combed” de¬ 
sign characteristic of Bronze 
A^. In such a receptacle the 
Wise Virgms (of Matt. 15:4' 
carried their rcsers-e otL 



69. Jar decorated with gazelles and 
ostriches by prcd)’rustic (middle) 
Egsptian artists. {.Metropolitan Mu- 
scum of Art) 



70. Red bcml, ssith inscription painted in white letters, 
esccasatcd at Lachish in southern PalcstiiK. Tlie script on 
tliis bottl, from a tomb under the city, is beliescd to be 
a connecting link between the Sinai script and the Phoeni¬ 
cian alphabetic writing from which our own descended. 
(Sir Charles Afarston) 



7>. A Bethlehem art<raftsman caning mother- 
of-pearl obfcts <rart. 
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Kg\'pt jxiralMcd the beginning of history 
atid the dmistic period (c^poo-^Soo 
p.c.). In tJie Stone Age men had sat on 
the gronnd, building up and liollo^^-ing 
with their hands masses of clay dug frmu 
rjecr beds, Ijtcr they found they could 
better shape their clay vessels by tnmirig 
them around in a hole in the earth. illuS' 
tration 69 shows a, predjTiaitic Egi'ptian 
[ar tlLCoratcd svith gazelles and ostriches. 

A potter's workshop of the Late Bronze 
Age (0.1500 fl.c.ft excuvaled recently at 
Lachish in sontlicrn jiidae^t:, contains a 
stone seat nrar a limestone pivot on which 
a simple potter's wheel once turned. Near 
it, saj's Millar Burrosi.'Sj sverc potsherds 
\vorti smooth with use as tools wlitch 
guided the shape of the tc^oldng wet cky; 
also, cby and pebbles wiiich may iiavc 
burnished the products; and a sharp bit of 
bone which incised designs on the pots. 
A red bond bearing an iuscription in white 
letters has been found at Lachisli. in a 
tomb of 0.1295-1262 n.c. filliis. yo, reading 
inscription by iiwcrting bowl), llris wtH- 
tng h thought to form a connecting link 
f>ctw’cen the Sinai script and the later 
riiotnidan alphabet, from wdiich we de¬ 
rived onr owtt. Some critics, suggests Sir 
Charles Marston, believe it to be c\'idcncc 
that t!ie Fctitateuch was written iti alpha¬ 
betic script. 

Burrows belicvLrs that the potter’s wheel 
eamc into general use in Palestine during 
die Middle Bronze Age (from 1900 b.c*), 
II1C hvawlicch’d "kick” type may date 
from shortly before Clirislk' time. 

It is claimL-d that a prianitivc slow- 
filming ss'hct'l produced the prehistoric 
Mesopotamian pottery ref erred to already- 
By ^oQo B.c. the Copper Age worker^ at 
Tell HaUif in Mesopofamta w-ere turning 
out what Tlictiphilc J* Mock calls “Ihe vety 
finest handmade ccmmics of all antiquih'," 
both technically and artistically. ^Vs for 
this claim, however. Breasted would dis¬ 
agree, cJaiining that Creek pottery is the 
finest the Meditcrmncau ever produced, 
from the standpoint of both dranghtsman¬ 
si lip and Ccnimics, Others champion the 
cggslicli-thin ware of ATyccnaean Crete, 
which has been compared with what was 
made near Ras Shamra in Syria i.ooo years 
later—choice polychrome painted pottery. 
Crete was near enough the mainlajid of 


north Syrian LTgarit to influence it. Soiue 
t>T>es found at Ras Shaino (Ugarit) re¬ 
semble pottery fragments found at Jericho 
mound in tlic C-4000 &.c. level. It ir odd 
how places so far apart in titnc and space„ 
inside the tiny Holy Land produced pot¬ 
tery showing such kinship. 

\ F.\NnLY POTl’ERY Cf>OPn!UTJVE 

By flic primitisT family-industry method 
people often engaged in a modcst nctail pot 
trade, as we saw one day along the coast 
between Beirut and old Phoenician Sidou, 
once famous for Its glass. This scene 
answered many of our questions as to how 
ancient Palestinians made tlieir everyday 
pottery- and sold ttieir surplus to passing 
camviiis. In the basement of a flat-roofed 
stone house a few feet from the Mediter¬ 
ranean, adult members of the cl.vn were 
bus\', while a donkey tethered near the 
well stood ready to transport finisited ware.s 
to market (ill us. 67), 

The eldest son stood by the long work¬ 
table, kneading wet clay as a wife docis her 
dough. Two men had previously washed 
out its pebbles and had done preliinin^iry 
foot-feneHiding and “ivodgirig'^ by tossing 
the clay to drive Out air. 1 ’his potter had 
been kneading that One lump for almost 
two hours and would soon turn it over to 
his brother in pieces which he w'ould 
squee/.e ol! one at a time for jars. Tliie 
brother was whirling the pt^tters' W'hc.'el 
widi his left foot^ using his hands to give 
desired shape as he built up the water pot 
and kept the mass soft by frequent pour- 
ings-on of water. The slightest manipula¬ 
tion of his fingers changed the shape in¬ 
stantly. -After Sufficient turnings on the 
upper wheel or "table/' the potter tlimst 
his forearm into the w^t mass to hollow It 
out. flieTi he dried it a bit and returned 
it for further modefing. adding an c^ttra 
hnnp of clay to reinforce the bottom so 
tliat water w^ould not leak when its owner 
took it to the well. Satisfied at last, he 
called his children to dry it in tlie siin* 
preparatory' to kfhi-bakrng. 

This scene is duplicated today in many 
villages where homes turn out wares such 
as biojy of Nazareth used, lire poorest 
modem pottery we have seen, was at 
—crude rcd‘Pnd black ware. 
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Usually even the cheapes^t cooking vc-i* 
sels in Bible times bore a design, if nothing 
more than ponihel grooves scratehed 
ftroucid the neck or on (:hq handle wifli 
sharp stones, or Bint while Uic cby was 
soft, I wistetl cords pressed around a lasc 
made a pleasing rope design. Knives and 
oonibi made zigzag patterns poptilar in the 
Bronze Age (illus, 68). Sticks cut with 
semicircular end.? made half-moons. Many 
potten painted their wares after the first 
baking, outlining svith black or brou-n 
their designs of men and wminen,. animals, 
scenes^ circles^ squares, key^ and scroll. 
'Hien llicy bated the pots again. 

Ancient Egyptians learned to coal their 
clay pottery^ with liquid glass called 
'^glazc/" Generally they' used a brilliant 
blue for W'inch tliey became famous. Some¬ 
times sd eral glazes were combined or fired 
one on lop of another with man'elously 
beautiful results. To mix glazes soda, lead. 
Slim, cr.pper, at tin is required. Green 
tints ix^uire o«ide of copper and iron. 
Turquoise comes from copper alone, deep- 
blue from Cobalt, and lovely purple from 
mairgancse. One of the finest s^cimcns gf 
Egyptian glazing found from aneient times 
is the scepter of Amenhotep III. Its stem 
is 5 in. in diameter, and it is 5 ft. high. 
Thus pottery marvel from c. 1412-1375 h.c. 
is glazed with a coat of brilliant blue from 
top to bottom. As wrilh cloisonnd work, 
pottery-glazing requires great skill to fire 
the coating of gJasshke substance w'llhout 
softening the base. 

It vi-js a great day wdicn potters db- 
cov ered that they coufd make stronger pots 
by fifing or baking tlicm. This they' did in 
open ovens or boles in the ground:, 
later in dome-shaped mud m'cns as high 
,‘3S a man. These ovens, or kilns, hdd many 
pots at one time, pl-iccd on a shelf over 
the heat and shielded from wind which 
might mar them. Sometimes potters burn¬ 
ished the baked clay pots with bits of shell. 

TIlK KEBAML:IKOS, OR PO'm:R 5 ' SEC¬ 
TION 

Pottery''making centers Imd their w'ork- 
shops at the edge of town, where open 
fields were available for drydng vessels in 
•vun and loin. The most famous potters' 
quarters were the Kcrameikos at Athens, 
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w'hich gave the word “cerainics" to the 
vvholc art of cby-made products, 

Athens had two Kenimcikos sections; 
one for selling, near the great fitoa of 
Attalos or shopping section of the Agora 
fmarket-place), where Paul walked, dis¬ 
cussing religion with the best Greek minds 
of his day; and tlic manufacturing Kem- 
ineikos out on llic L'dgc of Athens, on the 
way to Oirinth, near the Dipyloo Gate. 
The Pottcis^ Field, used as burial ground 
by many cities, dates from the Athenian 
Potters' T’icld, where today we see vestiges 
of thousands of tombs erected thfough the 
centuries. These were not only for the 
poor and '^strangcfs,^* wJiose graves at 
Jerusak-in were in tlic Potters^ Field 
purchased with Judas' thirty pieces of sil¬ 
ver by tiie chief priests fAlatt. 27^7), 
'They' were for wealthy Athenians, who 
afforded such elegant tombstones as we 
see in illustration 64. 

Attic putteiy', shipped for centuries up 
the Black. Sea and to colonies east and west 
and to eager neighbor markets, built the 
prosperity which fruited ill the golden age 
of Creek* art during the fifth century n.C- 
This period pirallels the pL^riod wiien Jews 
had returned from BabjdoniLin captivity' to 
rebuild Jerusalem. 

The Kciameikos of Gorin fh was almost 
as noted as tliat of Athens and W'os located 
in the west quarter of the merchant city', 
near the weavers' looms where Paul toiled 
at tent cloth U'ith Priscillj nnct Aquila. 
Tile longest shopping .urcade of tlie Greek 
vvorld was at Corinth, where many a tiny 
silk was [ammed with water pots meet by 
Corinthians to plicc under tlrcir famous 
Triglypb and Peirenc fountains (illus. 
and also to ship to distant parts. Corinthian 
ware was easily distin^ishablo from that 
of^ Athens, her rival in rcd-and-hlaek 
painted pottery as in matters of T^'ar arid 
politics* 

The Museum at Corinth contains an 
extraordinarily complete series of pottery 
from earliest prdusloric rimes to the 
Byzantine Christian era. Pieces spoiled in 
the firing-—and from being stacked one 
inside aimthcT in the kiln—are included, 
together with rough clay stands on which 
were placed the pots 'while l>eing fired. 
Lumps of coloring matter indicate pig¬ 
ments list'd in painting* 
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NATIONAL AND REGIONAL RECORDS 

IN P.\LESTINE POTITRY 

Altliough Iron Age Ilcbrc>\’ vv'arc was 
slow in reaching anything like the Qualitv' 
of Bronze Age Canaanite pottery, Jewish 
craftsmen did “take lessons” down the 
centuries from many tutors whose wares 
were imported from Sj-ria, Egs'pt, and the 
Aegean. 

dince men were li\ing in the Early 
Bronze Age in caves on the slope of 
.Megiddo overlooking the Plain of Esdrae- 
lon opposite Nazareth, boyhood home of 
Jesus, it is not surprising that “Esdraclon 
culture” pottery has been exeasated hac. 
It is gray-black ware, related to what has 
come to light at the opposite end of the 
plain at Beth-shan. This "regional pottery,” 
some of which has a grain-wash imitating 
wood, and some, bands of cream, orange, 
red, and brown, is distinctive. Many of ^e 
pots, says Engberg. have cylinder -^1 im¬ 
pressions gis'ing clue to their date. 

Tlic matter of these '*datc line” impnnts 
stamped on pots while still wet is seen 
in illustration 54. Tliis is a good ex¬ 
ample of how a potter)' fragment, found 
in ruins of a definite occupation lescl in 
an cxca\-atcd mound, tells us the date of 
that layer. Tire pot, bearing a two-winged 
creature, a scroll, and the stamped name 
of a town, was found at Lachish in south¬ 
ern Palestine. It was made at Hebron 
during the Jewish monarchy {1000-586 
B.C.). The winged creature is hpical of 
“royal potter)'” stamps. Such ware as this 
gray earthen fragment with light-red slip 
was stamped to show that its tow'n had 
sent to the king at Jerusalem its quota of 
pots filled with oil or wine. Or the stamp 
may simply mean that the piece was 
wrought in the ro)’al potter)' tow'n of 
Hebron. Ziph and Stiocoh, also, were pot¬ 
tery centers, c\cn as Dresden and Bohe¬ 
mian Prague were renowned for fine china 
in the modem age. 

Light on the meaning of this winged 
scroll may appear in Zeehariah's refer¬ 
ence (5:1) to seeing a “flying roll” twenh' 
cubits long, going through the earth, cut¬ 
ting off c\'CT)'one who swore falsely, stole, 
or violated other commandments of Cod. 

Three )ar handles marked “belonging to 
I'.iiakim, steward of Yokin''—one found bv 


Grant in 1930 at 'Ain Shems, and two 
yy Albright at Tell Bcit-Mirsim—have 
)rought us very close to the young King 
oiachin who was carried off to Babylon 
yy Nebuchadnezzar in 59^ b.c. Possibly 
the F.liakim of the )ar handle administered 
tlie affairs of this king-in-exilc, of whose 
life in Mesopotamia hundreds of tablets 
recently found at Babylon give us many 
details. 

Bits of broken potter)' tossed from 
kitchens tell us more about the culture 
and the dates of successive occupation 
levels of towns in Bible lands than any¬ 
thing else scientists have discovered. Tlicsc 
“unconsidcred trifles” of cvcr)'day life arc 
worth more than the objects of gold that 
have gleamed in new sunlight under the 
spade of archaeologists. Cheapest of house¬ 
hold equipment, the)’ reveal the tastes, the 
matcrims. the tools, and the fates of peo- 

f ilc over a period of 7,000 years. When Sir 
linders Petrie in 1890 worked out his 
svstem of dating layers of occupation bj’ 
the sequence of broken potter)’ found in 
various levels of Tell cl-Hcsi mound in 
southern Judaea, he laid the foundation of 
modem archaeology', even if he made a 

C at cnor in idcntifv’ing the mound as 
chish. 'Hiese unattractive, often undcc- 
orated, w’arcs, as he compared them with 
already dated pottery of Egyptian levels 
and with imported pottery from Syro- 
Palcstinian sources, and as he saw them 
sometimes accompanied by scarabs whose 
dates he knew, set up a chronology' which 
has been used in every other mound ex¬ 
cavated in Palestine. In six weeks he ex¬ 
amined 60 ft. of debris in Tell cMIcsi 
which gave up 2,000 v’cars of history. On 
the basis of his brilliant inv'cstigation, 
ever)’ archaeologist working in the eastern 
Mediterranean today, whether at .Asiatic 
Tro)’, or Palestinian Jericho where the 
Carstangs examined more than 40,000 pot¬ 
tery’ fragments, uses Petrie's yardstick of 
pottery fragments. WTicn the University of 
Pcnnsv’lvania dug at Beth-shan on the Plain 
of Jczrccl. tliev’ worked out an accurate 
chronology' of I^estinc by successive layers 
of potter)'. 

Since the pioneer work of Sir Flinders 
Petrie with pottery-dating, the skillful 
scholarship of P^re Vincent, Clarence 
Fisher, and M'illiam F. .Albright has 
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worked out their analyses of pottery to a 
s’crv’ fine science, including microphotog- 
rapny, chemical atulysis, and reproduction 
of ancient types for laboratory study. For 
those interested in tlic involved study of 
Palestinian pottery, we suggest such refer¬ 
ence works as Fisher’s Corpus of Palestin¬ 
ian Pottery", .Votes on the Chalcolithic and 
Earl)' Bronze Age Pottery of Megiddo, by 
Robert Engberg and Geoffrey' M. Shipton: 
Woolley’s The Dei'elopnrcnt of Sumerian 
Art; Petrie’s Wisdom of the Egyptians and 
his early Egyptian Decorative Art; R. Hor 
ace Jenkins’ Practical Pottery*; Pcndlc- 
bury’s The Archaeology of Crete; and C. 
Ernest Wright's Pottery' of Palestine from 
the Earliest Times. And for current new's 
about pottery just now' being turned up on 
Bronze Age sites in Transjordan, consult 
Nelson Glueck’s Transjordan Letters, Bul¬ 
letins of the American Schools of Oriental 
Research, and The Biblical Archaeologist. 
Clucck is very enthusiastic about tremen¬ 
dous “cartloads” of beautiful pottery of tlie 
Early Bronze Age (c.aioo b.c.) site near 
tire v'ilbgc of Dcir cs-Sana—potsherds from 
4,000 to 5,000 ytars old, far finer than 
modem ware of western markets. He gives 
credit to Early Iron Age sherds from the 
thirteenth or twelfth century b.c. for help¬ 
ing to locate the site of biblical Ramotn- 
Ciicad. near the present Transjordan town 
of Remtha in northern Gilead. Here at an 
imporbant intersection of roads near Syria 
plains arc yvide and Icscl enough to have 
accommodated chariots of the SsTians as 
they met the combined forces of Kin^ 
.Mr.ib of Israel and King Jehoshaphat of 
jud-nh (II Chron. 18). Clucck also glows 
over the pottery of controllers of Trans¬ 
jordan carayan trade in the century of 
Christ. “Who that has handled the pot¬ 
tery' of this gifted Nabataean people in 
their lonely higlrlands can forget it?” he 
exclaims. “Some of it is paper-thin, 
trimmed yvith palms and flowering y'incs. 
Some yvas incised yvith sharp tools while 
still wet.” 

'Hie Psalmist’s reference to his strength 
being “dried up like a potsherd” (22:15) 
or a “broken vessel” (51:12), and Jere¬ 
miah’s description of his visit to the house 
of the potter, who was fashioning wares 
on his wheel and tossing into the discard 
heap vessels marred in his hands (18:2-4), 


put us at once in touch with the fact that 
people in Palestine were as intimate with 
their clay |)ots as modem families are 
with tlic aluminum or enamel vessels 
which arc used tlircc times a day in their 
kitchens. Prior to tlic period of the judges 
and tlic monarchy, Hebrew's had retained 
their desert habits of using animal skins 
to hold water, milk, and wine. We have re¬ 
cently seen water sold in Jcrusalc-m from 
goatskin sacks, Tlic first reference in the 
Bible to earthen pottery comes late. It tells 
how friends brought to fugitive King 
David, about 1010 b.c., gifts of clay vessels 
(II Sam, 17:28). Jeremiah used “clay in 
Ac potter’s hand” to picture Jehovah’s 
influence over Israel; Riul referred in 
“Romans” to the privilege of the potter 
over the clay, "from the same lump to 
make one part a vessel unto honor, and 
another unto dishonor” (<):2o), even as 
God destines certain personalities to higher 
careers than others. 

People in Bible times often made not 
only their pots but the cby stoves on 
which Acy steamed savory' food. One day 
we saw a village “Martha” walking along 
with her stove and its vessels on her head 
as she yvent to cook for a sick neighbor in 
Bethany. 

Even if Hebrew pottery in Palestine 
was never of outstanding art excellence, 
various cultural groups living in that little 
land deposited history* in their clav prod¬ 
ucts. By pottery excavated in the 6vc suc¬ 
cessive cultural levels at north Swan lias 
Shamra, Schaeffer has been able to trace 
influences of Nineveh, Susa, Turkestan, 
and other ports-of-call along the caravan 
routes. He found from the middle of the 
third millennium b.c. a distinctive simple 
“Canaanitc pottery,” seldom using painted 
designs but having a red or black luster. 
It is trimmed with combed designs which 
helped the excavator to date it as Phoeni¬ 
cian (see combed-ware red vase in the 
author’s collection, illus. 68). 'nic second 
level at Ras Shamra show's pottery' con 
temporary w'itli Twclftli Dynasty Egy'pt 
(C.2000-17S0 B.C.), when the Phocni 
cian temples at Ac great Ugarit port yvcrc 
dcdicatca to Baal and I'bgon. This was 
the age when w'idc-roaming Phoenician 
sailors were bringing to Ras Shamra per¬ 
fumes and spices from the Red Sea. and 
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cJLportiiig Eroni northtrm Syria wnotij 
copper, and utensils, as Rerii Dus- 

saud points out in his Les Dt^couvertes de 
Ras S/iaiiirj, Jericho has yielded a poltcrv' 
record of 6>ooo years* Ai'kd Ai, in central 
Palestine* ruined 4.500 years ago* has en¬ 
riched our liPTOwledgc of potsherds. 

pjjilistjne pottery fiom the time of 
Dadd and Solomon has been found in the 
Shcpliehih—tan ware* painted uHlth bonds 
of red and bioiiSTi in spirals* or tritumed 
Hitli painted birds. This has been classed 
as "the latest important group of painted 
potter)' in Palestine/' Some of it is in the 
Museum of the University of Pennsyb-a' 
nia* And from Ras Shamm in the fourth 
millennium comes light, as Claude E. A. 
Schaeffer indicates^ on polv'chronm e:gg- 
shell v^-are. 

Egyptian ptittery, called "sid stuff by 
admirers of the Cretan pots, was alwaj-s 
finding its way into Palestine. Much of 
this was undceoralcd —suited for heayy 
everyday use at village wells, sneh as we 
see now at Cana where [esus once said, 
“Fill the waterpots with water." And 
“tlicv filled dicni to the brim.” 

Persian ware doubtless was used in 
palaces of the Persian occnpaliou Ici'd at 
Lachish in soutlicm Palestine—and we 
recall that in color, design, and pleasing 
shapes Persian luster pottery vi-as never 
excelled. 

Romans were too bus)' shipping Icgfons 
to Palestine in the era of Jesus to bother 
exporting their putter)' so far, unless drgo 
space was abundant* Many specimens have 
been found in Palestine and SjTia, how- 
ever. Tlie earliest Roman pottery seems 
to have been the black Etruscan ware of 
the eighth eeutury b.c. From the sixth to 
the second centuries n.c. Roman patters 
were using Greek models for tbetr rose-red 
vases and jugs, thinly glazed and veh-ft- 
smODth to touch, 

Greek pottery from its best period, 
about ^00 n.c* or earlier* has becri ex- 
cuvnted at Tell en-Kaslich (Mizpah) in 
Palestine—both Attic black w^rc and Attic 
red'figured specimens. Tliesc fmgmcnts 
help date other potter)' found with tlicin 
cm ihi-s Falcstinijin site* as discussed in 
Bulletin No, 85* American Schools of 
Oriental Research. 

One accessible American collection of 


Gresk potter)' nf various periods in Athens 
and at Corinth is in tlie Museum of the 
University of Pennsylvania, where W'C have 
seen a s^iuence of choice vases, pitchers, 
and bowls beginning with Creek geometric 
designs from 735-675 r,c.: early Corinthian 
ware of 625-600 fl*c.* the period of Jere^ 
miah’s reforms in Judah and tltc Deulero- 
nomic revision of the Hebrew laws; Attic 
red-figured pieces from 490-480 a.c., In¬ 
cluding a fine Tbcscus-and-bul! design 
from hlaralhoii. Hoards oE potter)' were 
found during the excavation of the /^ora 
at Athens* I'hey had, in time of national 
stress* been tossed down wells or stored 
near temples. 

No' scholar can ev'ahiatc pottery unless 
be places sensitive fingers upon wli.il the 
sensitive hands of the original pottet lias 
uTougbt. Photographs arc not enough. 
Only as contact is made W'iCh the texture, 
significant handles, and rims is one able 
to feci the ancient art of the potter, the 
first of whom uiought possibly before 6000 
B,c. \^'hat a happy day that must have 
been when the Erst clay artist w'ho tied a 
palm rope about his pot, to hold it to¬ 
gether while it dried, found that it left a 
beautiful imprint of decomtive rope-twist t 
For millennia aflcre.-ards* this pattern was 
used, together with irickie-bordcrs, rope 
moldings* scallops, intersecting lines, and 
triangles* 

TILE CER-^MfCS 

Potter)' was used not only lo store foods, 
but for early people its fragments were 
letter-paper on which they svTOtc business 
and miUtar)' translations; an example is the 
famous eiglitecn Lachlsli (.etters from 
597 B.c. (see p* 177). Too, voters at 
Athens balloted on ostraca, or broken bits 
of potter)'. 

'Hie final chapter of a potsherd comes 
when a fellah (farmer) tosses it with 
others onto his threshing-Roor and crushes 
it with bn|C stones to make powdei)' 
cement* ".And be shall break it," says 
Tsoial]* "as a potter's vessel is broken . . * 
in pieces without Hrparing: jo that there 
shall not be found among the pieces 
thereof a sherd wherewith to take up fire 
from the hearth* or lo dip up water from 
die nstem"—two more uses for the 
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Iiumblc clay product, shovel and dipper. 
Ceramics in Bible lands include tlie 
making of baked dtxorabcd tiles for or- 
jLamenting buildings. 

Tiles bearing the name of the famous 
tenth Roman lr|;ionj stationed in Palestine, 
have been found- 


Set/LPTURE 

STONE FIGURES 

As in so many other realms of art, the 
very ancient Sumerians led the way in 
portrait sculpture, 'flic famous diorite 
seated statue of Cudea of Lagaih has a 
serene poise and a haunting majesty which 
challenges artists across 5,000 years to 
dCcl it. This wonderful Sumerian prince 
who restored the Temple of Ningirsu-E' 
Ninnu was once a scribe. By bis own 
dynamic energies, ivbich appear in the 
strength of his countenance, he rose to 
political leadership. The masterpiece 
show^s him wearing the old Sumerhm skirt, 
across which are cari'ed cuneiform sen¬ 
tences, Like later Egj^tian artists, the 
sculptor of this gem poured all his ability 
into the facial expression, deeming the 
body unimportant. 

£^pt bas left us many priceless originals 
of sculpture from the stone whicb was 
plentiful in her land, and from masses 
of diorite and other materials from w'ood 
to alabaster. Even the Sphinx on the desert 
at Cizeh ivhidi was odginaHy a bit of 
rock headland on the aaod, was cars^cd 
with the head of Khafre, builder of the 
Second Fynimid, This head alunc is 20 ft. 
high, looking down in its habnosed bat¬ 
tered condition, upon a le-exca^atod pyra¬ 
mid temple where food, clothing, and 
'^creature comforts" destined for uic use 
of the pharaoh in the hereafter were storedt 
while his l>ody slept in the desert pyramid, 
connected by impressive causeways with the 
royal city" on die Ndc. 

One of the most noted pieces of EgJ'p- 
tian sculpture of all dynasties we photo¬ 
graphed in the Cairo Mnscitm: it is the 
statue of the conoucTor Tuthmosis lit 
(Ulus, 4')- Note nis sbong but smug 
and smiling countenance, his short Ep-p- 
rian kill, his tall ros^al hat. The uplifted,. 


inspiring face of King Khafre of the Fourth 
Dynasty", under the simple folded head’ 
cloth of the early Egyptians, behind wEicIi 
the protective falcon‘god is seen, looks to 
be a true portrait of the king-builder of 
the Second P^'ramid (illus. 25:). \Vlien 
we look at this diorite portrait of Khafre, 
we see what the face of the Sphinx looked 
like w hen it WTis new, before the nose was 
flattened by Moslem iconoclastic rage, 

E^'ptian sculptors^ who were slow in 
deseloping perspective^ did not feel the in- 
congruiti' of using a front view of the face 
with a side view of the body. The artist 
eared more for depicting the ootstanding 
traits of his subject than for mastering 
■'the law of fronlalilv'.” His art was con¬ 
ceptual. He depicted w'hat he thought 
latlier ttian what he saw", I1ris W'ould have- 
greatly shocked the perfect artist, Pliidias, 
master of fifth-cenhirv" sculpture at Athens, 

Other familiar Egy"ptian masterpieces of 
sculpture include the charming portrayals 
of Tut-ankh-amnn in golden glor^' (illus, 
154); the abnormal-headed monotheis¬ 
tic dreamer^ Aklienaton- the slender* 
necked Nofretete, one of the Enest por* 
tiayals of a woman's head from ancient 
times; and the seated statue of Q-neen 
Hatshepsut in the Metropolilnn Museum 
of Art. Yet none of these make a greater 
appeal than the sincere Integrity of the 
man and w"ifc shown in amazinglv life¬ 
like Statues of the General and High Priest. 
Ra-hotep,, and Iris wife, Nofret, from 
Fourth I^masty Heliopolis, These tell us 
much about Egyptian character. The man, 
with swarthy skin and white loincloth, and 
his w'ife, with paler face, paintHen larged 
eyes, straight-bobbed wig, Eat falencc-and- 
gold necklace^ and sheer, white, straight 
gannenis, are now encased at the Cairo 
Museum, 

STONE RELIFt"S 

■V 

We ha^'c already referred to the vast 
extent of scu^ture lavished bv arbsts dec¬ 
orating the Great Hall of Darius (522- 
4S5 B.c,) at Persepolis (illus. 210) and 
the palace of Xerxes (485-465 b.c ). The 
reliefs cut in rock above the royal road 
from Babylon to Eebatana with inscrip¬ 
tions in three languages—Babylonian, 
Ebmite, and Old Persian—present a pic- 
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hjrc-stor>' of Persin in the late sistli ceri' 
lury s.c.^ witli king^ satraps* and priests 
sacrificing to jMium Mazdii, god of light. 
Tlic unraveling of tlicse three kej'^^nscrip* 
tions is another lomaiice, related to phi- 
SoloEV^ 

^Vith the finest of all ancient statues* 
the Cfcclr,. tv^ct)'Oiie is too familiar to 
sranant space for them here. We pause 
to pay tribute to ncvcr-csccllcd perfeetion 
of a M^ingcd Victors', the gold'anddvery 
Miners'a udiich graced the Acropolis when 
the Parthenon was nctt> and the gaUers' of 
gods and heroes in the Parthenon fricae, 
a few of which still remain where Phidias 
placed them despite the hoard carried to 
London by Lord Elgin. 

Roman sculpture* whether in hroru^e or 
marble* was less well proportioned than 
Greek. Even tlic notable seated figure of 
the Roman Matron* who may be j\^p- 
pina» mother of Nero* appears to have 
too small a head. And some of the most 
famous '‘Roman" pieces arc really from the 
hand of Greek masters or their pupils. 
This is Inie of the Laocodn group* the 
Farticsc Tiercules, and the stately busts of 
inantle<bd Marcus Aurelins and Antoni¬ 
nus Pius, The Resting Hermes and even 
the famous bronze horses from San Marco 
facade in Venice* w'liich formerly graced 
Nero's bos* mav have sprung from the skill 
of Creek Lj-sippits in the fourth century n.c^ 

SCULPTURED SiVRCOfUAGI 

The sarcophagus of Ahiram found at 
Byblos* which we liave been privileged to 
sec in the Beirut Lebanese Museum, Ls 
thus far the most ancient product (c.rioo 
n.c.) of Phoenician art according to Ros- 
to\-tzcff. In the beautifully chiseled* neat, 
dear letters of tlie Phoenician alpliabct 
carr>'[ng an imprecatiou against anyone 
venturing to dhturb this sarcophagus, we 


“7 

were able tu recognize our letters o, g* etc. 
This is one of the oldest specimens uf 
Phoenician ivriting extant. It is the fore¬ 
bear Oif the Greek and our own alphabetic 
writing. Esxjrt more interesting man the 
inscription arc the w'cll-can''cd lions on the 
lid and a portrait of King Ahiram himself, 
dressed in a heavy* lung cloak whlh sleeves, 
seated on a In'gii throne as his feet nest on 
cushions, fn his right hand he holds a cup, 
and in his left a lotus flower. Scv'cn men 
of tlic royal court are shown in front of the 
king; and on the opposite side of the stone 
sarcopliagus, W'hich v^'aS once a part of local 
hills, a procession of men and women 
Iscaring tribute gifts. Tlic short ends arc 
caned with scenes of Ahiram^s funeral 
and show men and women wailing. Some 
of these have an Egyptian look. 

Ihe anthropoid sarcophagi found in the 
hillside burial place above Sidon hav'C con¬ 
siderable art displayed in tlic carved heads 
of these Phoenician stone tombs. The so- 
called ''^sarcophagus of Alexander," now in 
Istanbul Museum, was found near Sidon 
by a missionary named Ellis. 

Tlic C\prian sarcophagus of the sixth 
century B.C., in the Metropolitan Mti- 
senm of ,Art, shows st beautifully carved 
chariot procession having mixed PhocnL 
dan* Ba^'lonian* and Egy ptian atmosphere 
—quite natural in this island off the Syrian 
coast where trade routes intersected. Jt.*! 
lid is carv'cd with winged sphimtcs of 
Mcsopolsmb and Egvpt; its ends carry' 
four lewd, naked goddesses of fertihty’ 
common to all Bible lands cm their lowest 
worship level. 

WEAVING 

For this important craft of Bible lands, 
and for Dicing, sec Profession.? and 
Trades* page 353. 


ADDJTfOAL'VL BIBLE 
REFERENCES 

Note—The paucity' of allusions in the 
Bible to articles pertain itig to arts and crafts 
reveals the eulhiml pnvcrtv' of the Hebrews 


in these respect? in comparison siith their 
neighbors. 

'‘And he reared up an altar for Baal in the 
house of Baal, which he had built at 
Samaria" (f King? 16:33) 
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"he prenided him treasuries for silver, and 
for gold, and for precious stones, and for 
spices, and for shields, and for all manner 
of go<^ly vessels" (II Chron. 52:27) 

"Their idols are silver and gold. 

The work of men's hands. 

They have mouths, but they speak not" 
(Ps. 115:5) 

"they shall go into confusion together that 
are makers of idols” (Isa. 45:16) 


"I \Wll build me a w\dc house and spacious 
chambers . . . and srindou's; and it is 
ceiled with cedar, and painted with ver* 
milion" (Jcr. 22:14) 

‘‘u’ashines of cups, pots, and brasen ves¬ 
sels” (Mark 7:4) 

"a golden pot holding the manna" (Heb. 

9 H) 
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BUSINESS TRANSACTIONS 


The kingdom of hoaven as like unto a mao tkat is a mL'rehant. 

—Matt. 


IntiDductiDH 
Merchant Natimiis 
Bab^Ootiiaiu 
rhoenicuas 
Ammacans 
Creeks 
Hebrews 
Merchants 

fesus and Nierchanls 
Women Mercliants in Bible Lands 
Shops 

Bazaars Or Silks 
Storehouses 
Small-touiti Markets 
A^um and Forum 

Athens. Corinth, Rnme» Ostia 
Famenis Business TransacEiotii in Bible Linds 
Contract of Solomon and HiTum of Lebanon 
AUJaucc of Solomon and I limTii at Eiion- 
geber 

T\pcs of Merchandiic 
Technique of Purchasing Real Estate 
Business Cortcsporideiice 
Tlic Lctler-vtTitcr 
Tlic Desk of the Scribe 
Clay Tablets 
Cuneiform Writing 
Business Documents 
Historic day Records 
Ancient Rcjxrsliorics 
Seals 

Cylinder-seals 
Jar-himdtc Seals 
Scarabs 
Osttaca 

Papyrus Documents 

Hieiogh'phic, I lietatic, and Demotic Writ¬ 
ing 


Some Famous Papjans Documciits 
\V''oo<len Tablej 

Parchment and V'ellum Records 
.Money in Bible lands 
Old Testament Money 
Daivn of Coinage 
Value by Weight 
Egi'ptian Moaei' among Hchrcivi 
Babvtonian and Persian Money aniung 
liebresvs 

Earliest Jewiish Coinage 
The Sanctuary Shekel 
New Testament Money 
PaJcstiniaii 

Varied Contents of i First-century 
Money-Till 
Raman Money 
Cieot Coins 

Athenian Money', Corinthian MoDcy' 
Hoards of Coitu in Bible Lands 
Financiers in Bible Times 
Taxgatheters, Money-changers, Bankers, 
Usurers 

Identification of Coins Mentioned in New. 
Testament 
Measuring Units 
Weights 

AssyTun, Hebrew, Egyptian, Babylonian, 
iMiocniccm, Creek, Roman 
Seales 

Ethics of Just Weight 
Capacity' Measuring 
Hebrew, Roman 
Linear Units 

Babylonun, Egy'ptian, Hebrew, Roman 

Additional Bible References 
Bibliography 


f.VTRODUCT/OiV 
Almojit as soon as man bccanic conscious 
of nci^bais, he began to trade. For ci- 
ample, cave dwellers io tlie iron-oolored 


tlifh of Mount Carmel found thal they 
had made more sharp Hint knives than they 
needed. On tJic Mediterranean shore bc- 
Icrtv, they saw men who were wUing to 
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excliange for flint knaes, sLclL 
Ipr nccldacc^ and headdresses. 

Stone Age men bartered amber and 
otJici natural materials for desired wares. 
W^hen aninial husband rj' came in, value 
was measured in tcmis of oxen^ sheep, 
cattle, and hid<s« With the dawn of agri- 
eultyrc, pots of meal and giam became 
units o( price. In the Tell-el-Aiuama 
Letters sent to Egyptian kings by various 
s-assal rulers of the fourtecntli ceuiiir^r 
wc read that the King of Cjpms wanted 
silver, oil, and “manufacttirod" goods in 
exchange for copper and wood, 

.^JERCH^^T NATIONS 

BxBYUDJS'rANS 

In the most ancient Babylonia, we know 
that merchants played an important role. 
Habylcmia was one of the greatest merchant 
nations of antiquih'. Her traders dispensed 
goods in local markets along canals and 
rivers; llity also supplied desert folks uflh 
tlic necessities of everyday life, as market 
towns on the desert edge still supply 
nomads with the sine qua non of metal 
pots, w’mTu goods, harness anus, and 
implements, ^bylonian merchants early 
became traveling traders who peddled not 
only tlieit guods but their artii, language, 
and system of writing (illus. 7^). AH^nriau 
ingenuit)' devised tlic first drafts or ehceks 
on record—clay tablets, stating what caeh 
w’aii w'orth in silver, 'khe famous Egibi 
family of Bab)'lonia and Assv'fia from the 
era of NcliQchadnejtEir to that of Darius, 
issued clay business documents by the 
hundred, of which many have: eome down 
Id us (illus, yS). They^ were the Roths¬ 
childs of their dav, forerunners of the 
Genoese bankers of the twelfth and thir¬ 
teenth centuries a.d, who financed trade 
and ndidous projects of the Crusaders, 

"Jlic Hebrew propliet Nahum reported 
that merehants m l^inaeherib's Assvaiun 
capital were more nunicrous than "'the 
stars of heaven,'* (Nah. 3:16). 

Babylonian merchants carried tlteir gods 
to lands as distant as the Black Sea shores, 
depositing them with their wares. Among 
them w'ctc Nannar the moon-god, Ea, 
Nabi^, Nergal, the goddess Nin-Gal, and 
Enlil the “lord of lands," 


Great sjTidicates of merchants not only 
controlled the trade routes intersecting at 
Palmyra, Damascus, jerash and elsewhere; 
but from their profits thej' erected lofty 
temples and artisfe colonnades in front 
of their shop^, 

P|}l>E^;IC^LV^s 

Tire other andent merchant nation. 
Phoenicia, peddled the influential and 
sensuous goddess j'\starte and the "Lady 
of ByhIos' as far west as Italy. Merchants 
from the rock^mt city' of Petra built 
temples in the Itilian port of Puteoli, even 
as the Dalmatian traders of the fifteenth 
centurv A.D, established in \^erJiCt: their 
Church of Sin Giorgio dcgli Schiavoni, 
xvhich CurpacciO' decorated w'ith paiutiirgs 
of tlreir patron, St. George. 

Phoenicians, along the central part of 
the eastern Mediterranean seaboard, were 
among the first to ply boats between their 
land and Egy^pt, pnassibly before 2^00 B.e. 
For many centuries tlierc was constant in¬ 
tercourse by sea and land between these 
tw'o dominating tradcr-natiotis. Phoeni¬ 
cians sailed as far west as Spain and per-" 
haps Britain, looking for tin. Ail their con¬ 
temporaries admired their business acumen. 
The\' would unload their cargo on strange 
sanffs; prospective buyers would advance 
to look them over; the Phoenicians vi'Otild 
scrawl the price on tlic beach, Tims de¬ 
veloped the system of numbers from which 
our owm es'olved. 

'Die Hebrew prophet Isaiah referred to 
Phoenician tnidcrs as "merchants that pass 
over tlie sea" to replenish their stocks. 
These commercial people were in their 
hey dey^ from qoo to 600 B,e. Isaiah called 
the traders of Tjtc tncrchants that arc 
princes (Isa, 13:8). The last book of the 
Bible sums up the status of Mcditemincan 
merchant.s. Referring to tmdeis of Home, 
under guise of "Babylon,'* jolin of Patmos 
writes, "Thy merchants were the princes 
of the earth'* (Rev. iS:23). 

Aramaeans 

From 530 B.c, on, Aramaean mercfiants 
thronged the Babylonian market places. 
'FliC)' made thdr langiiage the otic of 
cvciy’day affairs all around the Fertile 
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Crescent fiDm Babj'lon to Syna^ ^TOting 
their transactiems in Aminaic ( the language 
frKjuently used by Jesus) mth pen and 
ink on fragments of pottery or on pay ms. 
'Ibcy lidpcd pu^h out the diffieult old 
cuneiform v^Titing on clay. 

Greeks were great iiierehants of sca^ 
borne traffic among the islands of the 
Aegean, Ionian» and I^iiack seas. They' had 
trading posts in Egyp: as early a.s 650 n.c. 
Their mercantile prcijects scattered not 
only their famous Gretk pottery', oib wines, 
and honey all os'er the Mediterranean 
\^'OTld, but alsoi colonics along the Euxine, 
in sou them Italy, Sicily, and Asia Minor. 

Hudhews 

Not much competition wus offered by 
Hebrew merchanb among ancient Medi- 
teminean trader-natrons. Cairaantte mer- 
ehants already possessed the field of trade 
when the IsraeKtes began their ocCnpa 
tion. The newcomers evidently preferted 
to let them con dime tlicir trade monopoly 
radicr than enter tlib field of competition. 
The Phoenicians, who were the later 
Canaanites, were regarded as "the mer¬ 
chant people'’ (Zeph. irii). Tlic words 
"merchant' and ^^Canaanitc"^ were often 
interchangeable* 

Jews used the nuddlemer, to adeantage 
while busy witli matters of conquest and 
sctllCTnent. Solomon and his agents were 
the best'known Jeivish merchants prior to 
the EkiIch During the years of Babj'lonian 
exile Jews traded* copying to some extent, 
no doubt, the success technique of Baby¬ 
lonian mcrdiants among whom they lived* 
Upon their return they worked together 
as a group, rebuildiu'g "dicir sector of the 
Jemsalem wall under Nchemiah's direc¬ 
tion; "between the u-seent of the ctirncr 
and tlic sheep gate repaired the goldsmiths 
and die merchants.” (Neh* 5:5:). For 
the first lime in their lives, the returned 
rncTchanl-c-xiles had money in their 
pockets {see p. Money)* They- rose to 
prominence during the Dispersion of the 
third century b.c, follow'ing AlexaudeFs 
opening up of the eastern world and the 
decHne of Persian restrictions. Jewish busi¬ 


ness men svere doubtless in all FauFs con¬ 
gregations at Corinth* TTiessalonica, An¬ 
tioch. Rome* and Ephesus. TTic city'- 
minded preacher was himself a merchant 
of hand-woven sail and tent cloth. He 
knew' die tricks of trade in ancient mar¬ 
ket!} as well as did his trading colleagues, 
Priscilla and Aquila, Christian Jews who 
had been banished from Rome by Clau¬ 
dius, 

AfEilC/TAiVTS 

Although there are many evidences of 
imal] shopa in early Babylonia during the 
Hebrew' monardiy, vet commerce centered 
about the person of tlie "traveling trader” 
liimself. In I Kings 10:15 we read of 
Salomon's income springing not only from 
taxes but From "that whicla the traders 
biougliK Jind traffic of the merchants*" 
And in Prov* 51:24 we hast □ folks' pic¬ 
ture of an itinerant Phoenician merchant 
arriving at tlie lio-me of an industrious wife 
in an unnamed town—it might us well 
be Beth ids cm as any other—to bargain 
for tire hand-woven girdles made by this 
virtuous w'lfc cif an infiLiential elder: 

She nuketh linen farments and sfrlleth 
them, 

.And dclivercth girdles iinfo the mercEint. 

Tlii.v custom of W'holcsale btiycrs circulat¬ 
ing .among rural settlements to gather up 
valuable homc-qraft wares persists in Medi¬ 
terranean lands today. Merchants saunter 
from village to village after winter has 
produced la rge ou tpu fs from women's 
looms and needles. In e.vqhangc for hand¬ 
somely embroidered skirts and aprons, 
rustic traders offer eweted silver necklaces 
and earrings to be worn at festita;! contests 
among rival towns. 

JESUS AND MERCHANTS 

Jesus, reared in busy NaKueth where 
caravan trails cerming from every direction 
met and c.vchauged their goods and their 
news, grew im with an awareness of mcr* 
chant ways* T^esc he reflected definitely in 
his parables* To him, tbe Kingdom of 
Heaven was "like unto a man that is a 
mcrcliant seeking goodly pearls; and 
having found one pearl of^ grot price, he 
went and sold all that he had, and bought 
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it/* possibly from 3 man who had secured 
it along the Red Sea, in Arabia. In his 
parable of the flighted wedding innbtion 
(Matt. 22:1-14) tlie Teacher tells of one 

E icst who did not accqil because be uus 
oking after bis merchandise. In his story 
of tlie businessman who gave talents of 
money to his emploj’ces to cam' on while 
he went "into another country/^ Christ 
probably had in mind a wholesale mcr- 
chant departing on an eKtcnsii c trip (Matt. 
25:14-^0). ITie one servant to whom 6vc 
talents were entrusted knew the schedule 
of arriving carav'ans and was able to make 
profitable deals, so that be doubled the 
amount left with him by his employer* 
TIic fearful one, how^cv^er, to whom the 
wholesaler had left one talent to carry" on 
deposited bis capital in the ground* the 
only bank available. Luke 16'1-15 gives 
an interesting parable of a steward who 
vi"orkod on commission and mismanaged 
his emplov'cr^s business. 

\Mien Jesus spoke of children ptaj'ing 
at w'cdding and funeral in the market 
place (Luke 7:32), he remembered his 
own boyhood when be sat at Nas'^treth 
market w^atching merchants milling about 
at their bargains* He had compassion on 
bborers who, even at the tbiid hour of 
the day, bad not yet |jccn hired for the 
customary shilling and sent into the vine¬ 
yard. In places like die sheep market at 
the Pool of Bethesda, willi its five porches 
(John ^:a-^), he met chfonic mvabds 
whom be enabled to walk and resume 
roductivc habits. He knew well the avid 
unger for adubtion on the part of those 
who walked in long robes in die market 
pbecs. 

Christ's own chief eoneem was to be 
about bis Father's business {Luke ^=49)* 

WOMEN MERCHANTS IN BIBLE LANDS 

In the earhest times of which we have 
records, w'e sec w^ornen engaged in business 
cntcqjrises, espccblly at the temples. A 
fascinating little tan clay tablet* owTicd by 
the Piexpont Morgan Libiaiy in New 
York, is labeled, "'Sale of lands belonging 
to Babylonian priestesses* in the reign of 
Ammi'iaduga, 2000 n c." This w^as written 
in the era w'ben forebears of Abraham 
were dwellinfi in the Stimerian dtv" of Ur. 


The peace-loving but energetic Egj^p- 
tian Queen Habhepsut, wife of TutliniO' 
sis If and later ruler in her own right* was 
tlie "Queen \^ctoria'' of her empire in the 
fifteenth century n.c* ^fiis mast interest 
ing woman* whose mortuary temple at Dcir 
cl-Bah n at Thebes is memorable, dis¬ 
patched merebant ships as far as the ciilg- 
matic Land of Punt in tropical Africa. 
This famous cTqjcdition is picturctl on a 
colonnade of her temple court. It shows 
her bartering agents oficring gold collars* 
bracelets* poniards* battle axes, and glass 
beads to trie people of Punt, from whom 
they asked immediate dclivcrv’ of ebony, 
ivory* mmh, incense* chests of gold, apes, 
bounds* leopard skins, and other treasures 
borne by a procession of slaves. Few extant 
art evidences rcv'cal such a vivid merchan¬ 
dising expedition as the Punt Colpnnade 
of this trader-queen of the great Eighteenth 
Dynasty. 

Hie Queen O'! Sheba (Saba)* legendary 
or othcrvv"i5c* u-as ev'idcntly a south /\rabian 
merchant of no small means, if we judge 
from die 101*0] gifts she brought to 
Solomon (1 Kings 10). Women were 
frequently inBucotiol in Sabaean public 
life. 

In New Testament times we meet tlie 
merchant Lydia of Tliptira* At the river¬ 
side market place outside the gate of 
Philippi, where she was accustomed to 
display her choke woven fabrics dyed vHth 
Tyrian purple, she beard one Sabbath 
the preacher Paul, lately come from Asia: 
she entertained him and his company in 
her prosperous home and became Europe's 
first convert to Christ [Acts 16:13-15). 

SHOPS 

We must think of shops, whether in 
Old Or New Testament times, as being 
diminutive. Even in the first century ^l.d. 
a rich provincial town such a$ Italiari Her¬ 
culaneum bad prO'inincnt comer shops 
large eiiougb for only a shopkeeper. His 
w’ares w"crc about him. and customers 
stood on the sidewalk offering him good 
Roman coins (illus. S2). Similarly, tiny 
cavelike* windowicss shops persist in 
thronging Damascus today along the 
Street Called Straight (LIliis. 109)* where 
Ananias sought the borne of ludas* as Cod 
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had instructed him to do [Acts 9:11). 
'rberc merchants sit along their bolts 
of cloth coveted for flowing robes, their 
gleaming copper pitchers and bowls, their 
strips of hand-woven camel harness, their 
hand-wrought silver, and their pcarl-inkid 
tables. Such wares were sold in the Street 
Called Straight In the ninth century before 
Christ. At that time Betihadid, King of 
S)Tia, gave to Kang Ahab of Israel privi- 
lies to set up shops in the bazaar streets 
of Damascus, even as Benhadad's father 
had set up shops in the streets of IsracPs 
capital at Sn maria on its pivotal hilltop 
(I Kings ao:^4). 

liie indifferent shopkeeper still sits on 
the floor among his wares or on a stool 
outside his candy stall. 

Jerusalem was never an outstanding 
merchant center, in spite of her minister¬ 
ing to multitudes who came up to w’orship 
at the Temple, Her shops in Uic time of 
Dav id were never larger than today. Prob¬ 
ably they were most prosperous in the era 
of the eleventh- and twelfthHceutuiy Cm- 
sadcs, when warrior-saints turned traders 
and shipped to w'cstcm Europe the silks, 
metal wares, and spices which ushered in 
a softer civilization tlian the Dark Ages 
knew. Jerusalem has chicBy met the simple 
needs of pilgrims, whose songs of ascent 
tt'cre made in a worship mood, 'iTiese vi'Crc 
not anxious about what they should cat 
or drink or how the)' should be clothed, 
for the>' were seeking Christ and "'his 
righteousness.” 

A chief location for food purvcv’Ors in 
Old Pcstament times was outside me city 
walls near the I'einnlc Area, "llris is at¬ 
tested by die last chapter of Ncfieroiah. 
Tlic prophet resented the desecration of 
the Sabbath by peddlers who had carried 
fish from 'lyre more than fifty miles awny, 
and by those who sold victuals and all 
manner of wares. Tlie animal markets of 
Jerusalem were outside the Sheep Cale^ 
as thc}^ are outside tlie Damasciis Cate 
today, 

BAZ,V\RS OR SVKS 

Even^ eastern Aledilcrrmican city has 
it? bazaar section. The stalls of Jcnisalctn- 
within-lhe-walls today give us a fair idea 
□f what tlic baKanrs were like in Bible 
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times (illus, S6). Zoned according to their 
wares, the silk merchants' sections display 
their colorful iiand-loomod fabrics; the 
workers in |old and silver Iiave their own 
gleaming Suits; and Da.vid StrccPs vege¬ 
table booths are odorous from afar, despite 
improved sanitation under the BritLvh, 
Fly-flecked meats, fresh produce from 
Bethlehem terraces, and fruits from llcbrou 
cram the dark windowless caves of ancient 
masonry. Tlicse arc sold to clamoring 
buyers jostling small donkeys, Jiiddcn by 
tlicii loads. 

Some cities have pleasantly latticed 
bazaars where vines shade tlie customers 
and put them into a better mood to buy, 
Ttic Street Called Straight in Damascus 
is arched by a corrugated metal roofing 
pierced with bullet holes-^ poor successor 
to the oncc-columned Roman street known 
to Paul. 

Bazaars of constantly re¬ 

plenished wuth perfumes, jewelrs^ hand- 
woven carpets^ and luxury^ gadgeb as¬ 
sociated with Eg^^t ever since the time 
when the Children of Israel departed, 
laden w^ith jewelry which each one asked 
of his Eg}-ptian neighbor, 

STOREHOUSES 

The small size of the shuttered shops 
was compensated by the large warehouses, 
or caravansaries, where companies of 
trjv'eling traders not only rested their 
animals but unloaded their sealed bales 
of goods. Caravansaries, or khans, had 
within their stvug walls inns or quarters 
for merchants, such as crowded Bethlehem 
inn on the night of Christ's ^ativ^h^ To¬ 
day one may visit in Damascus the Klian 
of Suleiman Pasha, among whose shadow 
arches are seen gpods from many quarters 
of the world—from moldy groceries to fine 
spices and perfumes, old Persian rus, 
odorous leather goods, saddlebags for 
camels* and, from Damascus* own looms 
silks ’rvairing shipment. 

Tlie warehouses of PlrocniciaTi Sidon 
and Tyte, when thej" w'cre nierchants to all 
the Middle East, must have been more 
congested than the quai of modem Haifa 
and Joppa in wartime. 

llic writers of the Old Testament make 
\ivnd TcfcTcnce to the Egyptian store cities 
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which the Hebrew's were compelled to con¬ 
struct during thdr bondage. They “built 
for Pharaoh store-cities, Pithom and 
Raamscs” (Ex. 1:11). For further details, 
see Qtics, Towns, Villages, page 163. 

'Plierc is a clay model of a pris'atcly 
owned Egyptian gianar)’ in the University 
Museum, PhibdcIphia. It has many fea¬ 
tures in common w'ith all mud houses of 
the ancient Elast. The granary and its 
open court arc sunounded by a wall with 
one gate, at the front. An outer staircase 
leads to a second story, or terrace, which 
is roof to the floor. NIen on the terrace 
arc emptying sacks of ^in through holes 
into the bins below. A scribe sits at the 
front of the terrace WTiting accounts on a 
wooden board. 

Hebrew traders were familiar with ware¬ 
houses. “Bring )’c the whole tithe into the 
storehouse’* (Mai. 3:10) brought them 
pictures of low' stone or mud shelters 
crammed with harscsts they had WTCsted 
from the fields. 'Hie author of Chronicles 
notes, “Hezekiah had exceeding much 
riches and honor . . . store-houses also for 
the increase of grain and new wine and oil” 
(II Chron. 32:27-8). 

Jesus referred to store-chambers (Luke 
12:24). In the Parable of the ’Pruc Treas¬ 
ure, lie spoke of the man whose chief 
anxict)' was the erection of larger and 
larger bams to store his crops: “I will pull 
down my bams, and build greater; and 
there will I bestow' all my grain and my 
goods” (Luke 12:18). 'Hib is in contrast 
to the carefree ravens “which have no 
store-chambers nor bam; and Cod feedeth 
them” (Luke 12:24). 

Solomon, in the prosperous period of 
the Hebrew monarchy two hundred years 
or more after the dark days of his people’s 
Egyptian bondage when they were build¬ 
ing for a foreign taskmaster, constructed 
enormous warehouses to store his fabulous 
wealth. “Tamar in the wilderness,” re¬ 
ferred to in I Kings 9:18 in connccb'on 
with his centers of accumulated mer¬ 
chandise, nuy be Tadmor, bter the roman¬ 
tic caravan city of Palmyra. In Solomon's 
store cities he housed his horses, chariots, 
and that which he desired to build for his 
pleasure in Jerusalem and in Lebanon. 
Does this last word imply that he had a 
cool summer palace in the high Lebanons, 


as wealthy EgypHan and Syrian merchants 
do today? 

No finer example of ancient warehouses 
may be seen today than at Italbn Ostb, 
the port of impcrbl Rome. Here are huge 
in storage quarters, horrea, used in the 
t ccnti^ of the Christian era when 
Emperor Claudius was bringing in bread- 
stuffs for his hungry subjects. 

A recently c.xcavatcd area at Ostia, 
about 9,000 square meters facing the 
Streets of the Granaries and the Mills and 
communicating with the Tiber, helps us 
picture immense depositories built about 
A.D. 50. 'Hicir sixty-four ventibtod rooms 
built of brick and travertine were sup¬ 
plemented by a neighboring series of 
chambers. TTic latter were used for storing 
costlier goods than the grain destined for 
dniian “bread and circuses.” 

The most famous w'archouse of Ostia 
which archaeology has investigated is the 
Horrea Epagathiana et Epaphroditiana 
owned es'idently by two freedmen from 
the Orient. Having grown rich from trade, 
they erected for their imported animal 
skins, stuffs, w'ool. and furniture a pabtbl 
warehouse. Its black and white mosaic 
floor, with a sw'astika medallion at its 
center, was looked dossn on by the family 
gods in their niche. The ample storerooms 
w'CTC independent of several shops on the 
street. There were also upper floors of 
rooms, separate from the warehouse, with 
pleasant window's and balconies. 

From such storage bins as these, Ostia 
financed Rome and pros'ed herself worthy 
of being called the “Sesenth Region of 
the City.” The image of her ships was on 
the first Roman eoins. For she brought 
com and oil from North Africa; silk, glass, 
and carpets from Alexandria; spices and 
perfumes from Arabia: wood from Spain; 
rls from the Red Sea; fish from the 
ck Sea; medicinal herbs from Sicily. 
WTicn Paul came to Italy, the vast engi¬ 
neering impros'cmcnts of Claudius were still 
new' at Ostia. His persecutor, Nero, com- 
Ictcd the W'ork in a.d, 54. Mussolini, who 
ad his ablest archaeologists excasate and 
restore this fascinating first-century mer¬ 
chant port, had hoped to display it as a 
prize feature of the Italbn “1942 World’s 
rair at Ostia,” which nes'cr materialized be¬ 
cause of the outbreak of World War II. 
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SM. 4 LI.T 0 WN AfAKKETS 

liltic Palcsdnian town tondcd to 
be a market center^ Produce was not 
plentiful; there sjvtis. a constant demand- 
Lack of storage facilities for perishable 
foods was universal, as it is in most tcnvns 
of the Mcdilcrmtiean today. Buying was 
tliCTefore a matter of securing “daily'’ 
bread and otlrer necessities. Ftilahin 
(farmers) brought in ttieir small crops for 
the townsfolk (illus. 176) and carried back 
needed cominodiltes. Hence* the market 
place was the center of life in every com- 
tnunily. ’llierc people congregate. In 
modern times, when enemies plan bomb' 
ings, they choose the market as tlidr target* 
Bombing of the melon market of I laifa is 
an example, 

Homs, in ^vesEem S>ma at the juncture 
of caravan tracks ’ivcst and cast, north and 
south, markets the produce of a fertile 
]5]atn to desert families dependent on its 
dusty bazaars. Aleppo, considered by 
Colonel Lawrence to have '"the best mar¬ 
ket of the East*"^ has goats gr^ing on its 
bazaar roof. 

'Hie market place par escellencc of vil¬ 
lage Palestine is still little Bethlehem, 
whose name, “House of Bread,” implies 
its plentiful food supply, brought from 
well-cultivated terraces and Eelds surround¬ 
ing the white “City^ of David” on its 
Judaean limestone ridge. In the new mar¬ 
ket with well-built stalls provided hy^ the 
British at the head of dramatic steps lead¬ 
ing from Manger Square, stately wives of 
Bethlehem bargain for plentiful vegetables 
and huge clusters of green grapes from 
Hebron (illus, Their husbands 

make agreeable prices for sheep, goah* 
camels, and sacks of sweet-smelling grain 
at the adjoining animal market. 

I.arge-scale open air markets for animals 
are best seen at Amman in the Transjordan 
or along the North African littoral at 
Tripoli. Here camel traders come in 
from, deserts which heard early Christian 
preachers. 

AGORA AND FORUM 

The Arheniau market place, or Agoia, 
brought to light by the American 
School of Classical Studies at .Athens, di- 
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rcctcd by Edward Capps, Leslie Shear, 
Homer Thompson in the years bchveen 
and the cm following the dose of 
^^'o^ld War If in 19^9. Below Market Hill, 
also known as llie Areopagus because tire 
council met tl^cre, and later, in PaiiLs time 
as Mars Hill* there developed die most fa- 
mous market place of tlie Hellenic world in 
the fifth century B.c. (illus- 

'Illis area was cleared of hundreds of 
modem Greek homes with tJic aid of the 
Greek lOs ttimreriit. Scholars found evidence 
of Attic d^alization extending over ^,000 
years. Belnw- the 'rhcscum were the stoa.s* or 
colonnades of shops* where were sold 
wises, oils, and wines. ITicsc products gave 
Greece a holding part in Mediterranean life 
of the fifth eentur)^ B.c. and made her a 
eoloniaer of fair cities as far west as Italy 
and as far north as the shores of the 
Euxinc or Black Sea. One of tlresc porches 
was knowTi as ^Tlie Painted Porch,” be¬ 
cause the w'all Lehind its columns was 
decorated bj' Polyguctus witli scenes of 
the victory' of tlie Athenians at Marathon 
in 490 B.G, In tlic shadow of lliese shops 
Greeks and "barbarians” from non-Creek 
lands chatted and discussed current world 
events. Luke* who in the first century 
after Chrht perhaps w^ilkcd and talked 
with Greeks licrc and in the adfacent 
Roman market place* remarked, "Now all 
the Athenians and the strangers sojoum- 
ing there spent their time in nothing else, 
but cither to tell or to hear some new 
thing.” Paul, when he artiv'cd at Athens, 
spoke “with the Jews and the devout per¬ 
sons, and in the market place e-vx-ry day 
witlr tliosc that met hind (Acts 17:17). 

Tlie Roman market place of Athens is 
distinguished by the first-century' Horo¬ 
logium, or Clcpsj'dra. Tin's W'ater clock is 
unique in its meteorological functionings 
and 15 decorated by famous pneb por¬ 
traying traits of the destiny-baring trade 
winds. 'lliDuiiiids of coins used in ancient 
business transactions were found in the 
Athenian Agora and classified by the .\mcr- 
lean School, who in 193,9 were just putting 
the finishing touches on their superb 
excavations. 

Hadrian's Market Bacc at Athens is still 
indicated hv the noble Arch in the modem 
eih- at Hie base of the Acropolis, 

Slarket places of several prominent com- 
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nicrciat cities of Bible times developed into 
emc centers where ideas^ as well as com¬ 
modities, were esdjMngwl. Tliese Roman 
fomnjs and Greek agorae sixic character¬ 
istic of the GraecO'Roman ealtiire Paul 
knew. He svalkcd in them daily when he 
was at Athens, Corinth, or Rome. Into 
the market place of Philippi he and Silas 
vvere dragged for trial before magistrates, 
because they had interfered with the em¬ 
ployer of a slave-girl 'Svho brought her 
masters much g^in by sooth sapng'^ |Acts 
j6ri6)+ And into the congested market 
place of Corinth^ Paul was hailed before 
the Judgment scat of the proconsul Callio, 
because he persuaded ^'tnen to worship 
God confrjiy^ to tiie law" (Acts 1 5 ti 15). 
A typical setup of a trade center was to 
have the basilica or hiw' court adjacent to 
the forum* In Pompeii today we ean see 
the forum near temples to the chief godii— 
Apollo, Jupifer, Venus, etc, 

Tlie agora of Corinth, controlling enor¬ 
mous volumes of comETiercc From the twin 
harbors and transshipping it in many direc¬ 
tions, has seen more than thirty' seasons 
of scientific evcavatioii hy American and 
Greek scholars (ilhis* From niir book, 
Cnijsmg the AfcditeTxancaii, we quote; 

Con’tilli was a dty of shops, springs, and 
temples. Base your walk nboiEt these three 
fcatuies. Picture I.Mhaciini Road lined with 
stoici full of foods and wares sought by 
Mcditcminenn people, skieilded hom the sun 
by a cov'ctL'd or arcade* ns at Rniiih and 
Athens. The rtglit-liand colonnade housed 16 
small shops of which little Tcmains. As with 
most oriental shop^ Ihcv were lighted only 
by the front door. Behind lliCK soared die 
Basilica, 3io feel long and 75 wide, in one 
of whose room] met the tribunal before 
which Fan! was liailed by Corinthian Jesss 
compkiinEiig of hk tcacliing Christ. Thcic 
at Gallio, Proconsul of Achab, before svhosc 
judgtneiir scat Paul was hailed. But Gallio 
said,. 1 wall be no fudge in these matters/ 
And Paul shortly went on lits wny to 
Eplresus. 

Under the Basibca* shops corlicr lLin those 
Paul saw' have been found—Creek stores 
from the fifth century before Christ, each 
having tiny display w'fndows by the door^, 
And amund the Aeoni 01 Forum tan the 
famous long row of “’I’he ^Colthw^Kt Stoa' 
and the 'South Stoa,’ tannest in aB Greece, 
tiiEining ^00 feet alonf the entire south end 
tire market pbcc* b^dsomelv colonnaded 


on its tiorth side with 71 Doric colnmns 
and nu itLiiLT tow of looie ones. Some¬ 
times there was in upper story. Eacli shop 
had a stomrooin behind it and each its uwei 
well, nicely aiibcd md often decotated. 'lire 
Sotjrs of the shop were of mosaics, and the 

^ticTS of nwTbte, hlcditcrrancan .daOfapiu,g 
Id ancient Corinth was gn elegant pursuit. 

At Rome the famous market place, or 
Eorixm, built on losv ground between the 
Palatine and the Cap!to!ine lulls, became 
the very heart of the state, Uie cradle of 
Eec thought (illus. Si), Julius Caesar, 
drawing las'ijhly on bis booty captured in 
the Gaul campaigns, dignihed with marble 
trim :tnd concrete rMfs. the hifa shops 
which had formerly been mere itovds in 
the wall near the basilica or public judg¬ 
ment boll along the Sacred ^^■ay. He added 
arcades to his shops and made buying com¬ 
fortable. 

In time the k’orum Romanuin begun by 
Julitis Caesar in 54 d,c. became less and 
less a place of merchandising eockIs and 
more and more a rcndezi'Oiis ivhcre polit¬ 
ical ideas were marketed to politicians and 
the popuJus Romamj.s. From the rostrum 
and the steps of the many temples which 
really cluttered tlic architectural beauty' of 
Caesar's Forum* as well as the forums of 
Augustus, Vespasian, and Trajan, 'hdols 
of the market place” were dispensed and 
pTcjudiccs aired. Outside the gates of 
Rome were more suitable spaces For the 
sale of vegetables and animals. 

Every emperor vied with his predecessor 
to make his l-'oriim more elaborate—^a vast 
monumental sjquare dedicated to Roman 
victories of his era and to deities of the 
state* Teeming throngs of the capital 
milled about the lighted altars of the 
forums, Paul [ointd them and philosoph¬ 
ized on their worship and laek of it, ^\''hen 
he became IncaTCerated in the Mamertine 
Prison adjoining the P’orutn Romaiiiuin, 
he was almost Within ear shot of the public 
debates, 

Ostia, port of Rome referred to above* 
not only has a forum doniinated by a 
stepped temple* the Cnpitolium, but bdiasts 
a unique chamber of commerce known as 
the "Square of the Corporations," We see 
today the remains of this once-teeming 
businc^ center of the great Roman world 
(illus, 65). Sixty'-three small offices run 
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around three sides of a garden court, at 
whose center is a small temple dedicated 
possibly to Cercs^ goddess of grains. Form- 
ing the fourth side of the open court is 
a Alarming theatre (illus. 220} where trad^ 
ers cook'd off after business hours. Ex' 
qiiisitely wronglil black and white floor 
mosaics, still extant in many of tlie offices, 
tell the locality with which their Lex^antine 
tenants did business. One denotes by its 
elephant that its owner traded with Sabrata 
in North Africa. Anotlicr shows a light¬ 
house; anotherj, a fish; anotlicr, corn inenS" 
urcs; and still another, £sh beside an altar. 
Some show sliips bound for Bizerta, Hippo, 
Carthage, or Alexatidria. No more dramatic 
portrayal of Mediteiraticati comnicrce in 
art has come to us than these mosaic floors 
in the trade center of ancient Ostin. 

^Hiesc trans-Mediterranean trjfEc signs 
bring us close to Paul, first colporteur of 
the Christian good ncivs. I Ic took two 
xAlexandrian grain ships to reach Putcoli, 
whence he trudged to the Market of Appius 
and the Tlirce Taverns [Acts 2^115). This 
reference to 'nircc Taverns suggests the 
prominent location, in first’Cenlury towns, 
of wine shops. At Pompeii deep elciriot 
ruts arc seen at the tavern whose walls still 
stand at a corner O'n the Street of Con¬ 
solation, as it goes down to the Street of 
the Sqnilchres. Evidently the mourners 
assuaged their grief halting at this point 
[illus. £04). 

FAMOUS BUSINESS TRANSAC¬ 
TIONS IN BIBLE L/ViVDS 

CONTRACT OF SOLOMON AND HIRAM 

OF LEBANON 

One of the most famous business eon- 
tmets of the Bible was that arranged be- 
hveen Solomon and King Hirarn of Tvtc. 
Uiraiii possessed resources of limbcT 
from forests on the slopes of tlie lofty 
Lclianon Mountains. He agreed to send 
Solomon all the eedat and fir he wanted 
for the construction of the Temple at 
Jerusalem. In fcliim for this TTiiam was to 
get 20,eHDo eor of wheat every year for his 
^'Oist royal housdiold, and 20 cor of pure 
high grade oil beaten from choice olives 
grown on the locky soil of Palestine. 
Cedars went into the ceilings, tlie sup¬ 


porting beams, and the doors. The inner 
walls also were of incorruptible, long-lived 
cedar, and the altar was covered with cedar. 
Hirani's well-organized gangs of stone¬ 
masons, men of Cebal (Byblos), skillfully 
hewed brge blDcts of stone—^“vnought 
stonc,'^ costly stone—for the foundations 
of the Temple. Tliat business contract be¬ 
tween the hvo kings provided, also* for 
clcjiK collaboratfon between their work¬ 
men, fur ^'Suloruoti's builders and Hiram 
builders and the Cebal ites did Fashion 
them the stones and prc|>iirc£l the timbers 
and the stones to build tlic house" [1 
Kin^ 

That contract lasted for tw'cnty years. 
Besides the stone and the timber, Hiram 
provided sold from his Phoenician traders' 
store to the King of Israel, '^according to 
all liis desire." One account indicated that 
Hiram gave Solomon ^'sixscore talents of 
gold,"' an enormous sum. In retnirir Hiram 
received rather a meager payment: "King 
Solomon gave Hi mm twenty^ cities in the 
land of G,ih]ec. And Hiram came out from 
'tyre to See the cities winch Solomon had 
given him; and they pleased him not. .\nd 
he said, ^V 1 lat cities arc these which tliou 
hast given me, my brother? And he called 
them tlie land of Gebal unto this day/' 

ALLIANCE OF SOLOMON .\ND HtR^VM 

AT EZION GPBER 

Solomon's famous trade contracts with 
Hiram in tlic ten til century s,c. leaped 
bey^ond the borders of mountainous I,cb- 
315on and the coastal cities of Byblos. T yre, 
and Sidon. The merchant king became 
also a copper magnate. Much of his mining 
and southern shipping actb'ities have heen 
verified and made very real to us ijy recent 
explorations in Iransiordati by Nebon 
Glncck, of the American Schools of 
Oriental Research in Jerusalem, fn lits 
valuable hook, Tire Otiicr Side of the 
Jordan, he tells of finding Solomon's great 
smelting and refining center of Ezion- 
eber at the head of the Gulf of LAqahah. 
le also came upon 3 long stnng of smelt¬ 
ing centers down the great desert rift of 
the ^V3di 'Ambah, between the southern 
end of the Dead Sea and the Gulf of 
'Aqalxih, dividing Palestine from Trans¬ 
jordan. Glneck's two chapters, '"King Solit 
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mon's Copper and ''Es'ion-gcbcr, 

So 1 umon*$ Sf;iiport/' offer fascin^iting in- 
formabonp ver)^ appealing to our cna^n 
scientific commerciil century- 

Solomon definitely pbnn^ Edon-geber 
(iDus. :;4) neor the neecssoiy wells and 
oeciis palms, at a shore point where a draft 
blew up the wadi to aid the smeltery cf 
"Palestine's Pittsburgh/' the mining 

enterprises of the ro>‘al mcrehant we shall 
deal in a later section (p. jjo). 

Tlic metal was refined and sent by 
water to southern Arabia^ Sinai, 

^hips brought back cost ted spices^ per¬ 
fumes^ gums, Egyptian gems, and Sinai 
turt|noise for the mighty' developer-ting. 
Pottery' and wines were brought overland 
from Greece by way of Gaza and Qur- 
nub, down the Wadi 'Arabah to Ezion- 
geber (later called Elolh) and on up to 
Petra, to be scattered along northern trade 
routes. 

But Solomon^s sitbfecls were not marine- 
minded. Solomon, built ships at Ezion^ 
geber "xvhich is beside Eloth, on tlic shore 
nf the Bed Sea, in the land of Edom. And 
Flirani sent in the na’i'y his serwants, ship- 
men that had hnowledge of the sea, wath 
the scn'snb of Solomon. And they came 
to Ophir, and fetched from thence gold. 
fr>tir hundred and hventy talents, and 
brought it to Solomon" (1 Kings g;a6-3S). 

In this vew accurate description we tiave 
record of collaboration in a merchant 
marine behvecn sca-sldllcd men of Plioeni- 
cia and the amazing exploiter of natural 
resources. 

'Hie allied nasy sailed as far as "Ophir" 
(possibly southern Arabia) and perhaps 
India, Sumatra, East Africa, or Spain. 
On the return trip the fleet brought back 
each time a cargo of "gold, and sih'tr, 
ivory, artd apes, and peacocks." Huge 
cargoes were fC£j|Uircd to make the king^s 
shields and bucklers of gold; to overlay 
his thrones with stretches of ivory'; and to 
adorn the table with a service of solid gold. 
Jlie precious metal was used nonchalantly 
!n the paboc lined with '’'the forest of 
l>ebanon," for 'ht was nothing accounted 
of in Die days of Solomon.” Tliere is little 
W'onder that wLcn the gift-bearing Queen 
of Sheba saw the ]u.\uriousnc£S m the 
Hebrew court, there was no more spirit 
in her" (I Kings Sihtr was as 


plentiful as stones, and imported Lebanon 
cedars as common as lowly sycamores of 
Judaea. 

In the mcTcbant king, Solomon, we have 
one of timsc instances which recur all 
through thousands of years of history'— a. 
great WTirfior-conqueror, like David, fol- 
iQW'cid by' a tradc-espandiug, consolidating 
king, sponsor of tremendous public works, 
and a |>cacc-lovcT. Such svas the ease when 
Tutlimoses 111 was follow'cd by the peace- 
loving Egyptian King Akhenalnn, "Tlse 
heyday of Ezion-gcbcr ^^*35 during tlie time 
of Solomon In the tenth century b.c.” 
(Ciueck, p. 11^). 

Glueck cites amazing evidence of the 
shipping acthitfes at Solomon's seaport. 
Large copper and iron nails were excavated 
by his exp^ition from the third and fourth 
layers of towns on this site, pointing to 
Uie fact that each succeeding setlleinent 
here went in for boat-building. Pitch for 
caulking has also come to light, and frag¬ 
ments of tliick ropes used only in boats. 
Some of the topes w'crc made from twisted 

f alm branches, and the larger ones from 
undreds of fibers taken from palm bark. 
'Hie timber for the boats, in Ibc time of 
Solomon and llimm and later, was sup¬ 
plied by the forests of Edom, which like¬ 
wise furnished charcoal for copper re- 
finerieSi 

Thus we have remarkable correlation be¬ 
tween atchacology and the Bible narrative 
of commercial coHoperation betw'cen the 
two famous mercliant kings of the tenth 
century' b.c., Solomou and Hiram, 


TITES OF .MERCH/ViVDfSE 

Sev'cra] famous Bible passages reveal 
the exports and imports ol Palestine and 
her neighbors. Ezekiel 27 gives an, elaborate 
trade inventory' for the port of Tyre (illus. 
94), It looks somewhat like this; 


Imports io Tjtc 

Bnawiood benches. 

ivory' inlaid 
Oak for can 
Cedar for masts 
Linen for soils 
Bine and ptiiplc fab¬ 
ric for a^vning^ 
Silver, Iron, tin, lead 


from 


Kittim (Cypiiis 
probably) 
Bajhan 
Lebanon 
Efijpt 

blfi of Elishalii 


Tarshish 
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Men itiid brass 

r’njcrllcISi pUfpk 

brojdereJ worlc, 
Uneo, ccra! 

Ikimns of nor^' anJ 
ebony ict inUy 
liVorfc 

\Mica!r^ panivag (p«- 
hspS randy), 
hone>', oil, balm 

Wine of ilclbon and 
wlitfe wool 

Precious tiding ctofhs 

Lrnibs, ntms, goats 

Spices, gold, ptccious 
stones 


Jiasian, Tubal, Mes* 
hcch (Greece?) 
Syria 

Many 

)i]dara 


Damascus 

Docbii fin iiortliwest 
Arabia) 

Arabia 

Sheba and Raatiaali 
(in Araba) 


How did T)tc amass suEciui^t w-ares to 
exchange for such heavy imp[jrt$? Cer¬ 
tainly, the "briglit iron, cnssbi and t^ilairms'* 
listed uiere nof her only exports. As a trans- 
shipper, she vvclcomod home the traffiekerv 
sent out in cv'ery direction. Trade balances 
affected nations of antiquity as the)' do 
today. When Rome m the first part of oiir 
era Imported more lu?iur>' goods than she 
had exports to equalise* her currency be¬ 
came dangerously depressed. 

Another Bible passage revealing tj^jcs 
of commodities from definite localities is 
I Kings 10:10: "a hundred and hvent)' 
talents of gold, and of spices very' great 
store, and precious stones/* together with 
fine spices from Sheba in western Arabia. 

Traders in the busy Egyptian Delta 
would have the Following articles in their 
commercial dockets: 


MjttIi, spices (for Euibalming); skins,, cattle 
ostrich fioiii Sudan (for fans, pillows^ mats) 

The Teh-cl-Amiima Letters arc full of 
b^pcs of merchandise sent as gifts or tribute 
from rulers of Bible lands to Egypt. 


TECH.NfrQUE OF PVRCJJASIKG 
REAL ESTATE 

An interesting Old Tcstatnenl record of 
a purchase of land is recorded in Jer, ^2: 
6-1^. Bv riglit of inheritance the prophet 
Jeremiah, even though a captive of King 
Hezekioh at the time when Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar was besieging Jerusiilcmt optimj.sticallv 
arranged to buv' a portion of bis imcfc s 
property, a field in /kiiatholh. I Ic weighed 
seventeen shekels of silver, signed die deed 
\iith his personal seal, called witnesses, and 
Imd them confirm the weight of the silver 
pn the scales. He gave the deed to Baruch 
in the presence or other witnesses in the 
court of die guardhouse where he was 
prisoner and saw that it was put in an 
earthen vesseb ITic story does not con 
tinue, but we may suppose that a clotli 
was placed over the neck of the jar, clay 
smeared over die string, and a cylinder- 
seal rubbed over the wet clay to give it 
official mart. 

One of the familiar Bible customs m 
business matters was that of taking off a 
shoe in evidence of an agreement (Ruth 
4:7). 'flic removal of a slioe in protest 
against an obligation not met is seen in 
Deut, 25:7-10, 


Exports 

CjTiin (Gen. 13 : 10 ; Gen, 4 i--| 3 ) 

Linen (hyrscu) fitmous tliiough western Asia 
Papyn.tj (tfur paper) 

Jew^rr, anmleti, and cult objects 
Porcebin bowl? 

Cb&$ jars 
Can ed ivory 
Horses and ebariots 

rmpGitf 

Cold (from the Sudan and Pnul) 

Copper ffoin Cyprus 

Cedar from Lebanon^ (for miimtny rasns 
boats, and temples) 

I.ap]s lazuli from Babylonia (for jevvelrj’) 
Jewels from India via. Red Sra and Nile 
'riirquolsc from Sinai Peninsub 


BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE 

THE LETTER-WRITER 

At the gates of ancient cities, such as 
Ur, Babylon, Jerusalem* Memphis, and 
Damascus* professional lettcr-wtitersT or 
scfilKS, sat looking for business. , 4 loug 
die main streets where traders coiigrcgiiled 
letter-writers took dxetatlou from tner- 
cliunb bringing witnesses to seal the con¬ 
tracts. A low table and stools made up the 
^'portable"' office equipment for ancient 
business deals [illus. 75}- 

Scribes on ancient temple staffs often 
included vvrimeu secretaries. 
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Tilt DESK OF TTtE SCRIBE 

Specimens of tlie clesl: of the scnTie can 
be seen in the Cairo Mnscuin* It often 
consisted of a portable palette with little 
recesses for holding the pens. 'Hie pen was 
made from the lecd /uneus inaritimus^ eiit 
slanting and sometimes frayed oirt in 
brush 1 ike fomi {illus. 186). Tlie palette had 
small depressions for holding one cake of 
red and one of black pigment for ink. 
The red sv'aS made from red ochre; the 
blacky from vegetable soot rruxed uith 
gum arable and water. Pap^^ms rolls found 
at Ilerculancum were written in ink made 
as ours is today^ from sulphate of iron^ 
nutgalEs, and gtim. Stone grinders sveio 
used to pulveri^' the itik matciiah w'hich 
was moisteried with vvatcr at the time of 
writing. Sometimes Egyptian ink svas car¬ 
ried in a little liag tied, to the palette. Its 
qiialily was excellent, surviving Ihirh' ceu' 
turics on both potsherd osiraca and 
papvTus. 

Ros’d! letter-wTiters carried amamented 
writing-cases, often handsomely inlaid. 

'Hie inkhorij used in Palestine is referred 
to by Uie prophet Ezekiel {a:i. "one 
man in the midst of them clothed in linen, 
with a writers horn by his side.” Such 
inkhoms^ usually of metal, are still used in 
remote secbomi by modem Palestinians, 
who tuck them into their ^rdles^ 

Usually, a crowd of witnesses looked on 
when loans were arranged, to attest fair 
rates of interest and cx>nfimi tliein if the 
lender falsified. 

CLAY TABLETS 

Nothing scn'cs as finer illustration of 
the manner in which the ciilttirc of the 
ancient Tigns-Euphrates \^ailc>' flowed into 
Syria, Palestine, and Egypt in Bible times 
than the clay business tablets and eylindcr- 
seals, of wlnclj wc shall speak below^ Re¬ 
cently, at Megiddo. overlooking the Plain 
of Esdraelon, cylinder impressions have 
been found on pottery' of the early third 
millennium b.c., and Early Bronze ;\ge 
‘^combed'' ware has come to light at Byblos 
on the Phoenieian coast. Tliis discovery' 
proves that jintcllcetnal aud business inter¬ 
change took place at almost the daw'u of 
history between the eastern Mediterranean 


seaboard and early Sumer, from whose city, 
Ur of the Chaldees, Abraharri carTTC {Gen. 

rive thousand years ago die mereliants 
of Sumer, whose merger w'ith Semitic 
Acead produced Babvloniau culture, had 
their accountants tnahe entries on tablets 
of clean-washed, kneaded, smooth clay from 
tlie great river beds. These small oblong or 
conical tablets, kiln-fired Or surulried, re¬ 
ceived while still w'cf the ienprint.s of Hie 
sfyitj^, a triangular pen of hard wood, 
bamboo, bijne, ivory', or mcLil. \Vlien the 
stylus, which had iKcn squared or bev-eled 
at one end and shaped to 3 lundlc nt the 
other, finished malong its neat lines of 
imprints, the tablet looked as if a Hny- 
footed bird had been hopping across it. 
Assyrians called their stylus qanu, from 
the word meaning ‘Teed." Reeds made 
ideal stvh because their hard pith did not 
easily absorb water. 

'lablcts were frequently inscribed on 
both sides. 

Cuneiform 

Tlie stylu5 made wedge-shaped cimei- 
form letters {now called "^cundfonn” 
from the Latin ciinctis. mennirg "wedge") 
to carry' the business coiumimieation. 
Prior to jooo p.c., the Sumerians had used 
pfctograpbie script, with hundreds of tiny 
pictures to indicate words. Tfiis vras the 
oldest written language. It gave w:ij' to an 
abbreviated set of symbols or letters, tlic 
Stimerinn cuneiform. As late as the seventh 
century B.c., the Persians rev'tved the 
ancient Sumerian cuiiciFonn on their im¬ 
portant inscriptions us u fad- In doing so 
they gave themselves a difficult task, for 
the original 500 or more cuncifonn signs 
denoting syllables lidd been reduced; and 
by ^ JO-5 20 B.c, they wtre hailed derwn to 
as fe\v as thirty-nine- 

Tlie cuneiform alt>liabet transmitted 
business messages in Babylonian, .'\isyriaii, 
Kittite, Human, Hebreiv* Phoenician, 
Egyptian, Aiiatolinn, Aramaic, and Indo- 
Iranian languages. In the spring of iqjj 
EHhu Grant discovered at Bctli-shcmesh 
a rare cuneiform record in a Canaanitc^ 
Semitic dialect—possibly a receipt for 
goods delivered in the fourteentli century 

B.C. 
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Here again in ilit ^^ide prevalence of 
cuneiform we see evidence of tlie constant 
infilirntion of infltiencei behveen ihc two 
great river valleys of the ancient EasL Tlie 
Nile and the Tigris-Eqph rates v, erc ically 
two equally important rockers on tlie cradle 
of ci^'iiization. Egyptians wrote on clay 
tablets and on their env-n papyvus in hiero¬ 
glyphics. In cuneiform script wetc writ¬ 
ten the well-known ofEcial documents, the 
Tell-eMmama Letters (c. 1400-1550 b.c.)* 
some joo clay tablets camming the business 
correspondence of the Egyptian king^, 
Amennotep HI and Anienhotep IV+ Ac¬ 
cording to Sir nindcis Petrie, the litst 
Egyptian markings of owTicrship were made 
in prehistoric times in the form of lines 
scratched on pottcrv. Tins long before 
the first Egyptian Jiieroglyphic pictograms 
appeared, perhaps on ivory. 

Parallel lines of cuneiform, often in 
columns, in neat wedges, were an altrac- 
ti\e form of writing, but diEcult to deci¬ 
pher. Many of the chaice little tablets 
Owned by museums such a$ the Metro- 

olitan Museum of Art and the University 

fuscutn at Pliitadclphia are only now in 
process of Iransbtion, Scholars need a 
grammar of the Acc,id language and of the 
various dialects in which cuneiform docu¬ 
ments have been wTitten. Use of cuneiform 
in ever) day business was discontinued tw'O 
or three centuries before Christ. *111? 
easier Aramaic was suhstitulcd among 
many eastern merchants. Jesus used the 
AnmiaJe for bis daily contacts with people, 

BirsiNtss Documents 

Business documents on Babylonian clay 
tablets, which arc almost imperishable, 
have survived in vast numbers, many of 
ttiein from 1000 bx. at Nippnr iu the 
heart of ancient Sumer, on the early course 
of tlic Euphrates. Nippur has served the 
^vorld well, because its merchant priests 
^cce^rded on clay cv'cry minute business 
transaction, thus’ prr^'rving the details of 
everyday life. Tablets bear reeeipi^, for 
example, indicating that interest at the 
race of 20 per cenL has been paid for six 
months on a loan of four shekels of silver. 
Such a clay receipt is in tlie University 
Museum at Philadelphia. 

Ckiy cones resembling modem ict-^ream 
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cones, carried cuneiform records into foar¬ 
ing kilns, or were baked in hot .Meso¬ 
potamian sun. A clay cone from Ur ap¬ 
pears in illustration 76. Important docu¬ 
ments, after being inscribed with the styim, 
were often placed in a eluv envelope which 
bore the seal of the sender, the name of 
die addressee, and often a repetition of the 
message. To open the communication, the 
clay emclopc bad fo be cracked. Illustra¬ 
tion 75 shows 3 tablet with envelope, from 
Nippur, dated in the reign of Samsu-iiuna, 
C.1900 B.C., shortly before the time of 
Abraham. 

'Ibc small clay tablet at left of ^oup of 
two in illustration 7S is from archives of 
the lenipk of E-bana in Sippar, written in 
iieo-Babylonian cuneiform in the 7th year 
of the Tckn of Nabunaid {549 a,c.), eleven 
years bewre the conquest of Babylon by 
iledes and Persians under Cyms. 

Tlic accompanying tablet was written in 
the tw'entj'-firth year of Darius, King of 
Babylon (497 bx.), during the Jewish 
Caplivity^. It is an official Tetter from a 
priest of tbe sun-god* telling the super¬ 
visor of supplies for the temple that the 
allotted barley has been dispen-sed to die 
temple treasury' w'Orkers through their fore¬ 
man—an interesting commentary on me¬ 
ticulous labor policies. 

The tidy little clay tablet in illustration 
79 carries a list of puyincnts on leases held 
by tenant farmers on land belonging to the 
sun-god, Shamash. The rent was ordi¬ 
narily paid in firm produce. Tliis tohlet, 
now id tlie .Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
was written in neo-Babylonian cuneiform 
at Stppar in the fourth year of Cyrus, 
of Babylon (507 b.c.). Cyrus is mentioned 
in ][ Chron. 30:21 in coimcetion wath the 
rebuilding of the Jerusalem 1 'cmple. 

Tbe contents of early Babylonian com- 
municatiods arc a monotonous business 
jargon, suggests Elihu Grant (illus. 74-77). 
Thej' deal with sixty-year leases whose 
terms have been met in advance^ they 
record deeds, mortgages, sale of slaves, pur¬ 
chase of sCvcr mines, bankruptcy pnoct^- 
ings, vrills* promissory' notes, and purchase 
of fields lor the culOvation of sesame for 
oil. One of these contracts published by 
Grant tells of three men hujing an unoccu¬ 
pied house alongside zelxmaqairad—what¬ 
ever this picturesque name iraplies—and 
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says that Hicv paid "for its full price^ kn 
gin of silver^*' tiiooigh so Hi at Iho former 
(j^^ncr would not complain at Inter date. 
At Ras Shainra, Syria, opposite tlic island 
of Cjpnjs* in Uic library' of an ancient 
theological scniinaryv tablets have been 
found roistering Hie ships which used this 
port. 

ITiSTOtttc CuiTf Rjecords 

One of the most famous cuneiform 
documents is Hie Code of Hammiirabif 
sixth ting of the west Semitic dynasty' of 
Babylon (c-iyaS b.c.). Various inscrip' 
tioiis of the detailed laws by which this 
j\morilc mcrclnant king cncoiiragcdH pro 
tected, and guided businessmen were 
crcctcdi We know best the one found in 
Susa, the Persiari city of Shushan which 
figures in the story of ^cen EsHicr 
(Esther 1:2). Tlie record was inscribed on 
a stele, or upright slab^ at whose top was 
cars'cd the txiorded, Persian^apped king 
receiving from the sun-god Shamash Hie 
code for his subjects. Shidcnfe End inter¬ 
esting contact lichvccn this scene and the 
later codiEcation by' Moses of the Deca¬ 
logue on Mount Sinai (Ex. 70:1-17). In 
belts of finely chiseled cuneiform running 
around the stele are about 2S2 laws regulat¬ 
ing business or ctabonitc commercial tranS' 
actions of almost 4.000 years ago. Ham- 
niunibi lived c. two ccnturii's after Abra¬ 
ham. 

Mho cuneiform records of btisincss bc- 
tw'ccn Amenbotep III and Amenhotep IV, 
referred to above, give vivid insight into 
the enterprises in which these Egyptian 
mlcrs and tlieir neighboring vassal kings 
en^ged. About ^00 of tliese clay letters 
were found in iSSy and 1891 by Egyptian 
workmen wlio accidentally chanced upon 
a Crumbling chest in Aklicnalon^s royal 
office building at Aniama, iSo miles south 
of Cairo. Tlie clay letters proved to be 
correspondence between vassal rulers and 
Amenhotep III and Amenhotep IV, the 
latter the spiritual iiionotbcistic young 
king Akhenaton who reigned from 1 ^87 to 
13G6 Bx. Ibcy discuss tlie exchange of 
copper, wool, oik manufactured novelties 
of Eighteenth Dynasty' and deal with 
sundry other historic makers dispatched 
froin Uru-saljm f later Jerusalem? J and 


other cities of the Middle East. Tlu'sc let 
ters, lost for 3,000 years, constitnU: the 
^'oldest pouch of international correspond¬ 
ence." 

Thus W'e see that cuneiform's wedge- 
shaped letters were the A B C, of aiicicnt 
business transactions, oen as the Ikench 
language more tlian thirty cent lines later 
prciuilcd as an intcniational vehicle of 
diplomats. 

.\mong the first clay tablets published in 
m odem tiiiies were those tirmslstcd by 
Albert Cby, dating from Hie reign of 
Esarhaddon, son of Sennacherib^ (681- 
668 B.c.). Their subject matter Included 
personal contracts, temple ardrives reveal¬ 
ing payments by individual constitu¬ 
ents, and names of a large number of for¬ 
eigners, Amoritcs and .Aramaeans, serN'ing 
in the temple. iTiese old “church treas¬ 
urers' books” put us in dose touch w'lth 
the bcnev'olcnt giv'ing of long ago, in terms 
of barley', oil, cattle, wool, and "old dates 
for grinding," 

probably the earliest day tablets which 
can he completely read at present dale 
from about 3000 e.c. Tlicse were found 
at Nippur and at Ur, on the Euphrates. 

Tracing nciv horizons in history', Wil¬ 
liam F. .Mbright tells of 1,000 clay tablets 
found in Hie traditional home courrtn' of 
"the Babylonian Noah," at Tell Fatah; 
and of Several thousand tablet.^ from 
Sumciian Lagash (c.2400 nx,). llie latter 
tablets are coneemcd with items of temple 
administration. 

Since IQ35 more Hian 20,000 Babylo¬ 
nian clay tablets have been found at hfari, 
which controlled tlie Euphrates for 300 
miles. In the ropl palace, covering more 
than fifteen acres, 5,000 tablets proved to 
be letters from princes :md offiemL to Hie 
merchant king. They reveal hoiv labori¬ 
ously hitiiful Babylonians were to their 
business enterprises. One tablet carries the 
names of nearly 1.000 trade-guild niembers. 

Ihos the clays cry out, even as the 
stones of old Jerusalem Cry' out t'ldr 
nndent story. Tlie tablets reveal an amaz¬ 
ing energ)' among merchants of 5,000 years 
ago. n S^itic interest in trade svhich still 
persists, and a scrupulous concern for care¬ 
ful bookkeeping, bumcrians, like ancient 
Egj-ptians, savs Tli^ophilc J. Meek of the 
LTniversity o( Toronto were "doing cube 
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rckots'* licfmc b.c. Before ^ooo b.c. 
they Kad lound the concet fQnnii1:i for 
calculating the area of a rectanglc and 
were well on their way to the intricacies of 
'■^,141!' 

According to Mcck^ ancient Cappa- 
dociLUis, whose plentiful silver attracted a 
colony of old Aceadinns about sooo b-c,, 
are given credit for developing the first 
letters of credit, drafts, and eheehs. 

One of the world's famous collections 
of Babylonian and jAssyriuii cuneiform 
business djronielcs and history-hidcn bas- 
reliefs of curly-bearded hings is tlit: prop¬ 
erty of the British Museum. Mere are 
many of tlie Amama Letters, written in 
sevc^ ty’pes of euncifonn and on clay 
native to various westem Asiatic btids 
from which they were dispatched to the 
Egyptian kings. This collection also in¬ 
cludes some of the baiTehshapcd clay 
cylinders current in Babylon of the sistfi 
and fifth centuries b.c., carrying a cimct- 
form prayer of Nabonidus for his son Bel¬ 
shazzar. A he^agoTkal clay cylindcT tells in 
Cunciiurm of sbt campaigns of Sennacherib, 
King of .'^snTia^ including the story of bis 
nvarch ogalnst Hezekiah and his siege of 
Jerusalem, There are, too, interesting 
''SyllabaTics” with parallel columns of 
Sumerian cuneiform signs, the simplified 
Assyrian, and the Nco Babylonian char¬ 
acters vvhiclv displaced the nrore cornpli* 
eated archaic fonns. 

^rhe Museum of the University of Pcnri' 
sylvania in Philadelphia and the Oriental 
Institute of the University' of Chicago arc 
rich in recently recovered Mesopotamian 
treasures of clay business transaehons. 

Illustra tion 77 shows a barrel-shaped clay 
cylinder from Babylchn, bearing in Cunei¬ 
form □ boast of Nebuchadnezzar, similar to 
the "I, NcbucliLidnezrar” passages of 
Dan, 4. 

We found it woitli a special hip to 
Philadelphia to spend a day among the 
clay tablets in the Universib,' Museurn, 
Development of writing, from tlie first 
pictcgraphic imprints on clay made b\' 
that ancient non-Semitic Sumerian people 
who migrated into lower Babylon from a 
base farther cast, about &,ooq ycai^ ago, to 
the earliest cuneiform invented b%' their 
scribes, is traceable here. It includes the 
famous Ililprceht collection of thousands 


of bihlets from Nippur, Some of tlicse 
have cuneiform multiplication tablets from 
1 to 19 iW'Tillfii C.2000 B.c.J, square rooh 
from I to I a (c.aiod b.c,), and a com¬ 
plete Sumerian grammar, dealing with pro 
nouns, fur scholars at a temple school in 
1100 B.c. The Sumerian tablets of the 
University^ Museum set forth the oldest 
written literature of any signifieancr evt-r 
recovered - Schohirs arc only now realizing 
the vast influence of SutncriaTi composi¬ 
tions on the entire Middle East. 

,\,veii:vr KrrofiiTORiES 

Repositories for business documents on 
cuneiform tablets have been Found in 
Palestine, at Gezer, near the flail of Judg¬ 
ment (c.fifteentli century' n.c.). At Tel! 
cMIesi near the Egj'ptian border has been 
found a storage house for commercial 
"flics,” and at Samarja. capital of Israel, 
the "Ostraea House of Ahab" has been 
excav-ated. The famous Lacin'sh Letters 
on ostraca fragments were found in a 
little chamber near the guardroom, where 
they' had pcrliaps Isccn filed for safekeep¬ 
ing! Tlie great library' of Assurbanioal at 
Nines'ch W".3S made up of files of small clay 
tablets. Egy'ptian libraries contained papy- 
ms rolls looking like quantities ol grad¬ 
uates' diplomas. Tire famous Itbrarics of 
Egyptian Alexandria contained hundreds of 
thousands of ppy'rus rolls, literary', as w'cl! 
as commercial, records. According to Al¬ 
bright. this greatest library' of the andent 
Hast and the first ever installed in a roy^l 
palace, grew because of the hobby-collcct- 
ing of the last j\ssyrian king, Sardanapalus 
(66S-626 B.c,). Thii ruler had liis scribes 
copv thousands of “lost” clay tablets from 
Babvlonian temples. It is ^d that this 
king, w'ith such a 7.esl. should at long last 
have grown discouraged over international 
issues and have bnmed himself, his wives, 
and his treasures in the palace which had 
become imdcrmined by the swiih of the 
Tigris River 

SEALS 

Cvi.iKnrKSf..vt.S 

W^htti the letter-writer had finished his 
cuncLfunu message, he had the sender and 
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the witnesses remove fiorn around their 
necks their outi small evdinder and 
roll them over the still-wet clay to make 
their signatures (illus. So)r 

Tlicie personal and royal cylinder-seals^ 
’.vhich have survived tlic siTCcks of time as 
liave no other artistic devices of everyday 
life in Uie Middle East^ were made 
the subfcct of mo tinmen hd study by Henri 
A. Frankfurt^ Research Professor of 
Oriental Archaeology^ at the Oriental In¬ 
stitute of the University' of Chicago. He 
fully documented Hie developtncnt of seals 
from die prchistoiic period through tlie 
dyaiastics of ancient Sumer and Babylon 
and the influential Persian period. He 
rounded out lus research with reprorts on 
cylinders found in the nations haring a 
'^periphera]" relationship to Mesopotamia 
—Cappadocia, Syria, Egypt, the Aegean 
Lslands, and India, llie stiide-nt who feasts 
his cyirs ujjon the forty'-seven full-page 
plates of I'T.inkforHs cylinders gains some 
idea of their unique eiiolution. 'Ihey be¬ 
gan as little more than tiny day spools 
scratched by prehistoric hands w'itli twigs 
in attempts to depict a god, the heud of a 
sheep, or a flower rosette. They later dc- 
s'doped the brocade designs of the first 
early dynastic period, and the borders of 
charming tiny stags with branching antlers 
of tlic tiiird early dynastic period, and the 
epic scenes Bom myths and cs'cryday life 
left by the Seal-cutters of Sargon's age 
{illusr So). Little wonder that a research 
thesis has been lately dc^'elopcd around 
the depiction of animals in these cylinders 
of the ancient East. 

Of great human interest is the lapis 
lanuli seal of Queen Shub-ad, which was 
found by Leonard M^oollcy at Ur of the 
Chaldees. It was tossed into her grave after 
all her other treasures and her court had 
been hiiiicd sacrificially w'ith her. Tliis liny 
bit of art identified the amazing finds seen 
today in the University Museum at Phib- 
delphia or at Baghdad. 

The matcnal in Frankfort's Cylinder 
.^eals, supplemented by CyJmdcr Seals 
from fhe Diyab Region f dealing with 
almost 1,000 stratified seals found during 
Ills direction of work for seven yean in 
Iraq under tlie auspices of the Oriental 
Institute of the University' of Chicago), 
presents treasures of rescaling art. Leon 


Lcgrain, of the University of FennsyKania, 
has published two ^'o]umes equally autliori- 
tativc in the field of cylinder-seals. ProE 
ably more readable arc tlie many casual 
references to "seal-hunting" in the charm¬ 
ing Letters of 7 '. E, Laurence. No Eu¬ 
phrates Valley heat was too intense to deter 
him from searching among natis'e hovels 
for gem-cut seals to send back to friends 
in Kngbiid. Cylstidcr-seals were incised on 
many hard surfaces, from baked clay to 
lapis lazuli, gold, silver, camelian, bine 
chalcedony, rock cry's tab pink marble, 
iasper, shell-core, ivory, and glaz<xl pottery. 
'Fheir artistic quality was rcmarLiblc svhen 
we consider that up until Assyrian times 
they' w'Crc chiseled with inelficicnt copper 
took. In early Ei^’pt, cylinder-seals were 
of wood, soon followed by ivory'. Sfr 
I'lindcrs Petrie claiuicd that w'nhing, w'hieh 
came in In' Egypt w-ith the First Lh'nasty', 

E robjbly from Babylonia, h.is its earliest 
nowu example in the signature of one 
king Ka and in the seal of tlie early his¬ 
toric long. Nar-mer. 

The art of engraving designs or letters 
on gems as in cylinder-seals is knovvn as 
"gUptic art.*’ ITie art influence of Baby'- 
Ionian cylinder-seals hns been very wide. 
Frankfort thinks that their pilmettcs, 
winged bulk, and genie motifs have left 
traces in Greek and c\'cn Romanesque 
decoration. 

The most ^'aluab 1 e seals, of course, are 
those which carry' cuneiform inscriptions 
as well as designs. 

'Ihe wctl-knoivn seal of Darius the Great 
shows the king in liis Iwo-whcelcd chariot, 
between two dale palms, Mk charioteer is 
driving over one lion; the king, with bow 
in hand, stands ready to shoot another lion 
standing on his hind k-gs. The w'inged disk 
is at the top center of the seal, along with 
the letters of the god Ahum Mazda, At 
the left is a trilingtijl cuneiform inscrip¬ 
tion saying in old Persian, Median, and 
Babylonian, *T .im Darius the great klng,'^ 
Seals containing both a picture and written 
matter prove of exceptional interest, 
Amazirig sets of cuneiform inscriptions 
w-ritten on kirge tablets of gold and sih-ec 
have been found in the foundations of the 
palace of Darius at Fersepolis by the 
Oriental Institute of the University' of 
Chicago. 
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J/Vh-ll-lVOLE SlL\LS 

Tlic "little stone rollers*' of 2500 n.c. 
were used not only in signing Babylonian 
clay docnoitiits but in mailing safe for 
shipment to distant parts )ars containing 
valuable papers or cominoditics. A ciotn 
was placed o%cr the neck, soft clay smeared 
on lop of the binding cord, and tlic cylin¬ 
der rolled cw'cr the in (id. If die seal 
w'as unbroken upon arrival the merchan¬ 
dise wais intact. 

Bales of goods were also sealed by 
stamped cords. Cyltiider-seals signed clay 
bills of lading even before the invention 
of an alphabet. 

In the Universih' Museum at Phila¬ 
delphia tlictc are kinips of clay which once 
were "iioppcTs" of now-lost jars. Thci' still 
bear the imprint of s'anished seals, marks 
of tlie cords which tied cloth osier the 
mouth of the jars, and even the marks 
of the cloth itself- In this same collection 
we can trace the evolution of seals from 
the earliest buttons with geometric designs 
(possibly mtTC beads) to the predynastic 
Sumerian cylinder-seals in Babylonia prior 
to 5000 ErC„ with simple animal or human 
fonns for designs, t.atcr, hunting scenes or 
groups of pctiple appear on the seals. We 
marvel at the skill of primitive men wwk- 
ing such delicate and lifelike little friezes 
as intaglios for use in business signatures. 
^V’'e Inuc learned by experience writh out 
uwTi little Biibvbnian cylinder-seal from 
the age of Abraliam th.it it requires con¬ 
siderable skill to roll otu a legible Impres¬ 
sion on wet clay. 

In Judaea records of ownership were 
often imprinted on cby jar bandies while 
still wet. Private owners of large oli^c-oil 
and wine jars imprinted their personal 
seals on the bandk^s. Tliis custom did not 
prc^nil in the nenthem Idngdoin. At 
Megiddo on the Plain of Esdraclnn a sen- 
sahonal find has been made in the fonn 
of a jasper rovat seal imprc.iston. It shmu 
a well-csccutLd; figure of a lion and eanies 
a Hebrew inscription, "Belonging to 
ShemSf servant of Jeroboam.’* Tlic famoits 
Seal of Gtdaliah, rescued from debris in 
Lachish mound near the Persian gateway 
below the outer city wall, bears traces of 
the ppvTus "weave" of its document to 
which the .seal was alfivcd lie fore it had 


hardened in the sixth century' b.c. This 
Gcdaliah is probably he who was appointed 
governor of UiC cities of Judaea by 
Nebuchadnezzar (Jer. 40:5} when tlie 
Babvhjtikm invader left the city. Gcdah.ili*s 
headquarters were at Xfizpah (Jer. 40:8) 
imtii fic was Ircachernnsfy shin by the 
Jewish ^'^oyalist” leader, Ishmael. To 
Gcdaliah tlie Judaean prophet Jeremiah 
voluntarily attached himself as he remained 
W'itli "the pcfsple diat were left in the 
land " at the time of the Qiptivity’. HTii^ 
tiny pinkish red-clay scab therefore, puts 
the modem scholar of the Bible in close 
touch with the sixlb-ccntury llebrcA' 
prophet. For light on jar-handle seals of 
the fifth, fourth, and third centuries r,c„ 
see Bnliefin No. p. 21, American 
Schools of Orionbl Research. 

I’or the winged-scroll design stamped 
on a jar handle made at Hebron in the 
jxjriod of the Hebmv monarchy, sec illus 
tration ^4. 

'Hie December, 1941 * Bulletin of the 
American Scliuol of Oriental Research, 
page 17, carries tlic imprint of "The Seal 
of an Official of King Ahaz.” 

From the norths button seals made then 
way to the Mesopotamian valleys and be¬ 
came the forerunners of the Bat seals w'c 
know' as “signets'* and ancestors of the 
innltiludes of "scarab*' seals. Scarabs, or 
beetle scats, bore cartouches or stone-cut 
iVTTibnts enclosed by an ovql line. Reigning 
Egyptian rulers mid court oEficials used 
tliese as signatures. Tliis signet or scarab 
type of seal was set in rings iind was tlit- 
ts'pe referred to in Gen. 41-4-1 "And 
Phaiaoh I'^iok olf bis signet ring from his 
band, and put it upon Joseph's band.” 
IluLs in Joseph was vested authority to 
sign contracts for stale business when be 
rcKle in the w-cond chariot with onlv 
Pharaoh ahead. Tor Jo.eph was "os'cr all 
the land cif Fgjqjt." I’or further infomia- 
tion on scarabs^ sec page 279, Jewelry* 

One of the most famous scarabs recently 
excavated is the huge pectoral scarab of 
v\nicJihotcp Ilf whicli came to light durin? 
the Lichish c.vcaialions. It carries in eight 
parallel lines of hieroglyphics the reoonJ 
of a lion hunt in the tenth yiar of the 
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reign of Ajnenhotfp III and Queen Tiy, 
1^05 H,C. 

OSI’ILVCA 

Osfuca were fragments of pottery 50- 
cnllod from the Greek word meaning 
‘^oyster shellr" As peasant-made pottery' 
Vr-as constantly getting broken^ there were 
alw-ays plenty ofostraca at hand on which 
to scratch memoranda of bnsincss rcceipth. 
Ostraca were also used for ballots in polit¬ 
ical contests such as the Athenians en¬ 
joyed, WTien a man vs^s voted against by 
too many of his opponents, he was "Ostni- 
dzcd/‘ or onsted. Some of the original 
ostraca cast against Tticmisloclcs have been 
excavated in: the Athenian Agora by the 
American School of Classical Studies, 
under Leslie Shear. In Athens, also, the 
vsTilcrs have seen cxcav'alcd ostraca cast 
against Aristides the Just in 4^^ n.c., he 
who was "ostracized” simply because peo¬ 
ple were tired of hearing him called '*TIie 
Just." Hipparchus, descendant of the great 
Pcisishnihis, was the first Athenian to fall 
victim to the practice of ostracnnin. To 
banish a citizen required sev'cral thousand 
votes by ostraca. 

One of lire largest osfrac'a: in the world 
is i yd, long—^part of the ‘*Story of 
Sinuhe.” Tliis Twelfth PvTiastv' Egyptian 
classic tdls how a courtier flees from Egypt 
to Palestine at;d then returns to political 
favor. It is in the Cairo Museum today. 

PAPYRUS DOCUMENTS 

If nur letter-writer On his ancient street 
WHS an Egyptian, he usually wrote on 
papyrus or r<^-paper instead of clay tab¬ 
lets (illus. 186)* And his customers signed 
their messages with Elat signets or scarabs, 
TYiesc seals proved more convenEcnt for 
papvrus than the cylinder type used 011 
Babylonian hibicts. 

Papyrus sheets were made from the tall 
Nile papcr-rccd, Cypertis papyrus. Strips 
from the center of the sedgy stalls were 
placed side bv side and another sheet of 
shorter strips laid at right angles on top of 
them, Tlic whole vwis hammered into a 
tliin "paper” whose layers adhered after 
soaking in Nile vinter or stuck because of 
cUitinoijs matter from the reeds, 'flic 
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papyrus sheets were burnished smooth with 
,shell or ivory' and were then joined to make 
the desired length- "^nie message ran '"the 
right way of the fiber/* parallel to the 
length of tlic papyrus. Tied into rolls, 
these became the books of ancient account¬ 
ants and men of letters, Jlicy were used 
not only in Egypt but in Palestine, Syria, 
Greece, and Italy. Up until mcdievHl times 
in Italy papytus was used for Latin manti- 
scripts, 

Egyptian papyrus was shipped to ancient 
paper-manufacturing centers, such as 
By bios. 

PapyTus business documents were cieam- 
Lli-white when new and turned to a beau¬ 
tiful brown with age (illus. Sq). Some very' 
famous papyri have been rescued from 
huge rubbish heaps in Egypt, where they 
wore disintegrating into Jertiiizcr, On 
mummy cases, which were made of old 
jjapyrus sheets. Sir Flinders Petrie found 
runny priceless messages. 

hludi of the Old Testament was written 
on papiTiis. 1 'hesc records have decayed in 
the damp Palestinian climate and perished, 
3S fiistoric clay inscriptions liavc not. 
Tlicrcfore, we can expect relatively few of 
the "original manuscripts” to come to 
light. ■tJlhcr portions of the Old Testa¬ 
ment were doubtless written on animal 
skins, or leather, tlie forcruimcr of parch¬ 
ment and vellum. T lie latter was devcloj^jcd 
at Pcr^imtnn, in the second eentury' p.c., 
possibly at a rime when Egypt was refusing 
to export her papyrus reeds. 

lIiEjtocLYPinc, Hieiutic. avu Df-Monc 

WmTixe 

WTicn ancient Egy'ptians wrote on papy¬ 
rus they used fiieroglyphies, or pietograms, 
a 00mplicated series O'f little pictures. Each 
picture represented an idea or a sound, 
such as the '"sacred ey'C of Osiris,” the 
symbol of the hawk-god Horns, the ankb 
or key of life, the sun symbol, or the cir- 
louchcs of kin^s. 'i*he hieroglv'phs ran up 
and dottTi, or if horizon lallv armnged were 
read from right to left. The word signs 
appeared Iwst when carved in stone, as 
on the obelisk at I leliopolis- :\ speedier 
alphabet than the hieroglyijhs (sacred to 
priests) was the cursive Jiierafie; a still 
speedier "shorthand" wtis the popular 
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dcniDfic Egyptian script, IniCiiptions in 
hieroglyphics* detnotic script, and Greek 
were dcciphfitd by the French schnliir* 
Jean-Fmn^ais ChamptjIUciii work¬ 

ing on the bmous Rosetta Stone. Thus 
wns unlocked the secret of all Egyptian 
hieroglyphics. 

SoMi; Famqos Patyhus Docu!iJ£.kts 

After its conquest by Alcjcander the 
Great m 33,2 n.c-, Egj^t turned ont many 
beautiful papyrus business contracts in 
Greek. From' tJiis same period arc the 
Archives of Zenon, a Carian Greek in the 
economic ministry of Ptolemy II. These 
papyri* in the Cairo Museum today* illus¬ 
trate many aspects of Gnicco-Egy'ptian life 
in Alexantlria* Palestine* and Egypt. 

From Elephantine, in upper E^-pt, 
valuable ppyri originating wHm the colony 
of Jew'S livdng there in the fifth cenhiry' 
B.c, have been found. Among them is the 
famous Passm er l,ettcr. 

Priceless are tlie Oxyrliynchus Pajjyri 
found in EgVTit, 120 miles south of Cairo* 
in rubbish heaps* Tlic>' appear to carry' say¬ 
ings of Jesus. A scTolJ of '"The Rittial of 
tlie Dead," ft. long, beautifully written 
and illuminated* iu hieraHc cbanicters, is 
housed at the Brooklyn Museum* 

A page from the Wilbour PapvTUs. WTit- 
ten in liicratic script* is seen irr illustration 
&9* Tliis dates from the reign of Rtunesscs 
V (c.i I 50 d*c.) and is part of the longest 
of all secular Egyptian manuscripts. Tt 
gives amazing facts about land tenure and 
lists of geognipliical names which havt 
helped in locating hitherto unknown places 
in Egypt* It is now in the Brooklyn 
Museum* 

WOODEN T.^LETS 

Letter-writers used wooden tablets be¬ 
fore and after the invention of papyrus, 
riicy whitewashed tlie tablets or cmeted 
the surface with mud or wax to reedve the 
Imprints. Even down to Nesv Tcstinient 
times writing tablets continued iu use. 'Fhe 
father of John the Baptist, stricken dumb 
until the birth of his son, asked for a 
writing tablet* aud wrote, saying. His name 
is folin'' (Luke 1:6^)‘ 
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PARCH NEE NT AND VELLUM RECORDS 

By New Testament times parcbments* 
prepared from goatskin, antelope hide, or 
sheepskiu, and vellum from fine kidskin 
were being used, in addition to papyTUS 
paper. PauTs particrular reference in 1 1 Tim. 
4:13, suggests that V’ahuble documents 
were confided to pardimcnt rather than to 
perishable papynis: *‘bring . . . the books* 
especially the parch men IsThis suggests 
that our New Tcstainent W3S written on 
parchment and on s'cllum, as well as on 
papyrus. Were the parchments Paul dc‘ 
sired portions of the Old Testament on 
leather* or new notebooks in which to 
inscribe letters to his Christian friends? 

MONEY JN BIBLE LANDS 

OLD TrS^CVME*ST ■'XfONFV 

King Solomon Avas the richc.'it man of 
his day* with an incniiie from w'cighed 
talents fapproximately $20,000,000) fl 
Kings 10:14]. stood iu an armor of 
beaten gold. 

Yet Solomon had literally not one coin 
to rub against another* For he who was 
"wiser than all tlie children of the cast* 
and all the Avisdom of Egj'pt” ruled from 
973 D.c. to 933 B.c.;; and the first coins 
did not appear in tlit coffers of trade until 
a king of Lydb in AACStem As^ia Minor iti- 
A'eiited diE convenience in the seventh cen¬ 
tury' B.c. Til is was shortly before the rime 
of King Croesuif* of '"rich as Croesus" 
fame. 

Daw'k of Coikage 

Lydians used both eleetniiii alloy and 
gold and silver sbiiidards* Even the famous 
treisuic of the Cretan kings of Knossos 
contained no coined money, allhoiigli 
Miiioans in the third mineniiium B.e 
had borrowed from Egyptians the custom 
of w'cighing silver and gold. A silver coin 
from Kno^sos bearing the famous Cretan 
labyrinth is seen today at the American 
Xumbinatics Society Museum iti New 
York, But this dates from only the first 
century' b.c. 
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Lj'dians were Anatoliaiis wlio had miiiglt'd 
with Ilittitcs and other inv>ading |xy>p1cs. 
Taking advantage of the pltnitiful gnld 
and siU'cr of Uieir mines and stream beds^ 
they turned out so nuich nmney' that coins 
w'cre plentiful by 600 b.c. in the Greek 
cities of tlie Aegean, Thoughtful Greeks 
and clc\'CT Eu^ptians asked ihcmstlvcs why 
they had not invented this instnjimmt of 
trade. The Persian C^tus, who had con¬ 
quered Croesus and his eapitah Sardes, by 
546 ii.C.r carried back the coined-nioney 
idea into Persia. His successor^ Darius the 
Great (5=4-485 B.C.). sent minted money 
throughout the Pcrsian-Babylnnian 

business world, tie issued gold and allowed 
his satraps to coin silver. His trade cjupire 
exceeded anything yet seen < Excellent 
roads, plentiful eurrcrrcy, and astute traders 
w'ere sound basis for the prosperity and 
material grandeur carried over into the 
rcigti of his son Xerxes. 

VaLICE PY ’V^^EICIIT 

References to mnney in the Old Testa¬ 
ment am extremely confusing. We sug* 
gest that our readers consult the American 
Numismatics Society in New York or pub¬ 
lic libraries for authoritative volumes. One 
cause of confusion is tliat such words as 
"talent” and "shekel''' which later denoted 
minted currency w'cre in ancient times 
units of weight. The word "shekel” is 
dcrii,ed from the Hebrew shegci' (shdqai), 
"to weigh.” A Roman-Attic takut was 
equii-alcnt to 6,oao dcnariii, or drachms. 
The denarius was the most convenient 
coin lu the time of Christ, for it was die 
cqi.h\'alcnt of a laborer's daily wage, 

Tlierefore, when we read tiuit Abram 
paid to Ephron. the llittitc for tlie Ca%'e of 
Machpclah "four hundred shekels of sil- 
ler H . . current money witli tlie merchant” 
(Gen. 25:15+ Jacob in pay¬ 

ment for the bnd at Shcchcm where he 
had first pitched his tent handed over "one 
hundred pieces of money” (Gen, 55:19) 
w'C must not visualize their using coins. 
Lumps of metal W'cre used as cuncncy 
es-cn before they wen- stamped with a 
distinguishing mark. 'Fhe mark might take 
lire form of a god, a ship, a gate, a pig, a 
teiuiple, a chalice;, or an emperor. 
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EclYPn.^^‘ MojfEV AMOXC IteesEW^s 

In Old Testament times Palestine mer¬ 
chants used bars Or wedges of metal 
stamped with their private markings, sueli 
as ati ox, a giizelle, a hide or some other 
design of Babylonkirts or Egi'ptians. (See 
stor\^ of the w edge of gold stolen by Achan 
of tbe tribe of Jisdah in period of Joshn.i, 
fosh. 7:21.) Tlicy nkiO used the l-'gyplmn 
weigh t-and’SCiilc method of reckoning 
values. On one side of the serde was placed 
the merchandise under consideration; ou 
the other, rings or bracelets of gold, silver, 
iron, or copper. RccoCTi7.cd weights were 
also used on the scale. Egyptian money 
also took the form of wire, made of copper, 
iron, or gold. Small bags of gold dust were 
also "njoitey.” 

Joseph, overseer of Egypt for Pliaraoh. 
"gathered up all the money that was found 
in Egj'pt” from hungry Egyptians in ex- 
d>angc for grain, Tliis he deposited in the 
"Inrst Bank of Egspt," Phauioh's house 
(Gen, 47:14). And he saw to it tliat into 
the mouth of his brothers' grain sacks as 
Uie)^ started home to Palestine tlicir ro 
turned "bundles of money" were tucked 
(Gen, 42:55). But these bundles of money 
W'cre not flic neat rolls of counted coins 
or the packages of crisp new bilk we see in 
tcDers' windows at modem banks. Tliev 
were probably tlic w’cigiicd nietal rings 
used by both Eglt'ptians and Palesliiiians. 
As late as the time of Jeremiah we read. 
"1 . . . weighed him the nioiicy in the 
balances''^' (Jcr. 52:10). And in tlic New 
Tcstameiat tlie chief priests, in issuing the 
bctravral money' to Judas, "weighed unto 
him tliirty pieces of silver" (Matt. 26:15). 
Tliesc were actual coins. Tlie w'eighing sros 
to test their "standard.” 

Here 31C Old Testament examples of 
money by weight: 

"hi.'i oblation was one silver platter, the 
weight whereof was a hundred and thirty 
sliekdsj one silver bowl of sevenri' shekels 
. . . one golden spoon of sev’enty shekels" 
(Num. 7:15, 14). 

"David gave to Oman for the place 
[the historic threshing-floor on which tlie 
Temple wtis built] six hundred shekels of 
gold by weight" fl Chron. 21:25). 

"And they fetched up . . .out of Egypt 
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a chariot for S« liundifed shekels of silver” 
(Jl Cliron. 1-17)- 

the weight of llic nails [for the 
'I’cmplc at Jeriis;ileTn] was fifty shekels of 
gold {II Chron. 3:9)+ 

''Tilis shall thc^' give, every one that 
passeth over; half a shekel after the shekd 
of the sanctuary (the shekel is twenty 
gcrahs). half a "shekel for an offering to 
Jehovah" (Ex. 30:13). For ^-alue of the 
gcrah vveighl-unllf sec page 147. 

Even before coinage^ small lumps of 
recognised mctiil were accepted* "A picoe 
of silver and a loaf of bread" were paV' 
ments suggested in T Sam. 2136. Anti when 
the 5cr\’anl of young Saul, ivho had gotten 
lost while searching for lost asses, came to 
tlic prophet Samuel, he said to Saul, “Be¬ 
hold, 1 have in my hand the fourth part 
of a shekel of sflwr; this W'lll 1 gis'C to the 
man of God, to tell ns our w'ay.” ITiis 
quarter-shekel of Uic tenth ccutun' n.c., 
Vt'£ rdtcralc, was not 3 corn but a 
weighed portion of silver. 

Sometimes both barter and exchange of 
metal figured in a business transaction. It 
is well at this point to rccoeiiiie some mat¬ 
ters of definition. "Barter' is "traffic by 
exchange,** the transfer of one commodity 
of known I'alue for anotlier of equal 
worth* Barter is being rmived in the Mid¬ 
dle East today, where edibles and otlict 
staples arc being exchanged between com¬ 
munities. “CuTTcne],''' IS monev^ in jctuall 
use, with prex'olcnt legal tender, it limy or 
mav not be coins; it is sometimes mere 
Lumps of metal with known vjduc* “Coins'' 
are '"pieces of metal made into official 
mone}"^ by having the authorized stamp of 
a mint upon their face.*' Therefore, we see 
that autliors of the Bible meant bv' 
"jjiOfiey^" more than we do when we speak 
of coins or currency, 

Tn Eg>’pt. where metal rings were ctis- 
lomarv, pa^mrent of taxes to overlords of 
the Nile \ 4 llcy wtts also made in terms of 
measures of com, potter)’, and other goods 
carried bv long lines of attendants. AVe see 
fine examples of this ill the famous bas- 
reliefs [with touches of color) lining the 
Tomb of *ri at Saqqarah. TTicy furnish 
graphic evidence of trade proc^iircs in 
Fifth Dv'nastj' Egvpt fc.a40011.0.)* Joseph, 
when he Imd comered the money of the 
famine-strickcii Egyptians, said, “Give your 


cattle: and I W’ill give you for cattle, if 
money fail."' (Gen. 47:16), 

Also in Samaria or the ninth ccnlurj’ 
B.c, we sec both money and bartered units 
figuring in business* King Ahab, coveting 
Naboth's vineyard to make an herb garden, 
offered him money or “better vintyard" 
(1 Kings 31:6)* This was two centuries 
before coined momy appeared* 

Metal was never the exclusive unit of 
value in Old Testament times* Abraham, 
Jacob, and Lot reckoned their wealth in 
terms of thousands of cattle and camels, 
sbeq) and oxen. So, too, the wealth of the 
enigmatie Job of Uz consisted of "'seven 
thousand sheep, and tJiree thousand 
camels, and five hundred yoke of oxen," 
etc. [Job i?3). Just as silver jcwclr)' and 
lumps of ancient amber w’om about the 
necks of women in tiic lonely Desert of 
Bettsheba today constitute their inherited 
capital, so, too, in Old Testament times, 
the Children of Israel reckoned their booN 
captured from tlie Midianitcs in “fewels of 
goM, anklc*ehaiiis, and bracelets, signet- 
rings, C3^-rings^ and amlefs” (Norn, 31. 
50). W'onien of ancient Bethlehem wore 
their dowry coins on their head attire, a 
custom still seen in this Christian hilltop 

tOWTl. 

B-vhtlonia>" A^‘D Persian Monet AMO^■c 

Hebrzvvs 

Probably the first actual coins used by 
Israelites w-erc ones thc>' acquired during 
their Babylonian CapHvitj'. During the 
forh'-eight or more vtars of their sojourn 
bchvecn the rivers Euphrates and Tigris 
thci’ engaged in trade and were not too 
heavily oppressed. Upon tlicir return to 
rebuild the Temple at Jerusalem, thej’ 
carried money with them—something 
which not even their might)' kings David 
and Solomon had known. Tfieir hoard 
would have included some of tlic famous 
gold darics, from tlic word dara meaning 
“king” [riot Darius the Great, in particu¬ 
lar), and silver shekels, known as "'hledian 
shekels," weighing almost cigb^’-sev'en 
grains. The daric was a pure gold stator 
of about 130 ^ins, valued at something 
like the English gold pound* The Persian 
srglos were about half the w'cight of the 
light Babylonian shekel. 
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ri-liLlEST jEWiSll CoiJfACr 

WillEam l-\ AlbfigliL in BuNeliJf Xo^ 
53 of the Aiticrican Schools of Orion lul 
Rcscardi, describes some rare cxtiint tie- 
bre-ft' silver coins from the fauitl] cctihiry 
H.c. In spite o£ ccrhiin numbmatists' con¬ 
tention Unit these coins are not genuine, 
we agree with Albright tliat silver coinage 
exists. Three Hebrew coins are of the 
fointh centim'ti.c. (one with Hebrew, tw-o 
with ,\nimaic inscriptions). 'Dnis we are 
led to believe that under the Persian re¬ 
gime, during which many of the Hebrew 
religious practices culminating in the wav's 
of fesas developed, liigh priests of the 
little Judnenn state were pemritted to strike 
their own coins and to levy their own 
taxes. Iliis gives us a bit of insight, says 
Albright, into an obscure period of Jewish 
history. He is convinced that in the hlacca- 
bean period, it was John Hyreaniis (135- 
104 B.c.), and not bis father Simon, who 
first iastihitcd bronze coinage in this brief 
Jewish independent period of the second 
ccnttiry b-C. 

The Jews tended to be slow in nuking 
coins because of their hesitanOT about 
starnping tlic image of men or animals, in 
violation of the second coniiuandment. No 
Hebrew coins were issrred after the fall of 
Jerusalem in a.d. 70. llrcrc were never any 
gold Hebrew coins. Joppa may have been a 
Jewish coinage center, as Byblos was 
Phoenician. Syrian Antioch coined money, 
and Sepphoris in Galilee issued autono¬ 
mous bronze money in die time of Jesus 
(Roman era). 

An interesting series of Jewish coins 
has been unearthed at Bcth-el, a site more 
often mentioned in the Bible than any 
other exeqjt Jenisalem* Tliese coins date 
from c.ioo b.c. to a-p, 6S. 

TitE S.wJCTnAJiY Snuenn 

The sanctuary' shekd figures promh 
nently in Old Testament narratives. Ac¬ 
cording to the Mosaic law (Ex. 30; 13-15) 
everyone who left Egypt was expected to 
pay not only this sacred shekel, but also 
as a "ransom for his soul unto Jehovah . . . 
half a shekel after the shekel of the sanc¬ 
tuary i^thc shekel is twenty gemhs), half a 
shekel for an offering to jehovTiIi . . . the 


ricli shall not give more, and the poor 
shall not give less , , . to make atonement 
for yoiH' souls." Tlic law stales diat "all 
thy estimations shall be according to the 
shekel of the sanctuary: twenty' gerahs 
shall be the shekel” (Lei', 27:35). Atone¬ 
ment money w^as used "tor the scniT.ee of 
the lent of meeting." 

The earliest sanctuary shekels were prob¬ 
ably w'cf^icd money. In New Testament 
times the sanctuary' shekel was the Fhoeni- 
ciiin-Hebrew coin, 

NtU- IliSTAMENT MOXEV 

P-MisnyiAN 

A picture of the money in die cash- 
drawer of any great Jerusalem merchant of 
the first century' might include: 

1. A few old Persian silver siglos or gold 
darics c<iuivalent to about one English 
sovereign, brought back to Jemsalem by 
returning captives from Babylon. 'rhese 
were the first minted money ev'er used in 
Palcstinic, Tlie first Jewish shtkcE arc at¬ 
tributed by some scholars to the period of 
Ezra; and the beginning of Jeivish coinage, 
to resumption of comm unity' life centering 
about the restored 'Lcmplc. 

3. Small bronae and silver coins struck 
by Maccabcan John Vfyrcanus, 

' 3. Independently minted coins from the 
great Phoenician mints .'ll Tyre and Sidon, 
especially shekels and tetradnichms. [A 
half-shekel equaled about one Greek 
didrachm' a whole shekel, one Tyrian 
tetradrachm.) 

4. Elegant Greek silver and gold coins 
from tlic period of trade expansion under 
iUexander tlic Great throughout western 
.\s]a in the fonrtli century' r.c., such as 
silver drachms (didrachms and tetra- 
diachrns), gold staters, copper obols (1/6 
dradim), and leptons (smallest Greek 
coin). 

5. Standard coins of tlic Roman Em¬ 
pire, authorized hv' currency reforms of 
Caesar Augustus at beginning of Christian 
era. These alone were acceptable for gov¬ 
ernment t.ixes- 'Ihey included: tJic silver 
denarius, the most-u-SCd coin of New Testa¬ 
ment times in Palestine (mentioned at 
least sixteen times in the New TesLament, 
a day's wage for average laborer, equiinlcnt 
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lo about the Greek dracbm^, called the 
''shilling'^}; the brass dti|>Oiidi.us; copper 
05 (one-sixth of u denanusp called also 
■'^XMiny'*): balf-as {semis): qiaartcf-qs 
(quadtans, called also '‘fartidng’'): the 
^Id aureus (equivalent to about one Eng¬ 
lish pound)r 

6. Ptolenvaic Egvptiau Coinsp locally 
minted at Caza^ T^'^PP^p -^cre, and Sldon. 
Ilic silver Ictiadracnni bore the smiling 
face of 3 Ptolemy^ the eagle of Zeus^ and 
llie name of the mint. Others were the 
didmehm^ or silver shekel or stater (stand¬ 
ard coin),, and the gold oclodrachni. 

)amc$ H. Breast^ Says that the ''first 
Ptolemy issued the first state coins of 
Egyqjl.” Prev'iouslv, feixes had been paj'able 
in goods as uell os money (by vvei^l), or 
by some of the many foreign coins from 
Greek and other mints. Many of tlieso 
have been found in modern times at 
Damanhui and elsewhere. 

For photographs of denarius, IcptoRT 
drachm, tetiadraehm, aes, shekel (stater), 
"tribute penny, ' see illus, 90= 

Rdm-v^' Mouett 

Copper coinage in Italy began at the 
close of the fifth centmy' b.c. Rome issued 
her first silver in abS b,c-, after the fall of 
Tarantnm. In that year the Romani>Qini- 
piagnian scries bc^n. 

\Mien Caesar Augustus came to power 
jiust before the opening of the Christian 
era. he found Roman money SO depressed 
and disorganized that he suspended issues 
for a time. Abandoning the mint at Rome 
he set up a new one independent of the 
Senate, at Lugdunum, capital of his rich 
western province. Gauh 

At Lugdunnm. Augustus minted gold 
for the whole Empire and $ilv‘cr for the 
West, allowing Syrian Antioch, Alexandria, 
and other cities to issue silver for local use 
in the East. Spain and Africa also be 
allowed to mint local issues. 

Cr£:i:j: Coins 

Roman money contributes rich facts 
about the Conquests, customs, and religion 
of tbe energetic peninsula people. Some 
of the best portraits extant of .Alexander 
the Great, Vespasian, .Antiochus Epiph- 


H' 

ancs, and Tiberius arc on Roman eoin^ 
{it]us. 90}. But for artistic w^orth the Creek 
coins of the Mediterranean world are 
superior. 

These are difficult even to know in a 
superficial 'X3y because of their great 
variety. The pririlegc of minting was 
granted in the ccntraTly-controlled Roman 
Empire to many generals and governors. 
Blit in the Creek city-states coins tended 
to be parts of one of three great monetary^ 
STOlcms through the centuries, ilie follow¬ 
ing tabulation may be oversimplified, but 
it helps us understand something of the 
Greek coinage: 

Cold sj'stern, based on gold staters 
(standards) o£ Croirsus and me Persians, 

Silver mtem^ whose silver staters were 
first made by the island “pedlcfs" of 
Aegina, 

Bronze system used by Creek cities of 
Italy and Sicily, probably copying frnm 
earlier inhabitants. 

The drachm (handful) of obols, or 
ske^vers, comprising first Creek money, was 
important all througli New^ Testament 
times. 

Most Greek coins bear religious syTnbols. 
These may indicate that they were stnick 
at a temple, which frequently w:3S the 
business center of the community, ready 
to grant loans and receive estates. Or the 
symbol may have been a pions gicsturc to 
tlic god whose figure, dr mark, was struck, 
in the hope that this deity would bless the 
business transaction. Tlius the rose on tfic 
obverse of Rhodian coins refers not to the 
"Island of Roses" alone but to flelios, god 
of sunlight. The ports of Paul Reamed 
with the beauty of though t-provofcing 
Creek coins. 

Some scholars believe that tbe first 
Greek money was due to the business in¬ 
fluence of tbe Phoenician goddess .Astarte, 
whose cult spread to c^ery Mediterranean 
port where commerce flourished, 

Sih'cr monej^ waj to the Afric Greeks 
what gold was to Lydia, TTicy^ extracted the 
metal from their rich mines at Laurium 
w'hidi are still operating on the rocky 
peninsula bebvecn Atlicns and temple- 
crowned Cape Sunium, 'Fhey succeedea in 
making their handsome coins current 
among Mediterranean neighbors. Aristo¬ 
phanes said that these rang true wherever 
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thcv cknVccI against a marble tabler Even 
barkaifans knew and coveted them. A!- 
biiglit believ'cs that, as early as 450 u.c.^ 
Greek coins laere rapidly rephicing older 
varieties in western Asia. Francis W. Hirst, 
m Afojiey. claims that Atbenian '^owls" 
were among the most beautiful coins ever 
issued by a state, ancient or modern^ al' 
though they were rivaled by seveml coins 
of Greek cities in Sicily. Tire tciiadraehms 
of Alexander, Antioch us Epiphanes, and 
other rulers bore portraits^ 

Athenians, wlio had a habit of carn,ing 
their small coins in tlicir mouths, would 
have none of the beautiful Sicilian bronze 
ones. These “did not taste good*' and were 
too large and heavy. Coins too small to be 
named were labeled ae,. meaning '"bronze.” 

Greek tctradrachms coined in v^arious 
cities about ] 50 b.c. featured the head of 
Alexander the Great and other rulers in the 
guise of Alexander on the obverse, with 
the god Heracles wearing a lion's skin and 
carrsing a club, on tJic rcs'crse. 

Gold coins were first struck at Athens 
in 407 B.c. Tlie Greek fleet had been 
destroyed at NoHutrij and it became neces¬ 
sary lb melt dowifi tire golden "Victories” 
of the Acropolis and make them into 
money—clumsy gold coins, in contrast to 
tlie fine Greek silver ones. 

Cold coins were not popular. By the 
time access was secured to the gold mines 
of ThassoS (463 B.C.), Greek silver bad 
the calk 

At Corijilh where Paul worked as a 
cloth-w'caver, the Apostle no doubt received 
in payment some of tire famous Corinthian 
coins bcariiig tire curly-winged horse, 
Pegasus, Corinth minted her coins as 
early as c.650 b,c., earlier than Athens 
made her famed Athena owl. and olive- 
twig species. Following the Battle of 
Marathon (490 B.c.) Athens alwiiys put 
an olive wreath and crescent on Athena's 
helmet. 

Lindos in PJiodeSj in W'hosc harbor 
Paul probably dropped anchor, was coin* 
ing staters of Phoenician weight in the 
sixth Century' B.c. 

Tire market places of Athens, where Paul 
intcr^dewed those he hoped to convert tn 
Christ, fairly jingled with beautiful coins, 
Leslie Shear, American excavator of the 
Athenian Agora, reports a total of bo.ooo 


coins found in that area alone—dowm 
wells, among temple rubble, and along the 
streets. Tlie oldest is a silver drachm of the 
Attic standard discovered among pottery 
of tlie sixth century b.c., of the type 
minted between 57a and 361 b.c. It was 
in perfect condition. 

'JTiis same Agora investigation revealed 
sei'cial ancient Greek business transactions. 
An auction list advertised the effects of 
Alcibiadcs, tlie brilliant and reckless Athc' 
nian deserter to whose perfidy was due the 
downfall of the Athenian Empire (404 
B.c.) following the glorious age of Pericles. 
This “for sale" list had been posted in the 
Ekusion, Another interesting business 
document found in the Agora near tlie 
Tliolos was a decree in honor of a com¬ 
mission which had been selected to buy 
equipment-—furniture, mattresses, and 
bowls^—for the Thoios (dining room for 
senators) in the second century b.c. Also, 
an Athenian tribute list diowed praymients 
made by cities of the Hellespont (Black 
Sea region) to Athens from 430 to 429 
B,c. And a list of the people who had con¬ 
tributed to the repair and defense of the 
walls of this Fair city' vs^s found. 

Archaeology has revealed dramatic com¬ 
mentaries on ancient histor)'. 

Hoards or Coixs ix Binix L^'ds 

Like the man in ChrisPs parable who 
buried his money' in the earth (Matt. 
23:23), financiers facing cnctny invasion 
Icnd^ to hide vast numbers of coins in 
the ground. Tlicy' were safer there than in 
the Bank of Greece in the fall of 

V^'ast hoards of both Roman and Greek 
coins have come to light under the spade 
of the archaeologist. Among these are the 
Epidaurus silver hoard, the Five Creek 
Bronze Hoards buried in c.280 b,c.; and 
the Roman find at Bosco Rcalc including 
more than 1,000 Roman aurei and much- 
worn coins from Augustus through Ves¬ 
pasian. 

'Hie ]cuTn,il Hesperia, Volume 8, tells 
of an amazing "Hoard of Greek Fcdcial 
Silver" consisting of 677 coins bought 
from a dealer in .Athens, w'ho believed it 
had been buried in an island off Prei'eza, 
Probably the board had been concealed 
soon after the coUapse of Achaean auton- 






73, Curbstone letter-writer at Nablus, 
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74- writicg on cLv tiblct, with sMiUt ia cundform. His sig,- 
ruihtrc hai been nude by lolUng a alinder-scil trtcr tablet ^bile 
w-et. (Dr. R. Lachrman) 



7 ^. Babytonian clay tablet nitb its cntnelapc, from Nippur (ca^oo 
B.c.) in, rc^ oF Saimn-OunaH (LTiui'enjty' ^Ju5cum, Fhjbdd'piua) 



76. Cone-shaped cby doe- 
umeiitt cutieiform-in- 
scribed, ftom Ur, (Rc^v 
Barbaui JSaacn) 


77* Dnmi-shap»cd clay doe- 
iiTncnt from Babylon^ era of 
Ncbuchaduexxai, Cimcifonn 
inscriptiotu (Ro\ Barbara 
OoH'cn) 















"7$. Lc/f, clay tablet frani archives uf the ^J'emple oI E-bana in Sij>pafr ^Tal- 
tcii in Nco-Bu'ibvlonian Ell set-enlli year of Nabunaid {549 n.C.), eleven years 
before the conqucit of Babylon % the Medes and Pecsians under Cyrus. 
Belonging to class of “'ndnimistration.''' of booLheepmg tablets^ it records reg¬ 
ular offering! to the temple of linen wraps, girdicj, and material by t}ie 
ucaiTTs' guild, 

KJght, cUy tablet carryang oEcb! letter from the priest of the Temple of 
Shaniash, the sun-god:, notifying supeivisoi of the supplies for the temple that 
the allotted barley lias been dispciued to the temple treasury vvorbers through 
their foreman^ Tliis tablet a in Neo-BabyluiuatiT written in Sippar in the 
luciity-fifth year of Darius, King of Bsbytun (jjqy b.c.], (Metroj^olitan .Vfu- 
!eutii of Art] 


79, Cuneiform clay tablet hsting regular pay- 
luciit on leases held by tenant famieis cm land 
belonging to the Temple of bhamaih, the sun- 
god. 'Ihe rent was ordinarily paid in farm pren 
dwe» fn this case^ dates. Written in Nco- 
Babylonbn at Sippar m fourth year of Cyrus, 
King of Babylon {527 B.c.). {tTniversity Mu- 
icnm, FhiJadefphiaJ 



So. Collcctiort of cjyltnder-scals from Sumerian Ur, shawntg dci clopmcnt of viatious types of sag- 
natun: made ou wet day tablets, lUnhcnrhi' Museum^ FJiifadelphia) 
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8 k Tbe Forum REnnanum^ which evoh-cd from the atwHcnt market place and tmdirig center at 
Rome, Al left+ the Temple of Vesta, where Vestal Virgins, daughters of patrician families, 
watched by day and night the sacred Right, the Palace oi ViEstais. Upper right, the Aich 
of Titus, with Colosseum to kft. 



fla, A first-century comer shop in Italian Hcrculanentm Money aetualty found close hj is in the 
case on the cDur;tcr. 


























83. Vut Square of the Guilds, 
or aneicnt Chamber of Ccmi- 
mcncc, iit Ostti, Gtsl cokray of 
Rome, its harbor, sod of 
oTfaoisifian of food siip^ 
piles of the capital. At center of 
the Square is a temple, dedi¬ 
cated perhaps to Ceres, goddess 
of grain. Between the columns 
of lutcmal portico, various Latin 
countries load ofEces of commer¬ 
cial agents, whose sii|;as app^ in 
mosajc pavcincnt of the estemal 
porUco, used as a public thor¬ 
oughfare, These mosak inscrip¬ 
tions furaish an imperishabk 
page in the commercial history 
of B,onic- 


84, A vaulted shop in market place of Cotintli, with archaic Tempk of ApoTIo, seen daily by 
F^ul during his sojourn, looming left. 

























Sj. AiCTtH PondcratM^ in the oERcial department of mcasnic^, h» forum at PompeE 


86. \a Arab tncfchant froTn 
nebron in bis tiny sliop among 
the siUrt of tlie Muri&tan sec¬ 
tion of Jmialem. 














$7^ “Good measure, pressed dottn, shaken 
together. Tunning over” (Luke 6:3®)- 
tAmerkan Colony, /emsakm) 



Sij, A page from the Wilbcmr 
I^apymS, 1 hieratic darument 
from reign of Harnesses V', c-115^ 
B.c., now in Brooklsn Mustoin* 
Tlus Egs-ptian document contaios 
"more iiifomLilion about kind 
tenure and assessment of kind 
than Tie mcr dromt of rccov- 
tiling.” (Brooklyn AJianim) 























Herod Agiippa (57*44 ajj-J 



fiaccTuus /udacus (54 b.c.) 


Rome 

VespoSian 

Jl AJJ. 

Judges Capfa 
(SesEeitiiu) 


Second Rfvol! Acs 




Sccoud Eeralt Slicl't? 




AntiocL 
[T7iiie of 


Ephesus 


VesjBs tin's 
Judaea 


Connell (^8 aj.) 



Tarsus 

36|'335 B.C, 

(Slater) 


Alexander 
(Thneian 
Tctra drachm 
30a ..'84 B,C.) 


Anb'ochiis 

Epiplimcs 

b,c, 

(Tetradiaciiin] 


90. Some typicfll coins of Bible times. (“StacEs"') 
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jiiiv following the Ronian iovasiao of 
14C! s.e. It includes currency from twenty- 
hvo members of the Achaean League and 
from Peloponnesian cities of the third and 
second centurses and gives dues to 
dates when these Creek eity units joined 
the League, Coins from Corinth show the 
winged Pega^ust from Athens^ Athena 
and her wise owl. One eoin presen ts a hne 
be;id of Ataliiiitax wx'aritig a modemdook- 
ing beret, the Greek causia, 

Fiji ASCI ERS IK Biru: Times 

Taxgatberert such as Matthew the 
Publican secured b)' feir means or foul 
the right to gather taxes for Rome in 
Palestine. Taxes had to be paid at Qipcr- 
iiaum on the basis of the Roman denarius. 
Matthew probably had bis toll booth along 
the busy caravan toad from Snia to 
Galilee (Matt. 9;'9)- 

Afoncy’-c/iaiJ'gers were denounoed by 
Christ tcKiuse of then excessively high 
rates for changing into the Phocniciati- 
Hebrew sacred shekel for the Temple tax 
{Mark 11:15) many kinds of Cur¬ 
rency brought in by fews srnvi^ ' from 
cw'cry nation under heaven.'* The high 
pricst,^ such as Annas, had eycry oppor¬ 
tunity' to share profits with the motley- 
changcifs. Tlie ''pieces of silver" given to 
Judas for the betrayal of Christ possibly 
came from the coffers of the high priest 
and his collcngnes—thirty Phoenicijiii 
letradrachms {about no denarii), A Ro¬ 
man denarius was about etgjit English 
pennies or sixteen cents* whence "d.” for 
"penny." 

Bankers and usurers were w-calthy men 
who loaned money fot mortgages, pur¬ 
chases* or financial emergency, lltcrc vs'crc 
Old Testament laws againsi lending money 
at usury' except to foreigners: "lliou shalt 
not lend upon interest to thy brother; 
intcTCst of money, interest of victuals, in¬ 
terest of anything" (Dcut, Nehc- 

cniah (5:6-11) persuaded deputies of 
Persia to leave off their usury so that 
people could again get possession of their 
homes and I'inci^ards. Etabyloman rates of 
interest ranged from i e to 20 per cent; at 
Athens, in the fifth century n.c.. they 
iumped from 12 to 20 per cent. At Rome 
interest was lower at the beginning of the 


Christian era, because of easy' capital In 
Roman provdnees rates w'cre hea^y. 

Christ in his P,anblc of the Pounds 
refers to banks (Luke 19:2^), 

Coins tell eloquent stories, hor example, 
a Jerusalem coin with tlie initials L.X.D. 
recalls that when tlie forces of Titus left 
the city' in a.d. 70* they left the tenth 
legion behind as a "Gestapo" garrison. 
'I'hc standard of the Tenth Ixgioii which 
was set up over the ruins of the destroyed 
capital bore a sow, an ‘^abomination" in 
the holy city of the Hebrews. So, too* the 
coins of the trade empire of the Naba¬ 
taeans at Petra tell the story of her enm- 
mcTcial devtloptnent, Protessnr M. 1 , 
RoslostxefF of Yale calls attention to Nab¬ 
ataean coins hearing the symibol of deities, 
citizens, kings, tribes, and commanders 
of cavalry divisions who protected the 
caravan routes of tlie rock-cut city' cast 
of the Jordan. 


tDE!fTU-|C.AllON OK CoiKS MuSTIOKtO 
New' Test.amext 


"Get you no gold , . . in your purses" 
(Matt. 10:9]. 

"Sih'cr and gold liave 1 none" (Acts 
"Gold” refers to a Roman gold com, the 


aureus. 

"Show' me the tribute money'. And they 
brought unto him a denarius*’ (Matt 
22:19). 

Possibly this denarius bore a. head oJ 
Tiberius on its obverse; and a seated god 
on reverse. The superseription w'ould ncfei 
to the Caesar wiiose image it bore. The 
Roman denarius and Greek drachm had 
similar value. A denarius W'as cquh'alenl 
to about sixteen cents or eight pence. 


"thou shalt find a shekel: that take and 
give it unto them for thee and me’ [Matt 
17:27), 

"they weighed unto him thirty piece 
of silver" (Matt, 26:15). 

Here is meant the silver Greek stater, 
or tetradmehm of Antioch and Tyre, used 
as Temple ta.x for hvo Jews (the Pliocni- 
eian Hebrew shekel). 

"Or what woman having ten pieces of 
silver'* (Luke i5:S). 
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They weie Crech di^chin^* p:srt of the 
woiimirs dowT>', 

'Mch men were casting Uicir gifts into 
the treasury" (Luke 

Note the stuall value of the rich men's 
gjffe—perhaps the copi>cr chalcous of 
Alexander Janiicus. 

"a certain poor widow casting in thither 
two mites" (Luke auz) 

A "mite" was periiaps the copper lq^ 
ton of Janneu^, e^uh'tileiit to alwut one- 
quarter cent (Ulus. 90). 

■'till thou have paid the last farthing” 
(Math 

'Jhis may have been the tiny brass 
qiiadrans of Fontus. 

"Arc not two sparrows sold for a 
penny?" (Matt, lo^igi) 

Perhaps the as or small brass qiiadrans. 
was meant. 

"Are not five sparrows sold for hvo 
pence?" (Luke 

Die reference may be to tlic diiniimtivx: 
copper as, Of assarion, weigijsng about 
onedialf uz. 

'Lord, tlie pound batli made ten pounds 
more" (Luke iq:i 5 ). 

The Creek hdent was 6000 denarii or 
drachms. 

"two Imndred sliillings' worth of bread 
is not stiEeicnt for them.” (John 6:7)» 

"this ointment might have been sold for 
abrn'c three hundred shillings" (Mark 
14:5}. 

"and on the rnonrow be ftlie Samaritan] 
took out tw'o shillings^ and gave them to 
the host" (Luke 10:^5), 

Die shilling erroneously translated 
"penny/' (A.V.) was the Roman denarius, 
less than the American quarter—about 
si-\teen cents. 

Die Gospel O'f Matthew has especially 
nuniemus allusions to money'. 

Purse 

When Jesus ^Yharged. them that ihej' 
should take no money in then pmse” 


(Mark 6:S)^ he meant that they should 
not take tMcn the small brass coins in their 
girdle, a pocket in which constituted their 
purse, Ihe custom of carrying money in 
this sort of belt c^plains why so many 
coins were lost by the wayside and are 
still being found by Palestinian farmers. 
FeWahfn near Tekoa have come mnning 
to us, offering interesting Roman coins 
the)' bad ]ust upturned in their grainhcld. 

MEASURING UND’S 

Wert UTS 

Die forms which ancient peoples gave 
to their tiuits of weight offer materia] 
for an interesting study. 

Some very' old Assyrian weights in tlic 
form of metal lions arc owned b)' the 
British Museum. M^ilh wide-open jaws 
and ijpsiviiug talk these animals carry' on 
their left side a symbol denoting the 
w'ciglit represented* as '■'Fifteen manchs 
of the country'/' On the left side of each 
animal arc fifteen strokes. Die weights 
arc in terms of Phoenician units, and the 
cuneiform IiiscripbLon carries the name 
of the Assyrian king in whose era tliey 
were cast. Yhe weights, therefore, appear 
to have been made by Drocnician mer 
chants who had settled in AssyTui in the 
eighth century' s.c. To make tlie weight 
of the cast lions honest and accurate* bits 
were chiseled off or filled into the hollow 
body. 

Another interesting series of old Baby¬ 
lonian Weights is in the form of stone and 
marble ducks. 

ffehmv weights, like tliose of other 
Mediterranean peoples, were based on 
units of Egypt, Baby'lonia, and Phoenicia. 

Hebrew’ patriarchs probably had bags 
containing stone ivcigh ts, Wn see such bags 
referred to in Pro\'. ifi^i i: "All the w^eights 
of the bag are his work,” In Micah we 
read: "Shall I be pure witi] svieked bab 
□nces, and with a big of deceitful w'cights?" 

Egy'pf boiled dow'n an original seven¬ 
teen weight units, taken from various 
sources, to eight, of which the eonc-shap<?d 
^edet was the standard. Die qedet came 
in* according to Hinders Petrie, about 
the end of the prehistoric age. It w’as rc- 
Inined down to the Roman period. An 
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older Egj’ptian wcidit unit, ihc heaa, lias 
b«m found m prL^Jstoric graves* It was 
based on the gold sEundard of Uae Atnra 
tian Egs-ptians. The people of the pre¬ 
historic Early Gcrisean Age used clay 
lumps with black lines for their 

Babylonian weights, used widely in 
Palestine and Syoia. in the Eftecntli centurj' 
B.c. (as indioted in the ^’^^■ll^=^Alnama 
tabk-hi) were: 

Mina (7,580 grain';} 

Shekel {1/60 raina) 

Talent (60 minai) 

For ordinary merchandise there was also 
the "hca\7 shekel/' double the weight of 
the light. One gold shekel was worth ten 
silver ones. 

Phoenician units were w'idely used after 
the Hebrew conquest. They were among 
the most current ones in hcas^ Mediter' 
rancon tmdci 

Phoenicbn shekel, heui'y {134 gtnins) 
Hioenician shekek light (it2 grams) 

Mina (50 shektk) 

Talent (60 misiii) 

Greek weights w^c: 

Stater fi/go mini) 

Mina (50 Slaters) 

Talent (50 miims) 

Roman weights were: 

Drachm 

Shekel (4 dwehms) 

Mina (^5 shekels) 

Talent (iio minas) 

Sevtzs 

Tlic wcigh-maslcTS were inEucntial and 
responsible officials. An interesting cunei¬ 
form clay lettei iri the British Museum 
written by one King Burraburiah of Kara' 
duniavfa to Anicnhotcp l^'' of EgV'pt, com¬ 
plains dial tw'cnty nianchs of gold which 
had been sent him by the Egyptian ruler 
did not stand tlie weigh latest when tried 
in the furnace. 

Honesty of weight and measure Is re¬ 
peatedly stressed in the Bible. Tlie Lnit- 
ical laws decreed: “Ye shall do no un¬ 
righteousness , . . in measures of length, 
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of weight, or of quantity. Just balances, 
just weights, a just ephah, and a just bin, 
ye shall have" (Lev, 19=55, 

EietJcI also stressed: ^'Yc shall liave just 
balances, and a just ephah, and a fust bath. 
The ephah and the bath shall be of one 
measure, that tire bath may contain the 
tenth pit oE 1 homer, and the ephah 
the tenth part of a homer; the measure 
thereof shall be after the homer. And the 
shekel shall be hvenh* gerahs; hA'cnty 
shetcE, five and tw^enty shekels, fifteen 
shekels shall be your inanch" (Ebcck. 4^: 
10, 12)- 

Thc prophet Amos at the corrupt court 
of Israel denounced ‘'making the ephah 
small, and the shekel ^eat, and dealing 
falselv w-ith balances of deceit; that we 
may Ijuy the porn for silver, and the needy 
for a pair of shoes" (Amos 8:5,6). 

This same scrupulous matter of not 
only 3 fair measure but a generous one. is 
emphasized in the New Testament in the 
words of Jesus: "good measure* pressed 
down, shaken togetlicr, running over" 
(illus. 87), 

'rhe E^-ptian. inHucnce of ‘hvcighing 
Bic hearl'^ on a scale, balancing it with 
tire deeds of the deceased in the presence 
of the god Osiris, was extensiv'e in art and 
literature of the ancient East, as we see in 
illusba lions from The Book of the Dead. 

The old book of Prm’crbs enjoined: 
"A just balance and scales arc Jehovah's"; 
and “A false balance is an abomination 
unto Jehm-ah/' 

Capacity MuAiiniSC 

\\Yien excavations were in progress a 
fcM' years ago on Mount Zion, Jerusalem, 
directed at finding the House of Caiaphas, 
the explorers of tire Assumptionist order of 
Notre Dame dc Zion happened upon an 
olive press, and, near that □ complete set 
of the dry and the liquid measures of the 
ancient ffebrews* Tliis pointed to the 
jcsidctic)' near-by of the high priest whiMc 
stall had measured the oScrings brought 
into tlic Temple by worshipers. Tire 
measures, treasured today in the Notre 
Dame Museum in Jerusalem, weigh about 
two tons. 

Hie Hebrew liquid measures were; 
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Mcarure 

Approx. 

Equivalent 

Reference 

Log 

.88 pt. 

14T10 

Kab 

iqt. 

11 Kangs 6:15 

Hin 

pt. 

E£ck. 4:11 

Bsth 

7.q8 gal 

Eitek. 45:14 

Cor 

qo gal. 

Ezek. 45:14 

lire Hebrew 

djy measures were: 

Meaiwre 

ApprOx- 
Eq uivaleril 

ReJicreiicc 

Log 

1 pt. 

Lev. 14:10 

Kab 


11 Kings 6:25 

Orner 

7 - pL 

Ex. lb:5b 

Safi, or 

1.5 pk. 

Gen, iS:b 

Measure 

Kpluh 

t btL 

E«k. 4>m 

Homer 

ri bu. 

Isa, ;:io 


In 8S there is pictured a Hebrew 
dr>' measure, the lialfnDmer, Thii ttus 
actually used about ^,000 years ago m 
jcTUsalem and was aeddentaity found re- 
ccutly during an cKCavatioiii, It Is of rust- 
color stone. Two handles of the original 
four Tcmain. It is a rare piece. 

Roman measures are mrilied when we 
sec the ^'Mensa Pondcraria” of Pompeii, 
found in a niche of the outer wail of the 
Temple of Apollo, adjacent to the Pormn 
and markets, A marble table, with um* 
shapred depressions, scrv'cd si this o:£cia1 
measuring center on the basis of Roman 
capicit)' standards (illus. S;), Possibly 
the units contained beaten-copper biiiiigs. 
Roman measures were: 

Qiiartarius (c.8.S6 cu. in.) 

Sextarius (4 qtnutarir) 

Congius ( 6 scKtarii) 

Uma (4 ceugii) 

Amphora \z umi) 


OF BIBLE LIFE 
LrjfEAR Units 

Babylonian units of land measuTCmctit 
arc made liidd by two series of tablets in 
the British Ntusemn, inscribed about ^500- 
2100 B.C. in the reign of late king? of Ur 
in first Babylonian dynast}'. 'I'he)' are lists 
of fields in estates and surs'cy's of arable 
land near rivers and canals of southern 
Babylonia, where changes in stream beds 
affected boundaries. 

Tlie principal Babylonian land nleisures 
were: 

Gin 

Sar = 60 gin 
Can - 1 ,& 3 o sar 

The principal com measures wurc; 

Cm 

Ka = 60 gin 
Cm = ^00 ka 

It is not easy to wort out the modem 
equivalents o| these units. 

The Egs'ptian linear unit was the cubit 
based on tire length of a man's forearm. 
The driiiions were: 

Palm {7 palms or 2B fingers made 1 eubit) 
Hand fingers) 

Fist fd fingers) 

Finger =; c. ^ in. 

Hai^hTcadth (4 fingers) 

Span handbreadLhs) 

Cubit (2 Spans) = in. 

Hebrew linear iinit$ were bused upon 
tlie Egyptian. 

Rornuii units were the mile {4,854 ft.); 
the furlong, {c,6o6 ft.). Tlie "Mbbath 
day's ftnimey/' mentioned in Acts 1:11, 
indicates a distance of c. ^,600 ft. from the 
Mount of Olives to the ciH' of Jcnisalcm. 


ADDITfONAL BfBLE 
REFERENCES 

There "passed hv Midianites. merchant¬ 
men" (Gen. 57:28) 

'riic "king's merchants received them in 
droves" (11 Chron. i:i6) 

Daniel, satrap at Penium court of Cjtus, 
"rose up, and did the king's business” 
(Dan. B127) 


"Wliat pledge shall T give thee? And she 
said, Thv signet and thv cord" (Gen. 
5 S:iS) 

The "ting took lire ring from his hand, 
and gave it to TIamnn” (Esther 5:10) 

Jezebel "wTOtc letters in Ahab's name, 
and scaled them with his; seal” (I King? 
11:0) 

"is changed as clay under the seal; 
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And all things stand forth as a gaimont"' 
(Job 58:14) 

“So the) went, and made the sepulchre 
sure, scaling the stone" {\fatt. i7;66) 

"the seal of my apostlcship are ye in the 
Lord'" (1 Cor, 9:1) 

^'the firm foundation of God standeth, 
having this scab The Lord knoiis'cth them 
that are his: and Let e\'ery man that 
nameth tlie name of the Lord depart from 
unrighteousness" (If Tim. a: 19) 

''we make a sure covenants and viiite it^ 
and oar princes^ oiir Le^'ltes, and otu 
piit-sts staf unto it [ate at the scaling of 
itP (Nch. 9:58) 

"a Ixwk . », scaled vd\h seven seals” (Rev* 
5:1) 

"he bought die hill Samaria of Shemcr for 
rivo talents of sih'er" (1 Kings 16:^4) 

For story of the Jossh Offering Chest see 
II Kings and II Chron. 14:1-14. 

"come ye to the waters, and he that hath 
no money; come ye, buy, and eat; yea, 
eoinc, buy wine and milk without money' 
and without price, ^^'^le^efote do ye spend 
moncs' for tliat whieh is not bread? and 
your tabor for that which satisfied! not? * 
(Isa* 55:1, 2) 


"they have sold the righteous for silver, 
and the needy for a pair of shoes” (Amos 
2:6) 

'The Fharisces . * . were lovers of money" 
(Luke 16:14] 

For dimensions of the art. in cubits see 
Gen. 6:1 16. 

For dimensions of the altar in the Taber- 
naclt see Ex. 27; i* 

For dimensions of SolomonT Temple see 
II Cliron* 5 and 4. 

For dimensions of Jerusalem Temple of 
CjTUS period, see Ebia 6:5. 

For Cubits of wall repaired, see Neb. 5:1 i. 
Cubits measured on Sea of Galilee (John 
21:8) 

Measure of a man's life (Matt. 6:27) 

"^gather (manna) . - . an omcr a head” 
(Ex. 16:16) 

"two omcTs for each one" (Ex. 16:22) 
^'good measure, pressed down'" (Luke 6: 

"with what measure ye mete, it shall bt 
measured unto you" (Matt. 7:2) 

"took and hid in three measures of meal" 
(Luke 15:21 J 
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SECTION 7 


CITIES, TOWNS, VILLAGES 


Hl* looked for the dty which 
mahei U God* 


hath the (oundations^ whose bmidei and 

—Ilcb. 11:10 


He went on his way through cities and villages, teaching, and fqumeying 


on unto Jerusalem* 


—Lute 135;: 
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Seekers for Cities 
Amama and Biblical Lists 
Vilbge, Cih', aud Suburb 
Cities of the Joniiin Flain 

Sodom, GomortaK, Zoar, Admah, 
Zeboim 

Cities fot Wanderers 

To«tis of the Patriarchs 
Cities East of Jordan 

Explored bv Gliieck; Interpreted by Al¬ 
bright; Madeba* Heshbon* Succoth. 
Jabr»b gilead, Rabbath-amman. Boznih 
Cities of the Occupation 
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150 ENCYCLOPEDIA 

INTRODUCTION 

SEEKERS FOR CITIES 

CiHes of Bible lands were nesrr large 
in comparison with modem metropolitan 
areas housing 8,000,000 souls. Soon acres 
was an exceptional size. But cities de¬ 
veloped earlier than it was for centuries 
supposed. The first ones w'crc csidcntly 
along the Mediterranean coastal plain and 
in the Jordan Valles’. 

There are more than 1,000 references 
to cities in the Bible, exclusive of allusions 
to individual towns. Tlie location of 
some of the most important is still dis¬ 
puted among able archaeologists. Con¬ 
fusion b the worse because people moved 
town sites but retained old names. Refer¬ 
ence is made to many cities throughout 
our text, under Arcnaeologs', Defense, 
Landmarks of Jesus, etc. Even to mention 
all of these would make the present chap¬ 
ter a Baedeker. Consult Index. 

.\MARN.\ AND BIBLICAL LISTS 

From the TcIl-cl-Amama Letters, writ¬ 
ten in Babylonian cuneiform c.1400 b.c. 
by petty governors of Palestine and its 
cnsirons to their Egyptian masters, Amcn- 
hotep III and Akhenaton. we glean the 
lumcs of many Palestinian settlements 
which arc also mentioned in the Bible. 
Jerusalem, under the name of Uru-salim, 
“City of Peace," is among them. 

John Carstang, in The Heritage of Solo¬ 
mon, offers a unique list of chief cities, 
gleaned partly from the Letters and partly 
from the Bihlc. He notes on the coastal 
plains and border hills: Aijalon, Ashdod, 
Ashkclon. .\zekah, Beth-shemesh, Debir, 
Eglon, Gath, Gaza, Ccrar, Cczer, Yar- 
muth, Lachbh, Libnah, NIakkedah, and 
Lud. On the north coastal plain he lists 
Dor, whose ruins on an admirable site near 
Crusader Athlit we have seen on the green 
Plain of Sharon, south of Haifa. In Es~ 
draelon and vicinity he includes Ara, Ib- 
Icam, Jokneam, Niegiddo, Nahalol, and 
'Faanak. In the Plain of Acre he finds Acco 
(Acre), Achshaph, Achzib, Harosheth, 
Mishrephoth-Maim, and Rchib; in Gal¬ 
ilee, Bath-anath, Beth-shemesh (Kadesh), 
Madon, and Hanathon. In the upper for- 
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dan Valley the list includes Abl, Hazor, 
and Laisli, with Beth-shan, Adam and 
ericho in the lower Jordan Plain. The 
bt concludes with central plateau tow'nr, 
Shcchcm, Shiloh, Dothan, Ai. Bccroth, 
Bethel. Bethhoron, Gideon, Hebron, Jeru¬ 
salem, and Kirjath-iearim. These settle¬ 
ments arc more numerous in the coastal 
plain and the highlands near Jerusalem, 
with fewer in the northern Plain of Sharon, 
as we have noted in motoring from Carmel 
to Joppa. 

All through the Old Testament we find 
a wistful longing by nomadic Israel for the 
security which comes from community 
living on settled sites barricaded against 
foes. Tlie high, fenced strongholds of the 
Canaanites, such as northern Hazor, were 
looked upon with dread and envy by the 
hungry’ Hebrew bedouins subsisting on 
rain cereals. Long before the conquest, a 
deep-implanted yearning for a dly tv’pe of 
abundant living was in the soul of Abra¬ 
ham. He had come from a very great city', 
Ur of Sumer, in the rich, muddy lands of 
Shinar Plain beside the Euphrates. He had 
v’oluntarily, like many exiled idealists to¬ 
day, "become a sojourner in the land of 
promise, as in a land not his own, dwell¬ 
ing in tents ... for he looked for the 
city which hath the foundations, whose 
builder and maker is God” (Hcb. iicio). 

The wandering Hebrews coveted a "city 
of habitation” (Ps. 107:7), where the 
hungry could dw'cll 

And sow fields, and plant vineyards. 

And get them fruits of increase. 

—Ps. 107:37 

Returning from exile in Babylonia in 
the fifth century' b.c., Jews considered 
residence in Jerusalem itself so desirable 
that they cast lots to see which man in 
every ten might have this privilege, and 
which nine mould take up residence in 
"the other cities” (Nch. 11:1). 

Even nomads of Transjordan today go 
into walled hilltop tow-ns after their heavy 
summer threshing. We have seen them 
in the highlands near Heshbon and M.id- 
eba getting ready for that great transi¬ 
tion which made their forebears turn from 
fellahin, or farmers, to bclladin or town 
dwellers. The king, Al>dulbh of Trans¬ 
jordan, alw-av'S took to hb gorgeous tent 
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for a p;i;rt of each summer, so dc-cply in- 
gramed In him were tlie trails of the Arab 
bedouin. But he gladly retiimcd to the 
amenitiM of his palace at Anm^an to en¬ 
tertain foreign dignitaries. 

VILLAGE* cm', AN-D SUBURB 

Farm villages tended lo spring up in 
groups of mild-brick or stone iiomes. And 
c\eri when cities—defined as hLu ing walls, 
towers, chid ruk-rs. and fixed places 
of worship—became well established* 

these had groups of towns hanging on 
their fringes, lime and agsiin we read of 
cities and their villages/' or "Gaza, 
its towTi and its villages''; Ekron, with 
its towns and villages '; and fourteen cities 
of Judah and "their village's/' An citample 
today nf dusters e>f villages looking to a 
near-hy town for goveriimcnt is found in 
Magdala* d-Lubiyeh, and Hattin, which 
are attadied to Tilwrias on the Sea of 
Galilee. 

V'^illagcs were market■O'utlets for snr* 
rounding faims. 

Hie vi'Ord “suhnrb” often associated 
with names of large towiis or eitics (Lev. 
;5:54]* docs not mean a settlement of 
aristocratic dwdlingS such as tJie suburbs 
of New York or l/is Angeles. Old Testa- 
memt suburbs were grazing lands^ adjacent 
to towns. An example is the rich tciritory 
below the anciently settled town of Bcthlc' 
hetn. Shepherds' villages such as Beit 
Saliilr there, where flocks still graze after 
the Summer crops are reaped, help us 
visualize the shcjiherds in the nadi'ity'' 
night narrative of Luke a. Tlic inheritance 
of Issachar included "sisteen cities with 
their villages" (Josh, "^All the 

cities of the Gershonites according to their 
families were thirteen cities with their 
suburbs'" (Josh* 

Cities of Palestine were compactly built 
for defense. Size averaged from six to ten 
acres* Jerusalem covered about eleven less 
than mighty ^fcgtddo and Shechem* 
Hazor wa$ still larger, commanding w'idi 
its sistcen acres routes north into Syaia,. 
Gezer sprawled over fifteen acres. In times 
of stress, nnwalled villages poured their 
populatioiLS into strong cities. Tliis is Inc 
custom today when water supply fai!.^ on 
the outskirts 


Many dtics of Bfblo lands were given 
familiar epithets, "pet names”: Jemsaiem* 
"'ITic city of the great king” (Fs, 43:z); 

“Jeric] 10* citv' of palm trees" (Dcul. 
the strong ^ty of "Tyre that dwclkth at 
the entry of' the sra" (Josh, 1^:29); 
"Hebron' in the hill-countrj' of Judoli" 
(Josh. 2i:ii); Bethlehem, "the city of 
Jliavid'' [Luke 2^4): "Bqtlisaida ... the 
city of Andrew and Peter" (John 1:44): 
Jerusalem, tiic “citv' which Jehovah hath 
chosen out of all the tribes of Israel, to put 
his name there" (f Kings 14:21); 
salcm the holy cih'” (Sich* 11:1); and 
I>imascu£, "tfic city c^f my joy" (Jer. 
415:^5:). Babylon was "the great city/ A 
"cih' set on a hill" (Matt. 5:14)—pos- 
siblv Safed or Jernsalem itself—and "Ca- 
primauni, w'hlch is by the sea" (Matt, 

4: i ^) were prove rbial. 

Just because a village was in a land 
(if the Bible did not mean that it was 
civically or morally lovely, Tlic Psalm¬ 
ist indicated that villagics had 'lurking 
places/' where innocent ones were secretly 
murdered (Fs^ 1.0:8)+ firom some such 
lurking place probably emerged the in- 
i(]uitou.s dcw.Tt men who foully murdered 
the brilliant British archaeologist, J. L. 
Starkov, en route from his excav-ations at 
Liclri^i mound to JemsHilem in 193,8- 

CITIES OF THE JORDAN PLAIN 

Cities of the Jordan Plain included 
Sodom, possibly near the southeast comer 
of the Dead Sts, and its neigjibor* Comor- 
raii* in a wcll-w^atcrcd g^irdcn spot such as 
nourished in Babylonia. Today', under the 
chcmicshimprc^iated contents of this 
richest body of water on earth, evidence 
of a material sort is lost The weird salt 
pillars and mirage-filled topography in Bits 
vieiniri' colorful hints to our imagina¬ 
tions PS we potidcT tilt evil ways of Stjdom. 
At the gale of this eih' Abram’s nephew 
Lot was sitting [Gen. 19:1) when he was 
visited by two angels warning him to 
escape before doom of brimstone and fire 
and smoke fell upon the town. 

Sodom and Gomorrah had a Chalcolilhic 
bistotv' [c.4000-3™^ B-c.)* antedating 

other city sites of Palestine, Sodom had 
its king Bera and Gomonah its mon¬ 
arch Btrsli-i who took part in the four- 
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kings-vcrsus^fivc kings Vt^i. Lot, “Abram’s 
brother's son* who di%TcIt in Sodom,” be* 
C3II1C a prlsoncT and was rescued by the 
"three htindrcd and eighteen'’ trained men 
□f Abraham's entourage, who sought them 
as far as Dan, northermost town of Pales* 
6ne (Gen. 14:14). Ilicse two cities along 
the Dead Sea ultimately disappeared 
through tumultuous forces of nature, 
probably an earthquake. The area possessed 
a very early town culture and left behind 
sorue^ siui’dricd brick, hand-woven pot¬ 
tery, evidences of copper tools, and wovrin 
materials. 'Zoar was the place to which 
Lot fled ^vhen "Cod dcstro>'cd the cities 
of the Plain” (Gen. 19:19), It was near the 
south end of tlic Dead Sea, also, probably 
amid woods and pastures. Admah^ ro 
ferred to not only in the Genesis account 
of tire overthrow oE these cities of the 
Jordan Plain but also in Deuteronomy, 
was cited as an cMmple of uiekedness 
completely punished. It was cited, too, in 
Hosea as a classic warning to wicked 
eighthHcentuTY Israel: "shall 1 make thee as 
Admah?" Ihc fifth city of the Plain iias 
Zcboiini. 

Albright, who explored this region, \i'as 
coininccd that the catastrophe recorded 
lividly in Gen. 19:-5 occurred in the early 
Broozc Age. hlis observations con firm the 
vety^ early biblical tradition of the settled 
prosperity' of the densely populated cities 
of me Plain in Eve oases well watered 
by fresh streams when Abmliam arri^'ed in 
the patriarchal age, which began probably 
c. 1900 B.C. 

A most interesting recent discussion of 
the cities of the t^ain appears in Tlio 
Biblical Arehacoiogisf for September, 194^, 
by J. Penrose Harland. He ^ thers together 
tfic biblical and the geological material 
about this weird rift south of tlic Dead 
Sea and links the catastrophe, with its 
attendant cTcplosions of gas, general con¬ 
flagration, subsidence of the Plain, li^t- 
ning, scqjagcs of asphalt, and pools of 
petroleum, with interest taken by the Iraq 
Petroleum Company in the twentieth 
century a.o. We tnist that this business 
enterprise will not contribute to World 
^V'a^ HI with attendant catastrophes to 
cities of the Plain and their neighbors* 
WTicti W'C looked at the weird saline and 
alkaline “pillars'' reminding us of die 


Dakota Bad Lands, we thought time and 
agmn that we saw' Lot's wife in a backward^ 
gkindng *'piUai of salL” 

CITIES FOR WAKDEREIKS 

TO\\ N'S OF THE P.ATRtARCHS 

The sag^ of the patiiarehs, which Al¬ 
bright calls “extraordinarily accuiate,” 
lists several towms which have been aichac^ 
ologically verified as existing in the Bronze 
Age of Abraham and his family—She* 
clicm, Bctli-el, Ai {?), Jerusalem (Salem), 
Cciar, Dothan, and Beersheba. ilebron 
may also prove to contain corroborative 
material when excavated. Albright main¬ 
tains that if we msist upon a later date 
of composition for the patriarchal stories, 
in die monarchy of the Iron iVgc, we 
should expect to find tlic Israelite towns, 
such as Mizpah and Gibcah, indicated, 
and tliis is not the ease. For references to 
towns asstxjiated with the patriarchs see 
Gen. 11:6, j; Gen. Gen, 15:18. 

CITIES EAST OF JORDAN 

,Vel5on GluccJc's brilliant explorations 
and excavations cast of the Jordan for 
scvienil years report more than seventy til¬ 
lages existent in those ricli highlands from 
5500 B.c. fo the hvelftli century' a.d- He 
states, “It is now well known that the 
earliest setllcrncnls in Palestine were on 
the coastal pbins and in the Jordan,” 
which, as Lot obsm'cd it (Gen. 15:10) 
"was well watered CN'cn'w'hcre." Glueck 
estimates that thirtv'-five miles along a 
fertile stretch of the Jordan had a popula¬ 
tion of 55,000 or 40,000 in comparison 
witli ttae 11,000 Arabs who live in this 
area today. \\'ith many of these Trans¬ 
jordan towns, wandering Israel was fa¬ 
miliar. Clucck's x-oUime of ExpJorations 
in Eastern Fdiesfme examines die biblical 
cities of the Plains of Moab in detail, 
using observations of 1945 and before. 
He says concerning them in Bulletin No, 
91 of Tlic American Schools of Oriental 
Research^ October, 1945: 

“It lias been seen that they w'cre dll 
located at the east edge of the Plains. 
They' were alw'ays built on easily fortified 
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and usually isolated hills, dom ilia ling 
perennial streams and stiatede roads. The 
question of sccurit)' vr^ obviously pjia- 
mount in tlie minds of the settlers at the 
beginning of tlic Iron Age. 'Ibcy chose 
sites for their tovnis and fortresses which 
might guard the fertile, irrigated plans 
from which they gained their sustenance. 
During the early Iron Age each settlement 
was strongly fortified, whether located in 
lowlands or highlands. Tlie Edomites, 
Moabites, Ammouilcs, and Israelites lived 
throughout tlicir entire Early Iron Age in 
a state of actual or eirpcctcd dan^r. It 
was an age in which fortress walb had to 
be built high and strong, and perpetual 
vralch kept for lurking enemy." 

Wandering Isiacl, after many encimp- 
menls, came to ‘'the plains of Moab by 
the Jordan" (Num. 3^:48). Cluctk in 
Bulletin No, 91 of the -American Schools, 
describes this plain as being shaped like 
a truncated harp* with its north fonned by 
the Wadi Nimrin and its south by the 
W'^adi cl-'Azeimeh near tlie northeast end 
of the Dead Sea. This area is vralcrcd by 
perennial strean^s and includes biblical 
sites Vi'hich Glueck has identified, 

Albright stated in Bulletin No. 5S of 
the American Schools of Oriental Rc' 
search: 

" The first territory to he conquered by 
the Israelites in 'I'jausJordan, according 
to a very sohd tradition (despite Eduard 
McTCr's hypercritical attitude), was the 
kingdom of Sihon, in the region nortli of 
the j^on, around Heshbon* TTiis land 
was mostly plain country* wnth rolling 
hills in the north* open to sedentary occu¬ 
pation. None of the fortified towns of this 
district is mentioned either in the Amama 
Tablets or in the Egy ptian lists and other 
documents of the NeW' Empire, a fact 
which suggests that Silion's kingdom was 
established after the :Vmama period. Tlic 
regions of Moab and Edom to the south 
were almost entirely unoccupied by a 
sedentary population until the thirteenth^ 
twelfth centuries n.C., as Glucck's explora¬ 
tions have convincingly proved. Tlie land 
of Sihon has not yet been so carefully 
examined, and the most important sites. 
Such as Heshhon and Madeba* arc covered 
by such an accuinijlarion of late debris. 


that nothing can be decided without 
elaborate excavations. Mow'cvTr, it is a dis¬ 
trict which W'a.s so well suited by nature fof 
sedentar)' occupation* that all a priori con¬ 
siderations favor acceptance of the Hebrew 
tFadition and its connection of this phase 
of the Conquest with Moscs. \VTiat was 
the date of this mO'vemcnt?" 

We have been impressed by the Old 
Testament atmosphere of people's faces 
and fields id the tablelands east of the 
Jordan where tlic Josoph tribes of wander¬ 
ing Israel won their first settled sites 
probably In the thirteenth century b.c. in 
spite of tlie haughty non-co-operation of 
Mug Sihon of tire Anmrites. AJadeba 
(Medeba) is mentioned in Josh- 
arid ] Chron* 19:7. It appealed to us not 
so much because it boasts a mosaic map of 
tlic sixth ccntniy' .v.o.—possibly an at¬ 
tempt to depict the visti of Moses from 
near-by Mount Nebo; or because it was 
headquarters for LawTonec and his .Arabs 
while Allen by was making the Jericho— 
Es-Salt road fit for his troops to march on 
to jenisalem in 1917. But Madeba was 
eloquent of the rich land Moses "a-ssigned" 
to children of Reuben ^,ooo ft. above the 
McdilcTTancan and 4,000 ft. above the 
Dead Sea. 7 ’liere c^eii' man of Israel had 
his task, Ttierc social laws wliich governed 
Israel for many generations were worked 
out experimentally. We seemed to see in 
furrows of Aladeba the tracks of israd's 
homemade Wnagons, full of "little ones" 
and aged* and the hoof-marks of their 
oxen. AV'e felt that here tliirst)' Israel vras 
refreshed, for Madeba possibly means in 
Hebrew "gently Bowing whalers." We had 
an pvcrpowcn'ng sense of the pilgrim per- 
soualit)' of M(KCS, going witli us as we 
proceeded to Ncbo and Pisgah. Omri, who 
held Madeba lor forty^ years, seemed 1 cm 
vivid. 

Hesfibon, Just north of Madeba* was 
capital of Sihon of the Amorilcs* who had 
seized it from the Moabites (Num. 
iiraC), Its history caused tlie old writer 
of Numbers to break into poetry, "Come 
ye to Heshbou." "Hesbon with its 
suburbs," wliicli here must have been 
superb groring land, is listed as g?ven to 
tlic Lev'ites together w-ith "‘Rainoth in 
Gilead.'" Sueoofli (not Egyptian), men- 
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Honed as “given” to the tribe of Cad 
(josh. 13:27), vns north of the jabbok, 
roughly opposite Sheehan. 

B^usc of kindness of the men of 
Jabcsh-nicad in corning to Beth-shan 
across the Jordan to remosc the bodies of 
King Saul and his sons from the Philis¬ 
tines’ ss'alls, we arc glad that Nelson 
Glueck identified in 1943 the site of tliis 
town at the twin mounds of Tell cl-Mcabc- 
reh and Tell Abo Kliamz, where the Wadi 
Yabis works its M-ay west to tlic Jordan 
through the rift of tlie Ghor. The Litter 
mound is the high fortress site from which 
Beth-shan can actually be seen. Tlic lower 
Tell cl-Mcqbcrch was a residential quarter 
of the cit\’. Glueck, in Bulletin No. 91 of 
the American Schools of Oriental Re¬ 
search, points out that a man walking 
fast could in an hour reach Beth-shan 
from Jabesh-gilead. Glueck found qiunti- 
tics of Early Bronze and Early Iron Age 
potslicrds in the \icinity of these hvo 
mounds. The burial of Saul’s bones “unda 
the tamarisk tree in Jabesh” is recorded in 
I Sam. 31:13. 

Chief prize of Israel among the cities 
east of Jordan were Rabbath ammon (illus. 
92) and the mighty cities of Bashan. 
kiiigdom of the giant Og—“three score 
great cities uith walls and brazen bars” 
(1 Kings 4-14). Among these Bashan 
cib'es vias Bozrah, on a main caraian 
route across the Syrian Desert from Da¬ 
mascus to Rabbath-ammon on the route 
from Nincs’ch and Bab)’lon. Bozrah be¬ 
came a member of the “wider Decapolis” 
circuit, a strong Creek center in bter 
centuries, famous for its sheep, its s^ool, 
and cloth, its oaks, and its tall a'tizcns. 

For Ezion-geber, see Business Trans¬ 
actions and illustration 34. 

CITIES OF THE OCCUPATION 

Many details arc given in the books of 
Joshua and Judges about Israel’s successful 
seizure of Jericho, “cit>' of palm trees,” 
on a site ideal then and now, and for per¬ 
haps 100,000 years. It is backed by the 
heights of the W’ildcmess of Judaea and 
fed by sprinn leaping out from its hills. 
It is watered by Jordan irrigation when- 
c\'CT man’s industry has taken advantage 
of rutural provisions. Its soil and warm 


climate arc conducive to cultivation of 
fruits and grains. No wonder such luxury- 
loving personalities as Cleopatra and I laod 
enjoyed wintering at Jericho. They 
followed in a train leading back to cave 
dwellers. 

As we looked at the earthy mound 
(Tell cs-Sultan) of this little city which 
has yielded un^Iicvablc knowledge of its 
past to archaeologists of several rutions 
over a bng period of years, we accepted its 
claim to being “the oldest city of Pales¬ 
tine," with nineteen explored levels of 
human habitation. Town life began here 
at an cxtrancly early date, long before 
Joshiu and his men saw the walls fall 
down as they marched around in victory 
after the earthquake or otha timely pro¬ 
vision of God. Albright, formaly of the 
.\mcrican School at Jerusalem, and John 
Garstang, of Liverpool University, have 
been among the most thorough students 
of the intriguing mound of Jericho. We 
felt debtor to them as we walked carcfullv 
over tlic powdery levels of this tiny teJl 
near the spring (illus. i22j which deter¬ 
mined its Erst occupation m the dusk of 
man’s prehistorv'. 

Mrs. Garstang washed 40,000 pieces of 
pottery each year during their excavation, 
so that these priceless, if unlovely, frag¬ 
ments might unlock secrets of forgotten 
artists. Slowly, on the Jordan Plain at 
Jericho, as at the Carmel Caves of Wadi 
cl-.Mugharat overlooking the Pbin of 
Sharon (illus. 136), a sequence of facts 
was pieced togetha, extending far back 
into prehistory from the much-disputed 
date of the conquest by Israel. Some of 
the homes of Neolithic Jericho antedated 
brick and were built of mud in slabs or 
bulk. 

Garstang states that Jericho fell to 
Israel c. 1400 b.c. Pcrc Vincent is at the 
opposite end of the date list, with 1230- 
1200 B.c. Albright, alwav-s welcoming 
new information, revised his date down¬ 
wards from 1375 B.c. to 0.1233-1200 B.c. 
He recently wrote the authors of this book, 
“Betta not assign any date for Jericho’s 
fall for the last time before the Israelite 
occupation; archaeologists disagree." O.T. 
Jerieno was again studied bv British and 
Americans led by Kathleen i^enyon. 

Ai, whose “ronquest” is described in 
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Josh. 8, nuy have already been in ruins 
in Joshua’s time. Excas-ations suggest tliat 
.\i was unoccupied bctv^'ccn c.aooo and 
looo B.c. 'Ilic battle account of Josh. *8 
may refer to Betli-cl, not Ai. Mmc. Mar- 
quet, exploring Ai, found in a temple 
ruin imported Egs'ptian alabaster from 
near the end of the Elarly Bronze Age. 
Her research extended into the Icscls of 
the b\’cnt>’-sixth century b.c. 

East of Jericho, across the Jordan some 
bs'cnt)’ miles away, an extremely early 
town site, at Te/ei/at el’Gbassii], has been 
studied bv excavators who as yet are un¬ 
able to discover what its original name 
was. But they have found impressive 
evidence of most early culture in frescoes 
and other art efforts. McCowm’s account 
of this Chassulian center in his Ladder of 
Progress in Palestine is enlightening. 

JOSHUA’S \'/CTORY LIST 
INTERPRETED 

WTicn we read the amazing list of kings 
and cities subdued by Joshua, we realize 
that, although he was an able hghtcr who 
lived to a ripe age, he eould scarcely have 
won all the Canaanitc cities credited to 
him. These cities had such masters as the 
kings of Ijchish, Eglon, Cezer, Megiddo, 
Carmel, Dor from “bejond the Jordan 
wcstw'ard, from Baal-rad in the valley of 
Lebanon cv'cn unto Nlount Scir ... in the 
hill countT)’, and in the lowbnd, and in 
the Arabah ... all the kings thirts' and 
one.” W’ell might he frankly admit. 
‘‘ ITicrc remaineth yet ver)’ mucfi land to 
be possessed, (all the] regions of the Philis¬ 
tines ... all the bnd of the Canaanites 
and the bnd of the Cebalites [Byblos] 
and all Lebanon, toward the sunrising 
[Phoeniebj." 

The lists in the Book of Joshua of dries 
conquered or “allotted” to Hebrew tribes 
arc compilations from several sources, as 
Robert Pfeiffer points out in his /ntroduc- 
fion to the Old Testament. The Baedeker- 
like roster of towns was written between 
the tenth century b.c. and 200 b.c. Yet 
the Book of Joshua is the best topograph¬ 
ical material we have of this important 
historic period of the conquest, even if 
Joshua is not its author but its hero. Based 
on several documents—J, E, P, etc.—the 
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record of Joshua, although imperfect, is the 
best we have of the dries in which Israel 
settled in Canaan. 

Despite the confusion in the Book of 
Judges, the account of the dtics which 
gradually fell to Israel runs through with 
more or less ebrity. 

TPIE RISE OF CITY-STATES 

Before the Hebrew- monarchy in Iron 
Age Palestine, from the eleventh centuiy 
B.c. on, many separate dri’es were small 
states rulc-d by local kings and dtizen* 
assemblies w-ith voice in dedsions. Even 
the famous Hiram, ally and co-builder 
w-ith Solomon, w-as known as “Hiram of 
Tyre” rather than “Hiram, King of Phoe- 
nicb.” 'Hie 6vc kings of the Jordan Val¬ 
ley cities were simibriy independent 
chieftains. Petty local rulers had authority 
to make treaties and grants of bnd. King 
Achish made sucli a grant to Dav-id. 'Urey 
were the logical rcsiut of the patrbreh^ 
s)-stcm which settled people down after 
nomadic wanderings, oaul was a rustic 
chieftain who became citified into a 
gloomy king. 

As we shall indicate below, there were 
scv-cral notable leagues of cit)--siatcs: the 
Dccaprdis League; tlie Philistine League; 
tire niocnicbn chain, linking powerful 
ports on the Mediterranean, such as Tyre, 
Sidon, Gcbal (Byblos), Berv-tus, Tripolis, 
island Arvad, Dor on the Plain of Sharon, 
and Joppa. For the cities of the Philistine 
Pbiu and the Creek cities of tire Decapo- 
lis, see pages 161-62 below. 

ROYAL CITIES 

These were centers of kingly govern¬ 
ment such as Hebron, Shcchcm, and Rab- 
bah (Rabbath bcnc-Ammon). The bttcr, 
which is tire only dty of the Ammonites 
named in the Bible, is today Amman, capi¬ 
tal of Jordan. And in New Testament 
times it was the northernmost of the Creek 
cities of the Dccapolis League, twent>'-fivc 
miles northeast of tire Dead Sea. It was fed 
by fruits from the fertile Jabbok \’allcy. Its 
Old Testament history impressed us as 
WT stood one morning beneath its acrop¬ 
olis. This citadel hill w*as in Bible times 
not only a “high pbcc for w-orship but 
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a strategic pivot for military campaigns 
such as Ablshai and his Israelite forces 
used to keep matters in hand while Joab 
vras adv-ancing for King David’s cause 
against Madcln. The Book of 11 Samuel 
(11:1-17) chronicles the capture of Rab- 
bath ammon by Joab. 'Iliat battle is remem¬ 
bered for the death of Uriah the Ilittitc, 
who was put in the forefront to free his 
wife Bath-sheba to marr)’ David. Amman, 
wth its busy markets and picturesque 
streets thronged with Arabs, has the most 
impressive rock-cut theatre of Transjordan. 
It lias constructed in the era when Ptol¬ 
emy Philadclphus uas rebuilding and re¬ 
naming the city “Philadelphia” in the 
third century b.c. 

Cibeon, “brger tlian Ai,” was a roial 
Canaanitc or more accurately, Hivitc, city 
(Hurrian, Horitc?), w'cll located beside 
the highway from Jerusalem to Joppa. It 
was linked with Beeroth, Chcpican, and 
Kirjath-iearim. Councils of elders of these 
four cities ruled and controlled the ap¬ 
proach from the coastal pbin in lieu of 
petty kings. The story of Joshua’s conquest 
of Cibeon, whose inhabitants stag^ a 
ruse by dressing in tom gamicnts and 
carrying stale f^, to demonstrate that 
they had come from afar to seek alliance, 
is dramatically told in Josh. g. 'Fhe nar¬ 
rative seeks to expbin why the Hebrews 
subsequently made them senant allies, 
“hewers of wood and drawers of w-ater,” 
cien if they wctc not actually conquered. 
In Solomon’s time, Cibeon was a favorite 
high pbcc, in which the new king wor- 
sliipcd by burning more than a thousand 
sacrifices and dreamed that he w’as asking 
Cod for a wise and understanding heart, 
able to judge his great people justly. 

Cibcah (see also Defense) was probably 
on the present Tell cl-Ful, cxcai-atcd north 
of Jerusalem. It was therefore not far from 
andent Bcth-cl and Ramah, where Dadd 
once \Tsitcd the prophet Siimuel, who 
made an annual circuit to Bcth-cl, Cilgal. 
and Mizpah. Cibcah was the birthplace of 
Saul of Benjamin. It later became the 
crude fortress-pabce of this morose chief¬ 
tain in whose audience hall young David 
pbyed his 1)tc or harp and courted Saul’s 
daughter, Michal, who became the wife 
of the musiebn-warrior. Excavated por¬ 
tions of Cibcah have been mentioned. A 


fresh settlement had been made in ancient 
Cibcah not long after the Hebrew con- 

2 nest. Even though Joshua had won what 
brstang calls “a tactical victors*” at Cib¬ 
cah, the cit)' did not surrender to Israel 
until the period of the monarchy (begin¬ 
ning in c.ioaS b.c.). Tlic excavations di¬ 
rected by Albright arc notable. Tlic mig- 
dal, or tow'cr, of the fortress had seven 
phases of construction, the first stratum 
dating from the burning in the period of 
the judge's (Judg. 2o:.io) and offering 
striking confimiation of an oft-doubted 
scriptural record. The second fortress .M- 
bright identific'd as “the wealthy peasant” 
Saul’s residence, in the late eleventh cen- 
turv B.c. 

flebron was a roval citv* because for 
“seven years and six months” I>avid 
reigned there as king (II Sam. 2:11) be¬ 
fore his establislimcnt in “the citv* of 
David”—tlie southernmost portion of Jeru¬ 
salem. W’c do not hear much about 
Hebron after David's time. But it was 
always precious to Hebrew’s because in the 
patriarchal age Abraham had “dwelt bv 
the oaks of NIamre, which arc at Hebron 
and thae built an altar to Jehovah” (Ccn. 
15:18). Tlicrc in the tree-clad, hospitable 
hill country* south of Bethlehem. Abra¬ 
ham’s son Isaac was born. And there the 
Cave of MachpcIah was purchased to be 
the tomb of his beloved Sarah. Consider¬ 
ing the common heritage of Moslem. Jew, 
and Christian in tlic personalities of the 
patriarchs, we well understand the fanati¬ 
cal sanctity* attached to the mosque over 
the cave by devout followers of the 
Prophet, who jealously withhold from all 
Jews the right to visit tlic graves of 
Abraham, Sarah, and other patriarchs and 
admit Christians only by compliance with 
rigid regulations. Portions of the outer, 
well<onstructcd stone w*all enclosing the 
sacred shrine arc allotted to Jews who 
here pray on Fridays as earnestly as at the 
Jerusalem \\failing Wfall. 

Shcchem became a rov-al dty, rebuilt 
by Jeroboam King of Israel after the divi¬ 
sion of Solomon’s kingdom (I Kings 
12:25). before, it had been assign^ 
to Levites as a city* of refuge (Josh. 21:20). 
Shcchem is situated in a snugly pro¬ 
tected pass between two Samaritan moun¬ 
tains, Ebal and Ccrizim. The bttcr is 
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still most sacred to Samaritan worshipers 
uho celebrate Easter, Pentecost, and Tab¬ 
ernacles with elaborate and andent ritual 
on the heights and live at other times in 
the most squalid of Palestinian towns— 
modem Nablus, hotbed of political fanat¬ 
icism. NV'e find ourselves alwavs thankful 
when we have motored safely through this 
pass, despite its temptations to halt again 
at the oldest Samaritan sjn.igoguc, which 
is tended by a fast-s-anishing company of 
the “mongrel’' race centered in ^maria 
after the Exile, llic importance of Shc- 
chem lillus. 185) dwindled after the found¬ 
ing or Samaria, a short distance north 
on its superb hilltop, b\’ Omri, King of 
Israel (887-876 B.C.). it had been oc¬ 
cupied in the earliest times of which we 
have record. Shcchcm, which was fortified 
by C.2000 B.C., has dcldcd the mightiest 
.Middle Bronze Age fortress yet unearthed 
in Palestine, according to C. C. McCown. 
It was mentioned in an inscription of 
Senw’osrct III recording one of the earliest 
Egyptian campaigns. Shcchcm was still 
in the hands of its original population in 
the time of Abimclech, late in the twelfth 
ccnluiy B.C., states Garstang. Abimelcch 
is he who was made king by the assembly 
of men under “the oak of the pillar for 
garrison] that wus in Slicchem ’ (Iuue. 
9:6). But Israel was intermanying freely 
with its citizens. In tlic list of Josh. 21-20, 
it was assigned to Lcsites as a cit\' of 
refuge. It w'as an early cult center, but 
not antedating Shiloh. Its melodramatic 
history reaches a climax in Judg. 9 with 
the talc of a treacherous woman who 
tosses a millstone onto the king’s head in 
resenge for his burning a thousand men 
and women in a strong tower. 

Tlie ro\al city of Samaria, on its smug 
hilltop among rugged olive-bearing high¬ 
lands, w"as founded and first beautified by 
Omri. At that time Israel had two fac¬ 
tions, one clamoring for Omri, captain of 
their army then ^hting Philistines, to 
succeed the esil usurper Zmri, and others 
calling for Tibni, son of Ginath. The 
kings of Israel were a not too distin¬ 
guished lot. But Omri was chosen and 
at once began to lav out a new' capi- 
bl, where he reigned twcl\*c years: "ne 
bought the hill Samaria of Shemer for 
two talents of silver, and called the name 
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of the cit)' which he built, after the name 
of Shemer’’ (1 Kings 16:24). Omri paid 
scseral times as much for Samaria as Peter 
Minuit did for Manhatbn island when he 
purchased it from the Indians. 

Samaria lay only about fort>-fivc miles 
north of Jerusalem, its great ris-al. Some of 
the Omri masonry persists today amid the 
superb cxcasation of this biblical cit\'. 
Harvard Universih' and other groups, 
which have include Kirsopp Lake. John 
Crowfoot, George Reisner, and the British 
School of Archacologs', have put the world 
in their debt for the fragments which 
trimmed the “house of ivor)'“ against 
which Amos protested. Not less important 
arc their identification of the broad- 
stcp]>cd approach to the Scscran successors 
to Herod’s Augustcum and Basilica, gran¬ 
diose in their hilltop setting (illus. 212), 
and identification of the Street of Columns 
originally built by Herod but restored by 
Scscrus, W'c can imagine the clamor of this 
city when Benhadad of Ssiia besieged it, 
.irriving with hosts of chariots and demand¬ 
ing Ahab’s siher, gold, W'ivcs, and chil¬ 
dren (I Kings 20:^). 'Hictc is no more 
arresting story of this period of biblical his- 
tor}’. Israel puts to flight on horse the 
drunken northern monarch, who returns 
the next year, howeser, with esen more 
chariots and “two hundred and thirty-two 
princes’’ to aid him. One of his sonants 
said to the king, “Their [Israel’s] god is 
a god of the hills; therefore arc they 
stronger than we: but let us fight against 
them in the plain, and surely w’c shall be 
stronger than they.” 'Hie chariot warfare 
of the ninth century b.c. required level 
plains to be cffcctisr. Tlic Samaritans won, 
nescrthclcss. But for their compromise in 
accepting Benhadad’s surrender, for the 
sake of a booty of a few trading streets 
among the bazaars of Damascus, es il Ahab 
was rebuked b\’ a disguised member of 
the guilds of God’s prophets (I Kings 20). 

Volume I of The Buildings at Sama¬ 
ria. by Crowfoot, Kenyon, and Sukenik, 
was published in 194; by the Palestine 
Exploration Fund. Consult this official re¬ 
port for factual material. 

Of the \ariou5 centers of government 
in Bible bnds, Jerusalem remained the 
ro}-al capital par excellence, “the city’ of 
the great king.” as the Psalmist rightly 
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tcnned it, whether he referred to Jcho\'ah 
or to its civUuin builders. Da\id and Solo- 
mon. On its snobbish height on plateaus 
of scs'cral conjoining little wadies, this 
elcs’ation, 2.500 ft. abose the Mediter¬ 
ranean and 5,800 ft. aboi’c the Dead Sea, 
was scarped by natural rock for defense, 
(ilhis. 101) and by mighty w’alls, gates, and 
towers which delighted the builders of 
es’cry ro>-al regime (illus. 105). Jerusalem, 
under the name of “Uru-salim" (City of 
the Cod of Peace) seems always to have 
existed. Its priest-ruler Mclehizedek (Mcb. 
5;6) was too far back in antiquity to have 
c\’cn the customary genealogy of a Semitic 
hero ascribed to him. 

Not the oldest of occupied sites in Pales¬ 
tine, Jerusalem is ncsxrthclcss mentioned 
unda the name of Uru-salim in a Tell- 
cl-Amama Letter of c.1400 b.c. Thus it 
antedates both Rome and Athens by many 
centuries, jebusite fortiheations of c.2000 
B.c. have left us traces of their existence. 
An ostracon found at Luxor in 1925 bears 
a curse upon a Canaanitc dty which may 
be Uru-salim. WTicn ludah and Simeon 
inmded from the south, the city had for 
its king Adoni-Bezek, who was captured. 
But the Hebrew iniaders did not push out 
the well-cntrcnchcd jebusites until the era 
of doughty Daxid, whose men climbed 
the rock<ut W’atercoursc to do the deed 
(II Sam. 5:8) (illus. 101). 

The “new” towms of both David and 
Solomon were laid out by ro)'al-capital 
specifications, exen as eightccnth-ccntury 
Washington was from the beginning de¬ 
signed to be the Amciican capital. Jeru¬ 
salem had no merchant ambitions like 
tliosc of Petra, the carax-an city. Yet 
Jerusalem had to enlarge the Hny space 
axuilablc at the summit of the plateau. 
Arches and masonry held up extensions 
built to take adx-antage of the juncture of 
the Minnom. the Tyropocan, and the 
Kidron x-alley’s. Jerusalem did not enjoy 
frontage on a great rivet, such as Memphis, 
Tliebcs, and Amama had on the Nile, 
Bab)'lon on the Euphrates, Nineveh on the 
Tigris, or Antioch on the Orontes. Yet, 
long after these fabulous merchant cities 
went dowTi to heaps. Jerusalem persisted 
as a religious center that has been the goal 
of myriads of pilgrims for almost 5,000 
vears and xxall remain tlie dream-goal of 


countless more Christians, Hebrews, and 
Moslems who yearn to xisit it. .An ex¬ 
cellent xicxv of Jerusalem, "b^utiful for 
situation, the joy of the whole earth," ap¬ 
pears in illus. 166. How impressively majes¬ 
tic behind creamy xxalls xvhose mellow 
tints blend into superb blue skies! How 
oddly compact, no brger than Central 
Park! Yet how knit into the revebtion 
of our faith, from the hour when prophets 
prepared the cradle for Christendom, 
to the hour when the dixine Infant 
was presented in the Temple, and the 
redeeming Saxiour was affixed to a cross 
outside the walls. Tliose very walls cry 
out his storx' today, when the world hangs 
with bated breath lest the peace of Jeru¬ 
salem be xiolatcd in the very quest of 
brotherhood. Neither Jcxx', Nfoslem, nor 
Christian should seek to monopolize polit¬ 
ical-religious control of Jerusalem. It be¬ 
long to the whole world of monotheistic 
faith. It should unite, not divide. It is the 
world's religious capital, more than Rome, 
London, or Mecca. 

The authors of this book share the lose 
of all these groups for the narrow, shadowy, 
stepped streets where no wheeled traffic 
can moxc. Sccretixe high stone xvalls of 
houses face one another across stone-paved 
and arched streets where blind men still 
tap their xxay as in the time of Jesus. 
Children still prattle as thq’ go to school 
or to the Temple wells. Camels sbll tinkle 
their stately way through the spice market. 
Processions of worshipers ex'cry Friday 
trace their way along the Sexen Stations 
of the Cross—an odd procession in which 
Kienti^, students, soldiers, and sailors 
join xxith garbed devotees of various orders 
of ChrisHan faith. Tlierc is only one Jeru¬ 
salem in all the xx'orld. It is golden from 
the Mount of Olives at sunrise (illus. 1). 
It is mystically loxdy at night under the 
stars which Jesus saxv lighting her domes. 
It is tumultuous unto death at hich noon: 
wc have seen a man murdered at mmascus 
Gate for far less than "twenh’ pieces of 
silver." Yet 

Still stand those halls of Zion 
All jubibnt with song. 

And bright xxith many an angel. 

And all the martxT throng; 

The Prince is cxner in them. 

'Phe daylight is serene; 





91. A village uril in Palestine, teeming wth life, noise, and nen-s. 



92. A carax'ansary on the edge of the desert at Amman, capital of Transjordan. 





















F^Qranu of Dainsisciis, one of oldest still-liMiig cities in woiU: silver spoon on green 

velvet,*' At lower right, an anetent threshing floor. 



9^. Ships of Phrxrrrician Tite* '‘merchant of the people unto rnany ides" (E^ek, 17:5), 
























95- Panoru™ oi Betlikbcm, 
frotn the tooF of the Clitiich oF 
Uie Nativity. Tower of Anuc- 
maii pfiTtwn. center, witli Man- 
gicr Square, bci'and. 


96. Street sceive in niodcm Cant (Cm. 10:19). 






























97 * Excavated ruins of North African Cirene, founded in 633 b.c. (Luke 23:36; .\cts 3:10; 
Acts 6:9). (Carlo PBstcr) 


98. Summer booths on roofs in the mud village of Migdal. site of Magdab. traditional birthpbcc 
of Marv’ Magdalene. 
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Tht pastures of the blessed 
Are dieted with glurious sheen. 

—Benwd of Cluiij'* twelfth ocutufy 

The personalities of mylhicaJ Melcliiii- 
odek, King of Salem, of Dadd and Solcmion^ 
and of Issiuih and jesus still dominate the 
tliought of all lovers of Bible lands who 
walk the streets of the little "City of 
David" (Millo) or stand pondering die 
stronghold of Herod's Castle, whose 
foun^tions remain at David’s Tower by 
colorful Jaffa Gate. Jerusalem was the 
crown Jewel of Hebrew hopes, the city 
built by Jehos-ah, in which was always 
preserved a rcmriant of tlie righteous on 
whom Cod established His kingdom 
through Jesus. 

Damascus, capital of Ssaia tbrtnigh 
countless generations, must be rated as a 
ros-al cit)'. It was the stronghold of many 
munarchs including Benhadad (I Kings 
who had an unusual league wnth 
one Judaean king, Asa. '‘Tlie head of Sjma 
is Damascus" was truly said by Isaiah, 
Situated in a green, velvet oasis on the 
Syrian Desert's edge (illus. at the 
foot of the majestic AnlE-Lebanons it b 
w'cU watered bv small streams running 
through its thronged streets. Exclusive and 
picturesque in markets stocked by cara¬ 
vans since the beginning of history^ Da¬ 
mascus maintains a fanatical mood as 
capital o£ an important Arab state, fanatical 
to the point of hurling stones at merchants 
and shops in senseless protest ovct the 
cost of bread. Such a disorder witii its 
shower of sudden stones one day turned 
Our car in an unanticipated direction. We 
wanted to go into the Jebcl Druse country 
southeast of Damascus and found our- 
seb-cs compelled to drive northwest to 
Homs and Krak dcs Chevaliers, because 
we dared not risk Hie Damascus street 
leading ns out. 

Damascus wall always play a vital role 
in counsels of the Middle East. It ^asts of 
being the wodd's oldest cih' with con¬ 
tinuous Occupation. It was historic long 
before Abraham came this way around the 
Fertile Crescent from Ur to Canaan. It 
was Paul’s destination, on per-Ktution 
bciih when he was suddenly halted on □ 
burning desert road (illus. atid 

blinded with light by a mastering Chnst. 


For pictures of the east Gate of Damascus, 
the Street Called Straieht, which was 
familiar to Paul, and the of citj 

wall from which he was lowered in a 
basket to escape Jewish tormcnlcr^ sec 
dlustrations igg and io6. 

Gcneml Sir jVrchibald WavcJl, m his 
/Vflenby, a Study m Greatness, makes tlie 
keen comment dial, while Damascus has 
always been associated with a warlike 
maodf its change of master has usually oc¬ 
curred as a result of a pivotal battle else¬ 
where. We have never been impressed by 
its defense works. Its long career of pros¬ 
perity and Influence has been based on 
its silk markets a ml caravansaries ratlier 
than upon its military power. 

For royal cities in Mcsopt^tainia, sec 
below^ 

We need not look for royal cities 
among tlie Greeks. 

Greece in the era of the Hebrew 
prophets of the eighth century was as much 
opposed to Kings and royal capitals as na¬ 
tions of the Middle East were insistent 
upon having thcni, evil and temporary' 
though they' were. Grceee preferred au¬ 
tonomous and well-govcmed city-states, 
some of which leagued together under the 
most iuRuential member. Athens headed 
die Attic League. Tlie Delian League was 
io powerful that it maintained rebtions 
with Greeks in Asia Minor and the Aegean 
Islands. Rcli^ous councils, nr amphteti'- 
oniesj were vastly influential in this land 
that hated kings as much os tlie Near 
East favored them. Breasted called these 
Greek religious councils the closest ap¬ 
proach the ancient world ever made to 
representative government. 'I’hL7 con- 
trolled the 01}inpic games, the annual 
Feast of Apollo at Delos, the sanctuary 
island of the great sun-god, and his sanc¬ 
tuary at Delphi^ whose oracles literally 
influenced history when momentous di-ct- 
siohs impended. \VTien Paul was in Athens 
and Corinth, these cities were under 
Roman rule. 

SOME C/IVAAN/TE CITIES 

Whit were sonic of the towering strong¬ 
holds which terriEed the questing He¬ 
brews? The cities “great and goodly’’ of 
the tall Canaan ites. cities "full of good 
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things” (Dent. 6:10, 11), included prac¬ 
tically all the towns which bter bc^mc 
Hebrew', for Canaanitc Ics'cls have been 
found in almost all excas’atcd sites in Pal¬ 
estine and Lebanon. See Index for refer¬ 
ences to Gczer, l/azor, Jericho, Hebron, 
Bcth-cl. Beth-horon, the Esdraclon strong¬ 
holds of Megiddo and Taanach, Beth-shan 
in the Valley of JezrccI, and the southern 
fortress, Lachish. Kadcsh-naphtali w-as 
home of Barak, colleague of the woman 
judge Deborah who precipitated the great 
Israelite victory os'cr Siscra and the Canaan- 
ites. Tlic story, recorded in Judg. 4:6, is a 
really significant milestone in the Hebrew 
conquest. 'Phe fall of the cliicf Canaanite 
chariot city at Hazor, near tlie now-culti- 
\atcd swamps of Hulch in the nortli, 
marked the decline of Canaanite prestige 
and the ascendancy of the Hebrews toward 
their monarchy (from the eleventh cen- 
tur)’ B.C.). 

Onaanites had powerful rojal cities, of 
which Tell Beit Af/rsim, southwest of 
Jerusalem and cast of Caza, is a notable 
example. It w’as knossm in Bible times as 
Kirjath-sepher, the “City of the Book,” al¬ 
though its cxca\ated areas have failt'd to 
}ield such clay tablets as Ras Shamra on 
the north coast and Nineveh have \*ieldcd. 
Tell Beit Mirsim was on the main caravan 
route from Egypt to Hebron. Its modem 
name, McCowm indicates, means "the 
mound of tlie house of the fast camel 
driver.” Tell Beit Mirsim, thirteen miles 
southwest of Hebron, was excavated from 
1926 to 19^2 tw the Xenia Theological 
Seminary and the American Schools of 
Oriental Research. Israelites destroyed it 
C.1230 B.c. (Albriglit). It was situated in 
a large sheep-raising country where Nabal, 
contemporary of Dasid, had his companies 
of shearers f l Sam. 25:2). Farmers turned 
over their large CTops of wool to local 
w'cax'ers and dyers, or sold it to caraxan 
drivers for shipment. Txvo of its most 
treasured finds, as Albright, who directed 
exeaxarions, saw, arc two jar handles 
stamped; “belonging to Eliakim, stew-ard 
of Yokin.” Yokin (Joiachin) was the 
young 1 Icbrew king carried off to Babylon 
In 597 B.c. by Nebuchadnezzar. Eliakim 
xvas possibly a steward w’ho administtaed 
his propertx' in the reign of Yokin's uncle 
Zedekiah {598*587 b.c.). Seals found clse- 


xx’herc haxc added missing links to a story 
too long to narrate here; finds corroborate 
tlie Bible narrative of the Exile period. 

CITIES OF PHOENICIA 

'fire stretch of exquisite coast bnd now 
included in the nexv Republic of Lebanon 
was Phoenicia in Bible times. It stretched 
nortli from the crcsccnt-shapcd Bay of 
Acre. W'ith back-drop of superb Lebanon 
Mountains, the narroxv country was shel¬ 
tered and forced to face the Mediterranean, 
by which Phocnicbn ships sailed to Egxpt 
as early as any boats pli^ this Sea of me 
Ancients. To T)tc, city of Hiram, we have 
referred elsewhere in text (illus. 94). This 
rich merchant city pbyed its part in pbnt- 
ing colonics as early as 1050 b.c. Cadiz in 
Spain was a Phocnicbn outpost at that 
date. Cities of Phocnicb reached tlicir 
climax of sea power c.950-750 b.c., sloxvcd 
down after Carthage xx’as founded in North 
Africa (near modem Tunis). After their 
incorporation into AssxTbn goxemments 
(C.767-6S8 B.C.), they Ml to the "almost 
nothing” we find in both Txttc and Sidon 
today. Sidon, motlicr of "the xirgin daugh¬ 
ter Txtc” (Isa. 2^:12), was one of the 
txpical cities Phoeniebns built on reef 
islands just off the mainbnd. Little cause¬ 
ways connecting them to the mainbnd 
could be cut in time of emergency and the 
enemy, with heaxy chariot equipment, left 
stalled on the sliorc. "None knew,” said 
Solomon, "how* to cut timber like unto the 
Sidonians” (I Kins 5:6!. They were 
famous for many other skills. Their ship¬ 
ping interest persists today in busy local 
craR xve have seen being loaded at her 
w'harxcs (illus. 94). Between Tyre and 
Sidon on the coast xvas Zarepbath, xisited 
by Elijah, and bx’ Christ when he healed 
the daughter of a Phocnicbn (Canaanitc) 
woman (Luke 4:26). Tlie liveliest feature 
of this almost x-anished town today is its 
threshing-floor xvhcrc we have seen Medi¬ 
terranean breezes separating golden chaff 
from the grain heads as the animals hauled 
the threshing-board oxer tlie crop. Berx'tus 
(noxv Beirut, xxith its great American IJni- 
versitx') docs not appear in the Bible, but 
its superb harbor must have been teeming 
xxith Phocnicbn ships. It is listed in the 
I'cll-cl-Amama Letters as having Ammunira 
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iS its vaiSiiMdng- Ccbal- or Byblos, to 
whose aclHit)' ai a papyrus-niai^ufacturing 
center we owe out worsl "Bible/' Lj tlie 
most fascinating coniples of ancient mins 
on the Pliocnieian coasit. See Index and 
illustration 37, of excasatitms. TTtis great 
city, dominated today by tlie square 
tower of a medieva! Cmsadei forfress- 
castlc, in Bible times wsis an emporium for 
cedar trade, a famous stone-cuttine center, 
and a bumming prodnclion point for doth 
and garments. It played a role in the Solo- 
mon-Hiram contract ( I Kings ^:iS). Cnm- 
mertia] Bvblos is mentioned at knat six 
times (as Cub la) in the royal archives of 
clay tablets excavated at Mart on the 
EnpliTates, These finds give rich, new in^ 
formation about this coastal region p STyS 
b,c,h. as Albright indicates m Bnlletfn No, 
77 of die Amencan Schools of Oriental 
Research* 

Arvad, an isbnd-city off the tiiamland, 
whose men w^crc famous rowers [Ezek. 
317:8) for Ty^c^ had a most unusual water 
supply, llie system supplemented reser¬ 
voirs of rain water b\' "tapping" pawtrfnl 
submarine springs in the Mediterranean 
off the (xxjst, as Ellen Semple points out* 

CITIES OF THE P^UUST\^^E 
PLAIN 

The £ve cities of tlic Philistine Plain 
were at their height during the centuries 
of the Hebrew monarchy. 

'Ilicy may have been built about the 
lime when Philistine immigirants and lie- 
brew's alilcc were arriving from opposite 
directions on this bridgcbcad at the east¬ 
ern end ol tire edi lerraneun. I'or its 
possession Philistines and Hebrews had 
many a small but bitter contest* TTie five 
Philistine Plain cities arc not mentioned 
in the TcllHcl-Amamu Letters. 

Caza^ like Damascus, floutished because 
(t had a fertile setting on the edge of a 
desert and controlled caravan routes to 
Egypt, Arnbia, and later, to Petra (illus, 
qG), Gaisa g^ive us the word "gauze," from 
ik manufacturing and dyeing of silks and 
cottons, n was the gateway to Asia as well 
ns to Africa. Its venerable history’ has been 
plunged into by Sir flinders Petrie and 
others. Ashkelnn f.Ascaloui was die iic-vt 
Plulistinc citv north of Gaza. Even dmvn 
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to Herod's reign and tire medieval Cm- 
sadcs* tins fortress on its rocky ampbi- 
theatre site dammated hislor)'. Judge? 
14:19 tells of Samson going to Ashkclon 
and slaying "tliirty men of them." North 
of coastal Ashkclon lay Ashded, inland on 
a cara^-an route cast to Lydda and west to 
Joppa, a city' whose commanding position 
on a low hillock at the widest part of the 
plain played a prominent part in Iht Ins- 
tor)' of Bible lands. Besiege by Sargon of 
iVssyria, as Isa. ;o:i record's* and by 
Scmwclierib and other aggressors, it 
struggled down through the Greek period 
of Ponrpew who ga\'C her franchise. Tfcmn 
(Modem Akir), fourtli citj' of the Phihs- 
tine group* wars a rich market town lying 
in the Valley of Sorek, about halfway be¬ 
tween the ^iediterranean and the high¬ 
lands of )udaca. It is referred to several 
times in the Bible. It protested against 
sheltering the ark of the Hebrews when 
tills sacred shrine was taken captive by 
Philistines (1 Sam. 9). Gath was the Bfth 
of the chain of Philistine cities. Its very 
site is unknown today* but evidently it lay 
nearest Hebrew territory', for it was raided 
by Israel more: than any other Philistine 
town* Its stmlcgic influence is .suggested 
by Darid's warning not to tell in Gath 
the news of the death of Saul and Jonathan 
{H Siiin. i;ao). Ttie noted scholar* H. L, 
Ginsberg* believes Gatli probably stucid on 
a site now calk'd "Sheik Ahmed cl Arcini.'' 
near the eastern border of the Philisliiie 
plain. 

One king of Gath, Aehisb, gave David, 
upnn request* a town near Gaza, nained 
Ziglag when the young warrior was harried 
by fo«. 

^ Near Gath svas Mnresheth, or Mnicshah 
f Bcit Jilsrin) birthplace of the prophet 
Micah (1:1). Lscavation of the adjacent 
Sandahanneh mound has shed light on the 
biblical historv of this towm (Josh, 15:44; 
II Chron* 11 iS). C, C McCown in The 
J^adder of ProgrcM jo Fakstjoe reports the 
remarkable walhpain tings found at Marc- 
iihih (Marisa) in tombs of immigrants 
from Phoenician Sidcin, probably in the 
third century a.c* and comments on the 
great culture of the Hellenistic city on this 
site. 

Philistine influence survhes today m tno 
very name of Pilcstinc* spelled by Arabs 
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■“Filiitin.*^ ITic word 'Tak'^tinc" seems to 
hare been first used bv Herodotus the 
Greek and later hy Josephus and Latin 
historEaris, 

CITIES OF THE DECAPOLlS 

Of tlie ten cities of the Decapolis 
League, only one— Beth-sUatt or Seytlt- 
opohs—was rttst of the Jordan. From this 
b^tion commanding the approach to the 
river, the other Greek cities spread out 
fan-iivise. I’hcy represented the onrush of 
Greek influence In the wake of Alexander 
the Great in the fourth century^ b.c. It is 
tfiought that tlic oldest of the ten Gentile 
dries, Pciia and Dion, were established by 
generals of Alexander. Some authorities at¬ 
tribute the foundations of the latter to the 
brilliant Macedonian conqueror himself^ 
Philadelphia (Rabbath-ammon, referred to 
above), and Gadara, which may be the 
scene of ChiisEs ministry recorded in Matt. 
8, were fortresses by iifi B.c. For Gerasa 
(Jerash J sec illus, 5$^ 

Kanatha was on the edge of the desert on 
die great trade route to Arabia from 
Damascus, which venerable cit>' was “an 
honorary' member'' of the league. ILiphaiia 
may have been on tlic Yarmuk River. 
Hippos, together with Gadara, was pre¬ 
sented to Herod by Aug^istus. Other cities 
were added to the original league of ten 
for protection of Greek immigrants against 
unruly Semitic peoples who tomientcd 
eastern Palestine. 1 liese were not con- 
trolled behvccn 64 fl.c., when Poinpey 
cshiblislicd tlie Roman prosdnee of Syria, 
and A.D. 106, when 'rrajan established 
calm. The cities of the DecapoNs appear 
in the “eftXT Jordan" ministry of Jesus^ 
Hearing reports of his helpful works 
"throughout S)Tta," great multitudes fol¬ 
lowed liim from Galilee and Dccapolis 
(Matt. 4:25). “They came to the other 
side of the sea, into the country of the 
Gcrascncs” (Gadara? Genisa? Jerash?}* 
After Jesus had healed tlic demoniac 
dwelling among tombs thacr the man 
"began to publish in the Decapolis how 
great things Jesus had done for him" 
(Mark And, agfiin. healing the 

deaf and the blind, Jesus came cast from 
coastal Tyre and Sidon, to Galilee, 
"through die midst of the borders of the 


Decapolis" (Mark 7:^1). Jesus spoke 
Cieck. He communicated his good neivs to 
the colonists in tlieir own tongue. Al¬ 
though he iie\'cr stressed the pompous 
architecture of these great centers, his 
bcauty-losiug nature appreciated the long 
lines of columned streets, graceful arches, 
and flowing fountains characterizing the 
cities of ^‘Greece over Jordari," 

CITIES OF S^AN'CTDARY AND 
REFUGE 

Before the earliest HtbrcTiV kings held 
the people together, Shiloh as a central 
ahrine cemented diem. ITiere Joshua had 
set up the Tabernacle, the site of whose 
keeping archaeologists hope some day 
dlcfinilcly to esLablish. Shiloh was "Israel's 
first sanctuary" but not a "city of refuge," 
As Albright clearly indicates in hi.« 
/irehaeoJogy and the Religion oi Israel, it 
was Hie religious center which bound to¬ 
gether the twelve tnbes of IsnicL making 
of them an amphjch'oiiy around a cen¬ 
tral shrine. W'c see such ties in the Greek 
Delphic Amptiiclyony of Hie ninth een- 
turv' a.c., and the Etruscan Amphictyony 
gadreriug once a year to celebrate games 
honoring the goddess Voltumna. 

I’o Ike sanctuary city of Shiloh, once a 
year, as related in Judg^ z\. families came 
at vintage time. Hiey danced, courted, 
and worshiped, every family returning to 
its oivn tribal rule in "Hiosc days when 
iJictc vras no king in Israel: every' m;m did 
that which w'as right in his owTi eyes" 
( Judg. 21). To Shiloh came Hannah and 
her husband Elkanah from Ibeii hiU comi' 
try^ home at Ramah each year to "worship 
and to sacrifice"^ and to this sanctuary 
they brought their little son Samuel to 
train for priesthood under Eli. One of the 
sw'CcEcst stories in the Bible is this one, 
related in I Sam, i;2. 5: "Samuel min¬ 
istered before Jehovah, being a child, girded 
w'ith a Linen ephod. Moreover his mother 
made him a little robe, and hraught it to 
him year by year, when she came up with 
her husbatid to offer the yearly sacrifice'’ 
(f Sam, 2;iS, 19), Shiloh seems to have 
met disaster by fire at the hands of 
Philistines, as e^tcavalions have revealed, 
c.io^o B,c. After ttiis the ark was moved 
to jVob, near [cnisalcm. and later to 
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Kir|atli-]earim* Shiloh ha<J scn cd its func¬ 
tion of holding together the loosely knit 
twelve tribes for a centeij^ and a half aher 
the conquest. See illus. 55, for a rare old 
earthen candelabrum found in a well at 
Nob, jKJSsibly of the Davidic penod. 

Cfires of Refuge were six m miiuber^ 
desipated early in die social organi^tion 
of the Hebrew people to shelter fugitives 
who had accidentally killed a victim and 
sought to escape the only justice of primi¬ 
tive society', 3 life for a life. Three of the 
dities—Hcbron (see above) in the south' 
cm |iidacan mountains, ShceheNi in the 
highlands of Ephraim (see above), and 
Kadesh in ^.fount Naphtali—were an the 
west hank of the Jordan. Tlic other threc^ 
relatively opposite Of> the east shore of this 
watery' (lividing line^ were Beicr. possibly 
near Dlubanj Ranioth-gdcadf, which may 
be Ranitha, southwest of present Deraa 
(Biblical Edrcj): and Colan, not yet cer¬ 
tainly identified but probably lying due 
cast from Kadesh-naphtali. Ginsberg sug¬ 
gests that the last mentioned may be 
Sahem d-Jolan. '^rtie^e six cities, whose 
reputation not at all marred by their 
harboring of refugees, w’cre in charge of 
tJic Lcvitcs, Tw'O of them, Hebron and 
Shtchem, were ^'roy al cities"; and Hebron 
was, iu addition, a '^priestly city."' 

According to the law staled in Niim. 
55, an mnoccnit person might continue to 
live in a city’ of refuge unb'l the congre¬ 
gation bad satisSed themselves concerning 
his mnocctiCT; he miglit lemain there until 
the death ot the ruling priest, w'licn he 
w'oiild be free to return to his home local¬ 
ity. But if he left the refuge city before 
that time, and was apprclicnded, fie would 
be responsible for his own fate. Tfic 
Chronicler also lists cities of refuge, as 
bcinff in charge of "the sons of Aaron" 
(1 Cihron. 6), 

The altar at Jerusalem Temple also pro¬ 
vided right of sanctuary. Tliis ancient pro¬ 
vision for justice lives on today in the 
EngUsli village of Stratford upon Avon. 
An iron ring on the church door w-as for 
centuries grasped by fugitives who thus 
gained shelter. Albright and certain other 
archaeologists believe that cities of ttfuge 
WTre part of the efficient stale organi^^ 
by David and Solomon. Albiigjit says m 


connection with the list of Ijrvitie cities 
of Josh, ai and i Cliron, 6;5.jfF,, "\V' e may 
ralncr eon Gently attribute to David the 
allocation of Levitie dties, substantially as 
preserv'cd for us in these passages" (.'Vrehae- 
ology' and the Rehgion ol hrad. p, lii). 
John Carstang believes that cities of refuge 
did not develop until after the Exile. 


STORE CITIES 

IN ECYFr 

Wealthy nilers of all \vcll^^rga^ized 
kingdoms in Bible lands erected ware¬ 
houses to contain their surplus (;rops and 
treasures. To erect such huge buildings 
required many man-hours under hot sun. 
'I he pharnoh who oppressed Israel, as indi¬ 
cated m the Genesis narrative, was prob¬ 
ably Ramesses 11 , ^'Ihc greatest boaster in 
history” (c.if 301 to 1354 b,c.). Tlicse 
date$ put tljc one we accept for die 
E.xodus (c.iago b.c.) WEthin his reign. 

Arcliacologists hai'C unearthed cvidcnct 
of the "briet without straw” constructinu 
imposed upon Hebroiv 5 l:n,'qs bv Pharaoh 
in his store cities. Pi them and Raamsirs 
(Ex. 1:11), located in Goshen, 3 district 
in northeast Egypt near the borders of 
Arabia and Palestine. ^Ve belics-c that in 
Goshen, {josstbly at On (Hdiopoiis), was 
the capital uf the pharaoh under whom 
Joseph served as "prime minister" and tn 
whom his aged father Jacob and shaggy 
brothers came to buy food, llicy' woitid 
scarcely ha’^'e gone farther south. TTic st[>rc 
city’ Pith oni ts believed to have been Tell 
Rctabah, surrounded by massive brick walls 
cncbsiiig an area 100 yd. square, w'ith 
bn'ch storage chambers of erlensive SiTC. 
Still-standing walls show a "brick-without- 
stravi'" texture here. Pi thorn may be de¬ 
rived from Pe-Tuih (House of Turn, a sobf 
ddt)’). Raamscs is believed to have been 
Tanis not far from the Hyfcsos center at 
Avaris. which fell into disrepair after the 
expulsion of the Hyksos and was rebuilt 
bj' Seb I, Biblical Raamses, or Tanis, 
may be modem f^ntir, (Sec Archaeology'* 
Section 4,) Albright believes that Tanis 
itself was the Hyksos capital (built 0.1710 

I.C.). 
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Not much more than two centuries after 
tlicir ancestors were oppressed in Egj’pt, 
ilebrcw'5 themselves had kings powerful to 
organize their own store cities. Roles were 
soon res'crsed, and the subfected llittitcs* 
.'Vmorites, Perizzites^ Hivites, and Jcbiisilcs 
(II Chron. S) arc made out to be bond 
serv-ants, while the Hebrews were men of 
wTii^ chief captains* mlers of cluriotSH and 
horsemen. Tlie Chronicler relates how 
l^vid*S chamberlain in charge of treastires 
'Mil cities, and in Uic villages, and in the 
castles” was fonathaii, son of Uzzii^ili. 
Undcr'Supervisors had charge of dneyards, 
herds* camels, asses, and state forests of 
olive and sycamores (I Cliron. 27:31)* 

But the chief builder of Hebrew store 
centers and especially chariot cities was 
Solomon. 

In tlic official statement of Solomon's 
bLiitn:uctatie or^nization, the names of 
men responsible for his oornmissariat and 
the regions from which thev were to gather 
royal food arc listed (I Kings 4). Tlie 
towms include Dor (on the ctiast south of 
Carmel): Taanach. (built C.95Q fl.c.): 
Megiddo and Beth-shan in the valleys be- 
twxicn tlic Mediterranean and the Jordan; 
Ramoth-^lcad: the "region of .\tgob. 
which is in B^han, threescore meat cities 
with wnHs and brazen bars'*: other un¬ 

named towns in “the land of Gilead, the 
country of SDion and of Og, king of 
Bashan.” 

Soloinon*s dcv^clopmcnt of mighty 
fiazor, capital of King Jabin and ™tcst 
Canaanitc stronghold in the north* was 
logical, 'riic hvdfEh-cenhiry- conquest of 
Hazor wtis 3 turning point m Ilcbrciv his- 
toiy* Ibis commanding chariot city' fea¬ 
tures both the Josliun II oarraHve of united 
Israers conquest and the Debonih-Barak- 
Siscra material of the Battle of Taanach, 
which is one of the oldest pieces of He¬ 
brew literature and an unsurpassed Hebrew 
poem, one of the great battle odes of all 
time—wnitlcn soon after the vietory* 
W'hich may be dated c.n 100 b.c. 

Solomon must have taken satisfaction in 
equipping Hazor and Megiddo with stout 
stone hitching-posts and stone mangers lor 
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his horses and chariots (illus. ai). Both of 
these pivotal sites had been hard strong¬ 
holds for Israel to seize, ^\ftcr Uazor's C3|^ 
turc, Israel was uni Bed in the north as it 
had nci er been before. Carstang* of Liver¬ 
pool University* idcritified tlie Hazor Iritcli- 
ing-posts and put to an end tlic supposi¬ 
tion that the)’ might has’e had cultic 
cancc. 

Other chariot cities of Solomon were 
Acco (Acre), Acfishaph, and towns at tlie 
frontier of Cilicia from which w'Crc im¬ 
ported many chariot horses. From matter 
excavated at Tell eiJJcsi, tliis center m 
Sou them Palestine is believed to have been 
another of hU chariot cities. He probably 
used, also, Gesrer* Bcth-lioton the Nether* 
and Tamof (Tadmor) for storage places 
as well as coninieicc-control points. For* 
like David, he maintained a bureaucracy 
for food supplies. Imcd month by month, 
lie beaiitiBcd 7 'admor (later Ibilinyra] at 
the head of the WMldcmcss of Arabia. 
This city' became a traffic center for caravan 
trade and grerv fabulously wealthy under 
Queen Zenohia in the third century a.d. 
It scncd as buffer slate to Syria, Asia 
Minor, and Egy'pt. The superb pathos of 
Pahnyra*s extensive mins todav challenges 
description. The Temple of the Sun* 
arched and columned with more than 300 
pillars, suggests the fallen glory of this out- 

E )st of civilization 130 miles northeast oE 
amascus, halBvay between tlie Orontes 
and the Euphrates. 

CITfES OF /UD.AEA 

From Jen 11113 ^nd from maps ivc 
might Eurmisc that towns were as numer¬ 
ous in the territory of fudah a$ the false 
gods worshiped by the citizens. Yet there 
w'cre fesv cities even in this choice high¬ 
land allotment of land. Most of them 
achicricd tlicir greatness from spiritual per¬ 
sonalities who influetict'd them* As Ralph 
Turner suggests in The Aricfcnt Cities* 
great urban cultures of southwest Asia 
came in the brief 400 years from the ninth 
to the fifth Century B.c,* when Hebresvs 
svere producing an Amos (c.760 b.c.) and 
Isaiah (740 f.g.); Persians* their Zoro.i5ter 
{c*66o s*c.): and Creeks, a Pj^ihagoras 
{e.532 B.C.) and Socrates (e.4hf) d.c.)- All 
were cih' dwellers as well as philosophers. 
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The open countn,'^ has not been llic only 
source uf grcat-souled leaders, Amos of 
Wilderness Tekoa and Mohamitied of Ibe 
Arabian desert notwithstanding. Such ctil- 
hire as Hebrews possessed before the abo\T> 
mentioned dates came frcmi sharing with 
Aramaeans and, later, Phoenicians the 
Semitic cultural patterns of Accadians and 
early Babylonians in the Fertile Crescent 
centers, such as Ur, Krcdi, and Ligash. 
h’-gv-pt was also a source. 

For Jerusalem, sec page i gS. 

round about jKkUSALEM 

Tlic historic villages on tlic fringe of 
Jerusalem have rich biblical history'. Many 
of them were captured curly. jBcth-el 
(Beitin), north of Jerusalem, is mentioned 
more times in Scripture than any other 
place except Jcnisalcm. .Mi^pah may be 
Tell en'Nasbch, about eight miles nurtli 
of the Holy Cihv on the mad we folloiv 
south from Samaria. A strong prC'Roman 
wall was found there during several seasons 
of cxcavaHon. Mi7.poh ha$ also yielded a 
perfect illustrab'on of tise overlapping walls 
at city'-gatc gathering places, o Ramah 
we have referred abcn'c. Bccroth [josh. 

was on the frontier bohveen Judah 
and Bcn|amin. It has been suggested as 
the place w'hcre Mary and Joseph discov- 
ered that they had lost the child Jesus, 
on their wny from Jcnrsalem. In Old Testa* 
men I times it was p robably a concentration 
point for people en route to their Exile 
in Babylon. 

Anathoth, birthplace of Jeremiah, is |usl 
behind Gibcah, stronghold of Saul fjodg. 
lona). Nob was a priestly center. Beth- 
pnage, of the Palm Sunday narrative, is at 
the summit of the Mount of Olives and 
commands such □ view of Jerusafem as 
appears in illustration i. Befbany, w'here 
Jesus often refreshed himself at the home 
of Mar)', Martha, and l^zatvis, is south, a 
suburb of Jerusalem, just around the 
shoulder of the Mount of Olives (illus. 
166). Siloam (Silw-an) is across tlic valley' 
from the ”City of David." 

Betuleiiem, City or tut Stas 

Bethlehem, city of the star, was the 
birthplace of Jesus* Inhospitable it seemed 
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at first, with the door of the inn shut 
against his birth. But it was cozy enough 
when ktiidly netglibors received the peasant 
family and w elcomed the three Men 
from the East vvitli tlieir worsliipful gifts. 
The angelic accompaniment of ^‘Gloria in 
Excelsis Deo" and the shaggy adoration of 
shepherds from the field of Boaa aie beau¬ 
tiful details of tlic nativity of Christ the 
King s^'hieh we accept as truth* 

If Jesus, or any otiitr great Pakstiiibn, 
had been deliberately planning a lyric, 
homey birthplace, he could have made no 
betlLT selection than Bethlehcni. well- 
stocked "house of bread” on the sunny 
ridge of the Judaean plate;Hi. near Jem 
Salem of the tings, Hebron of the patri¬ 
archs, and 'Fekoa of the prophet Amos. 
Bctlilehcm is five miles south of Jerusalem, 
and Tekoa twelve miles* 

'roday in BcthleliL-m children romp at 
play. Mothers enter, with stately tread, the 
current worship services conducted on the 
widely accepted site of the nativity' (illus. 
15S), Prosperous tradcT-falhers engage in 
business at grain and animal markets. 
Christian enterprise and faith chamcteriic 
this clianniiig hiwn. where enormous 
schools dignify the amphitheatre of hills. 
*An energetic Jtoyor conducts town hnsi- 
ness in his office on Manger Sc|u:ire. Daily 
papers bring from the press new^ of every¬ 
thing from prehistoric archaeological finds 
at Betfdehem to latest Atab-fewish feuds, 
h'or illiistratinns of Bcthkliem life, see 
illus. 71 and 73, 

Bethlehem's a,o<K) homes, looking like 
little cubes of white limestone fiiltis. 99), 
can not be defied by centuries of use, 'fiiey 
ate charming to see as we approach their 
hillside foundations from Jerusalem Road. 
\\''e halt at Wise Men^s W'ell (illus. 2^7! 
with its llcrodian water-pipe sections for 
curbs. AVc pause at RachcFs Tomb, 
rtTerud by fanatical Moslems wJio tolerate 
visits bv’ Cliristians. Here, too, pray Jewish 
dev'Otees of this matriarch of Israel. Tlic 
death of Rachel, wife of Jacob, mother cf 
Joseph and Benjamin, near Bethlehem is 
our first biblical allusion to this holy little 
town (Gen. AVeate disinclined to 

accept for BclfilehcTn Ephrath the location 
elsewhere proposed by eertain sebolars. 
'Om well-located little walled city appciR 
next in the lyric story of Ruth, the Muabi- 
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less, and Boaz, the rich landsman of 
Bethlehem [Ruth 1-4}, forebears of jesus. 
It is important in the life of David, Son 
of Jesse the Ecthlchemite (I Sam, 16 and 
II Sam. 23:i'i7)» Bethlehem was his 
birthplace and the site of his anointing by 
the prophet SamueL From BctJilehem mad 
King Saul summoned him to play his lyre* 
or harp, in his palace at Gibeah. Here the 
hillside grazing land where David* watch¬ 
ing liis fathers sheep, dreamed. To BcthlC’ 
hem's famous well his dooled warriors 
cimc for water to quench the tlnrst of their 
sentimental but valiant Icadcr. 

In bter centuries Bethlehem pbyt-d a 
role as fortified stronghold of Rehoboam. 
'ITiis son of Solomon also strengthened 
Jerusalem, Tehoa* Adnllani, Gath* Lachish 
at the Egyptian border* Aipton* Hebron* 
and other pivotal points, where he massed 
militia and "stores of victuals* and oil* and 
wine/" shields, and spears* malcing them 
"very strong," Bethlehem again loomed in 
Uie Bible when Micah prophesied in the 
scv'cnth century b.c*: "Thou, Bethlehem 
Ephrathah, w'hich art little to be among 
the thousands oE Judah, out of thee shall 
OTIC come forth unto me that is to be mlcr 
in Israel . * , he shall feed liis floch iu tlie 
strength of Jehovah . * , for now shall he 
be great unto the ends of the earth. And 
this man shall be our peace** (5:1-5). The 
cs'er-indcpendcnt inhabitants of Bethle¬ 
hem offered a rallying ^int for people 
disregarding Jerian]ah*s sixth century ad¬ 
vice about going down to Egjpt for help 
against the Chaldeans (Jer. 41:17}. It is 
typical of tlic home-loving Bethlchcmitcs 
that more than a hundred returned to 
their hillside dwellings after the Babylonian 
Captivity (Em z:2i). Bethlehem has al- 
was-s been worth return iug to cs'cn for us 
poor travelers who feel the high mspimtion 
of its cross^tipped* starlit Basilica of the 
Nathrity. This structure dominates the 
town as it first did in the fourth century 
A.n., when Consbntine the Great and his 
mother Helena erected its earliest jwrtions. 
Manger Square at Bethlehem has time and 
again conquered shepties who arrived with 
mind bent on stripping faith of its beauti¬ 
ful paddling bands. 

Illustration 158 pv'cs a glimpse of the 
present appearance of the interior of the 
Basilica of the Nativity* a medieval traveler 
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describes it as "a marvelous fair church 
and a right suniptuous work. ... I never 
saw , . H a fairer little church in my life." 
A picture of its fourth century floor 
mosaics* accidently discovered under the 
modem floor a few years ago during rc- 
paiTS* appears in ill us. 66. its mound plan 
is a befoil cross, lb dimly lighted potto* 
whose natural rock-walls may well have 
sheltered tlic Christmas Child, are dark 
with the smoke of mote than sixteen cen¬ 
turies of worship. Its glorious bells* among 
which sparrows nest (illus. 185)* chime 
forth c\'cry nativity season the "glad tidings 
of great foy,” broadcast to "all the people" 
of the world. 

For costumes of Bcthlehcmitcs, as far 
kick possibly to biblical times* and for a 
properly sw'addlcd flcthlehcm infant, sec 
illustrations 7= and 26. 

For important archaeological disoov- 
cries near Bethlehem,seepage253,Homes. 

Tekoa 

Tetoa, mentioned as the home of the 
protesting prophet and dresser of sycamore- 
figs, is reiched by a stony w'ildemcss back 
which we once followed by donkey from 
Bethlehem. Tlic way* known only to our 
brilliant donkc^-s* it seemed, runs through 
the land of nomadic agriculturalists or 
^ha 'amrth." Tltey cultivate their owm re¬ 
stricted area and do not move restlessly 
about liloe the ancient pabiarchal groups 
and real bedouins of the desert today. The 
most impressive things W'C found at Tekoa 
were a sv'camore growing up out of a 
cave, possibly a rock-hcmi tomb, and a 
polygonal stone Rjnantinc baptismal font, 
standing with lonely grandeur amid the 
stony waste as sole evidence of a once- 
settled Christian community^ A beautifully 
dramaric perspective up to Bethlehem 
greeted us as we stiffly Jogged up the last 
hillside track from Tekoa. 

EMMvtre 

The village of Emmaus to which Jesus 
walked on the first Easter evening has not 
been definitely located. It mav' be Abu 
Ghosh ("Village of Grapes") a few min¬ 
utes out from Jerusalem 25 we. motor dowm 
a fine macadam road to Lydda. Or it may 
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be El'Q'ubeiba, who^e Fraiiitiscan churcb 
is built Cft'cr Crusader ruins. Albright says 
it is 'Anm^is, More important Ilian the 
village, howc^'cr, was tlic road on which 
Jesus was overtaken by the bcrivildtred 
disciples, who told hitn that they had 
hoped their crucified leader wonld have 
been the Tcdccrncr of Israel (Luke 

JOFFA 

Joppa is today an Arab center, the enemy 
of adjoining JewHsh Tel Aviv, It was a great 
port in Bible times, w illiin the territory' of 
Dan on tlic Plain of Sharon (illus. i^o). Its 
importance as a harbor of Palestine has not 
decreased since the lifetime of Peter, w'ho 
lodged by the sea with Simon, a tanner 
(Acts Cargoes of Swian w-hcat oil, 

balm, and oriental luxurv goods w'Cic 
pushed out from Joppa to the west. Such a 
port, too, in Herod's era w as Caesarea, a 
tew miles north, whose ruins today across 
a sandy waste suggest little of its ma^ifi- 
ccnce when Paul arrived here for trial be¬ 
fore Felix, the Roman governor (Acts ^3), 

CmES OF GALILEE 

Time and again in the Crospels it is 
written of Jesus: "'He departed thence to 
leach and preach in their cities” (Matt. 
ii:i); or “Jesus went about all the cities 
and the snllagcs, teaching in their syna¬ 
gogues, and preaching the gospd of the 
kingdom, and healing all manner of dis¬ 
ease” (Malt. 9;5>). He w’ss inrimaldy 
acquainted with most of the settlements we 
find on maps of New Testament times, in 
Galilee, especially, and in Judaea. Travel 
by foot from Nazareth (ilJus. 159)1 
happy hill town where he grew" tip among 
olive orchards, was pleasant and conscni- 
cnt. Distances were unbelievably short in 
tiny Palestine. 

Cana, among ib springs {John a;i) and 
grov'Cs of pomegranate trrxrs, Jesus passed 
ever)' time he walked dosvn to Capemanm 
(illus. ei). .Vairr, on the slopes of Galilean 
hills, svhcrc he restored a svidow s son 
(Luke 7:11 )► 'v-as ai^cicnt <^-cn before 
Issaclrar inherited it. 

Sepphoris in Galilee, four miles north 
of Naia.rcth, was capital of Herod Anripas 
prior to his construction at Tiheria?. flic 
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town was very' much alive in the time of 
Jesus, whose family may have taken part 
in tire erection of its hillside theater and 
aqueduct. Parts of the aqueduct have been 
found whtrre they carried W'aler to the 
undcr^ound tunnel and open-air rcserv'oin 
We find no biblical reference to Sepphoris. 

Jezreef wras a tiny plaec listed with fif¬ 
teen other seltlcmcnb in Joshua's record 
of “cities svith their villages.” It fell to 
Issaebar during the distribution following 
tlie conquest. Most of these places were 
cither w’fthtn sight of or iivilhlti a few 
hours' walk from Nazarctli. 

The lakeside towns of Galilee were alt 
known to Jesus in sordid detail. He knew 
at Magdjjb somewhat the same scene we 
fgee at Migdnl today, a feh-pickling center 
with slatternly booths on its roof-tops in 
suinmcr (illus. gS), From one of tliese 
homes we saw' a young ^rl emerge attired 
in flaming red. She halted to chat W'ith our 
chauffeur about the death that very day 
of both her p.-uents, a tragedy she felt 
verv lightly, 

Cspcmaum, home of Jesus during his 
lakeside ininisti)', had ixrcn frequently 
Msited b)' him with his mother and 
brothers (John 2:1 = ). It commanded an 
inspiring sweep of six miles across the blue- 
green Sea and in the first century 
throbbing with commerce and the fishing 
iudustiy. As the home of Peter it was a 
naturaf gathering place for Christ's eirlv 
disciples and the scene of ministries famil¬ 
iar to US (Matt. John 4:46)- Tod-iy 
it suivivcs at Tell 1 turn in massive stone 
licopcd for a sea wall (illus, ibcrc is 
little to suggest its former prosperity 
except mins of a synagogue (illus. fii). 
proliafalv successor of the one built by 
die centurion grateful to Jesus for the cure 
of a favorite seriirant. 

Tliere w'crc (wo lakeside BethsaieJas- 
Onc, near the copious I Iqjtapcgon springs 
at Tabgjia, whose mosaics appear on page 
6j, is a rewarding fisihng ground today 
(picture 188). 'Hie other, Bethsaida Julius, 
llie nortlicast end of Hie Fbin of 
Gentiesarct near the mouth of tlic Jordan, 
is the traditional birthplace of Andrew, 
Peter, and Philip. ITic lonely abandon 
which characterizes the sites of tlicse 
vanished cities, and Choiazjn, probably 
two miles north of Capernaum, filb us 
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with gloom, TIic of ihc Pbm is so 
rich and well walered* and enjoyed by so 
few Icntcd bedouin families (illus. 1 ^7), 
that we sect explanation in Christ's 
prtmhccy of Lute 10:13. 

Uacsarca PJuTjppj fBanias), on tlie 
southern slopes oflong Mount Hermonf is 
a suggested site for Peter's great confes¬ 
sion of Cirri St as the Son of tlic Living 
God. Its springs drain into the papyrus 
swamp of Hulch (see Geography ^26) 
and teed the beginnings of the Jordan^ 
even as Peter's confession fed die tiv'ers 
of Christian faith. One of the finest 
modem word pictures of ^'tlie vilLgcS of 
Caesarea Philippi” in the upper Jordan 
Valley is from the pen of T* E. Lawrence. 
See in his L.ctfcrs, pages 70, 71, his 
rhapsody eivcr Banias, ocmcluding with: 
"Mother will Temember tliis place, men¬ 
tioned in Matt. 16 and Mart B. To read 
of the Transfiguration, probably on a near¬ 
by spur of Hermon, is pleasantly ap- 
riate," 

short distance from Banias is one 
site suggested for Dan, whose beautiful 
unc^cavated mound (Tell El-OadiJ is 
prominent near a road alon^ the plain be¬ 
tween small streams which feed the Jordan 
north of "the waters of Meromn'" 

Dan (Laish), whose beautiful uncx- 
cavated mound framed by fig trees is 
prominent in illustration i aS, w'as the north¬ 
ernmost town of Christ's home province 
of Galilee and of Palestine. It was a pro¬ 
verbial boundary on the north, even as 
Beersheba wras on the south (illus. 177). 
The Hebrews captured it by seising its 
local godSp so that they might live in 
security such as the Sidonians knew, 
[Judg, iS). 

SYCW\R IN SAi\L 4 iUA 

Sychar was the Samaritan village near 
Jacob's Wdl, an authentic water source 
of great antiqtiit)-. Jesus there revealed to 
a woinan of Uie race hated by Jews the 
truly spiritual nature of worship at its 
loftiest level (John 4), This conversation 
has left a greater impression upon the 
idealism of the world than all the ex¬ 
ploits of Ahab at Samaria the SplcKidid, to 
which he was brought in his bloody chariot 


after death in battle against a Svnian king 
at Rainoth-gilcad. 

errzES OF PAUZ. 

Tlicrc is much material on the citj^-to- 
eih' movement of the energetic Apostle. 
Consult map Section. From his birthplace 
at Cilieian Tarsus, to Jerusalem, for educa¬ 
tion by Gamaliel, we trace his footprints 
over mountains arid across desert tracks. 
We follow him up through shaded Galilee 
and desert stretches to hotheaded Damas- 
eiis. Tilt eastern gate, shown In illustra¬ 
tion 199, was a familiar landmark to Paul- 
and it was over a w-all of this cih,' (illus. 
106) tliat he escaped in a basket after perse¬ 
cution by Jews. Up and down the old coast 
road leading to golden Arrioeh on the 
Orontes, whose sill has covered several 
occupatiun kwek, Paul wxtlked with his 
colleagues and established the first groups 
called "Christians." Time and agpJn he 
passed “through both Phoenicia and 
Samaria, declaring the conversion of the 
Centiics" (Acts 13:3). In tlic Ronran 
province of Asia he visited legions of 
unnamed towns. Some of tliose mentioned 
arc Derbe in Lycaonia, fcoiriurw, Lptra, 
Pisidian Antioch, and Lv-cian jMstu. From 
the last mentioned he sailed to near-by 
Pgfara and on to a part town in Rliodcs, 
possibly httle Lfndos with its superb harbor 
f illus. 145). Miletus, mighty-templed Ephe¬ 
sus (Acts 19), Smyrna on die Asiatic 
coasL and Pcrgamtim in Mysia—all saw 
his works. flisloi^'-Iaden Troas^ whose 
mound is visible as one passes through 
the entrance to the Sea of Marmora, was 
the Springboard from which he Icaj^cd 
from Asia to Europe with a burning gospel 
in his pocket, Neapofjs and Phujppi in 
ITiracc; 'rhessalonica (today Salonika, 
second largest tovm in G recce Beroea, 
whose citizens’ noble courtes}- and teach- 
abilitj' live on today in the compliment 
paid them in Acts 17:11—all these well- 
populated cities were on Faurs route to 
Athens and to ncigliboring Corinth. On 
the Isthmus of Corinth are twin harbors, 
east and west and one of these, Ccnchrcac, 
Paul mentioned as the place where he had 
a haircut, "for he bad a vow" (.Vets 
iS:i&). 
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And so, hy woy of RJicg/uiu, on the 
Strait of Messinn, and the Italian port of 
PufeoJj (illus. 119) iiofth of present Naples^ 
Paul came to Kome. He followed the his¬ 
toric Appian Way across tlie level Cam- 
pagna paralleling the Aqueduct of Clati- 
thus (illus. 20a). In Rome^ Paul still lives, 
hLs sword of faith uplifted in the court of 
the Basilica of St, Faui's without the 
Walls^ OQ the tniditiona] site of his buriah 

Fau! was essentially an Apostle to city 
dwellers. He took captive for Clirist citizens 
of the chief cities of his age, buildirvg them 
into churches to whom he addressed such 
doctrinal letters as the epistles to the 
Tlicssalonians, the Corintliians, and the 
Ephesians. The word "city" appears time 
and again in the Acts record of liis work: 
"Tlie whole cit>' was gathered together 
to hear the word of Cod" ( Acts 
“the chief men of the city" {Acts 1^: jo)' 
“the ciU' was divided; and part held . . . 
with the apostles" (Acts 14:4)- His love 
for cities where be and his company 
labored is summed up m his invitation to 
Barnabas, "Let us return now and visit 
the brethren in cverv- city wherein we pro¬ 
claimed the word of the Lord^ and see now^ 
Uiey fare" (Acts i5':36), 

CfTJE 5 ^‘BETWEEN THE 

Tire writers of Genesis were couscioiis 
of hie antiquity of cities of Mesopiotaniia 
and Persia {now’ Imq and Iran). In this 
fertile countr>% culture and city' dwelling 
began at extremely early dates in suen 
centers as Ur, old home of Ahratn, Ei^h, 
Lagash. and Erx'dti. Tepe Cawra {sec inns. 
208 for earliest social structures) dates fronv 
c.qooo B.c. Alan, the llurrian octiter in 
northern Mesopotamia, proves by its re¬ 
cently found librarv" of clay tablets that it 
had cities buiit by the infliuc fmtn 
Kurdish Mountains south of the Georgian 
Caucasus, c.2400-1800 b.c. Hie Royal 
Cemetery of Ur, where \\^oolle]ii' excavated 
unsurpassed art treasures (illus. 1.dates 
from before c-'^ooo n.c. Kisfi* older than 
Ur^ w'a$ abandoned berause of a west¬ 
ward shift in the Euphrates \hlley'^^ on 
whose waters she depended. Baln'Ion* "the 
great city " (illus. 2^7)+ Tncntionctl Stores 
of times in the Bible, in II Kings. E^i. 
and Icremiah. The woes of Hebrews de¬ 


ported to this ln£trOlX^lis on the Euphrates 
{Hilia today) arc vivid, and Jews were 
only one nation subjected by' pawciful 
Bahylonkn rulers. Sargon the Great and 
Hammurabi (C.171&-16S6 b.c,. contempo¬ 
rary with Abraham), from wdiose era have 
come the 20.000 day tablets giving vast 
information about this juried, were as avid 
for conquest as Nebiicmadnc?./ar. 

AThicveh (today Mosul on the Tigris) 
is described in Gen. 10:11 as being hnilt 
by "Nimrod a mighty him ter before Jeho- 
vii," who also founded "Calah, the great 
citi'" (v. 12). below Nineveh. Jlic latter 
is mentioned in 11 Kings iq ai tapilal 
of Sennacherib, arch-enemy of Jerusalem, 
and of his son. Esar-luiddon. 

Sosa (Shushan) with its noted ^lace 
appears in the biblical accounts of Ndie- 
miah. Esther, and Daniel. Its royal bouse 
in the kingdom of the Aledcs was pro¬ 
verbial for its rich carpets and golden acees- 
sorics under the Acliaerncnid dynasbv 
which included Darius, Xerxes, and the 
Ahasuenis of the Esther narrativ e. 

CITIES OF EGYFT 

Biblical On (Heliopolis, now a teeming 
modem suburb of Cairo, with a busy air¬ 
port) may be the capital of the pharaoh 
under whom Joseph served as chief cliara- 
berlain. We read in Gen. 41 
Pharaoh approved Isis marriage to Asenath. 
daughter of a priest of On. and we may 
not be far wTong in behtTving that this 
Delta citvv not far from the borders of 
Palcstine, vvas tlic place to wliich kidnaped 
Joseph was brought by Mid ionite traders, 
and to which his aged father Jacob and his 
hungry brothers Came, seeking aid. In the 
rich, level lauds of v^'cll-watered Coshert. 
Joseph's Pliaraeh (probably Hyksos) en¬ 
couraged them to settle. The young tnouo- 
theist Pharaoh Akhenaton {.\mcnhotcp 
IV. who ruled from 13S7 to b c.) 
was profoundly infiucnccd by the priests 
of On, He worshiped the Sun. Aton, as 
supreme god, not only of Egvqit but of the 
universe, and honored him by building a 
new capital pt Amama, bchveen Tliebcs 
and Memphis, where he tt-as unrivaled 
by other gods of Egtpt. If v,e accept the 
earlier dates for the Exodus, advocated by 
Carstang and others, it is not impossible 
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that Moses, founder of the Hebrews' mem- 
othcistic religionf was m about tlie 

time of Akhenaton. llie Heliopolis 'ronple 
was 3 marvel of Egrpt One of its obelisks, 
bearing an inscription honoring Re-Hs' 
rakhti, the falcon^icaded sun-god ^ still 
stands. Heliopolis is also mentioned in 
)er+ 3 characteristic ‘Ybreat" 

passage. 

It seems strange that fair Atbclaton is 
not racntiotiied in the Bibie^ although 
many biblical towns arc named in the 
famous Tcll-cLAinama Letters of e.r-^oo 

B.C. 

Memphis, a capital of upper Ep^t, is 
mentioned by Hosea, prophet of Israel 
{9:6). llie utter absence of its former 
temples and palaces, save for one alabaster 
Sphinx on an avenue leading to the 
I’emple of Ptah, is evident in Slushration 
41. Date palms shade slothful Delta cattle 
and throw their lacy figures over the fallen 
statue of the oppressor, Ranresses IL Per¬ 
haps tliis statue stood once in front of the 
Temple of Ptah, honored by Riimcsies 11 
after his return from wars in the East. 
Memphis was mentioned by Excluel 
(30:13) who prophesied that its idols and 
images were to be tumbled bv Jehovah. 

'Ibe EgjTJtian port of Alcvandiia was 
founded in 332 b.c, by Alcjtander the 
Great on a site protected by tlic island of 
pharos. Tlic founder ncv'cr saw the city 
after it v^'as built. It became the home 
of a large Jewish colony speaking Greek* 
and these Jews demanded translation of 
their sacred writings into that language. 
Til is task was begu n under Ptolemy Phiia- 
dclphus (185-247 n.c*) and finished about 
50 B.c. Alexandria was the center of in¬ 
fluence exerted bv the great Jewish phil¬ 
osopher Philo, of the first century a.tj*, 
and bv influential Church Fathers such as 
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Clement of /Vlexandria arid Origen. To 
csarly Christian scholars, working in the 
shadow of tlic vast library^ of j:^jexandria, 
we owe the editing of early New Testa¬ 
ment texts and recovery' of original manu¬ 
scripts* 

Daplinae (Tdiaphnetcs) Cs mentioned 
by Jeremiah (:l:i 6), and also by Ezekiel 
(30ri8)» who says that God will break the 
yokes of E^^pt and punish tlris city, '*and 
they shall know that I am Jchovuli.’' Tliis 
town wOiS in the eastern Delta. 

Tlic Thebes of Amenhotep III, [c.1412- 
1373) Ls biblical No, whose “'breaking up" 
Ezekiel propbcsLfiCS {30:15), along with 
woes to Memphis, 

CfRENE AND SARDIS 

Illustration 97 shows Nortli African 
Cirene, home of Simon who helped curry' 
tlie cross of Jesus (Luke 23:26), 'I'o pro¬ 
tect die ruins of Cirtne in post-war 
planning, archaeologists am now in con¬ 
sultation* Jews were influential in Cirene, 
which had been founded c.632 n.c. 
People of Cirene arc mentioned as being 
present in Jerusalem at Pentecost (Acts 
2:10) and on tlic occasion of tlic stoning 
of Stephen (Acts 6rg)* Jewish converts 
to Christ w'cnt from Cirene to preach at 
Antiach (Acts 11:20)* ni'Vncing these, one 
Lueins qf Cirene is listed w ith “Bamahos. 
and Symeon that was called Niger** (Acts 

Sardis, capital of rich Lydia in 
Minor, was burit at the base of Mount 
Tinolus filhis* 99). It was tfie home of 
wealthy King Croesus, who is given credit 
for ^'inventing coined money/* Rich, 
voluptuous Sardis (mentioned in Rev. 
3:1) was dcstnoj ed by' earthquake in .s,d. 
17 and rebuilt with help of imperial funds. 


ADD mONAL BIBLE 
REFERENCES 

"cifics for our little ones" [Num. 32:16) 

'"a great city, as one of the rojTil cities** 
(Josh. id:x) 

"except Jehovah keep the city’* (Ps, 127:1) 


"Jews Dint were in cverv citv" (Estlier 
S:ii) 

"nut on thy beautiful eamnents, O Jerusa¬ 
lem" (Isa, 52:1) 
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Jdiovah is my rock^ and my fortress, and my deliverer , , ♦ My sliiefd, and 
the horn of my salvation, my higli tower. 

—[| S»ni- ^ 

Then saith Jesus unto hmi, Put up again thy svnjrd into its place: for all 
tlic4' that take the sword shall perish with the sword. 

—\Litt. 16:52 
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ZNTZkODLFCTJON 

llic Hebrew’ people, always poorly 
equipped with arms and surrounded by 
aggressive neighbors, early learned to put 
their trust in Jehovah who was mighty to 
save them. They felt that it w^as "bcHer 
to take refuge in Jehovah Ilian to put 
confidence in man" (Ps. 118:9). 
had kept them unconsumed while their 


cities were ringed witli burning oUve bees 
fired by enemies. Ibis attitude developed 
morale based upon a confidence in pow’crs 
outside themselves, wduch accounted for 
tlic amazing exploits of Joshua, Deborah, 
Samson, Said, Jonathan, David, Abner, 
and Joab. The mau povver of Israel was 
itself tlie best defense of the nation. 

Yet Israel cared enough about safe¬ 
guarding her heritage and ber destiny to 
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look somewhat to self-defense, Ult devices 
vvc:e simple in comparison with na¬ 

tions j,aoa years latcT built into their 
Marctltj Mannerlicim, Siegfried* or Magi- 
not lines. Hebrews used crude and scanty' 
nialeriab. They did not have eveu enough 
wood to make bows tor the army until 
David worked out an econamic relation- 
ship v^th Pliocnicia. Nor did they lus^e 
sufficient metal to make spearpoints for 
the militia until W'cll into Uic Hebrew 
moiiarchy of the Iron Age* Armor was a 
iiixm)' lescn'cd for kings, w'ho copied it 
from Philistines or captured it as booty, 
Hie militia of Saul, who was troubled witli 
wars throughout his reign, and the mighty 
men of David, who fought the earlier cam- 
|>aign5 w'hich ltd to his uniting Israel 
(e. 1015-^73 B.c.) from Hebron to Da¬ 
mascus and as far west as Tvtc, knew what 
it w^as to have Jehovah's help* Aided by 
Him* thev' leaped ov'cr walls [Ps. iS), 
they' developed arm strength sufficient to 
'‘bend a bow of brass*'* and to carrv **3. 
shield of silvaticin/' Yet they' were able to 
sing, "Thy gentleness hath made me 
great*'* They absotbod some of the spirit 
of David, vvho, while copying the tactics 
of the Philistines for the icor^uization 
of his army, yet kept a spiritual and 
artistic outlook upon ufe. 

It 15 not too discouraging to find Uie 
Old lament full of scenes of warfare 
and military equipmcrit. For these help 
us to re^iliife the price Israel was willing 
to pay to secure foothold in an occupied 
country' where she could preserve and de¬ 
velop the monotheism which God bad m- 
trnsled to her* From the contests with 
Camaanites, Jehus! les, Pfnlistincs, Hitrites* 
,\moTites, Phoenicians, Egyptians, Syrians* 
Babv'lonians. Assyrians* and Romans* 
Ism^'s mood* as we see it throughout the 
pages of Scripture, w'as “Fear not ye, 
O Israel* neither be dismayed, Jeho^nh will 
be with thee.'* A divinely sustained sense 
of being equipped with "chariots of Cod, 
and the horsemen thereof' gave early 
Hebrew's tlte physical courage to pursue a 
spiritual dcstinv. Jew's W’crc a cutrent in 
the stream of monotheism which for 
thirty' centuries has lived within the 
narrow borders of little Palestinci, Judaism, 
Christianity', and Islam* all exalt God as 
no other religions. 


FORTIFICATIONS 

BEFORL: ISIL\£L came to lb\LESl’L\E 
Some C.'VNA.^sitt Dcfes.'seS 

^V'alled cities* on mounds which seemed 
to reach to heaven* confronted the ill- 
equipped Israelites when tliey crossed the 
Jordan to seize possessions in Canaan, 
Canoanites, famous for their masonry 
construction* had by ^ooo b.c* erected 
massive defenses, now' excavated on such 
sites as Ta'anach* Jericho. Shcchcm, and 
Gcaer* At Cezer the governor's palace has 
been found. Some of the Canaanite cities 
did not fall to the Hebrews until the time 
of Solomon (975-933 b-C-)- Others never 
yielded. And ev en before the Cinaanites 
were con5tructin|, Cyclopean walls of polyg¬ 
onal blocks to ring their high-point cities, 
their Amorite predecessors* wlio swayed 
the land from 2.500 b,c* or earlier and 
may have merged with Hitliles to form ^e 
Canaanites* had a series of forts stretching 
from the Mediterranean to the Jordan* 
across the Pbin of Esdmdon, and soutli 
to Hebron, Gcitcr* and Lachish, The re¬ 
port of ^t^>scs' spies was literally true: 
thev did find cities “fortified* and very' 
great." 

Archaeologists have uncovered surpris¬ 
ing evidences of these fortifications—-walls, 
towers* gates* and citadels* Tlie old Amor¬ 
ite fort iiucarthcd at Alcgiddo mtrlooting 
Esdraelon covered twenty acres, Tl was 
built of sun-dried brick alternating with 
layers of undressed field stone, like a late 
w'iiU at Jericho. So when we Te*Mi in Scrip¬ 
ture how Israel struggled to attain the 
strongholds of Amorites* Hittites, Peri?.- 
zites {metal-w'orkcrs among the Hittites), 
and Jebusiles* holding the scarp of what 
became Jerusalem after David seized it, 
W'e realize how foimidable was their appli¬ 
cation of fire and sword. The Israelites, 
who first saw the fortress-palace of the 
Canaanites* with its pillared "jud^nent 
hall" and great protective tow'cr adjacent 
at Shcchcm, were amazed that they had 
cv'cr Captured such a site. Hiftife architects 
are ^sen credit for such wurk* for Hittites 
were prominent in Palestine from the 
Middle Bronze Age on. 

In the excavations recently made at Ros 
Shamra in northern Syria, a stable with 
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mangers, which probably belonged to the 
King of Ugaiit in i-^oo has been 
found- In it was a cundfomi tablet (de¬ 
scribe in BuJicrin No. 77 of the American 
Schools of Oriental Research} which 
listed the antis kept in tlie royal Ugaiilic 
arsenal. 'ITiis important port was destroyed 
by the "Sea Peoples" about tlie begin¬ 
ning of the ris'elfth century nr The roy-al 
palace had been protected by a square 
tow'cr about 70 ft. wide, with massive 
res'cbnetits. ^Ve get an idea of the clegLincc 
of Canaajiite weapons which once guarded 
tlie king from Albright’s description of "a 
prictrless battle-ase, dating from, the be- 
ginning of the fourteenth century b.c,, of 
copper damascened with gold and clabo- 
rately decorated with a boar and tw'O lions' 
heath ill relief and inlaid floral designs 
in gold^ The 3jic-head is steel, of poor 
quality, to be sure, but much harder than 
iron or bronze.'* Such a find brought great 
satisfaction to the director of the Ras 
Shamra Excavation, M. C. E. A. Sehaeffen 

Traders of Ras Shamru maintained a 
lively coramerce in hoirse$ with Syria and 
Egypt, but Solomon succeeded in w resting 
this trade from them for a HmC, Ugaritic 
merchants in this north S],Tian center 
transshipped precious objects from the 
Red Sea section to upper Syria and Meso¬ 
potamia and exchanged cargoes of arms 
and utensils of bronze* thus getting capital 
for their w'ar-stced market. 

Bcth-el, occupied almost continuously 
since 2000 b.c. or earlier, had well-con¬ 
structed city walls in the Late Bronze 
Age II. Archaeologists who studied these 
walls and the ample pottery found at their 
base dated at about 1500 b.c, the fall of 
the Csnaanite dty to Israel. This is the 
first accurate midcncc which has yielded a 
date for Hebrew occupation of a Canaani te 
city mentioned in the Bible. For interest¬ 
ing facts concerning city and house walls 
at Jlerieho, consult BuJletJii No. 156 of the 
American Schools of Oriental Research, 
which has pictures of Beth-cPs Bronze 
Age masonry. Beth-cl seems to have fallen 
by a tcTTific burning. Esidences in the 
form of burned brick* ash'hllcd earth, and 
charred debris have led Milbr Burrow’s to 
conclude that the attacking Hebrews did 
a very thorough job bertr, even as they 
did at Jericho in the same period- 
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Of the firing of Bclh-el by the Israelites 
at tlieir eonqucil. Albright says; ''Wc have 
never scon indications of a more destme- 
tivc eonflaeratiOKi in any Palestinian ex¬ 
cavation. I he break between this and the 
following stratum is also more complete 
liian in any other except between Iron 
If and Hellenistic . . . masoniy> buildings 
plans, pottcryv culture." (BuJietJii 
No- 56* Americsin Schools of Oriental Re¬ 
search). The fine quality of early m35onr}^ 
stone pavementSr und drains is a record 
of Canaanile building skill, vastly superior 
to that of the Hebrews who succeeded 
tlicm. ^^'e begin to understand why Solo¬ 
mon summoned Plioctiidan masons and 
arcJutects to construct his Temple. Beth-cl 
gives the cue. 

Portions of /cricJioT famous wralh were 
built by Amorites or Canaanttes as revet¬ 
ment protecting the little city^ mound near 
the priceless spring of the oasis on the 
Plain (iilus. laz). These walls speak the 
mateibl prosperity of the city before the 
higyptian conquest. Palace storage v-aults. 
excavated in recent years, revealed foodi 
accuiTUjiated there when the town was 
burned by the Hyksos, ITic w"-ill lustory ol 
Jericho has been so ivell described in the 
works of John Garstang. -■Mbright. and Sii 
Charles Marston that we need not here gG 
into detail. Wq have had the satisfaction 
of tramping over the exciting mound 
wdiose capture by Joshua is described in 
the sixth chapter of the book bearing the 
leader’s name. Tlie story' is to a large 
extent verified by what archaeologists have 
unearthed: the rampart, with its broad 
fosse 11 ft. deqj through rocky sub-soil, 
and scarabs, sherds, and weapons. As w'C 
Irare indicated in oiir Footprints m Fales- 
tme. Garslang, digging for the University' 
of Liverpool, found walled cities from 
the four chief phases of the Bronze Age, 
dating from qaTlier than 1000 B.c. through 
the Late Bronze -'\gc. Noting changes in 
the character of pottery fragments, he in¬ 
terpreted the date and some of the cir 
cumstances by svhich the defenses were 
altered in succeeding periods. He pene¬ 
trated the pre-Bronze-Age shadowy era 
when there w'erc no pohhmls to help him 
read the post but only flints and carved 
bone fragmeuls. We ourselves saw’ cirthen 
jars Still containing wheat, as when Jericho 
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fcU En JosKua, lE must have been encourag¬ 
ing to the Hebrews to gain such a strong- 
hold as stone-walled jcricho 50 soon after 
crossing tlie Jordan. Tlie timely cartiH 
quabc^ against which recurrent catastrophe 
die builders of Jericho seem to have pro- 
sided a sort of shock-proof cby-cnibcddcd 
oofistruction, was as helpful as the prowess 
of the infantry' and the \ibruting trumpets 
of Jorshua. Ringed with double of 

sunbaked brick anti some polygonal 
blocks, dignified with a bn'ck bastion sys¬ 
tem and brick houses whose walls abutted 
on the cit}^ walls, the proud little oasis city 
of palms (illus. was a prize which 

the home-seeking Hebrews must have 
hated to destroy. But Jehovah had com¬ 
manded them to wTCck utterly the strong¬ 
holds of tiicir foe. 

For fiazor, see page 160, 

'MARK YE Vt^ELL HER BULWARKS ' 

Even while tlie Hebrews were still 
nomadie wanderers coming into Canaan 
from Egypt, they IrMkcd with terror and 
cn^'y at the strong cities of the Canaanilcs, 
Jehos-ah gave them cncoumgcmcnt in Uie 
vears when Israel had no Availed rillagcs 
hut only the strength from men girded 
"with the weapons of war." God^$ strategy 
svas clear: they were to approach a dtj' and 
offer peace; if there was resistance, they 
were to besiege until they had utterly 
destroyed every citizen with the edge of 
the sword. Only fTiiil trees were they to 
preserve as a fuhire food supply. Ordinary^ 
trees w^erc to be hcwTi for bulwarks of war, 

/\s Soon as seminomadic habits took 
hold, Israel eslablEshcd fences about her 
villages in lowlands on the edge of 
fields. Similarly, nomads of Transfordan 
today, till in" summer and retire to a 
wail^ town on a hill for Aviriler, Tlie 
people of Ramallali live in a central group 
of liotLses, from w-hieh radiate strips of 
Cultivated gardens. 

In times of security, people paid less at¬ 
tention to town walls. But when a Sen- 
nachetib was approaching, Avitli his eye on 
'^forh'.six fenced villages” at a sweep, 
fortifications were throwm up and mounds 
added to the mud-brick or stone vv-alls. The 
fev'erish haste of Jemsaleni's citizens at 
the approach of Babylonian or Assyrian 


armed might, the filling in of neglected 
breaches, and the cry *'To the Walls!” 
arc vividly depicted m Scripture. 

DEBOER I’S DEFENSES 

From the Song of Deborah, one of the 
curliest written portions of the Bible, we 
learn of the weapons by which Israel in 
the period of the judges defended herself 
against a Caimnite king, Jabiti, Tliey 
seem to have been chiefly "the edge of the 
sword” and human courage. The forces 
of the woman fudgCr Deborah, and Barak 
had the advantage of higher ground for 
the attack. Tlicw swept down from Mount 
Tabor into the level Plain of Esdmeion 
iUus, 223, w'bosc topo^phy has ever made 
it the battleground of the centuries. That 
plain was advantageous for tlie chariots 
of the Canaanites, but the mere swords 
of Israel, inspired by Jehovah^s presence, 
prevailed. 'Ilie hour was a tense one in 
the dcsbiiy of Deborah's people, "War 
was in tlie gates.” and there was not a 
shield or a spear among 40,000 in Israel, 
'fliis statement has been flichaeologically 
proven, for not until David's era did metal 
breome at al! plentiful. Archers are men¬ 
tioned in verse n of this meat poem of 
Judg. f. There is an cxcdlcnt example 
of how domestic tools were also used as 
weapons. Hammer and tent pin, intended 
for pitching peaceful goal's hair on plains, 
were used by jael to pierce the forehead 
of the Catiaantle captain, Sisera, w'ho liad 
taken refuge in her tent asking for water 
after the ^ttlc. Even the spoils of the 
contest are mentioned: “two damsels to 
cv'cry man , , , spoil of dyed garments ,, , 
embroidered on bath sides.” 

Otlicr weapons of the picturcMUO period 
of the judges were tlie sw^ord, the tcitify-^ 
ing torch and pitcher of Gideon, and the 
jawbone of an ass, with which Samson 
claimed 3 thousand PhilLsBne foes, 

FORTRESSES UNDER THE HEBREW 

monarchy 

Fort Craz-vn of Saul 

The battle lore of Judg, 20 tells how 
Ecujamites by the thousand, all of whom 
could sling stones ”al a hair's breadth” 
and draw swords with sra iting might. 
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brought sU their tactics of weapon and 
fixe against CibL-ah. Scripture is eon firmed 
by archaeological finds at this strongholtiH 
which revealed four fortresses of various 
periods, the earliest dating from c.iioo 
B.c, Albrigfit believes that the Cyclopean 
masonry of polygonal blocks burned hc' 
tween 1150 and ^loo bx, (dales attested 
by pottery fnigmcnts foutidl on the site) 
with cy^iress and pine, whose ashes remaiu 
to our day, are tlic Philbtinc defense de¬ 
scribed in Judg^ 2.0. Giheali is Tell el-htil 
and under that name can be studied in 
available reports of excavating groups of 
schoilars- Its second fortress seems to be 
the stronghold of Sjuih four miles north of 
jemsaletn, in view of tliat city which Saul's 
successors made tlicir capital, Saul's For¬ 
tress, erected hetneen 10x0 and 1000 dx-, 
well illustrates thq construction of this 
period, characterized by what Albright 
calls ^'casemated Myalls, and se|j;irately 
bonded comer towers/' This only extant 
structure of Saul was alxmt 170 by 155 
ft. ill size. It Ijad two stories with a strong, 
stone slairsvay. Interesting windowTt lighted 
the lower story. Gibeah is also associated 
ivilli David and Samuel the prophet. Kings 
Asa and Uaaiah partially rebuilt the Gibeah 
fortress in later centuries. 

Egj^itian art records two of the fine 
towers which ss-cre the prize of military' 
architects at Gibcah. Yet Garstang says 
that the principal building of Cibcah from 
Saul's era, with massive stone constnie- 
tion and deep w^lls, was like a dungeon 
rather than a roy’al residence, in compari¬ 
son with the Canaanitc masonry with 
which Solomon later graced Jerusalem. 
Albright, who excavated Gili^h (see 
Annual, 3934, American Schools of 
Oriental Research), has an interesting 
note on Saul's citadel in "From the Stone 
r\ge to Christianih^” equally low estimate 
of the building skill of the "'rustic clrief- 
tain," Saul the Bcni'amite. 

Cnr Cnjuws AS Fobtresses 

Tn addition to strong walls of indiud- 
rial towns, Palestine had bastion-cities that 
were complete fortresses, linked in 3 strong 
sv-stem of defense. Typical of these was 
Bcth'Shan, key to the Jordan Valley at the 
eastern end of the Valley- of Jezreel—the 
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extension of the "battleground of the 
ages" on Esdraclon Plain. Beth-shan ( I’d I 
cf-Hosn, meaning Mound of the Fortress) 
yielded to the spade of such archaeologists 
as Clarence Fisher and Alan Rowe, not 
only the famous complex of Egyptian 
temples dating from tlae reigns of Amcn- 
hotep III (1412-1575 B.c.J, Seri I (151S- 
1199 BX.), and Ramcsscs II (.12^9-1231 
fl.c.) but also light on fortress construc¬ 
tion during critical periods of early Pales¬ 
tinian history. In the level of City 7. em of 
Amenhotep III, foundations of the coin- 
mandant's residence have come to light. 
These indicate a spacious kitchen whose 
oven wus designed to take adiantagic of 
the plentiful foods growai near the fort; 
a tower gate; and a lavatory. A tremendous 
silo large enough to store o.eyo galloni, of 
grain was acccssiblt; from the kitchen. Tlie 
i3tli century migdol or fort-tow-cr ivliose 
extensive foundations were found, was de¬ 
signed! as an emergency refuge to be used 
for a last stand aticr the walls had been 
breached. This rectangular migdol with 
its flanking towers was typical of Canaanile 
defenses, and resembles a Mittilc struc¬ 
ture at tlie entrance of llic Carchemish 
citadel- It had five rooms and a staircase 
bv which the troops could mount from 
the interior to tlie outer south wall. 'Ihc 
Eeth-shan migdol wws erected, at the time 
when Ilittitcs, as we lenm from Tcll-el- 
Ainama letters, W'crc intriguing against tlie 
Egyptians; and when Mitimni chiefs and 
bands of Khabiru (Hebresv?) nomadic 
Semites were coming into Palestine. 

At Beth-shan tlictc arc also traces of 
die strong citadel of Ramesses 11 witli 
its two temples rii-aling military matters 
in interest. But most interesting to Bible 
students is a floor, laitl about looo d.c-. 
in the epoch when Da\dd took Beth-shan 
from the Philistines and partly demolished 
die "house of the Ashlaroth" and the 
Temple of Dagon. In c.1020 n.c., Philis¬ 
tines at Beth-shan had defeated Israel and 
had put the armor of Saul in the house of 
their Ashtamth (I Sam, 51:10) and had 
fastened his tov-ai hciid to die walls of 
the house of Dagon (I Chron. lono). 
'^riic kindly rescue of the bodies of Saul 
and his sons by the men of Jabesh from 
oi'cr Jordan, was due to the fact that 
the Hebrew' king had once rescued their 
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town from an encroaching, Ammonite 
king. 

Anotlicr fortress stronghold isns Afe- 
gxcfdo. controlling not only the Plain of 
Esdrjelon but tlie precious Carniel Pass 
south to Egj'p^ P" ~~ 7 }’ name tn 
Kebrtw means "place of troops/' The 
Bible refers to Megiddo in JosL 
Jndg. 5119^ n Kings 9:27* and II Kings 
^3:29. For delnils on Megiddo, see Solo¬ 
mon's Chanot Cities, page 18S, and Wafer 
Supply, page 429. lltushation 2.1 shows a 
stone ^manger from Megiddo. 

A third illustration of a bastion-dty is 
Lachish. at the Ijorder behveen Eg>pt and 
Palestine, This glowering mound domi¬ 
nating ci'er-fertile grain lands has much to 
offer Bible students in ilhistnition of the 
struggle rnadc by ancient peoples to domi¬ 
nate iiistoiy from the Chaleo! itliic and 
Bronze iig« on. Bached by Sir Robert 
Mond, Sir Charles Akr^ton, and Sir Henry 
W'dlcome. an expedition., ably led by [. L, 
Starkey opened up the huge Tell cd Du- 
weir. Bronze Age temples and» in the fosse, 
a series of temples described under AVor- 
ship, page 455, came to light. A unique 
M'S ter supply, a Persian parade resid ency* 
and a Solomonic well were revealed, 
'riie now-famous guardroom (illus. loy) 
outside the city pale, yielded the Lachish 
Letters, written in int on bits of broken 
pottery' in 589 a.c. These Letters, militiiy' 
correspondence in perfect Hebrew, en¬ 
able us to know what the language of 
fcnvsalcm and of Jeremiah were like when 
Nebuchadnezzar was tn'V^ding Palestine. 

Eighteen of the Lachish Letters arc 
Fled "Kirbnn copies" of lost papyrus cor¬ 
respondence Irchvecn a subordinate ooin- 
mander and the military gcft’cmor sta¬ 
tioned at Lachiijh fillus. 107) - easily 
these bits—five from one broken vase, 
W'hich can be fitted together—could have 
been overlooked in the cxcavaKon of 19 
acres with debris ftz ft. deep. One pottery' 
letter reads; "May God let my lord hear 
good tidingiS today. I have carried out all 
the instnictions you sent me and have 
wTitten on the papSTUS roll all that you 
wrote to me. As regards the inn, there is 
nobody there. And Shcniakh has taken 
Semacniah and brought him up hem to 
the cih', and I will write and find out 
where he Is." On the reverse side, tlic 


mtracon reads: "Because it in his survey 
tour he had inspected, he would have 
known that we arc watching the signal 
stations of Liichish* accarding to all tlie 
signals that yrsu are givings because we 
cannot see the signals of jVsekah."' One 
letter refers to a prophet, in the time of 
Jeremiah. 

An inscription on a red bowd found at 
Lachisb carries a message in Hebrew 
(illus, 70J. And what looks like Hebrew 
A B C's sctalchcd by a [ Icbrew schoolboy 
of c,6oo H.c. oil a palace step, offers, to¬ 
gether with the bowl inscription, some of 
the most important cpigraphic material 
since the Amania Letters. 'Hie Lachish 
WTitteu matter is a link Ivchvcen the Stnai 
script of C.1500 B.C.* discovered by' Petrie, 
and the Phoenician alphabetic wTiring of 
c.iZDo fi.c„ frotn which the Creek and 
our owTi alphalliets were derived, nic Pen¬ 
tateuch could have c.vi.stcd in W'litten form 
earlier than we for a long time thought. 

Illustration 107 shows ttebrew masonry' 
near the guardnwm where the kiclrisli 
letters were found. 

C^cat interest is attached to the deep 
well into which hmnds of burning wt>()d 
were tossed at the time of siege, A few' of 
the charred fmgincrits of this wood are cii 
our study desk. ITic well and a deep tunnel 
shaft* S4 ft. across and about lOO ft, deep, 
indicate skill of the ancients in rock-hewn 
engineering works. [4ic]iish has proved one 
of the three greatest digs in lAilcstinc. Its 
hihlical history includes its capture hy 
Joshua {io:;i), ib fortification by ftcho- 
hoatn (c.932 fi.e.), its destmetJon by 
Babylonians iu 1^97 s.c. fll Kings 24:1- 
17)^ and its devastation iu late summer 
or autumn during the olive hancst of 5B8 
fi.e. by the army of NcbuchadnesoEar ad¬ 
vancing on Jcrusalcin- 

Mesopotamiim Tepe Cawra is an ex¬ 
ample or a strong city of the ’'Ligris Valley, 
near ancient Nineveh. A circular Viall still 
standing to a considembte height encloses 
several rooms built during the Chalcolithic 
Age (probably between c,-i.ood and c.^ooo 
s.cA. 'Hiis area served as both fortress and 
temple. It was a pkee of refuge like the 
Toner of Babel and other tow-ers of Mc^ 
potamia, precursors of mcdicv-al refuge 
towers in Italian Bnlpgna and Siena. The 
Tqw Gaw'r prrJiistoric struehirc is unique 
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in thti mflitary history' of ihq entire Middle 
East, according to reports of tfie AniericaTi 
Schools of Oriental Research and mate¬ 
rial i.'xliibitcd in tlie University of Pennsyl' 
rank Museum^ For social structures of 
'I'cpc Cawra, sec illustration coS. 

fortresses in iron age TRANS¬ 
JORDAN 

Nelson Clucclv in The Ot/ier Side of 
the /ordan, describes remains of nn elab¬ 
orate gateway at the northeast angle of a 
city wall in ilie great Iron fortress of 
Kh’irbct Remeih overlooking a dry river 
bed. Inside this gale of a vast trailed com¬ 
pound. in front of a blockhouse, is a 
"broad place;" Glucck imagines that judges 
sat there to hear local ouaircls, as in 
Judah across the Jordan. Such fortresses 
guarded not only rich caravuns bringing 
ivcaitli to the rulers of Israel and the north 
country'. Tlrcy defended the approach to 
Solomon's copper-mining and -smelting 
centers in the 'Arabah^ especially at E^ion- 
geber at the head of the Gulf of 'Aqabah 
(illus. 54). 

Near the entrance to Petra, cut in rose- 
red cliffs of southern Tmnsjordan, Glucck 
disewered a mighty' Edomite fortress, 
biblical Teiman, called today the village 
of 'lavi-ilaia. Ihis guarded the great camel 
trains of the trading Edomites and their 
high plateau grain fields at the foot of a 
towering rock'hilh Umm cl-Biyanih. Tlie 
pottery found in profusion On this site 
dated' the Edomite occupation of the 
mountain stronghold near 'Ain Musa 
("spring of Moses'^) from the tenUi to tlic 
sixth century a.c. Fortress Umm cLBiyarah 
rs-as the largest Edomite center in the 
Petra area. It was only one of a chain of 
key' fortresses protecting busy caravan 
routes from Arabia and the Red Sea coun¬ 
try', and defending eastern Palestine against 
imading Israelites who sou^it passage 
thraugb the rich highlands, AnoUicr one 
of the Edomite fortresses studied 
Glucck is fron Age Khlrbct Tawil ffreii. 
near the southeast frontier. It is built of 
roushly Cut basalt blocks. 

When we see such strongbolds here and 
know that Moab was equally well de¬ 
fended. we can understand why the 
wandering Hebrews coming from Egypt 
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had to detour (see Judg, n:a:i and Josh 
12:3). Sihon, king of tEic Amorites, con¬ 
trolled what Glucck calls "a corridor con¬ 
sisting of tlic entire cast side of the Jordan, 
extending from die east shore of the south 
half of ti^e Dead Sen to die east side of the 
south end of tlie Lake of Galilee." So 
when the Israelites conquered Sihon of 
Heshboiv great was their prestige. 

Tlie Iron Age fortresses of 'Ttaiisjordan 
look tremendously impressive w hen viewed 
from the air. They' nestle among the high¬ 
land crags Or glower on hilltops, not unlike 
the Moorish towers of Spain. 

CITY W,^VLLS. GATES, AND 
TOWERS 

Every walkd town in every' age has a 
romantic aspect. From the walls of Jugo¬ 
slav DubrovTiik. widi its plump Minceta 
Tower, w'c have looked into llic picturesque 
attics of thrifty people. 'Ihe forty' tcivcrs 
of French Ca reason ne have been restored 
to their medieval chann by Violcl-lc-due. 
Tile restomtiuu of Crusader Rhodes under 
Italian archaeologists was a masterpiece of 
imaginative and historic reconstriiction. 
The two-mile circuit of ancient walls in 
British Chester and the vestiges of York'^s 
early ramparts of clay, w'twd, and stone, 
witli a western fortress-ltnvcr associated 
with the Erst Christian emperor in this 
military capital of Hornan Britain, all tie 
in with historic efforts at defense. 

Yet the walled cities of Bible lands have 
a unique charm because, in addition to 
their architectural message, they witness so 
much that has become Cfur religious herit¬ 
age. "Let us build up tbc wall . . . that 
we be no more a rcprojch" (Neh. 2:17)- 

JERUS aEM'S HISTORIC W.ALLS 

about Zion, and go round about licr; 

Number the towers thereof: 

Milk re vixll her biilw^ufcs] 

Consuicr her palaces. 

—Ps. 48:11, 15 

To follow almost forty' centuries of bis- 
tory' inherent In Jerusalem^ man-made 
wails and natural scarp on tbc main wotcr- 
slicd of Palestine on her plateau above 
three valleys w'Ould involve many %'0luinc5 
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of discussion ancl a liftHmc of inA'CSti- 
gation. Some of the my^Eeries of nunicrous 
icbuildiiigs after sieges still defy the most 
brilliant archaeologists, who do not have 
the freedom of excavation enjoyed at 
Atlicns and Corinth by the American 
School of Classical Studies. For in jeru' 
sakin, citizens and religjotis groups Uving 
on top of layers of rich historic ev idence 
are umvilling to vacate even to adv^anee 
world knowledge* Yet excavators have 
looked into tlie hice of certain Jebiisitc and 
Davidic rnasonry on the slope beneath the 
present east wall, whose conrinuit)^ of line 
is more consistent tlirough all Jerusalem 
Ills to rv' than that of die north, west, and 
south' walls. The topography of the 
plateau facing tlic Mount of Olives is the 
determining factor. 

Even in their present sixtccnth'Century 
form [illus. 166), the w^lls w ith their rose- 
ivory tones* Bushed at sunrise to soldcti 
beauty* give us something of llie feeling 
inspired in ancient worshipers when they 
ascended to 2 ion* Tlicse devout Hebrews 
would ha^'C lost the Cunning of their right 
hands rather Oian to ha^c forgotten Jeru¬ 
salem, 'iTicy preferred her above thqir 
*'chief joy” (Ps. i 17 ). To stand within 
the strong gales of Jemsalem* to huddle 
within her nimparts, and to give thanks to 
Jehovah for "‘the tinones of the house of 
Da\id^' brouglit to the lips of the dcv'Oul* 
■ peace be within thy walls, and prosperity' 
within thy palaces" (P^* laa)* Jesus had 
this same emorion when he beheld the 
walls of Jerusalem; yet his patriotism was 
smothered under resentment of the heart¬ 
less treatment of tlic prophets and of him¬ 
self as a messenger of Cod. Beholding the 
phlegmatic silence of those who should 
ha^e w'elcomcd him, Jesus deebred what 
has since come litemlly' true under the 
spade of Uie arehacologist, *^mic stones 
will cry out ’ (Luke 19:40}. Looking at 
her imposing walls as he stood on the 
Mount of Oliies, he visualized a time 
when citizens who had been offered "the 
things which belong to peace" would see 
cncrnics "cast up a bank [palisade]” and 
compass her on every side to her utter de¬ 
feat* Tliese words became truth when the 
forces of Titus pounded Jciusalcm in 
A.o. yo* 
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A Ci-vNoe AT TiiEifl History 

A brief sun'ey of the history of Jeru- 
salemb walls shows us ttie high, rocky 
scarp at the soutlieast, glow'cring over the 
Kidron and tlic liinnom valley {illits. 101). 
Jebusites were in possession of the sum¬ 
mit long before David sent his men up the 
watcTCOUTse {e.ioo6 d.c. ) and "took the 
strongliold" which became Zion and the 
"Olri' of Dai'id*" Here at the southern end 
of the plateau the land stems about to 
slide into the vnllcys. ’Hie small City of 
Dasid was immcdiatcty south of what 
became Solomonb Temple site* In David's 
day this spot was still a threslung-Boor 
busy ivith Jcbusitc harvests of Oman and 
otiicr local fanners. Although David was 
too busy with wars to beautify his new 
capital or to begin its Temple, he did build 
a portion of wall "from Millo [meanlog 
^filling in'] and inward/' The hastily con* 
strueted barricade included a Davidic lower 
□f massive proportions, built, as Duncan 
sajrs, in Syro-Lgvptian style, with walls 
from 16 to S ft* thick. For an illuminatiog 
yet brief description and for pictures of the 
Davidic construction work, consult Vol¬ 
ume II of Dunean's Digging up Biblical 
Hjstoiy (pp. iSqff-) . 

The extended wall of the "City uf 
Solomon/"^ known as Hie "jirst w'alJ/' w'JS 
not only repaired where David had broken 
it down at the time of his capture of the 
heighL but it was built north to give plat¬ 
form for the Temple, palaces, and other 
public structures of the son of David. 
Successive Hebrew kings extending the 
walls on the north and tlic south were 
Uzziah (780-740 K,c.)* JoUiarn (740-7^5 
Hexeki^ (72C^69 t b.c.), and 
Manassch (692-638 s.C*) * With Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar in the siege of Jerusalem, ^S8- 
cfSfi B.C.* came mutilation, 'Jhc so-called 
■■second waif was probably built as early 
as King AmazJah's reign (C.79S-7S0 b.c,), 
and the much-discussi 5 "tJiird walk" dates 
from Herod j\gfippa*s projects of a,o, 40, 
which enclosed the largest area the city 
cv'er realized. The north line of Jerusalem's 
walls, with reference to the present Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre and Cordon^s Cah 
vary, has much yet to reveal about the 
location of Col|Otha, to w'hich many 
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schobiT^ ha\'C given clcv^ottxl but thus far 
futile invotigation. Tlie second vt'aU ma/ 
have gone in a corve^ starting near the 

[ jrcsent 'Fower of Oqvid and Ita^ ing tlie 
ow hill of Cab^ary outside and dose hy. 

Nehemiah describes his secret night 
siin'c)' of the Jcnisalcm walls upon his 
return from RaDylDiiiaii Captivity in 
B.c. and the repairs made by die citizens. 
The walE had for some sbety j-ears kin 
bncadicd and svere tumbled heaps in many 
sectors. Even sicdi scholars as Millar Bur- 
roivs have failed to conic to satisfy iiig con- 
diisions about the location of Ndicmkhk 
gates and siall portion!! with reference to 
present dty gates. But the precious sec¬ 
onds thirds and fourth chapters of the 
Cluoniclcr^ who used Nehemiah's surs-cy 
data, make viiid the si-ic groups of dtizens 
who repaired the six gates first of all; the 
guilds and craftsmen who rebuilt their 
allotted portions of the wiilh ith a sw'oid 
in one hand to fend oH sudden enemy 
athick, and a niasan’s troivcl in the nthcr; 
the taunts of Sanbalkt and the Samaritans 
who tried to discourage work; and the 
weight of tlie accumulated nibbish which 
was almost ton heavy for the burden^ 
liearcrs. The Chronicler highlights the 
glad co-opemtiDn bchvcen builders and 
men who took their turn holding the 
spears '‘from the rising of the luoming 
until tlie stars appeared"; tlie tcfusal of 
the workers to remove tlielr clothes citd 
for a night's rest until their rceonstruetian 
fob was finished; and the collaboration be¬ 
tween priest-builders, goldsmith-masons, 
nobles who put tlieir nocks to tJio task, 
perfumers, and servants. Toilers Enished 
the repair apparently in a few' w'ceks. be* 
cause *'thc people had a rnind to w'ork” 
and felt that was fighting with them 
in tliis opportunity' granted by element 
Cyru.'i the Persian, ruler of Babylon. 

We, like Nehemiah, have mounted tiny 
donkeys and ridden slnwly around tire 
present v,all5 of lenisalcm, trying to 
imagine the locations of the Valley Gale, 
the Dung Cate, die Fountain Gate, the 
\VatCT Cate, the Sheep Gate, the Fish 
CnTte, and tlie Yeshanab Gate. We felt 
tliat the present Dung Gate, among whose 
refuse w'C saw piouSHirurled Jewish men 
and women picking lagis, is fust north of 
the old Dung Cate at the south of the 


of David," overlooking liiiinom V'al- 
ky. Nehemiah says tliat this gate was re¬ 
paired in his day bv "Xlalchijah the son 
of Rcchab, the rufer of the district of 
Mizph," who '‘built it, and set up the 
doors tlicjcof, the bolts tliereof, and the 
bars'^ (5:1.^). And when wq came to what 
wo belike to have been the King’s Garden, 
near "the steps tliat go down from the 
city of David into tliu Kidion Valley," and 
the Pool of Siloam, w'c seemed almost to 
hear the hammers of the fifth century be¬ 
fore Christ. Vlien we came to tlie great 
scaled Golden Cate (illus. 16E), in the east 
wall, looking directly across to Gcthscmanc 
and the Mount of Olives, we felt as if W'C 
were near another exit known to Nche- 
nikh. But Burrow's believes there were in 
this prophet's time no gates beriveen the 
Fountain Gate and the V'atcr Gate. As 
we walked through Damascus Gate afoot 
w'e sensed that tlie old Fish Gale, to which 
mongers brought hauls from Calilce and 
Phoenicia, was at this north side of Jeru¬ 
salem's walls. Hie Sheep Gate probably 
was the entrance on the nortli side of the 
temple, by which animals were brought 
for the sacriEee. Tlie Old Gate, at die 
northwest of Solomon's wall, we felt to be 
on die site of the present crowded Jaffa 
Gate (illus, 10^). Tl^e Broad Wall, near 
the market booths south of Jaffa Gate, 
still looks broad. 

Tlie walls of Jerusalem are the price¬ 
less heritage of atl the world and should 
never be allowed to crumble under an¬ 
other war. They should be kept in repair as 
a museum piece, c^en as dirty little David 
Street, or bii'weikat Allun, alive with vege¬ 
table stalls and balking donkeys, slioultl 
forever mark the probable line of Solo¬ 
mon's north wall. I’lie street descends by 
steps to the bed of the Tsuopocon Valley, 
t^'hose rift W'ould have made a natural 
boundary for the cily and would have left 
the Calvary of the later Holy Sepulchre 
site outside the cily walls. 

*rhe surrounding couiitry supplied mate' 
n'aJs for the Jerusalem walls. Limestone 
citme from quarries and grottoes near Uic 
re-Sciit Dama!icus Gate, for example 
lany of the oft-reused blocks W'cic once 
gleaming-w'hite limestone, streaked with 
pink which became rose when espjsed tu 
many years of sirocco wind and heavv win- 
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ter rain. Such whilc-lo-pinh Umcslqnd Ls 
today built into new hornet pf thrifty 
Arabs juit outride ttic city wall or on 
Bctlilthcm Road. The deep ivory of Jeni- 
sak-in vigils bears out in reality^ the inspir¬ 
ing words of Bernard of Cluny in 
saf^ the Golden."" On our many visits lo 
the cit>v we have fallen victim to the 
chann of their "radiancy of glory." From 
the crest of the Mount of Olives we have 
watched the light of a fresh sunrise draw^ 
the inist>' veils of night up from the vul- 
leys to let the gated vrdh stand forth in 
mafesty (illus, i). 

It tnakes an interesting Biblc-study 
project to compare a map of modem walled 
Jerusalem (illus. i66J with the waU-baild- 
ing chapters of .Nehemiiih* This evcrcisc 
makes vivid the ramparts of die centuries 
in the Holy City. 

Even cy^cs untrained to evaluate the 
quality of stone work cannot fail to ob- 
scrv'c the wide variety of masonry^ in Jeru¬ 
salem's w’slls. Tlicy have a profile all dieir 
own, when viewed down their length. 
Crude, unfinished stones protrude among 
beautifully dressed blocks still showing 
evidence of tlae finisliitig tools. Some are 
flat-faced; some look as if they had fallen 
dow'n and been reset time and again. 
Others arc as .'tetene as the day their mason 
proudly lifted them into place. Quite a 
number bear riiason^s marks of diagonal 
toolings, triangles, or six-pointed ston;, 
like many Crusader churches of Palestine, 
in emulation of ancient "signatures.'^ TJic 
stone work in some places w’as Imsscd to 
help it withstand batlering'^rams. Weather- 
vvom here, sunlit ihcre^ crenelated all 
along, running back and forth in 7',ig7Jg 
angles like shock troops sallying forth and 
retreating, the walls of Jerusalefn have a 
wav of making us who walk beneath them 
feel very smalL At their base arc countless 
Moslem gra\’cs, and countless Jewish graves 
face these on the opposite slope of the 
Kidron. 

By looking into the face of the w-a! 
masonry' of Jerusalem or any othw btbliral 
walled city, we can date the period of its 
construction. Even an Arab caretaker points 
Out with pride, "Solomon, be built this. 
Hie manner in whidi stones were dressed, 
the marks of finishing tools, and the pro- 
pciirrion of nnw'rought and finely vvTonght 
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parts tell the story'. Whether stones have 
margins or picked centers and whether 
they arc flat-faced with diagonal tooling or 
ate "comb-picked" arc sign i Bean t points, 
'fhe texture of tire stones and their position 
vvith reference to ^tes help solve the 
mystery' of conquest and reconstruction. If 
a city' wall was repaired soon after its down¬ 
fall, the same stones were employed; just 
as in the modem ,Athcnian AcropolLs col¬ 
umn repairs, drum was set back upon 
drum. If too long a period had elapsed, 
fresh stone had to be brcmgjit fimn 
quarries, for citiiens would have curled 
aw’av the debris to build homes. Often 
maible-palace fragments turn up in squalid 
vilkmc huts today, as at Jerash. 

'I’hc southeast comer of Jerusalem's wall 
is of great historic importance. It rises 
about ft, above the surface^ vvitJi So 
ft. hidden from sight under mbble of the 
centuries. 'Hiie third huge stone in the 
fifth course on the south is solemnly inv- 
pressive. It is pointed out by natives as 
tlie one to which Jesus referred when he 
said, quoting the iiSth P-salni, 

qiie stone vvhtfli d te builders itfcclcd 
Is become tlie head of rhe comer. 

The modem walls arc two and one-half 
miles in circtimfcrcnce, shaped in an irregu¬ 
lar quadrangle. 'Jlic eleven gates, several 
of wlueh appear m illus. lo^, 166 are; 

r>amascus Gale called by Arabs, Bali 
el-* Am ltd, or Gate of the Column, 
Hert>d’s Gate called by .^rabi, Bab cs- 
Thliirc, or Cate of the Mow ers. 

St. Stephen's Cate (from associations 
W'ith the stoning of Stephen I known to 
.\risbs as Bab u-Asbdt, or Gate of the 
Tribes. 

The Golden Gate, built by Empress 
Eudoxla in the fifth century used by Cru¬ 
saders for Palm Sunday processions* and 
walled up by 'Purks. 

The Dung Gate known to Arabs as Bab 
el-Mughlribch. or Gate of the Moors, 
Zion Gate, or Bab en Neby, so callctl 
because it is near the Mosque of David and 
the tradttional scene of llie Ldst Supper, 
The Jaffa Cate, nr Bab el Klialil, leading 
to Hebron, home of Abraham. Friend of 
God. and to Jaffa. It is the husicst of all 
|crusaU'm's gates and is kKsilcd in the 
west wall. 
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Tlic Ncvv GatC;, knowTi [Utiong iVmbs as 
Bab cs-Sultan Abdul Hamid p 
A bout if}riy tmvcrs, induiling some of 
the projecting ^tc$, ornament the bcatt- 
crenelated walls^ which date from 
Siilcinian Uie Magrrificent in the SMteentlr 
cenluty, 

Tlie Citadeh adjoining Jaffa Gate^ is one 
of the most interesting portions of Jeru¬ 
salem's defense. Farts of its tempers go back 
to the Phasacl (Tower of Daxid)* 
cuSj and Mariamne Totvers of Herod. The 
crenelated Tcm'cr of David is picture^ ue 
[illus. 103 if not of Davidic origin. 

It is of the Mameluke era (fourteenth to 
sLvteentli century a.Dh)* built on ruins of 
Cnisadcr and earlier coustnictidn. Recent 
CKcavation has brought to light cooking 
pots used by workmen of the first ccntiiw 
A.D. and many coin5> as well as potters' 
indicating occupation of this site from the 
time of tlic Hebrew monaidhy to tlic 
Kxilc. 


broad places and cut GvVTES 

A great many details about the walls. 
gatcs» and toiveis of Israel arc given in the 
Bible. The royal palaces of the Hebrew 
kings and the headquarters of influential 
prophets gtnecally ov'crlooked the city- 
gates, as Saul found when he was seeking 
Samuel. David transacted his people's 
business standing by tlie side of the ciT 
gate and heard their complaints, even as 
Bit mayor of little Bethlehem today listens 
to the troubles of country'inen from the 
near-by farms in his headquarters facing 
Manger Square at the citj'^s enhance. 

Broad places were formed by two over- 
lapping sections of the town walls. Some¬ 
times tills space was 3.0 ft. square^ near the 
g^iardroom. There the king sat, as Samuel 
tells of Saul's "sitting uixin his seat by 
die wall/' on his throne-like chair, giving 
the daily '‘broadcast" to his subjects. All 
state business was transacted there, as in 
the Roman basilicas of htcr date. Gossip¬ 
ing. revolts, bar^ining, and prophecies 
w'ent on in the broad place witliin the 
gale. When in any age poHlical condihons 
became so bad that "the elders ceased from 
the ^te,"' crisis was imminent (Lam. 

j-m)- 

A gate dating from iSoo b.c. has been 


excavated at Megiddo, overlooking the 
Plain of Fsdraclori. It w^as so built with 
reference to the wall that those entering 
had to turn at rig]it angles* Ihe s,imc is 
true at Jaffa Gate in Jerusalem today. 

One of the famous gpte stories of the 
Bible dates from the period of the judges 
and tells bow the strong man Samson 
plucked up the gptes of Gaaa—posts, bar 
and all—and carried them as far as "the 
mountain tliat Is before Hebron." Archae¬ 
ologists hnve found near Gaza, at Tcll-cl' 
'Ajiul. mins O'! fortifications with a gate, 
a moat 20 ft* wide, and a tunnel 300 ft, 
long leading into the Philistine Plain. 

TOWTRS 

jew-ish bnildm had a predilection for 
towers, several ancient specimens of which 
arc in Jerusalem. Ai we picked our wny by 
donkey one day below die East \^'all, \vc 
came upon scveml conr&cs n't masonry in 
what had been a tower some 24 ft. in 
diameter and 4 ft. thick. It faced tlie 
modern village of Sih^'an (Siloam) and we 
wondered whctfier this, or one like it. had 
suggested the picturesque allusion of Jesus 
recorded by Luke (13:4): "those eighteen, 
upon whom the tower in Siloani fell, and 
killed them, think ye that thej' w'crc of¬ 
fenders above all the men that dwel! in 
jeiusalcm? * . * I tell you, nay: bub except 
ye repent, ye shall likewise also perish." 
Jesus must often have studied tlic towers 
of his city and thus pondered the c^facting 
nature q( disciplestiip: "which of you, de¬ 
siring to build a towcTj doth not'first sit 
down and count the cost, whether he have 
wherewith to complete it?'’ (Luke 14:28) 
The I'owcr of the Fumaecs referred to by 
NehcmiaJi may have been adfacent to tJie 
valley wlicte burnings took place; and the 
OTcat "tower that stand cth out'* was 
located by Warren, south of the old 
Temple Area. 

\Ve see tlic llerodian Tmver on our way 
east from Stephen's Gate through the 
Moslem Cemetery w'ith its flat-lopped 
graves. It stands only 30 ft, above ground, 
but there are 110 below’ ground, sur¬ 
rounded ’with all sorts of unexplored treas¬ 
ure and trash of Jerusalem*s many wars, 
which may some time yield their secrets to 
eager archaeologists. This tower fs between 
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Stephen’s and the Golden gates. 'Die 
Toner of Anfonia, where Paul was bound 
after his arrest and from whose stirps he 
made his famous defense (Acts ii)» is at 
the northwest angle of the Temple Area. 
It was enlarged by Herod. 

Jerusalem wnll towers were square or 
rectangular. In some instances, the dly 
gptes Brcmselves w ere tow era, with nutner- 
Dus roomSf Such is the mcdics^al Golden 
Gate, whose beautiful interior is dosed to 
most sisilors. Round towers of a unique 
sort, dating from the Iron Age in TranS’ 
jordan, base been found b)' Nelson Gluech 
in southern Gilead near Amman and at 
Kldrbet Morbat Bed ran* Tliese ev idently 
served as sentry^ Icxjkouts for ancient til¬ 
lages whose indindual stuictures were so 
w'cll built that no tow-n wall was neces¬ 
sary'. llrriftT, Nabataeans, who from their 
high capital at Petra dominated caravans 
and fertile plateaus, improved the older 
s^'stem of fortresses worked out by Edom¬ 
ites and Moabites, as Glueck indicates in 
The Other Side of Jordan. They^ kept □ 
chain of w'atchtowers and frontier bound¬ 
ary-posts all the wav From Damascus to the 
Wadi ’Anibah at the head of tlie Gulf of 
Aqabah (illus. , 

SolomiaCj investi^ting dstems and 
sections of the tlurd wall of Jemsaletn, 
found a few years ^o 3 to'vsxr having an 
ancient cistern behind it. ITic layout sug¬ 
gests that people stationed in Jerusalem s 
towers, which were sometimes in conjunc- 
tion with gatcSi were supplied with water 
by' means of one cislcm per tow'Cr. One 
of the largest of such tow'crs was found in 
1S65 east of the Church of St. Ann. 
Solomiac believes this tower was once part 
of tlie third wnll, north of the gate on the 
iite of present St. Stephen's Gate in the 
cast wall (Bulletin No, 81, American 
Schools Oriental Research)- 

Tlie w’atchtmvcr of JcEied useful to 
the spy of King Jehu of Israel (TI Kings 
qriy). Every good farmer made use of 
crude, Icafv watch towers fo guard his vanes 
and hancsl fields (nUis, 10). To stich a 
low'd Je-sns referred in his Parable of the 
Vineyard in vvhieh a householder built a 
tow'ct near his sHnepress (Matt, 

Sueh references as "Jehovah will be a 
high tower for the oppressed" fPs. 
and "The name of Jehov-ah is a strong 


tower; the righteous runneth into it and is 
safe" (Prov. iS’.iO') suggest the cusEoni of 
building such tall Iowcts that people fell 
immune from liarm when once mside. ^Vc 
see examples of tliis old tcehnioue in tlic 
strange towers of medieval Bologna and 
Siena, llie daisic biblical example, of 
course, IS the ^I’ower of Babel (Gen. r 1) 
(illus, 237). 

Tnw'crs involved watchmen, as gates im¬ 
plied porters. Hence, we read how David 
sat between two city gales while the watch' 
man went from die roof of one of them 
onto the city w^ll "and lifted up his cj'cs, 
and looked, and behold, a man ttmTiing 
alone. And the watchman cried and told 
the king" (II Sam. 18:24-15), The porter 
spread the alarm. On watch tower?, the call 
was frequcnllv heard, "Watchman, what 
of the night?’^ And the walcliman replied, 
"Tlie morning cometh, and also tlie night" 
(Isa. 11:12), 

OTHER WALLED CITIES IN BIBLE 

L\NDS 

As we stood looking down into the 
masonry of ;\hab and Omri at Samaria, 
we realized that in tlie ninth century royal 
masons of Israel were employing hewn 
stones more frequently than Solomon's 
builders, who used mainly cut stones in 
cornerstones or vital wall stretchc.s. As Bur¬ 
rows points out, Uic Samaria stones have 
smooth margins and a consislenl palteiri 
of one stretcher and hvo headers, Samaria 
was w-allcid and towered for centuries, be¬ 
tween the time of Ahab and that of 
.Alexander. 

M'ith the walls of biblical Damascus we 
are familiar through the e.xpcricnces of Paul, 
who came into the city by her busy' Eastern 
Gate (illus. iqg). From a house built on 
the ttnil (illus. io6) he escaped, let dcrvrn 
in a basket (Acts 9:15). The Damascus 
walls today look frail and obsolete for 
defense in comparison with tlie power con¬ 
centrated at her new airdromes. 

The carlv settlement of Athens soon out- 
gn^w' the tiny Acropolis summit, which 
then became dedicated to the superb 
temples crow'ning the sacred liHI. Even this 
space had to be buttressed and extended 
by artihtial masonry, which is nlainly seen 
ill illustration joq. Tlie Bcult Gate of 
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Athens ioi to the Acropolis. The Long 
WalL^ conncctiriE tlic capital with her 
twin harbors at Phaktoti and Uic Piraeus, 
sumve today iti macadam boiilc^’ards fol- 
loviing much the same course. Paul kiie^v 
the ’walE and gates of Athens, from the 
}iarbors to the road he followed to Corinth 
bv way of "niyslerious" Eleusis. 

The ancient Greek walls built on the 
Acrocon’nthus above the memhant city on 
the Isthmus her east and west har¬ 
bors, were effective in very early times— 
powerful, gated defenses, which dowm the 
centuries to the Roman period of Paul, 
and the Byzantine and Turkish days, can- 
tinned cffcctive^wilh successive additions, 
A few vestiges of the early Greek walE can 
be seen by Uioso energetic enough to make 
tlic long, hot climb from Corinth by 
donkey or foot, Down in the commercii 
city, tcautifully re%'caled today by Amer¬ 
ican archaeologists, ri'C see traces of the 
city will, including the Isthmian Gate and 
part of the long, double wall joining 
Corinth with its harbor at Lcchacum, as 
Athens was [oined by long walls with he: 
harbors, Paul, embarking for the East, 
knew the harbor defenses of Cenchreae. 

Corinth became famons in 500 ii,c, for 
manufacture of decked w'arships propelled 
by ^00 men in three rows. 

The Crock colonial city' of Syracuse, 
founded by Corinth on the island of SicilvK 
had mighty fortifications in ancient Bible 
times, built by Dionysius the Elder (40;- 
B,c.), This "'Gistk of Euryelos,’* con¬ 
structed some half-century after Nehe- 
miah's restoration of tlie walls of ftrusalem, 
held the armed savages of Carthage on llic 
Nortli African mainland at bay for thirty^- 
eight years, protecting Hellenic culture in 
mid-Mediterranean. 

From the detailed description of the 
Babylon of Nebuchadnezzar given by 
Herodotus and from records of the 
CcmiaTi Espedition headed by Prof. Robert 
K(lldq^vey, who excavated Babylon, we 
can picture the appearance of the ancient 
fortilied citv; in which Hebrew's were cap¬ 
tives in the sixth century s,c. Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar, their Oi'crwhclming conqueror, so 
strengthened his capital that he stretched 
vast and powerful outer w-alls across the 
plain betw een the Tigris and the Euphrates 
above the cih'. Right through the citv' 
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fiowed the cooling Euphrates itself, whii-. 
a curving csinal wound rrom the castle with 
its hanging gprdcns—one of the Creeks* 
Scv'cn Wonders of llie World—to the 
Ninurta Gate on the southeast comer of 
the fortification wall. At least two walb 
and a protective canal moat surrounded 
the city. Gates named for the deity Enlil 
entered upon the long Enlil Street, SLirduk 
Street led to the mighty temple of this 
eod. And the Sin and the Shamush gates 
fed into the "nciv city” on the west bank 
of tlic river. Ve.stiges of esca'i^atcd streets 
and buildings and a clay-tablet map en¬ 
abled scholars to lay out a city plan of 
Babylon as it loioked. in NebuchadnL-zzar’s 

Illustration n 3 shows a restored portion 
on the nortliwest side of the famous 
Ishtir Gale, Colored tile bears in relief, 
bulls and dragons symbolic of Chaldean 
might. Also, a brick from the paving near 
this gate, bearing Nebuchadnezzar^s name, 
appears in illus, 115, Tliis splendid square- 
towered gate, ivith arched portal, com¬ 
manded die city entrance at the north w'alL 
It led to die palace and tlie hanging or 
terraced roof gardens, and to the broad 
Procession Street running to the Temple 
of Ishtar and the Marduk Tempk s^ilh 
its monumental Tower of Babel, ^lere is 
amazingly little left to show die v'ast mate¬ 
rial splendor of die famed cit}’ of Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar, Here Such Jewish captives as 
die young Judaean King Jehoiachin—the 
flower of the Jerusalem nobility, the 
prophet Ezekiel, and the anonvinous author 
of Fstlms 43 and 43 longed for the land 
of die Jordan, Hermou, and die little hill 
of Mlzar. Tliey were confident that God 
would send out his light and his truth to 
lead the captives again to the holy hill of 
JcTUsalctri's Temple, Tlie mere thought 
that God would ultimately help the ban¬ 
ished Tcfugices back to their ancestral altar 
drives away disquietude, as the captive 

I isalmist sin® among the waters of Baby- 
on, within bet mighty fortress, or among 
her ^rdcn$: 

Why art thou cast domii, O my soul: ... 
Hope thou tn God; for [ shall yet praise 
him. 

No doubt King Jehoiachb. who was 
treated widi greater favor at Babylon than 
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other captive rulers, walked daily within 
si ell I of tJie tsbtar Gate and knew tlie walk 
pf Biibylon as well as he reincmbcfed the 
walls and gates of his own Jerusakni. 

Sargori the Second! equipped his f^acc 
at Assyrian K/inrsabad (built after his ac- 
cessiun in 7:2 b.C*) with massive gates; at 
least. Breasted has inferred as much from 
their stone blocks, 5 by 10 ft. in size. On 
one of these stones^ found near the enor^ 
inous gates, w^cte carved annals of the cnicl 
Assyrian who deported tribes of Israel 
from Samaria. At Klior^ahad, also, ^^'as 
foimd an Assyrian defense derice: the 
entrance leading to the slonc'pa-ved street 
of the city of Darius and Xerxes somc^ 
times blocked with nibble instead of being 
equipped with gates. 

Ibe walls of Rome* as Paul saw^ them 
and as they existed foi centuries before 
him, w'ere nc\er as famous or as well built 
os those of Jcnisalem. Tlie Tiber protected 
riie hill-based city on tlie west. The first 
earthen walls fenced in the Palatine and 
Capitoline hills* learing the Aventine out¬ 
side. And those ascribed to Sergius Tnllus 
guarded the city down to the Punic ars. 
Today fragments of ancient w^ls appear in 
modern streets* for example, in the V ia 
Nazionale. And at the Cate of St. Paul, 
near the Pyramid of Ccstius, there is a 
portion of wall which was once heavily 
fortiEed. Most interesting to us oS Bible 
students arc the Gate of St. Paul, which 
was the ancient Ostia Gate, leading soutli 
to the port of Rome; and the Gate of St, 
Sebastian* which in Paul's day was the 
Appiau Gale* By tins he must have come 
into Rome from the old Appian W^ay. the 

Queen of Roads.'* The road, built by 
Appiits Claudius Caccus in 312 b.c., ran 
as far as Capua and later was extended to 
Brindisi. 

Tlie two-faced Roman god Janus was 
carved on city gitcs> whoK god he w'as. 
Janus had scv'cral tern pics in Rome which 
kept tlicir gates open in times of war but 
closed in peacetime. The)- were shut only 
once between the era of Nnma and that 
of Augustus. The gated Temple of Janus* 
which wns best known, is caned on a 
beautiful silver denarius of the Augustan 
period* which conld have circubted in 
Palestine in the lifetirne of Jesus. 
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.yLMS AND WEAPONS 

IN PALESTINE 
Befqke the MojfARcmf 

Before the Hebrew monarchy* weapons 
w'ere piiin.it tvc. Ihe oldest arms of man 
were sticks, clubs, darts, and stones. Tlie 
last mentioned are a favorite today all over 
this stony bnd, as we ourselves observed in 
riots. Darts were used Uy tu eua trie 
life of Absalom, after lie had been 
w'ouudcd at the Baltic of Gilboa, Stone 
balls* the size of a man’s hand-grasp, of 
limestone or flint* proved cRective weapons. 
David found hii sling-stones in the brook 
of Ebh and proved tlie accuracy of his 
aim by planting one in the forehead of the 
well-armed giant* Goliath (I Sam, 17) 
(illus. ub), llic men of we are 

told in Judges* developed such skill with 
stones and slings tliat ihcv could hud them 
within a hair's breadth, t’rcqucully stones 
were pelted down on enemies from walls 
or heights* or were shot from slingS* David, 
like all boj^s of that day. made such a 
sling, vrinding into yam the ficcee from his 
father's sheep* The biblical sling* as Ovid 
Sellers describes it in The Biblical Anchac- 
oiogist, was not like the modem one, made 
from a forked stick* by bo>^ pursuing birds. 
It had two long cords with a pocket in the 
center to leceivc the stone* W^iLriing it 
bv tlie cords, the Eghler suddenly released 
one cord, and the stone flew lo its target, 
Flint sling-stones, such as have been found 
at Tell Beil Mirsim* W'cre often carefully 
vvorked and polished. 

During the cjtcavaticn of tire tliird wall 
of |crusaleni* as described by Prof, Sukenik* 
a stone hall similar to one frotn Megiddu 
in 13 ic authors" collection was found on 
the southern side of the wall facing tlic 
dtj, Tliese balls, the foreninticrs of our 
hand grenade save that they contained no 
explosive* gave terrific blows to victims at 
a distance of what Josephus describes as 
•‘two furlongs or furtlver.” The blow^ was 
In no wise to be sustained hy those at 
whom it was aimed and by tliose who 
?to£jd in its way. They were about 30 centi¬ 
meters in diameter and weighed about 3 3 
kilograms. 
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Weapons or Joshua 

Joshua used the jzvcUn at his conquest 
of Ai-Bcth-cl. He stretched out his hand 
to hurl it as signal to his ambuslicd men 
to set on fire this important city of the 
plain. But the main weapons of this attack 
were swords with which his men pursued 
the retreating citizens of smoking "Ai.” 
Swords appear to have been tlic chief 
weapons of Joshua’s conquests. 'Fhe Book 
of Joshua tells how, time and again, the 
Hebrew v^'arrior smote with the edge of his 
sword king after king, “from Kadesh- 
bamea even unto Caza, and all the coun¬ 
try of Goslicn, even unto Gibeon." Using 
his infantry’s sword power, he was suc¬ 
cessful at Lachish and took Hebron, which 
later became the first capital of David. 
In a cave at Makkedah he pent up and 
slew five petty kings of Amorite tribes 
who, hearing how Joshua had taken Jericho 
and “i\i'' and the mighty roy-al city of 
Gibeon, had sallied fortli to offer him 
battle at Gilgal. WTiat Israel had inflicted 
upon Sihon, King of the Amorites cast of 
Jordan, and upon Og, King of Bashan, 
had been reported by spies with terrifying 
results. By “smiting with the edge of the 
sword,” Joshua seized, also, northern 
strongholas such as Hazor (Josh. ii)» 
capturing cattle. He dominated the land¬ 
scape as Cod had commanded until only 
suen strongholds as Gaza, Gath, and Ash- 
dod on the Philistine Plain remained un¬ 
subdued. Actually, tljc process of Hebrew 
settlement in Canaan was long and gradual, 
involving many a peaceful settling down 
among neighbors whose ideas proved use¬ 
ful when the land “rested from war.” Cus¬ 
toms were intermingled; religions and 
marriages were mixed, often to the detri¬ 
ment of Israel, but sometimes to her cul¬ 
tural and spiritual enrichment, as we learn 
from the Ras Shamra tablets. 

But primitive swnrds of Israel, as well 
as simple oxgoads with metal tips, and 
plow'shares, mattocks, and axes, had to be 
sharpened. And although there were cop¬ 
persmiths in Palestine in the time of Sam¬ 
uel, ironsmiths were scarce. Tlie Philistines 
saw to it that they remained scarce, “lest 
the Hebrew's make them swords or spears,” 
They had not only military blood in their 
eve but also a commercial ambition, for 
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when Israel took her tools to Gerar to be 
sharpened, heavy charges w'cre made. Al¬ 
bright suggests, by his careful translation 
of a certain word in the Hebrew text, that 
simple implements and weapons cost as 
much as two-thirds of a shekel for repair— 
a considerable sum. The Petries discovered 
at Gerar a sword factory and an iron-smelt¬ 
ing center, with four furnaces. Near one 
furnace, especially for sw'ords, they found 
spearheads, daggers, and arrowheads made 
aTOut 1300-800 B.c. This domination of 
the sword industry continued into the time 
of Saul. A picture of the Gerar sword 
furnace appears in Duncan’s Digging Up 
Bib/jcai History, Volume 1 , page 1.^. 

Bows and arrows were commonly used 
in primitive Israel’s warfare. They had been 
in w’idc use among tlic Sumerians to their 
cast, along the Euphrates, more than 1,000 
years before Joshua, as we sec in art por- 
tray'als (illus. 108) of archers in chariot. 
The battle bow continued to be a favorite 
weapon of Babylonians and Persians down 
to the Battle of Marathon, where it vv-as a 
matter of Persian bow against Greek spear. 
The spears w'on out in that memorable 
contest of .J90 B.c. Tlic extensive extant 
bas-reliefs show archers conspicuous in the 
armies of a Shalmaneser, for example, lay¬ 
ing siege to a Syrian dty, or in the ranks 
of Sennacherib attacking Lachish or an 
Egyptian stronghold in the seventh cen¬ 
tury B.c. Job, apparently a dweller cast of 
Jordan in Edom, felt himself compassed 
about with archen (16:13). Zeehariah, 
envisioning a messianic era of peace, hoped 
for the disappearance of w-capons of war— 
battle bow, chariot, arrow, and sling-stone. 
Very ancient is the fallacy that “disarma¬ 
ment guarantees peace.” 

Daggers, when used by' primitive Israel, 
had bom captured from Philistines, who 
before the Hebrew conquest were using 
metal knives with handles of inlaid ivory. 
A sheath and chain attached the dagger to 
tlic upper arm of the warrior. Hittitc dag- 
gen have also come to light at Beth-shan. 
guarding the eastern Plain of Jezrccl at the 
gate of the Jordan. A fine example of this 
the favorite weapon of Hittitc warriors was 
found at Beth-snan in the debris level of 
Egy'ptian Tuthmosis III. Hittitc kings car¬ 
ried such arms, as well as bronze-headed 
axes. By the time of David, who conquered 
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a Hittite stronghold at Kadcsli in the tenth 
century b.c,, uic amazing Hittite >\-arTiors 
had mo\cd far north. 

Weapo.xs or PinusTixE Origin 

It is claimed tliat Cretan Philistines and 
Sardinians used two^dged swords made in 
the nortli soon after tlic discovery of tin. 
lliese bronze weapons as 1200 b.c. 

were threatening Egj-pt. ^le anciOTt 
world stood in terror of such sword-bearing 
might. Philistines also knew the s^isdom 
of helmets. The great skill of their archers 
at Mount Cilboa wounded Israel's first 
king so sorely that Saul took his oum sword 
and fell upon it to end his agony. "So Saul 
died, and his three sons, and his armor- 
bearer, and all his men, tliat same day 
togcdicr” (I Sam. 31:6). 

In tue Early Hebrew' Monarchy 

.\rmor or Saul and David 

In the early Hebrew monarchy the same 
weapons were used which had pres'ailcd in 
the days of the judges. We read of Saul’s 
sleeping with a barricade of wagons to pro¬ 
tect him. His spear was stuck into the 
CTOund at his head (I Sam. 26:7) where 
he could easily reach it if oscrcoinc by one 
of his fits of rage against his musician and 
armor-bearer, Da\'ia. Time and again, he 
tried to spear David while the youth was 
placing the Ijtc with hb hands. We know, 
too, from Joruthan’s gift to David of hb 
ros*^ SAVord, bow, and girdle, that this was 
standard equipment at least for the king s 
household. That armor in the form of hel¬ 
met and cuirass u’as asmlablc to the for¬ 
tunate few, we know from Saul’s offer to 
lend Das'id his armor for the contest with 
the Philistine giant Goliath, w'ho was fully 
armed with metal from the crown of his 
head to his knees, and probably with 
leather shin-guards. An enormous round 
shield was bound to his forearm by two 
bands of metal or leather. Samuel rclatw 
that "he had a helmet of bronze upon hb 
head, and he was clad with a coat of mail; 
and the wciglit of tlic coat was five thou¬ 
sand shekels of brass [coppCT]. And he 
had greaves of bronze upon tib legs, and a 
favehn of bronze between hb shoulders. 
And the staff of his spear was like a 
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weaver’s beam . . . and his shicld-bcara 
went before him" (I Sam, 17:7). l^hc 
armor of Saul, which Dasid declined in 
favor of hb sling-stones, was also of bronze 
or copper. In earlier times, armor was of 
leather or quilted fabric. gold helmet 
from Sumcria, illus. 114 ) 

The bon' and arrow continued popular 
in the monarchy, as we know from the 
famous story of how Jonathan saved the 
life of his friend Das'll! by pladng a little 
lad in a spot agreed upon and shooting 
arrows just bcy'ond him. Thus David got 
the signal to go farther away from Saul. 
When fugitive David sunoundod himself 
with Cidconites and men of Gad w'ho 
were noted for their plu-sical prowess, they 
were cles’cr enough to “use both the right 
hand and the left in shooting stones and 
in shooting arrows from tlie bow.’’ 'Fhese 
men were "trained for war, that could 
handle shield and spear, whose faces were 
like the faces of lions, and they were swift 
as the roes upon tlie mountains" (I Chron. 
12:iff.). Thus we see that in hb carlv 
career the men of Dand were armed with 
simplest equipment. Tlicir physical cour¬ 
age and sense of destiny under God were a 
mighty rdnforccmcnt. Chariots were just 
beginning to come into use by Israel 
during the reign of David. We infer that 
the king secured these as booty from de¬ 
feated enemies; he took from Hadadezer, 
who ruled near the Euphrates, "a thou¬ 
sand and ses'cn hundred horsemen, and 
hvaity thousand footmen: and Dasid 
hocked all the chariot horses, but resersed 
of them for a hundred chariots’’ (II Sam. 
8:4). To this war booty* he add^. from 
Sv'rians whom he defeated, shields of gold, 
and much copper—great treasures, in a 
reign still woefully lacking metaU. The 
vessels of gold, silver, and copper from hb 
loot David dedicated to Ichovah. Thus 
"Dasid gat him a name” tor valor, when 
he came from smiting Syrians and Edom¬ 
ites. He set up his own garrisons to hold 
the territory he conquered, and all Israel 
was united under him for the first time. 
The spears, bucklers, and shields w'hidi 
had been Cfavid’s were stored in the 
"house of God." Generations later, they 
were brouglit forth when the young king 
Joash w'as crowned. 

Garstang gives a good brief account of 
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David's able icorganijiabon of Istaers mili¬ 
tant S)'Stcmp with tlic royal family and 
their close staB of generals heading it. He 
divided the anny into thicc parts, cadi 
with its leadci* under wdiom were captains 
of thousands and captains of hundreds. He 
incorporated much he kiimed from the 
Philistines; he organized a ro>al body¬ 
guard, with two groups of mercenaries 
which were retained by his son Solomon. 

By the time of Solomon's accession, 
vvea^ns showed as much advance as all 
other material aspects of his reign. The 
chief iimovatton w^s tlie chariot. Tlris 
hing had his lopl merdiant marine, a 
nav)' or several navies '^of ships in Ezion- 
geber, which is beside Eloth, on the shore 
of the Red Sea* in tlve land of Edom" 
(illus- 34). These ships, which hronght 
regular cargoes of metal from his sinelteries, 
as w'ell as gold and luxgry^goods, helped 
make Solomon the richest and ^‘v^iscsP of 
all the kings of the earth. *‘And Solomon 
gathered togctlicr chariots and horsemen: 
and he had a thousand and four hundred 
chariots* and twelve thousand horsemen, 
that he bestowed in chariot cities, and 
with the king at Jcnisalem” [I Kings 
10:26)- Megiddo, overlooking the Plain 
of Esdraclon, constitutes one of the most 
ideally excavated sites which modem 
archaeologists have had tlie privilege of 
digging from oblivion. The work proceeded 
under the remarkable leadership of the 
btc James H. Breasted for the Oriental 
Institute of the University of Chicago, 
with funds supplied by John D, Rocke¬ 
feller* Jr. 

From 1926 through 1939^ the dircctoia 
of excsivntions w’crc Dr. Clarence Fisher, 
Mr, P. L. O. Guy, and Mr. Gordon t,oud. 
Assistants included able Staffs trained at 
such centers as the Oriental Institute. 
Completion of invcsttgalion of the huge 
mound awaits future expeditions iri times 
of peace. WtL have been thrilled, walking 
over this layer cake of history commanding 
the famous pass over Carmel Ridge south 
to Eg)'pt, to see the stone mangers froin 
w'hieh Solomon's chariot horses ate their 
grain, and many stone bitch in g^posts with 
w'elhwom loops, where their bridles were 
fastened f illus. ;i). In fancy we have heard 
the prancing steeds of Solomon's chariots 
come up through the gate from the plain 
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to the palace of tlje governor, where he 
reviewed them witli pride. 

Estimates of excavators place the num¬ 
ber of horses stalled at Megiddo at some 
450, with places For about 130 chariots. 
And Megiddo was but one of his chariot 
cities. The equipment he thus prohahly 
accommodated, as indicated also by ex¬ 
cavated Hazor, gives credence to tiie state¬ 
ment of 1 Kings 4:26, g;i 5-iq, and 10:26, 
that he had ''a thousand and four hundred 
chariots, and twelve thousand horsemen." 
The statement that he had “fortv" thousand 
stohs of horses for his chariots'^ is probably 
more correctly tmnsbtcd in 11 Chron. 9:25 
os "foiu- diousand."' The reference of 1 
Kings 9:19 to Lebanon, in connection wnth 
Solomon's pleasure equipment, recalls the 
lines of the Song of Solomon (3:9]" 

King Solomon made himself a. pabe^uin. 
[chariot] 

Of the wood of LclMnori {3:9). 

Albright, rci Aiehacoiogy and fhc Re¬ 
ligion of fsraeh points out that a large 
part of Solouioirs economic prosperit}' was 
due to his bade in horses and chariots as 
well os to his industrial enterprises and 
tribute exactions from cv'cn the Philistines 
and states of Transjordan and Sjiia. Tliesc 
horsc$ he imported, according to I Kings 
iei:2S, 29, from Cdiela *‘at the current 
price." Not from Eg>'pt, but from Cilicia 
—we emphasize, after Albright's new trans¬ 
lation of thii formerly obscure passage—- 
came the horses w'hich Solomon trans¬ 
shipped south to EgJ'pL LikewnSC* he im¬ 
ported from Egypt very fine chariots, re- 
taming some for himself and selling others 
to Syrians, who had exported hard wood 
to Egl.pt for their "nianufacbrrc,'^ Thus 
Solomon found himself at the literal cross¬ 
roads of the tw'o most coveted articles of 
his day. It is believed that four CiHciati 
horses were traded for one fine Egyptian 
chariot* for much rime and labor went into 
making a strong chariot, A horse merely 
gre^v. 

\\Tio can forget the pursuing chariots of 
the Egv'ptians who follow'cd Ihe Hebrews 
and met their destruction in a tid,il w.-ave 
as they attempted to cross the Red Sea-y 
“six hundred ehosen chariots" and their 
captains fEs. 14:71? In the period of the 
judges, ^rak and Deborah faced iirie- 
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icjiioiisly the war chariots of SUera, captain 
t>f tlic hosts of the Canaanite King jabin 
who ruled at iijmjr. Chariots did not par¬ 
ticipate in mountain warfait; but were used 
on low ground* Sc^^cn hundred chariots of 
Syrians are nientioned among the prej^ of 
li)avEd on one occasion (II Sam* io:iS)* 
Ahab, King of Israel, diovc to the contest 
at Mount Cirmel, behveen El if ah and tiie 
priests of Baal, in a chariot; he also drcrt c 
furiously to escape tlic pursuing Jehu. Ihis 
same enl ruler met his end in a chariot, 
when a Syrian bowman shot him "between 
the joints of his armor/' or beh^cen bAO 
pieces of bis mail* He died in his chariot 
and was taken to his capital at Samaria. 
"And they washed the chariot by the pool 
of Samaria: and dogs licked up hb blood" 
(1 Kings ; 2 ;jS). Another example of a 
king's war chariot becoming his hearse is 
the story' of Ahab's son, Ahaziali, slain in 
his drariot by Jdm at Mcgjddo and carried 
in it back to Jerusalem for burial '^wtli 
his fathers in the city of David” (H Kings 

For Elijah's ascent in a "chariot of Ere/' 
see II Kings 3:11. ^ 

A more happy chariot narrative m Ltie 
Bible is that of the black man from 
Ethiopia. Faring south to OaKi on die 
coast after worsliiping at Jctusilem, he was 
met bv Philip* the crrangelizing follower nf 
Christ. Said Plulip to this eimucb of 
yucen Candace, ns he saw' tlic ^mest 
worshiper of Jehovah standing in his 
chariot reading the prophesy of Isaiahj 
“UndcTstandcst thou wbat thou rcadcst? 
Not only did the Ethiopian invite Philip 
into his chariot to explain the passagj:* but 
he halted his vehicle by a desert well and 
asked Philip to baptize him. No wnnder 
Philip, after doing so, "wiint on his way 
rejoicing" (^Acts S), 

THE STORY OF ‘1 HE CHARIOT 

The history of the war cliuriot challenges 
greater Space than we can here give it, 
"Some trust in chanots, and some in 
horses, but we will make mention of the 
name nf Jehov'ah our God, declared wor¬ 
shiping Hebrews, Ytt they were glad to 
equip tbemselvcs walh w'bat tbeir plaim 
dwelling neighbors had W'hcn it wo-v pos¬ 
sible* 'ftie Hyksos shepherd kings are giv cn 


credit for introducing diariots into both 
Palestine and Egypt, llitsc chariot warriors 
were at their height in the seventeenth and 
sisteeiith centuries n.g., long before the 
arrival of Hebrews in Canaan. But we mu-st 
push to a still earlier date the first known 
use of chariots. As early as 3000 b.c. ludo- 
European Mitamii people* who had prob¬ 
ably come from die horse-breeding section 
around the Caspian Sea and ultimately 
estahlished a kiii^om northwest of .AssyTia 
and southeast of the Hittile Empire of 
Asia Minor* were using horses to draw 
w’hecled vehicles. 

But the earliest picture we now have of 
a chariot comes from Hr of the Chaldees, 
where a broken limestone plaque was found 
in the Royal Cemetery (dated before 3000 
B.c.)* A fragment of tliis plaque, now in 
the University' Museum at Philadelphia, 
appears in illustration id8. I'll is very' 
ancient two-wheeled chariot* its clunna* 
solid-disked wooden wheels made of two 
semicircular pieces clamped around a cen¬ 
tral core with copper* is the oldest wheeled 
vehicle of which we have any picture. It is 
drawn by "my'thologjcal animals." The 
driver is w-alkang. reins in hand. Note* in 
the picture, tlie high front-lward and the 
pole which rises on a curve to support the 
rein-ting (often whimsically decorated with 
a little statuette of a mnic dr other animal) 
before the pole joins the yoke over the 
neck of tlie animals. See the whip of tlic 
fleece-skirted Sumerian driver; note tlie 
hifh archta the artist has given his feet, 
ancl those of the groom and the son ant* 
who follows earn'ing a food-bag. See the 
dotted leopard sldn hanging ov'er the dash- 
board and the quiver of darts and faveljns 
at left of tills front-board* There is evidence 
that this chariot platjue w'as intended to 
show how' tire Sumerian king made a gift 
to his god* of the state vehicle* 'Hiis little 
work of art is one of the oldest known 
Mesopotamian sculptures. 

Sumerians made four-wheeled* as well as 
two-wheeled chariots* These looked some¬ 
thing like modem baby perambulators. A 
slcdgp type of chariot w-as also in vogue in 
the fourth rntllcnnium a.C* Its flat, up¬ 
turned w'Qoden mnners made as good time 
mcr Bahvloniati mud as Siberlaia sledges 
m-cr tlie frozen snow- in later cenhiries* 
See illustration 108. 
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Tliercfoic, wc wonder whether Israel in 
Solomon's time svas reaping some oE the 
rich cultural values of the old Mesopota¬ 
mian home of AbraJianiK as well as of 
Hittitc charioteers who had dninl: from 
Caspian sources. The Caspian region for 
thousands of years furnished fine horses for 
Persia and today supplies the U.S,S.R, and 
Iran. 

An interesting chapter in the horse-and- 
chariot history of the Middle East has 
been opened bj' a clay-tablet letter uxit- 
ten in c-iSoo b.c. to the King of Mari 
in eastern /Vsia Minor at the head of the 
Euphrates b)' an cnvc^ at the court of 
Carchemisli. The letter reports that the 
ruler of Canchemish (BuNctin No. 77 of 
the American Sehools of Oriental Re¬ 
search) cannot furnish "white chariot 
horses hut can proridc bay or chestnut 
horses from Kharsamna/' a place which 
became later the capital of the Hittitc Em¬ 
pire. Certain Hittitc texts and Cappadocian 
tablets show that horses were coming into 
use for military' purposes in Asia Minor as 
early as 1900 b.c. 

live first mention of an Egyptian diariot 
in Scripture is Gen. 41:4V ^vherc we see 
fosqjh riding "in the second chariot" of 
Pharaoh. In Ccn+ 50:9 we read of the 
chariot escort alloiived Joseph when he 
went north to bury his famcr Jacob at 
Mamre (Hebron). Tliat was^ of charioteers 
ano horsemen* we are told* “a very’ great 
company.” The sort of Egyptian chariot 
used hy Joseph was a light, plaited leather 
platform* having a splash-tcard filled in 
with leather* a center pole with cur^-cd 
vokc fitting over the horses* necks* and 
spoked wheels (illus- no). The driver 
stood; the passenger crouched. 

Later E^ptian chariots were made of 
hard wood imported from the Lebanons* 
often carved and overkid with precious 
mchils. There W’crc limes when Egyptian 
chariots* ns symbols of ttiat land*s dominat¬ 
ing influence, had to stand tire test of 
rivalry with the Assy'rian charioE of a 
Sennacherib, bidding for the surrender of 
Jerusalem. 

in the Egyptian Mtiseum at Cairo wc 
have seen scv'cra! state chariots of the 
sumptuous Eighteenth Dynasri' of snimg 
King Tut-ankh-amun. One of these has its 
wotSen body covered with gold stucco, 


with relief designs and bands of colored 
Lass inky* At the center, names of the 
ing and queen stnnd out under the pro~ 
tcclion of a falcon's wings. Between the 
rails* near the place where the king stood, 
is a row of Negro and Asiatie prisoners. At 
die back of another of the king*5 chariots 
arc tw’o heads of the god Bcs. The wheels 
are beautifully gilded—as ornate as tire 
heavy wheels of Sicilian peasant carts in 
our time (illus* 148). Yet they look loo frail 
tg have inspired dread in die Hebrew's. An 
innav’nrion comparable to tanks in our day* 
they look as if they would scarcely have 
held together until they went into battle. 
\V'e were impressed with the leather tires 
on die king^s chariot, and with the goads 
and blinkers wum by the horses, 

iMesopofamian chariots were c.\trcmcly 
heavy in the eighteenth century h*c, and 
did not become practical for warfare until 
the milibdry borse-diawn chariots of the 
sixteenth century' came into vogue in 
lighter form, 'fliroughout all the history of 
tlie peoples, living “between the rivers.'* 
chariots were conspicuous. Bas reliefs of 
Assyria are rampant with them. We know 
that Dnrius had eight-spoked wheels to 
his mule- or horse^iawm chariots. One 
Assy rian carving shows a chariot with tliree 
men in it—driver, king, and attendant 
holding a sunshade over the king in the 
heiE of day. The Persians of the tourth 
century b.c. brought out chariots to whose 
axles scy thes w'crc ntbiched* Thus Ihqr 
mowed down the troops of Alexander the 
Great at the Battle of ,'\rbela in ^^1 s.c. 

Etruscans, who may have come out of 
Lydian Ask Miner into Italy, were as adept 
3t making chariots as they were in fashion¬ 
ing lovely gold jewelry. A fine Etruscan 
chariot of c.550^540 B.c. stands in the 
MetropolJtan Museum of j\rt In New York 
(illus* 111} < 

A ilomar? chariot, or quadr%a, of the 
first-cenluty Tihis, appears in illtistration 
112. 

Chariots were used not only for battle 
but for sport. A Hgarifie bowl engraving of 
very' early date shows a king of this north 
Syrian coast standing in a bunting chariot, 
shooting an arrow at an antelope. The 
king has tied the reins to the chariot pole 
and arpund his waist, so that he may h:ivc 
complete freedom for his careful dmwinj 



00. Sardii, cipital cf Lydia in Asia Mimr, wilh Mount irnom m oacspountL 

center. Homs of ricti Croesus. In foreground, niins of the voluptuous aty [Rev. jti } rchuilt wiMi 

imperial funds after the eaxtl]<|ual£E of jijj, ij' 




roo. of Athenian Acropolis from the m\ of the Muses Parthenon, most pertert monu^ 

merit of aoeienl art.'^ at «nt«, Ereththemn to its left, Propjliea cottance, left edfie of pj^urt 
Extreme right poked Mount L%t:abcttn!, 36 ^ ft- liighcf than Acn^lis. Bottom left i^hes of 
Odcion of Heir 5 « Attieus i^ith Bouler^rd of St Paul. Note shonug up of the small Arropoln 
v^fth artificial masQuri^ to increase the sia of this tiny hill for defense and for uonli.p (Acts 17I. 
























iD^. Scarp nt nick at 
^utihwcst angle ol Jent- 
salcm o\'erlooking Valley 
of Hinnom, used by [ebu- 
sites to aid tbc defense of 
the hilltop when attacked 
by Dts^'id (I Chron. it; 

4-9)' 




ro2. Jcnissleni's EJainascus Gate, eiitcriii!| the north wall of the city and leading to Sjtb and 
Damascus. 

















103. Open space mside JaBa Cate, Jetualem, with the Citadel at left. Jaffa Gate, in the wc 4 t vr^ 
of capittU lesvds to flcbioo and is alted the “Cate of the FrCrad," rcmiiiiscenl of Abnhaoi, 
Friend of Cod. 



104. Sonthcost cornet nf 
JcnisalCTn vnilh Lmi^r icc- 
tkms b.Ti'c through ccnhirics 
survi>Tcd military jissault. One 
of the huge stones here may 
have suggested the coio-meiit 
of Jesus cwKcfnlng lire "Ijead 
of the corocf'' (Mitt, li: 
4^), applinl hy Peter to 
Jesus hinriclf (Acts 4:1]). 
Outside wall, to right the 
Mount of Olives, and the 
Ru^ian Church of Mary 
MagdjJenc. 




















IQ 5- Imaginative portrayal of tbe dfiStroction of Jenisalcm jLE. 70^ by Francssco Haytz {^791- 

i8£a)* 

xc 6 . The insignificant wtjIIs of Dam-iscvis today. The house suggests thfi qm from whidi the 
Apostle Paul lowered in a baiiet to escape enemies (Acts 9:2^). 


















107- Guard-room at Lachish, excavated by the Wellcoine-MarstonMond Expedition. Hac Vfoc 
found sixteen of the famous Lachish Letters on potsherds, inscribed uith ink in nonlitcraiy 
Hebrew such as was used just before the Exile. Several were addressed to the militar)- commander 
at this frontier post in the sixth century b.c., when Babylonians were threatening Jerusalem 
Shoulder of Lachish mound is seen at left, with expedition-staff quarters in background. 


io8. Umestonc pbque showing chariot of Sumerun Ur, c.3000 b.c. {Unhxnity Museum, 
Phlbdelphia) 










III. AitistJC Etrascan bronze chariot (550-540 B.C.). 
(Metropolitan Museum of Art) 


iiz. Roman four-horsed chariot (quadriga) bearing the Emperor Titus driven by the goddess 
Roma, while Victory holds a aown ova his head. ThU marble relief is on the vaulting of the 
Arch of Titus m Roman Forum. 






















II5. Ishtar Gate at Babylon 
-.ciorncd with bulls and “drag¬ 
ons" in brick relief, partially 
cxcasatod by Oriental Insti¬ 
tute. Through it marched the 
triumphant armies of Neb- 
jciiadnezzar en route down 
Proccssioa Street or Fcstnol 
A\cnue, to the temple quar¬ 
to. (Oriental Institute, Vni- 
irrsity of Chicago) 




114. Cold helmet of Prince Mes kabm-dug 
rccmcTcd from the Rojal Tombs of Ur, dating 
from before 3000 b.c. One of the choicest 
pieces of goldsmith’s art from ancient times. 
(UnfvcTsit)' Museum, Pbibdciphia) 



113. Brick from pasing near Ishtar Cate, 
Babylon, bearing the name of Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar. fRes’. Barbara Bouen) 



116. Dasid decapitates Goli¬ 
ath. Stone from shepherd 
bo>'’s sling is in the for^cad 
of gbnt Philistines arc in 
full flight (I Sam. 17:30-51). 
lliis marble bas relief is on 
the facade of Milan Cathe¬ 
dral. 
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of the bow. An Egyption scene also shows 
3 farm supervisor arriving by cliariot to 
look ov^cr the laborers' accounts. 

The Minoans of Cretc^ who gave us so 
many first things in art and culture, have 
left a fresco showing hso girls driving a 
chariot. Tliese ancestors of the Amazons, 
Waves, Wacs, and Spars wear simple 
chitons or smocklike garments, with 
tiaras on their heads above long Cretan 
side-curls. 

STK^TEGV IN BIBLE LANDS 

Booty was a source of new equipment. 
Some of tJie first war chariots of the 
Hebrews were acquired in David's time in 
that manner. Also, captives became rein* 
forcements for dcpleH^ troops. Iron and 
bronze were taken and made over into 
weapons. Gold and silver vessels found 
their way into treasuries of flebrcw king;s. 
The loot taken by the great Egyptian in¬ 
vader of Palestine and Syria, Tutlimosis 
III, included mom tlian 1,000 mates, i,goo 
osen, 10,000 sheep* 7 silver-plated tent 
poles* 17*000 golden rings* a golden plow* 
cedarwood tables inbtd willi gold and 
stones, scepters, embroidered robes, and— 
best of all—300,000 bushels of new com 
from harv^esf helds such as Esdtaclon. 

Camouflage was used in ancient Bible 
times. In Josh. 9 we read tliat inhabitants 
of the near-by Cibeon dressed up in old 
sacks and rags, carrying stale bread in their 
pouches* to indicate that they had come 
on a long journey and were suing for peace. 
Strategy^ is again seen in the record of 
wily Israel battling against the Benfarain 
tribe (Judg. 30]* 

Fire was sometimes used to destroy wcU- 
built cities of Palestine, whose wnlls were 
ringed with blazing olive trees. Nelson 
Glueck cites the burning of soft limestone 
hills in Transjordan today, to secure lime, 
as proof that in ancient Bible times even 
stone walls and houses could be reduced 
by fire. W'c know what Uic cornbusLljle 
composttion called "Greek fire" did to 
ships at sea. Bbaing arrows also were shot 
into enemy positions. Samson, the He¬ 
brew strong man of the tribe of Dan, 
fastened firebands to foxes' tails and sent 
the animals into the standing grain of the 
Philistines. This strategy proved an cffec- 
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dve attack on the harvest fields as well as 
on the olive groves (Judg, 15:4^ 5), 

No picture of the weapons brought 
against Tenisalcm and other parts of Pales¬ 
tine by Babylonian* Assyrian, and Chaldean 
masters of warfare would be complete 
i^-ithout the barteiring-ram and siege-engine. 
The battering-ram, used by’ Palestinians 
themselves against enemy Vt'alls, was a huge 
pole* tipped witli metal or a rounded head, 
and thrust by a ^otip of attackers against 
masonry with a forceful thrust. Often tlie 
lam was set up in a wheeled tower or 
roofed cover and shoved near the desired 
point. Men working the battering-rams 
would otherwise be exposed to arrows of 
enemy archers on already captured portions 
of a city wall. That Uzziah, Kitig of Judah 
(7S0-740 B,c.), had already learned tlic 
s'alue 01 the battering-ram In his attacks on 
the Philistine cities may be implied fiom 
the terminology^ of II Chrem. z6;6; he 
broke down walls of Gath, Ashdod, and 
Jabnch, In defending Jerusalein, this same 
eighth century Judean king armed Jeru- 
s.ilem's walls with '“engines* invented by 
skilful men* to be on tlic towers and upon 
the battlements, whqreivith to shoot arrows 
and great stones” (II Chron. lire 

Hebrews learned war equipment from 
enemy-ncjghbars. Tlierefore we assume 
tliat if Uzztah had such engines as the 
Chronicler implies, he had profiled from 
such sieges as Benhadad of Syria and .Ahab 
of Israel had already faced at the hands of 
Shnlmaneser, or from Ashumazirpars ap. 
proach to Hebrew territory in 884-860 b.c. 

Tlie sjcge-engfne as the Bahylonians and 
Assyrians used it w“a5 the “lank” or towci 
covering the battering-rams, a device which 
continued to be used in Palestine through 
the pHiriod of tlic twclfth-oentuiy Crusades 
against Islam. Possibly, tlic “forts” built 
round about Jcmsalein when Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar came out of tlie north, w'erc si^e- 
engincs set up on die mounds built against 
the city walls. Ezekiel* describing this same 
attack* includes the forts built against tlie 
dty and tlie enemy camps, and the batter¬ 
ing-rams pbnted around Jerusalem. Again, 
prophcsiing the siege of Tjtc, F.zckicl 
(3.6) wrote: “'llius saith the Lord Jehorali* 
1 will bring upon T)Tc Nebuchadrezzar 
king of Babylon . . . with horses and with 
chariots, and with horfcmcn* and a com- 
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panvt and much people ... he aliall set 
his battering-engines against thy walls, 
and with his axes shall he break down thy 
towers. By reason of the abundance of his 
horses tbeir dust shall cover tlicc; thy walls 
shall shake at the noise of the horsemen, 
and of the wagons* and of the chariots* 
when he shall enter into thy gates, as men 
enter into a city w'herein is made a breach." 
ITiis description by the sixth-oenturv' 
prophet gives iis a \ivid glimpse of die 
tni^t brought against unprepared Israel 
by dreaded attackers. 

\\'hen Palestinians set themselves in 
revolt against fellow-IIcbrcws, thev' SKm 
to liave used the dci-iccs of Uicir outside 
enemies. \V‘Ticn, for example* a fellow 
named Sheba revolted against David, Joab 
and his adherents attacked him in the city. 
Abel of Beth-moacah* casting up a mound 
to lift the attacks, “and all tlic people that 
were with joah battered [uiidcrminDd] the 
wall* to throw' it down" (IJ Sam. 20:15^). 

EGYPTLAN DEFENSE 

In addition to their famous chariots, 
Egyptians had Enc javelins or spears, with 
finely worked heads, from tlie cele¬ 
brate Pavy'um industries. A lovely statuette 
of young I’ut-ankli-amuii hunting, witli 
javelin poised, is in the Egs-ptian Museum 
of Cairo. Egp^iian long wws w'erc made 
effective wea^ns by fine arrowheads. 
Their knives developing from prehistoric 
flints. Neolithic polished stones, copper- 
and-gold blades or the Old Kingdom, and 
tlic art daggers of the New Kingdom form 
an interesting study. Arrows of brnn7.e, 
some with feathers still intact; arrow's with 
pellet-shaped or spear-shaped hcads^ arrows 
with points of ivory, glass, or wood, some 
flaring and Some blunt, all are among the 
exhibits in the Cairo Museum in the Tut- 
ankh-aniun collection. We have seen there, 
too, a strange fiiiit knife mounted in gold, 
the famous silver military trumpet trimmed 
with gold, the ebony sword or throwing 
stick* and a set of l^rk“covered clubs. A 
shield of this Eighteenth Dynastj' king is 
of wood covered w'ith gesso and painted; 
over this is stretched the skin of a. cheetah* 
some of whose hair remains. Double- 
heidcd axes* made of flint or stone, were 
useful for peacetime implements as well as 


for weapons. Early Egyptians much pre¬ 
ferred farming to fighting and W'ctc glad 
to have the black Nubians, w^ho loved 
combat, summoned by commanders when 
foxeign expeditions were being organured. 
Tlic military' equipment of an Old Empire 
Egyptian soldier consisted of a skullcap, 
possibly of leather; a leather shield; a long¬ 
bow' W'itli quiver of flint-tipped arrows on 
his back; a mace, or club; a long spear; a 
curv'ed dagger* and sometimes a hattle-ax. 
Long swords were not used by early Egyp¬ 
tian infantry. 

The Universit}' Museum in Philadelphia 
has several archaic Egj-ptian weapons. A 
copper ax-blade dates from c.2200 b.c.; 
a leaf-shaped spearhead, from iqoo b.c.; 
a copper dagger* from iSoo s.c.; and a 
bronze sword w'ith ivory handle* from 
e.i^^o D.c* 

llic apparel of an Egyptian warrior* in 
the early ^riod, was a short linen skirt* or 
kilt, with a heart-shaped leather gnard- 
His uniform reitiaincd almost as simple in 
the New Kingdom, except that officers 
aimed at swank by carrying large ctrre- 
mom'al ostrich fans, battle-axes, and short 
sw'ords. Because of the hot climate in 
Eg)pt* heavy armor did not appear until 
the Nevv Empire and then consisted only 
of Scales of metal or bone sewed to linen 
or leather hauberks. No ancient armor 
equaled tbe Roman* a superb example 
of W'hich is the 1 ladrian marble torso in 
the .\thcnian Agora. In the towers exca¬ 
vated at Dura on the upper Euphrates 
w'ere found a leather shield bc-aring a map 
and* also, shields of wood covered W'itri 
stitched leather. 

Another Egvptian defense provision was 
her stfOEig forfs, They' were erected in series, 
as at the Second Catamet* for example, to 
prevent the w"ar-loving Nubians from 
descending the river to lay fertile E^pt 
waste. Sudi forts, of mud-brick* many feet 
thick* with stout ramparts and heavy gates, 
had sloping reinforcements of stone thrust 
against tliern. They were equipped with 
barrack rooms for" troops, am pie store- 
chain hers for supplies* and a temple dedi¬ 
cated to the favorite god of the district. 
'Die copper mines of Sinai Peninsula were 
guarded by well-garrisoned forts. Chains 
of forts protected the frontier between the 
northeastern Delta and S^'ria. Even today 
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tills is a [calonsly guarded arrra alon^ Stica; 
CJaiul, wliich not until ^\'o^ 1 cl W'ar J [ 
bridged^ riie primitive ferry from Kantara 
East to Kiintara West was considrarLd safer 
from the point of view of defense^ 

Of navies^ Egjpt had not much need, 
lier geographical position gave her pro- 
tection^ morcovcT^ her pcasanb were as 
uncun genial to seafaring as to warfare* 
How'cvcr, in the Fiftli Dynasb', under 
Plifiraoh DcdIcerC'iscsi, the mtlltary chief¬ 
tain Uni led an expedition against the 
rebellious barbarians in the "Land of the 
Gazelle-Nosed People" {Palcstint;). Tlie 
monareh used troop-ships to cross over for 
a laud ing above Gaza* whence he could 
penetrate to the highlands of tlie Shep- 
bclali. One of the most famous sea Eights 
in which Egyptians toot part svas the nasal 
engagement in which Ram esses III [iigS.- 
1167 B.c.) successhilly pitted his ^-aTslupSt 
manned, howev'cr* with crews from nci^ii- 
boring seafaring-nations* against a federa¬ 
tion of Libv’a.n tribes. Even for the impor¬ 
tant peacetime commCTce tvitli Phoenician 
Byblos, Egypt at a \T.‘Ty early date em¬ 
ployed foreign slhps sometimes, in addi¬ 
tion to her sailing vessels called 

^'Byblos 'rravclcrs." 

in the l*ands betiveen tire Rivers: 
Sumerians, who enfnycd life in southern 
Mesopotamia long before Babylonians or 
Assyrians, left for their successors in the 
ancient Middle East not only the four- 
wheeled war chariot and the battle-how 
hut the pattern for a helmet v^hicli lias 
no'er bem exceeded for bcautv'* It had, 
also, many efficient features, ’fhe^ solid 
gold helmet of Mes-Valam-dug, now in the 
Baghdad Museum and accumtcly lepro- 
dneed in yello'W mehil in the University of 
Penmvlvania Museum, was fashioned be¬ 
fore 1JD00 B.c. From the standpoint of the 
goldsmith’s art it has nci’cr been siiqiasscd. 
It was beaten with pritnitis'c tools, and was 
caned with lochs of liair unimaginably 
fine and “set" in cnocjuignole curls such as 
women wore in the 1940's. Curls on the 
check-pieces Tepresented side whiskers. At 
the nape of Hie neck tltcrc is provision for 
covering tlie chigncin, or hair-knot, of the 
hero. Also, the two ear pieces have open¬ 
ings, to facilitate the hearing of the chief¬ 
tain. TIjc "CetUni'" of ancient Simicrians 
need not have hesitated to have this chef- 


d’oeiuTC placed alongside the work of his 
fellows in any age. 'flic gold helmet of the 
liero who lived possibly 1,^00 years before 
Abraliam's hirlii wiis found by tijr Leonard 
W'oallcy. There remained fuignicuts of the 
iacers is'hieb had fastened the Jiclmet to 
an inner padded cap. 

Other actual specimens of Sumerian 
weapons fabricated near the home of the 
Patnarcb arc the goldcn-shcalhcd dagger 
with its handle of lovely lapis lazuli (in 
the University Museum at Fliilndclphia}. 
copper spearheads, electnim dnnbfc ax- 
heads, and Rint-hcaded arroivs. In ilhiN- 
tration loS note the quiver of spare darts 
and ia^'chns. When we place all these ade¬ 
quate weapons alongside the noble Sume¬ 
rian musical instruments, we have a feeling 
that these ancient dwellers in tlie southern 
Ratlancls of the fertile Euphrates knexv 
bo 111 bow to Cultivate profitably their date 
groves and farms and how to enjoy dc- 
rightiiilly the leisure afforded by economic 
security. 

The famous Mosaic Standard of Ur, set 
Up in time of battle in the midst of troop 
Concentmtions* carries a ''motion picture” 
of various peace and war scenes, ^flie bit¬ 
ter shnvv, in remarkable inlay of shell and 
lapis lazuli, what ^\'oolley dcscril>cs ax the 
“royal Sumerian nrmy phalanxes*” Copper- 
hclnicted inbmtrymcn wear the same sort 
of heavy woolen cloaks worn by shcplicids 
in Bible lands today, and possibly l>y Abra- 
hnrrt, the shepherd-sheik of IsmcL Lighter 
armed infimtiytiien cany short spears or 
axes, and charioteers arc armed with 
javelins and spears. NS'oollcy^enthusiaslienlly 
tells us that this mosaic standiud is the 
first picture we have of the Mesopotainmn 
array wlnelv, through the centuries, carried 
chHlization fmm the Persian Gulf to the 
heart of Asia Minor; this army used 
chariots =,000 years before the llebieiii"S of 
Deborah's time became terrorized Iw these 
vehicles; it knew phalanxes like those 
which made Alexander tlie Great famous 
^.Ctoo years after the Sumerian phalanxes 
vvon their gala victories. 

From the simple mcisaies of Ur dcrel¬ 
oped the great mosaic art which contimied 
to adorn ixilacc and i^orship pLee throngii 
the Early Christian, Byz;intine, and 
niedtcval ^tnrics. 

People of ancient Bible lands had reason 
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to fear llic armed of Lbe i'\ss)’i:iiins 

und Ciia/dicanj more tliaii any oUitT foe. 
These were the greatest hghters: of the 
ancient w^orld. Ait records reveal llieir 
warhhe sptriL They' used chiefly tightly 
atniiig bows, which shot dieir migjity 
arrows from chariots into the enemy ranks 
far away. Tltcir powerful casalry attacks 
wrought havoc, hroni the Assyriaiis. the 
Pcrsijins^ who fought tlic Greek spear¬ 
bearing phalanJtes, borrowed the tccliniquc 
of bows and horscmicn» Assvriaris and 
Chaldeans tvcrc the Nazi militarists of 
their day, llucy' inherited all the militiry' 
weapons of early Sumerians and Baby¬ 
lon i;3 ns in the Tigris-Eupliralcs alley,, 
from 30DD s.o* on to ttic eighth, scventii, 
and sixth cenhiries d.c., when they' stam¬ 
peded Israel and judalu 

A graphic list of Chaldean-Baby Ionian 
defense items is recorded by the prophet 
Ezclcich w'ho went into Captivity at 
Babylon, Me tells of weapons, chariots, 
wagons, infantry', bucklers, shields, hrlmets, 
and gorgeous apparel of tlieoEccrs (aj:i2, 
aird ^4). 

The Jews" great dread of Chaldean 
might is expressed by Habakkuk, who calls 
them ^that hitter and liasty^ nation, that 
in arch through the breadth of the earth, 
to possess diivelling places that arc not 
theirs. ITiey are terrible and dteadfiih - . . 
'iTicir horses arc siviftcr than leopards, and 
are more flercc than the evening wolves; 
and their horsemen press proudly on; yea, 
tlicir horsemen come from afar; they" fly 
as an eagle that hasteth to devour . . * they' 
gather captives us the sand'' (i ). 
llabakkuk probably WTOtc in the sixth 
century', during the reign of the last 
Chaldean emperor, Ncbuchadirejuar, the 
Semitic W'lio carried Hebrews into Cap- 
tirity. However, as Robert II. Pfeiffer 
points out in his Jiitroductjon to the DJii 
rcstanient, when we are sure of the trans¬ 
lation of the uneertam word ^‘Chaldeans” 
in Ilab. i :6, jt may develop lliat this vivM 
description of the smlh'ng invader refers 
In the Creek conqueror, Alexander the 
Great, in the fourth century b.c. 

7SL/VJVD WE/VFOiVS 

Weapons dcv'clopotl in cert,a in Metli- 
tcmincan islands, such as Crcfc, filtered 


into the hands of mainland w’arriors. 'Mie 
Hyksos, for cvample, promotly adopted 
tlieiii a^inst people of Syria, and Egypt, 
llic daggers of Crete were eagerly seized. 
And the palace of tfie sea-kings of Crete 
at Knossos, excavated by Sir Arthur Evans 
and others, revealed 3 well-slocked armory. 
Breasted points out. in Ancient Times, 
that brass annor and hundreds of bronze 
arrowheads, hits of w'capons, armor, and 
diarioEs were found in the pabec archives 
of the seafaring conquerors of about ::ooo 
B.c. and later. As Egyptian ships were 
docking in Crete by 3000 b.c., we may 
be sure that they- carried home with them 
such w'capon patterns as Cretans were 
designing even by that time, Cretan bow¬ 
men w'cre famous. Tlicir shield shaped like 
a figure fl w^s a unique and useful device. 

GREEK SPEARS Ai\D XAVIES 

Greek arms do not concern us in the 
scope of this book. It is enough to say that 
Greeks esccllcd in use of the spear and 
operation of their nasy, called by Tliemis- 
tocles ^hi'ooden walls." Convoys escorted 
the Aegean fleet into the Black Sea. Her 
most difficult asstgiimcnt at sea was to 
match die thousand Persian ships wliich 
came sailing to her shores in 490 b.c. 

Tlic forces of Alexander the Great, who 
left a deep impress upon Gracco-Roinan 
Pales tine, w'ere spcur-bt.'aring horsemen and 
phalanxes of heavy-armed, well-trained 
Creek infantry equipped with metal 
shields, spears, and liclmcts. 


/V THE no,MIX WORLD 
OF /ESUS PAUL 

ai.\R.\CTERISTlC WEAPONS 

Although Roman legions were stationed 
throughout the bud of Jesus, their activi¬ 
ties were not as apparent as in some of the 
other areas under Hie heel of Rome. Vet 
Jesus' teaching several times showed an 
as\rarcnes5 of their oeenpalion. His allusion 
in the Ibnible of the Slighted Imitation 
to armies sent by' a king to destiov mur¬ 
derers (Matt. may reflect what lie was 
Jiteing ori highums as he traveled. \V\icn 
prophesying the dcstniclion of Jerusalem 


DEFENSE 


[Liike 2v;:io)f he said, "'WT^cn yc sec 
Jerusalem compared with armies, then 
know that her desobtion is at hand/' 
'Ill is came to pss in a,d. 70 wUh her 
destruction by the army ot Titus (illus. jgJ. 
That Jesus was not prejudiced against men 
whOj perhaps against their own wiU, were 
compelled to Join the legions of Rome is 
shown by his commendation of a Roman 
centurion whose faith in Chnstb abilit)' to 
heal the siek elicited from Jesus the words* 
*'] have not found so great faith* no, not 
in Israel" (Luke 7=9)^ 

Of the characteristic long Roman 
swords* Jesus and hfs family had occasion 
more than once to be aware. In fact, w'hcn 
as an infant he w’as presented in the 
Temple, Sitiieon, foretelling Calvar>^ said 
to NIar\' his mother* *\\ sw'ord shall pierce 
through thine own soul/' And in the 
Garden of Gelhscmanc* w'hen Jesus saw 
Peter seize a sword and strike off the car 
of the high prlesFs serv-ant. he rebiiked 
peter, "Put up thy sword into its placer 
for all they that take the sword shall perish 
\i,aEh the s^vord/* llicse words, spoken in 
Jesus' darkest hour, were follow-cd b>' his 
reproach to the mob of Jews and others 
who came across the Kid Ton from the city 
to take part in his arrest, '"Arc ye come out 
as against a robber with swords and stavt::s 
to seize me? I sat daily in the temple teach- 
ing. and }'£ look me not" (Matt. 26:55). 

And the long spear of Rome pierwd 
Jesus' side while soldiers gambled at the 
foot of the cross for the seamless robe 
which Maty had woven. And ^‘straightway 
there cifnc out blood and water*" 

Tlic whole Bible drips with sword blood* 
from Genesis through the monarchy* when 
Saul and Jonathan* defeated at Gilboa, 
fell on thdr sw^ords to end therr woe. Little 
wonder Uiat ATicah longed for a day Avhen 
men would "beat then s^vords into plo^v- 
shares* and their spears into pruning-hooks; 
nation shall not lift up im^ord any more 
against nation, neither shall tho' Icam war 
any more (Micah 4:5)- ■ ■ ^ Every' man 
shall sit under his vine and under his fig 
tree; and none shall make them afraid; 
for the mouth of Jeho^yh of hosts hath 
spoken it.” 

Cavalry was not used in PalesHne, ac- 
cording to some authorities* until the ninth 
century' b.c,* although it was nn important 
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arm of Assy'rian armies w'ho had adopted 
it from Indo-European people {including 
the Mcdcs) 3S early as the hvelfth century 
B,Cr We know that Nebuchadnezzar, who 
took Israel capline* cmployTd ca^'alry' m 
some of bis campaigns. Ranian cavalry ^'as 
prominent in the Palestine of Jesus. 

■TJIE WHOLE ARMOR" 

The Apostle Paul had every' reason to be 
aware of tlie arms of Rome. Far more 
w'ideiy traveled tlian Jesus, he saw tlie 
forces of Roman emperors wherever he 
W'cnl* from Jerusalem through Syria to 
J^amaseus, in port cities such as Caesarea 
and Joppa* throughout the strong city 
centers of Asia Minor* and or^ island step- 
pingstones cn route to the capital of tJic 
Empire at Remc, AVlien ordered by 
Claudius Lycias to proceed to Caesarea on 
the coast "for trial before the governor, 
Felis* Paul w'ss escarted by 100 soldiers, 
70 horsemen, and 200 spearmen—an evi¬ 
dence of tlic importance of this Christian 
prisoner who, as a Roman citizen* w’as eU' 
titled to full protection from the violence 
of die Jews. 'Ilic whole comp;iny pro¬ 
ceeded as far as Antipatris, source of Jent- 
snlcni's modem svator supply, thirty miles 
toward the coast from the Holy City. 
There the soldiers turned back to Jeru¬ 
salem, leaving the horsemen to escort Pan I 
to Caesarea. Paul hud opportunity'* too, to 
become well acquainted with the centurion 
Julius of the Augustan bind, who escorted 
Iiiin by ship to Italy, 

Tltereforc* we arc scarcely surprised to 
read Paul's description of the Christian in 
terms of a good soldier of Jesus Christ: 
"take up the whole armor of God. Uiat ye 
may be able to withstand in the evd day 
* . . having girded your loins with truth, 
and having put on the breastpbtc of 
righteousness* and liaving shod your feet 
with tlic prepantion ol the gospel of peace; 
wilhal taking up the shield of ^th, whcrc- 
wHth ye shall be able to quench all the 
fiery' darts of the nil one. And take the 
hefrnct of salvation, and the sword of the 
Spirit” (Epli* 6:15-17). Paul seems here 
to summarize all the main weapons of the 
Soldier of his dav and to sublimate them to 
a program of spiribial peace. 

Were Jesus and Paul pacifist*? Tlicrt is 
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much to lead us lo believe that they were 
not entirely so* Oiict; Jesus said that wlicn 
3 strong man fuUy armed to guard his 
goods* his possessions were sale; but when 
a more fully' armed strong man swooped 
down upon him, and overcame him, that 


foe not only seized the man's whole armor 
in which he trusted* but also his goods 
whieh be had stored in his court (Luke 
22). Paul summarized his life of 
Christian efforti “I have fought the good 
fight" (11 Tim. 4:7). 
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FLOWERS, HERBS, TREES, AND OTHER PLANTS 


He causetJi the grass to grow' for the cattle, 

And herb for Uie sen icc of man. 

—Fs, 104: 


Intnodiietiorn 

HOTR'CTS 

Palestine's Prolific Blossoms 
Varietiei 

Anemone, Daisy, Aiphodcl, Crocus, 
Cyclamen, Gla^olus, Narcissus, 
cinth, Lily, Rose, Sais'n, Larkspur, 
Loosestrife, Mallovs's, Mangold, Jasmine, 
Squill, Fbs, Star of Bethlehem 
In Other Bible Lands 
The "Land Beyond the River" 

EgjTJt 

Greece 

Tttasurci in Herbs 
A Royal Kitchen Carden 

Anise, Cane, Coriander, Cummin, Hji- 
sop, Licorice, Mandrake, Mint, Mustard, 
Rue, Saffron, W^onnuood 
Perfume Spices 
Sacred Incense 
Holy Anointing Oil 
Other Spicy Perfumes and Unguents 


Trees 

In the Lives of People of Bible Lands 
Foreboding and Joy'bringing Trees 
Traits of Treses 
^^arietiei 
Eve^cens 

Fruits and Nut Trees 
Sacred Trees 
Streamdoving Trcca 
Reeds and Rushes 
Tlioms, Thistles, and Briers 
Monarchs of the Forest 
WHdemess Varieties 

Trees in Otlier Bible Lands than Palestine 
Assyria. Babylonia, Egypt, Greece, Medi- 
tcTTuncan Islands, Syria 
Wisdom of Trees 

Daniel's Dream, Jotham^s Fable, Jesus' 
Parables 

Additional Bible References 
Bibliography 


INTRODUCTION 

■THE GLORY OF THE P-ALESTINIAN 

SPRINGTIME" 

Jesus loved Cod's open spaces. Spring 
to him as 3 boy in cant die return of nights 
warm cnou^ for sleeping under silver 
stars. Spring to him mc?ant ro^tming flou’cr- 
carpeted hills to gather blossoms for his 
toiling mother. Jesus felt 3 S sonovi'fu] as 
any odicr lad when tliC quick season of 
delicate flmvers was over. 

Spring to Jesus tlie man meant a season 
when children of Galilee brought him 
handfuls of meadow flow'crs, asking their 
names. Flowers he used as themes for his 
mountainside teadiing when he called ab 
tention to the 'Tilics of the held" that 
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neither tod nor spin (Matt. 6 :jS), yet 
contribute so much beauh' to the world. 
Jesus viiTinted his hearers to be as free from 
fev-erish anxiety as these thriving little 
flowers. 

Visconnt Allcnby', deliverer of Palestine 
hv'cnty' een tunes after Jesus, once wrote 
tis how he felt about this fascinating ooun- 
tiy. His words might also be applied to the 
experience of Jesus: "I knew the bitter 
cold of winter in tlio Judaean hills, I saw 
die glory' of the F^alcstinian springtime; I 
felt the burning heat of arid summer on 
the plains and looking back, all my mem¬ 
ories are good.'* 

The darkest months of the year in Bible 
lands are Dcccinber and January. People 
withdraw into their homes and ply their 
domestic arts and crafts. From October to 
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April come the rains. In November and 
December fall what the Bible caDi "the 
farmer raiiis,^' soaking the thirsty' hOh vtitli 
rough storms. But by February', sunshine 
begins to race mtb clouds, so that the 
Arabs say, '‘It storms and blusters but 
begins to smell like summeu" February' 
and March bring heavy showers tnow'u as 
'‘tlic latter rains/* By this time the hills 
are tapestried with a glory of brilliant 
blossoms and new grass. 

Little wonder that such poetic prophets 
as Isakh, who lived on the edge of the 
barren Judaean Desert at Jerusalem, broke 
into singing in the Spring, "Tire wilderness 
and the dry hnd snail be glad^ and tlic 
desert shall refoice . . . even with joy and 
singing*' 2). 

FLOWERS 

PALESTINTE’S PROLIFIC BLOSSOXtS 

Spring in Bible lands comes with a 
burst as sudden as tlie rise of the sun over 
the blue-green Sea of Calilec, as it shoots 
out fingers of gold under grey dawm- 
clouds, or as it climbs up from the deep 
Jordan Valley, lighting the ivory w'alls of 
the Holy Cih' pud the silver olives ori the 
hiU that Jesus loved. A spriugdoving poet 
of Bible lands, who wrote in the vine¬ 
growing villages of northern Galilee, said: 

For !o, the winter is [sut; 

Tlie rain is over and gone; 

The flowers appear on the earth; 

The time of the smging of birds is come. 

And the voice of the hnllc-dov'c b heard 
fn onr land. 

Tlie fig-ttice ripencth her green £gs. 

And the vines are in blnssom; 

They give forth their fragrance. 

—Song of Sol- ::ii 

The greatest plant catnloguc in Scripture 
ii found in the Sang of Solomon, The 
author, working without even an herbal, 
makes more tli.in seventy’-four references 
to various plants, although his identiliea' 
tion of them is not satisfactory to the 
modem botanist, M'lth an esoticaHy beau¬ 
tiful perfume, flowers move across the 
ages of these eight short chapters—apple 
lo&soms, which really are apricot blooms; 
henna flowers; Hlics; banks of sweet herbs; 
and beds of spices, all set in pomegranate 


orchards, vincynrds, and palm groves. Tliis 
^■herbarium*' corresponds to tlie jewel list 
of Ezekiel or the animal catalogue of Job. 

One botanist beliex'cs there are ,;fCjo va¬ 
rieties of Palcstiniau and Syrian desert 
flowers not found elscw'hcre, Many flowers 
of Transjordan have never yet been classi- 
fled. More varictres of spring flowers bloom 
in a given area of Palestine than almost 
anywhere else in tlie world. We are grate¬ 
ful to Harold Moldenkc of tlic New York 
Botanical Garden; and to Eleanor A. King, 
author of Bible Plaint /or America it Ga/- 
dcrts, for widening our pleasant acquaint- 
auce witlr trees and flowers wc have seen 
flourishing in Bible lands. 

Varieties 

In view' of the quantity of wild flowers in 
Palcstmian spring landscapes, it is strange 
that so few references to these found their 
way into Scripture. There are few’cr nllu- 
siom to wildnowcrs than to trees. When 
Jesus paid his lovely compliment to the 
"hlics of the fidd," he probably referred to 
all spring floMi'ers. At leash Bic Arabs, when 
they speak of iushan or hannnm, mean, 
as Grace M. Crowfoot indicates, '‘a beau- 
tihil wild flower,'* *llie term includes 
anemone, daisy* tulip* q'clamcn, star of 
Betblehem, and all the others. Or Jesus 
may have been tkiuking of the anemone 
spccilically. 

TTic anemone, or wind flow'er (Ranun- 
aib or Anemone coronaria), related to 
the buttercup Family, grows in all parts of 
Palestine in brilliant n^s or delicate pinks, 
purple, white* blue* and cream. There arc 
acres of these on the plain along the Sea 
of Cahlcc, and acres more on the blood- 
drenched Plain of Esdiadon below Nazar¬ 
eth. This poppy dike ^'quccn of the 
meadows,*' to which Jesus referred as being 
more gayly attired than "'Solomon in all his 
glory','* sliares the deep red of royal rolics. 
Blue anemones arc prevalent ncir Jaffa; 
white, in sections of the plains of SharOTi 
and Galilee. 

Eminent botanists today disagree about 
llic "lily of the field-** Ha-Reubeni and 
his expert wdfe, founders of the Museum 
of Bihheal Botany at the Hebrew' Uni¬ 
versity in Jerusalem, think it w'as the ahib 
Icbaj?, or "‘w’hitc fiower.*' a modest blossom 
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much more in keeping with Jesus' refer¬ 
ence, “and yet I say unto you.” In fact, 
this Jewish authorit>* identifies the “lily 
of the field” with the common white daisy', 
which is beautiful esen when withered and 
ready to be “cast into tlic oven.” Grace 
Crow-foot, wife of the British archaeologist, 
says in From Cedar to Hyssop that she has 
seen, aminst the glistening l^ckground of 
the Lake of Galilee, ranks of asphodels 
w'hich arc for her the “lilies of the field.” 
The Arab fclbhin (farmers) who live now 
w'herc Jesus taught believe he was referring 
to the scarlet anemone. So, too, thought 
Canon Tristram. 

Tlic crocus of the plain (called bv' He¬ 
brew's halaz-zclcth) was sometimes identi¬ 
fied as the “rose of Sharon” (illus. ii8). 
So, too, was the fragrant yellow or white 
narcissus, or red tulip. Some botanists 
think that the “rose of Sharon” W’as a true 
rose, though others claim it was bulbous 
and not a rose plant at all; still others, that 
it was an oleander or rock rose, although 
the two latter seem to us unlikelv. Ha- 
Reubeni thinks that the “rose of Sharon” 
was a Tij/ipa montana or Praccox, one of 
the oldest members of the very andent 
family of tulips—whose name comes from 
the Persian word for “turban.” 

The crocus of the plain is content to 
sleep under the dry soil in the hot months. 
But with showers it sends its thick stem up 
and gets ready to bear a gay, waxy yellow 
flower. From the saffron crocus, fragrant 
and sweet, a substance liked by Palestinians 
for medicine and flavoring of food is ex¬ 
tracted and made into saffron cakes sold 
in the bazaars. 

The cyclamen with its TCtals neatly 
turned Kick is poisonous to fidi, stupeWng 
them. 

Ghdioli in Palestine belong to the iris 
fiimily. They arc called “sword lilies.” This 
is Ix^use they, curving on their spiky 
stem, resemble an eastern scimitar. Frorn 
five to seven pink or dark purple flowers 
grow along one side of the snort stem, not 
on both sides as in western gladioli. In 
spring they tower above young com fields, 
adding rich color to the scene. Other iris 
flowers crowd the moist places in early 
spring. 

The w hite and yellow narcissus, grow¬ 
ing in the plain along the Mediterranean, 


may have been the “rose of Sharon” (Song 
of Sol. 2:1). Natives arc fond of this 
fragrant flower and wear it in their clotli- 
ing. 'Hiev^lacc it in earthen vases in their 
homes. They' like, too, the blue, bell- 
shaped flowers of the hv'acinf/i, blooming 
from February to April on Mount Carmel 
and near Sidon. Tlie grape hyacinth grows 
everywhere and the single blue oriental 
hyacinth has many cousins. 

There arc many varieties of the graceful 
lily in Palestine, ^me, still growing in the 
marshy Lake of Iluleh in northern Galilee, 
closely resemble the Egyptian lotus (illus. 
117). The madonna lily, frequent in Chris¬ 
tian art symbolism, w’as not introduced 
until after the time of Christ. Perhaps the 
Jonouil was called a “lily” by Solomon’s 
gardener. 

Roses of many varieties have always 

g own in Bible lands. Among rocks; along 
>rdcr paths in gardens gracing pools; in 
p>ots on flat roofs of peasant homes; or in 
acres (damask roses) cultivated for attar of 
ros«, perfume, and candy flavoring, all add 
their joy to tlic landscape. Some tv’pes of 
flowers called “roses” arc bulbous. 

Salvia has been suggested by Eleanor 
A. King and others as the source of the 
design for the seven-branched golden 
candlestick. Almond-blossom calvxcs were 
the models for the cups of this famous 
lamp (Ex. 57:i7ff.), just as the calyx of 
pomegranate flow'crs suggested ancient 
crowns. 

Spring’s flow'crs leave Palestine as sud¬ 
denly as they come. The lavish beauty of 
April is over by May. Harvests rush up and 
crowd them out Scorching sun w'ithers 
them. 

The shortness of spring led an ancient 
Hebrew' writer to say. 

As for nun, his days arc as grass. 

.\s a flower of the field, so he flourislicth. 

—Ps. 103:15 

Jesus spoke about the new' grass of the 
field, “which today is, and tomorrow is 
cast into the oven”*(Matt. 6:30). 

Other cay flowers adding to the “glory 
of the Palestinian springtime" are larkspur 
(delphinium); loosestrife, w'ith its gay 
purple cluster; marsh-loving mallows; mari- 
^/ds. jasmine, blue squill, and pink flax. 
The star of Bethlehem, w'ith its six delicate 
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white petals opening wide at noon into a 
sui'pointcd star, bore in Bible times the 
unlovely mime of '‘dove's dung" (11 Kings 

; 5 ), 

Flowers of the Jordan Vallej', and espe¬ 
cially its jungles of Tam aril Jordan is with 
their feathery branches and pinliV'W^hito 
flowers, arc l^utifully described hy R. J, 
E, Boggis in Doivn the Jordan in a Canoct 
Papynis stems on the shores of Lake lltilch 
grow to a height of i; ft., ending in tufted 
knops of hairj^ streanicTs iS in. long, He 
pictures recd'giass sornctimes lo ft. tall, 
“sJiaken with the wind,^' as described in 
Matt. 11:7. lie delights in camping sites 
along the Jordan, Weltered by poplars, 
lotus trees^ ChrisPs "thorn apple," oil 
plants, henna, tapers, mallows, Dead Sea 
fruit ( Ponia sodomifica). mimosa, laven.' 
dtr, and willows. 

In Transjordan, east of the Jordan, 
spring lays a wonderful carpet of flowtirs as 
early as Tebruaiy, AH sorts of Palestinian 
wildflowcrs greet newborn lambs and goats. 

IX CmiER BFBLE UWDS 
Thk "Lant> Beyonu the Rivem" 

hTat. muddy Bnibylonia in its lower 
reaches did not produce native flowers. 
But in the high steppe or prairie bctw'ccn 
the Tigris and the upper !<wp of the 
Euphrates a bla^ of gay spring wild Bowers 
carpete-d tlic meager, stony soil of this 
country' which rvas too arid for crops. 

Egypt 

The Eg^-ptian garden-god, "Pan/'' was 
Min. 

EgVTbhn gardens surrounding villas of 
wealthy nobles have given us the finest 
examples of luxurious and aesthetic stand¬ 
ards of living in ancient Bible times. From 
bas-reliefs w'C know how the home, with 
its papyrus columns, its porticoes, its courts 
where the pet dog played, and its slaves 
dipping up w^tcr from a central pool to 
Tcrresh the plants and trees, all looked. 
Tilth mosLs III, the great Eighteenth 
Dy'nasty conqueror of Palestine and Synia, 
had in his palace at Kaniak a botanical 
garden in which he displayed proudly 
plants and animals imported from his con¬ 
quests. Just as the mosaics Tccovered from 
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tlie Church of the Multiphing at I'abgha. 
C;]|jlee, suggest the nccdls, lines, lowland 
plants, and animals which lived in the rime 
of Jesus, 50 these ancient Egyptian bas- 
reliefs give us our only dues to the flora 
and fauna of the period, Wc have seen in 
tl:e fourth century' mosaics of Constantine, 
in the floor of the Basilica of the Nativity' 
at Bethlehem, plants and fruits of his 
period. 

But the one flow'er par excellence gjvcn 
bv Egypt to the world is the water lily—' 
AWiphaea alba, iVymphaea ceruJaea, and 
jVyTriphaea lotus (illus, 117), Abundant in 
plains fertilized by Nile floods, the 
IVyTnphaea w'as prolific in warm uppt'r 
Ep'pt. It w^s entwined with the papy'tus 
ofiower Egypt lo form the emblem of the 
united Egypt. 

The piquant while lotus, opening only 
at night, was a favorite accessory at Egyp¬ 
tian banquets, w'hcie servants several times 
during the evening brought iu fresh buds 
for the ladies to hold or to wear in their 
hair. Yet it was also food for the poor; its 
seeds and roots could be ground into flour, 
and its potato-hke tul>ers were valued for 
starch. One botanist suggests Uiat the 
biblical phrase, "Cast your bread upon the 
waters," came from the Egyptian custom 
of embedding "bread seeds" in clay buiHs 
and tossing them onto water to Knninate 
plants for more bread. The blue lotus, 
opening in daylight, w-as more oommoidy 
depicted and was priy.cd for its swcct fra- 
gmncc. 

The Egi'ptian w'atcr lily soon found its 
waj' into art. It gave the lotus motif to one 
of the earliest column capitals in history, 
dating from Ific Fiftli Dynasty, as Sir 
Fhndcrs Fcfrit pointed out. Tlris charming 
E^rly Dy'nastic capital, at Saqqarah Temple, 
was the ancestor of the Creek Ionic w'hieh 
did not dev'ctop for another Soo years from 
the curii'irig calyx of the water lily. Writing 
in Ancient Egypt, Petrie staled that the 
lotus has been more influential in art than 
any other flower, from prehistoric times 
down lo the Eighteenth Dvnasty, when 
tlic finest lily cups of glazed faience and 
brilliant jewelry using bud, leaf, and stems 
in decorative splendor appeared, Egyptians 
got their fundamental idea of beauty from 
the natural curves of the lotus plant, from 
which almost all subsequent artisti'e forms 
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have developed► ‘'The land of the lotus" 
v>^s the birthpbce of the worldbest 
omaincnL 

The lotus inEuenced not only Eg\'ptiaii 
hot Palestinian art. For in the Temple of 
Solomon at Jerusalem, the lily work was 
conspicuous; ^'tlic capitals that were upon 
the top of the pillars in the porch were of 
lily work, four cubits . . . And upon the 
top of the pillars was bly-ivork ^ h . and 
the brim [or the molten sea] was wrought 
like the brim of a cup^ like tlie Benver of a 
lily" (I Kings 7:19, 22, 26), If metal¬ 
workers from Phoenician Tyre CKOcuted the 
craftsmanship^ the designs came from 
Egypt. 

In religion as well as in art Eg)'ptians 
stylikcd tlieir water lily. It denoted eternal 
youth and was associated with the gods Ra 
and Homs. Dandies delighted to wear lotus 
amulets or to own charming little bronaes 
of young Ilorus^ sitting on a white lotus, 
surrounded by blue lotus blooms. Tfirone- 
sides bore caned pietuTcs of Isis, holding 
a lotus, symbol of resurrection or of life in 
tlie underworld. 

Job referred to lying 

**undcr the lotus trees. 

In the covert of the iced" 

(40:21), and to lotus trees shading a per¬ 
son amid brook-willows. 

Gacacs 

Many bcauriful Greek myths give us 
cities about flowers- In the story of Europa 
and the bull, w^e find meadows of yellow^ 
crocus, narcissus, Jiyacinth, «olch red 
roses, and thjme. Tlie narcissus, as CKid 
relates in his Metamorphoses, took its 
name from the handsome Greek vouth. 
Narcissus, son of tlic river-god Cephissus, 
who was so in love with his otm bcautv, 
reflected in the water, that he pined away. 
In his stead, a flot^'er sprang up, to return 
each spring. The basis of the Greek 
mptery religion, which Paul knew to be 
celebrated at Eleusis, embodied the spring¬ 
time flower-picking of Persephone, The 
maiden was gathering lilies and violets 
when Pluto carried her off to the under¬ 
world, to the sorrow’ of her mother* Ceres, 
goddess of grain. Sleep-producing poppies 
were sacred to Ceres. And asphodel, a 


genus of tlic lily family growing in many 
Mediterranean regions, was the most 
famous of plants connected with Pluto's 
realm. Homer, Pliny, Lucian, and many 
other ancient writers referred to asphodel, 
which formed the garland of Persephone 
in the underworld. 

tre/\si;res in herbs 

Hcickiah, King of Judah, measured iiis 
valuables in spices and precious oil, as well 
as in armor, silver, and gold [II Kings 

A ROYAL KITCHEN CARDEN 

Herb gardens were csscntkil to every 
king's doincstic setup. Solomon's, near 
Arbis south of Bethlehem, provid<i him 
with all the chief spicci for his table. This 
supply was supplemented with imports 
brought by the Queen of Sheba from 
AiabLa and by his merchant traders. Per¬ 
fume-providing plants he had his gardeners 
cultivate especially. 

King Ahab of Israel went in for herb- 
gardening in a tragically serious way. He 
became avid eiiou^ to allow his wife, 
Jezebel, to arrange the murder of his neigh¬ 
bor Naboth, so that he could make this 
man's vineyard into an herb annex for Iris 
palace garden (I Kings 21]* 

The Bible is rich in allusions to herbs 
and spicy' plants used for culinary, medici¬ 
nal, prophylactic, cosmetic, and worship 
uiposcs. To discuss them thoroughly 
ere is impractical. We suggest consulta¬ 
tion of some of the specialized books men¬ 
tioned at Uie end of this chapter. You may 
brush up On herbs of Uic Bible by planting 
a Bible herb garden, as Vassar Clollcgc has 

P lanted a Shakespeare Carden. The New 
'ork Botanical Carden has arranged ex¬ 
hibits of bving Bible plans which have en¬ 
lightened and delighted thousands of 
Americans. 

Anise was dill, used for making sour 
condiments and for seasoning cakes. Some¬ 
times these seeds grew wild. Certainly, 
Jesus re^rded them as inconsequential, for 
be reduced to the absurd their tithing by 
Pliarisces who neglected "weightier mat¬ 
ters of the law" (Matt. 2^:23). Anise be- 
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longs to the parslc)’ family and grows 20 
to 70 in. high. It is hung up to dry in 
small bunches. 

Cane, which may be calamus, mentioned 
by Jeremiah (6:20), may also be our sugar¬ 
cane. 

Coriander seeds, to which manna was 
compared (Num. 11:7), came from an 
annual pbnt of the parsley family, mowing 
wild all over Palestine and prized tor con¬ 
diments, sausage, and soup. Shall we accept 
Jar%is' interesting theory that tlie provi¬ 
dentially pro\’idcd manna was tlie deposit, 
similar to coriander seed, dropped by 
birds who had fed on tamarisk trees (sec 

Cummin is a wild plant, with evil-tasting 
seeds which look like carau’ay and have 
digestive value. It was classed by the author 
of Matthew with mint and anise. It re¬ 
sembles fennel. Its seeds arc beaten out 
with a stick for spice and medicine. 

Hyssop was used by the Children of 
Israel on the night of their departure from 
Egyptian bondage to smear blood of sacri- 
animals on their doorposts (Ex. 
12:22). It may has’e been, says Eleanor 
A. King in Bible Plants hr American 
Gardens, either marjoram, or caper, which 
groM’S plentifully in desert sections, or 
sorghum ^s$. Klary Crowfoot, in From 
Cedar to Hyssop points out that Solomon 
must have considered hs'ssop at the op¬ 
posite end of the world of vegetation from 
the stately cedar (I Kings -1:33). She sug¬ 
gests possible identification with thj-mc or 
maqoram. More interesting perhaps than 
its identitv' is its use in Bible nistor}’, as in 
treatment of lepers (Lev. 14:4, 6). This 
same cleansing property is reflected in Ps. 
51:7: 

Purifj* me with hj-ssop, and I shall be clean. 

Containing tlismol and caravacrol, it is a 
powerful antisqitic. The hyssop given to 
Christ at his crucifixion brought him not 
only \ancgar to moisten his lips but, if 
hyssop was marjoram, a stimulating fra¬ 
grance. 

Licorice, still used for the favorite drink 
peddled through Palestine streets in brass- 
trimmed “fountains," was made from 
aromatic roots. 

Mandrake root had a culHc significance, 
as indicated at Ugarit. Introdur^ in the 


Rachel-Lcah story of Gen. 30:14, it was 
salucd as a “cure for barrenness." 

Mint, used as seasoning by many ancient 
peoples, was Mentha sax'ita of our ov^*n 
herb gardens. Jesus used it to express in¬ 
consequential scruples (Luke 11:42). 

Mustard of the parable of Jesus (Mark 
4:31-32) is the yellow-flowering herb we 
know, black mustard, groi\'ing wild in 
fields. It occasionally grows 12 ft. high. 
Perhaps Jesus for purposes of clear teaching 
exaggerated its growing powers, as he 
c.xaggcratcd the size of tne nc^Ic cse 
through which the theoretical camel 
passed. 


Rue was the garden-border saricty' we 
know to have medicinal properties. Luke 
refers to Pharisees’ tithing rue (11:42). 

Salt, as seasoning and preservative, we 
shall discuss under Nutrition, page 314. 

Saffron, obtained from crocus, was use¬ 
ful for seasoning as well as dyes. Farm 
wives collect the sriics and stigmas, dry 
them, pound them in mortars, and make 
them into cakes to sell at sdks. 

Wormwood is believed to have belonged 
to the Artemisia family, bitter in its prop¬ 
erties. Bethlehem women gather it in desert 
stretches nowadays. 


PERFUME SPICES 

Easterners have always loved perfumes 
and cosmetics for their beauty as well as 
their prophylactic properties. “Perfumer" 
and “apothccar)'" arc ixith translations of 
the same word. Fortunes were built up on 
them by the frankincense trade routes of 
the ancient East. 

Moses and the Israelites he dcliv'ered 
from Egvpt had not lived among the 
andent bazaars witliout culb'vating a 
penchant for the perfumes, unguents, and 
incense used in this land of luxury, lliose 
of us who knew the Muski bazaar of old 
Cairo before its recent destruction have 
had a whiff of that exotic atmosphere. 

An extremely fine portraval of Egv'ptian 
lov'e of perfumery is seen in the carved 
back of me chair of Tut-ankh-amun in the 
Cairo Museum. TTie dainty little queen is 
seen touching the shoulder of the young 
king with the choicest perfume of his 
realm (illus. 52). 

Amazing art survives in many a toilet 
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set from boudoirs of now dusty queens, 
beginning with Queen Shub-ad of Ur be¬ 
fore the third millennium b.c. ITic Uni¬ 
versity Museum at Phibdelphia is rich in 
examples. 

W nen invaders threatened a land of the 
Bible, citizens feared lest their daughters 
be carried off to become perfumers, bakers, 
and cooks (I Sam. 8:13). 

S.\CRED INCENSE 

We arc a bit suipriscd that when Moses 
was preparing the bws for Israel to follow 
in her worship, he ga\e a definite formula 
for the incense to lx; used exclusively at 
the tent of meeting and never for personal 
adornment. It reads: 

“Take . . . sweet spices, stactc, and 
onycha, and galbanum; sweet spices with 
pure frankincense: of each there shall be 
a like weight; and thou shalt make of it 
an incense, a perfume after the art of the 
perfumer, seasoned with salt . . . and thou 
shalt beat some of it very small" (Ex. 
30:34-36). 

Moses had Itamcd “the wisdom of the 
Egjptians" in the matter of grinding spices 
and distilling ssvcct perfumes. The tools 
for this art have been found by archaeolo¬ 
gists. 

Stactc was opobalsamum, possibly storax, 
a gum resin exuded from the storax tree 
or shrub plentiful still in Palestine and 
highly fragrant. 

Onycha vras a sweet spice thought by 
some to be related to sweet, soothing 
benzoin. 

Galbanum was a brown-yellow resin 
exuded from a carrot-like plant found in 
Syria, Arabia, Persia and India. It had a 
fragrance like balsam. 

For frankincense, see p. 363. 

HOLY .WOINTINC OIL 

The “chief spices” listed in Ex. 30:22-25 
for “holv anointing oil" to be used on 
tabemaefe equipment arc discussed below: 

Flowering myxih was made from 
aromatic resin exuded from a shrubby 
balsam grown in Arabian Yeman deserts 
or from Palestinian and Syrian rock roses. 
MyTrh, mingled wath wine, was used as an 
anodyne to appease the pain of Jesus on 


his cross (Mark 15:22). And to his garden 
tomb, the rich Sanhedrin member, Nico- 
demus, brought “a mixture of myrrh and 
aloes, about a hundred pounds," to be 
used in preparing the Ix^y of Jesus for 
burial, “bound ... in linen clotlis with 
tlic spices, as the custom of tlie Jews is 
to bury" (John 10:39, .40). 

Myarh rices of “Punt" in East Africa 
grew on terraces. In the midst of these 
gros'cs the natises built their huts, which 
astonished sailors of Queen Hatshepsut’s 
expedition from Egypt in the fifteenth 
century’ b.c. 

Sweet cinnamon was derived from bark 
of the cinnamon rice known in Palestine 
of Solomon’s time and in Babylonia. A 
rice must be four or five years old before 
its bark may be stripped for spices. 

Calamus, of the nag family, grows in 
damp places where iris thrives. 

C^sia is an inferior dnnamon whose 
bark peels off in little tubes, like the stick 
cinnamon we use in kitchens today. 

Use of these anointing oils is seen in 
the ministry of Elisha. For example, he 
sent a subprophet with a vbl of oil to 
Rainoth-gilead to anoint the head of Jehu, 
saying that Jehovah had anointed him king 
over Israel (II Kings 9:3). And in the 
story’ of Joash, Jehoida the priest, with 
w'arriors standing about the altar at Jeru¬ 
salem, “brought out the king’s son, and 
ut the crown upon him . . . and anointed 
im” (II Kings 11, 12). 

OTHER SPICY PERFUMES AND 

UNCUEN’TS 

Aloe, derived possibly from the gum of 
“the eagle tree" of India and blend^ w'ith 
myrrh and cinnamon, was used to pa- 
fume couches (Prov. 7:17) and to make 
fragrant the robes of royalty (Ps. 45:8). 
Such imagery' figures in tlie familiar hy'mn, 
“Ivory Palaces." Aloes is sometimes identi¬ 
fied W'ith Indian sandalw’ood. 

Spikenard, also called “Syrian nard,” 
W’as a prized ingredient of unguents. It 
may have been gotten from an herb, grown, 
as Eleanor A. King suggests, in high pas¬ 
ture land of the Himalayas. This distant 
source would explain the extravagance 
criticized by Judas, when Mary' anointed 
at the Bethany supper the w'cary' feet of 
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her Lord (John 12:3-9). Sometimes 
spikenard is combined with henna or 
camphire, a fragrant shrub from whose 
yellow flowers the favorite dyestuff of 
Anger* and toenails has been made for 
centuries. 

TREES 

Tlien shall all the trees of the wood sing 
for joy 

Before jehosah. 

—Ps. 96:12 

Trees give the optimistic keynote to the 
message of the Bible, 

“For there is hope of a tree. 

If it be cut down, that it vvill sprout 
again" 

—Job. 14:7 

This wisdom-writer did not bclicsc there 
was as much hope for a man as for a tree. 
But his pessimism was checkmated by the 
resurrection of Jesus. 

IN THE LIVES OF PEOPLE OF BIBLE 

L\NDS 

The opening pa^ of Genesis are like 
a glimpse into a NIesopotamian garden, 
witn trees shading goodly w-alks dong a 
cloud-reflccting pool. And at the center 
of that eastern garden is the pattern of a 
tree of life, as may be seen in a flow't*ry 
rug of old Shiraz today. From oasis to 
oasis, alternating with wilderness w*a5tcs, 
the story of man's spirit unfolds until it 
leads to an olive orchard outside Jerusalem 
on Good Fridav and climaxes in the fra¬ 
grant garden ot Joseph of Arimathca on 
Easter morning. A majcstical epilogue of 
fruit trees is ensisioned by John of Patmos. 

The dry tree, the green tree, the short 
tree, and the tall all plav their role in the 
saM of trees in Bible life. Hundreds of 
rerercnocs to trees adorn pages of the Scrip¬ 
tures. Tliere are nrany more allusions than 
to flowers, although these frail and lovely 
creatures arc in springtime a more con¬ 
spicuous feature of Palestinian landscape 
tnan trees. In Old Testament times, as 
early as Abram's arrisal in Canaan, for¬ 
ests enlivened the hillv slopes. Some re¬ 
mained as late as (!^rusadcr centuries. 
Stumps of these are still seen in strati¬ 
graphic layers. It is a credit to twentieth- 


century forcstation projects of the British 
Mandate of Palestine and of 2 ^onist colon¬ 
ists that new, young forests arc on their 
way below hilly iVazareth, where Jesus 
played, and in many other sections, south 
toward Hebron. Aleppo pine, acacia, wil¬ 
low, cypress, eucalyptus, olive, poplar, 
pistachio, tamarisk and many citrus trees 
are being cultisated. 

Tlic Jewish National Fund has planted 
more than 3,000,000 trees in Palestine to 
date. Its program provides trees of life for 
denuded slopes, shade in public parks at 
Haifa and elsewhere, nurseries for saplings 
at En Ila ’Shophet. These are vital Actors 
in soil conservation, improvement of 
climate, and extension of nabitablc areas 
for Eretz Israel. 

On the edge of Nazareth we have seen 
flourishing voung groves getting a good 
start. The ^Jeorge Washington Forest at 
Kfar Ha 'Choresh is a worthy effort. So, 
too. is the Brandcis Forest planted in 
honor of the American jurist, by the 
Hadassah, the Women's Zionist Organ¬ 
ization of America. 

Young workers go out to pbnt trees 
fraught with new hope for homeless Jews 
of tenorized ghettos. Thev sing joyously 
this significant so^, reminiscent of the 
songs sung in Old TKtament times on the 
land: 

Now we come into our land 
We shall pbnt; 

On hill, in vale, at ocean strand. 

Spreading foresb greening stand; 

We shall plant. 

In ancient times, at birth of child. 

They' did pbnt; 

Cypress dark and cedar wild, 

Carobs broad and olives mild 
They' did pbnt. 

Our nation now is bom anew. 

So we plant; 

On wastes of sand which deserts blew. 

In deadly swamps of somber hue 
There we pbnt 

The Transjordan government has pbntcd 
fine forests in that andent bnd over the 
river. 

FoRCBODINC A.VD JoV-BRINClKC TbEES 

Dark and foreboding trees pbyed p 
role in lives of Bible people. A E^tcr- 
onomic bw’ provided that if a capital crime 
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throe or four years^ and if they then proved 
unfruitfiil^ they could be cut tlo^vTl and 
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be committed, the crtminal be hanged on 
a tree and his body buried quickly lest it 
contaminate the earth (DcuL 122). 
Upon a tree Joshua hanged tlic king of 
Ai, after he had captured that city, ^e 
conqueror let tlie body dangle until siitiseh 
when he east it at the gate and raised a 
heap of stones m'er It (Josh, fijag). In a 
great oak tree Prince Absalotn's ‘'hvo hun¬ 
dred shekels' iveiglit'* of hair entangled 
him fataHvr leaving him suspended be* 
tween hca%'cn and earth while his mule 
rode on without him (11 Sam. 18:9, 10), 
Wc have enjoyed wonderful w^all mosaics 
In the Capcila Rcalc of Palermo depicting 
this dramade incident. On a tree of un- 
ruimcd variety, possibly on what persists 
in Palestine today as Uic "Judas tree," 
remorseful Judas hanged himself. Some 
legends associate his hanging with a fig 
tree. 

On anotlicr unidentified tree came the 

? [lotions redemption of Judas' betrav'al: 
esus they also slew', hanging him upon a 
tree. And as he agonized there, "he bare 
our sins in his body upon the tree" (I Pet, 

^ct to people of Bible lands trees were 
happy treasures, many of them venerated 
as sacred (see Sacred Trees, beltnv). To 
raise a family under one's own fig tree was 
sum total 0^ domestic joVn 

Upon their return from Captivity In 
Babylon, Hebrews at Jcrusalcni, under 
Nchciniah the governor and his staff of 
pdcsts, renewed their ancient custom of 
giving to Jehovah "the fruit of all manner 
of trees" (Nchr 10:3.7), together witli the 
"first-fruits of . , . dough , , * the new 
wine and the oiU" Levites collected such 
tithes "In all the cities" of Hebrew tillage, 
Tliis ancient custom of tithing field prod¬ 
uce for God's vvork ha? peisis ted pic- 
hircsqucly down the Christian centuries, 
as we have seen in a medieval tithe bam in 
British Gbstonbury in connection witli an 
abbey. 

TRAITS OF TREES 

Every wild tree was a "tree of the Lord," 
Only fmit trees were deemed worth do¬ 
mestic cultivation. Planters were willing, as 
Christ indicated in hb parable, to "dig 
about and dung" trees for as much as 


burned. 

Trees uere known by tltcir fniits, Tlity 
were expected to be' prciductivc. Many 
trees supplied homes for birds (Ps. 104: 
17), NV'illows furnishL-d coveted noontime 
rest shade. Isaiah prqpliesied tliat trees 
would clap tlicir hands for joy. In worship 
of Jehovah, and that firs and fragmnt 
myrtles would push thorns and briers from 
the desert. Jeremiah tried to divert his 
hearers from trees dedicated to the wor¬ 
ship of lewd Ashen'm, in groves such as 
those at Byblos and Antioch In western 
Syria (Jer, 17:2). The unscrupulous 
Judaean King j\haz desecrated trees not 
only by making them into images but also 
by burning incense "under every green 
tree" (II Chron. 28:4). Ezekiel found 
faithless people still worshiping under 
"every thick oak” (6:13). 

A tall palm symbolized a man of 
integrity. 

The destruction of domesticated trees, 
either by locusts (Joel 1:12) or war, was 
woe indeed. 'ITiC degen era bon of a ga rden 
into a forest of wild trees v^hcre beasts 
roamed w’as irony. So prcciO'Us were trees 
in tlic sun-baked soil of ancient Palestine 
and SjTin, that in the day of Naaman 
oHve yards were units of payment for serv¬ 
ices rendered (II Kings 5:26), Yet little 
was done to prevent goats from destroirang 
young forests. 

varieties 

Modem botanists recognize an unusually 
large variety of trees in Palestine because 
of six climatic regions of this small area: 
the torrid Dead Sea rift, low'cst section of 
the earth'$ surface; the mounhiinous region 
interweting this depression, east and west; 
the high summits, such as the Lebanon 
Ranges; the plateaus of Damascus and the 
riauran; deserts extending as far as the 
Sinai Peninsula; and the fertile Maritime 
Plain. There are about 124 order?, 830 
genera, and 3,500 species of plants In these 
six botanical regions. Many have not yet 
been classified, espociallv those in TraVis- 
jordan, of whose eastern bigbhnds we 
know little in compjrison with w^estem 
Palestine. 




n8. PaIc&timan-gro>\-n rose of Sharon, resc{n- 
bling a species of rurcissus (Song of Sol. 2:1). 
(Afafson Photo Scn-ice, Jerusalem) 


117. Tlic Eg^r-ptian lotus (Nsmphaea) has exerted 
great influence on column capitals 


119. '’Sc\’cn-branchcd Candlestick*' in a grose of 400 cedars of Lebanon, 6,000 ft. abosT the 
Mediterranean at Bsherrah osxrlooking Qadisha N’alles', sole survivors of the ancient forest .An¬ 
cestors of these trees were valued by kings, prophets, and poets ()udg. 9:1;; I Kings 5:6). 












120. Slender cj-press gixiid Uic appioaci to the Dome of tlie Roclc built by Ktialif 'Abd 
c 1 -Mdc^ in tbe seventh century A-d. over the scicd Rock Modah, The Temples af Solomon and 
of Hexod stood an this site. 



121. Sieamorc tree near Meliopolis Egvpt, where^ 
according to hinciful tradition, the Holy Family 
rested during their Eiglit 


122. Palm v^ith duster of dates, in Jcikbo 
Oasis. 


















izj* Large-leafed fig tree in Cana of 
Galilee. 




124. Gnarled olnr tree in the Franciscan 
Carden of Cethserrune. a veteran of many 
centuries (Mark 14:32). Window of the 
basilica is in the hac^ound. 









FLOWERS, IIERBS, TREES, AND OTHER PL.\NTS 


Harold Moldcnke has condensed into a 
\’aluablc pamphlet hundreds of references 
to Bible plants and descriptions of some 
180 species which he attempts to classify 
in the light of modem botanical research 
—an admirable piece of w-ork. 

Just as jewels of the Old Testament 
have been inaccurately identified because 
neither wTiters of Scripture nor their trans- 
btors were bpidarics, so it is with pbnts. 
Authors of the Bible were not botanists. 
Controversies are still raging. The apple 
of Eidcn proves to be the apricot, abundant 
in Syria today. The pricldy pear so con¬ 
spicuous in hedges at Nazarctli today, for 
instance, is a recent immigrant. Most con¬ 
tested of all is tlie hv-ssop, of which Pales¬ 
tine has several varieties. The oak and the 
terebinth need to have their relationship 
ironed out, for, although unrebted, they 
resemble each other. 

Evercreeks 

Balm of Gilead, or balsam (Jer. Srai), 
which exuded a coveted sap, ^^'as not native 
to Gilead but grcM' plentifully in Arabia, 
under the name Dalsamodcndrum, as 
Eleanor King points out. Balm was also 
furnished by the mastic tree (Pistacia 
Icntiscus), whose resinous sap trickles from 
sbshes cut in its bark and is an ingredient 
of varnish. The mastic docs grow in Gilead. 
Its balm was in the cargo of the caras-an 
of Ishmaelitcs “coming from Gilead with 
their camels bearing spiccry ... to carry 
it down to Egj'pt," when thej* annexed 
young Joseph to their comp>any on Dothan 
Pbin “for twent}' pieces of silver” (Gen. 
37:28). Here is a strange fore-jingle of the 
tragic tliirty pieces of silver for which Judas 
sold Jesus (Matt. 26:15). 

Another variety of balsam furnished 
mmh. 

The bay tree, Dasid’s symbol of wicked 
people who appear prosperous and influ¬ 
ential. is the Laurus nobilis. an evergreen 
flourishing from April to June on slo^ of 
Tabor and Carmel. Its aromatic leases 
flavor many a drears' food, and its roots 
and bark supply medicine. 

The box tree (Buxus), twice mentioned 
by Isabh, attains a height of 20 ft. in 
northern Palestine and Lebanon. 


The cedar of Lebanon, most sacred of 
Bible trees, is chief among evergreens in 
Scripture (illus. 119). A climb toBsherrali’s 
small grove of 400 trees, some of which 
must be 2,000 or more years old, remains 
a high point in the authors’ nine seasons 
of Nlcditcrtancan travel. Tlie Cedrus libani 
monarchs, rising some 6,000 ft. abruptly 
up the Qadisha \'allcy from the sea, re¬ 
main a precious link bctw'ccn Solomon and 
Hiram’s time and our own. Here we sec 
trees like those shipped by the cedar- 
monopolist Phocnicbn king to the I Icbrcsv 
king building at Jerusalem. Americans saw 
sections of cedar wood from Lebanon at 
the World’s Fair of 1938-39 in the remark¬ 
able pasilion of the young Republic of 
Lebanon, whose flag and stamp carry its 
ancient ccdar-trcc emblem. 

The very name of the Lebanon cedars, 
arz<l-Tabb, means “strength” or “x'aluc.” 
Natives call tlicm “trees of Cod.” Fed by 
snow's of the majestic Lebanon Mountains, 
grow'ing strong in fighting terrific gales, 
the ce^n live for centuries. 'Pwclvc arc 
especially famous; among this number arc 
the “Sentinel” and the “Scscn-brandicd 
Candlestick.” We have seen water spring¬ 
ing up inside the trunk of one cedar, as if 
in fulfillment of the w'ords of the Psalmist: 
"llic trees of jehos-ah arc filled with 
moisture” (Ps. 104:16). Because their 
wood seems nc\cr to rot, they were cut in 
s-ast quantities by Hiram, King of andent 
T)tc, and floated dosm the sea for King 
Solomon to use in constructing his “house 
of cedar” (I Kings 5:6, 9) and the great 
Temple at Jerusalem. The poet-prophet of 
Israel, Isaiah, spoke of “tall cedars,” the 
“glory of Lebanon.” Palaces in Egs-pt and 
Palestine, boats, musical instruments, pil¬ 
lars, gods, coffins were made of pre- 
dous cedar wood. A medidne for skin dis¬ 
eases, Quatrum Tannub, is made from 
cedar sap in a small Lebanon hamlet. Tlie 
bark of the cedar is coarse and rough, of 
a beautiful brown. Tire trees grow very 
slow'ly to a great hdgjit. The)’ arc recog¬ 
nized by their horizontal branches bear¬ 
ing needles Vi in. long and b) handsome 
tan cones rising from the twigs. Tlie bright- 
green needles, like spruce needles, arc i 5 ^ 
in. long. The cones arc 3 or 4 in. long and 
very fragment. Some of these arc in nur 
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study as vi-rilc these voids. Cedars of 
Lebanon may measure ft. around the 
trunk. Sometimes a cluster of tiuuks rises 
from one set of roots^ giving the effect of 
a sevcu'braitched cindlesticL If boughs of 
a U^'c tree touch those of a dying cedatj 
they^ sometimes grow into their neighbor's 
bninchcs and sustain tfiem vilh new life 
by nature's own system of grafting. 

Folk festivals of worship held among 
tlic cedars annually by Maronitc Christians 
who maintain a btiy ehapcl there are “in 
honor of no saint, but of God liimsclf," 
^v]lO created these holy trccs» 

For details about impressions of these 
matchless cedars, see our Cruising the 
Afcciiterraiican, pages 17S-1S1. 

The express (Cupressus sempervirens) 
contributed great forests to mountains 
of ancient Piilcstinc (somelimcs called 
“gopheowood groves”). Cypress was used 
for ships and idols because of its durabilih'. 
The Apocryphal Book of Kcclesiasticus 
refers to the express as "growing high 
among tlic clouds" (jono). "Cypress" 
and "cedar" are tivo translatious of the 
same Hebrew word, as we sec in the Isa. 
44;ij of the Revised and the SCine James 
versions. 

We have been awed by ancient cypresses 
OTowing near the west entrance to the 
Dome of Hie Rock, on the site of Solo 
mon^s Temple (illus, r:o), and bv newer 
plantings of pencil-cypresses in tfie Rus¬ 
sian Garden of GcHiscmanc. Hicse trees 
abound in the landscaping of the new 
Palestine ArehacDlogica] Museum in Jem* 
Salem, among ancient tombs in the Athe¬ 
nian Kenimeikos, and along the Appian 
\V'ay by which Paul trudged to Rome be¬ 
tween massive mausoleums of men in 
stone. 

Firs or pines fHos. 14:8) appear in 
\^rious parts of Palestine. Wc have en¬ 
joyed the shade of one modern grove of 
slender-trunked Aleppo pines 60 fL tall. 
It was planted east of bnutTful Bcimt by 
Emir h'akhr-cd-Din to prevent Med iter* 
rancan sand from covering his beautiful 
city'. This clump with its lofty branching 
boughs helps us imagine how pine groves 
in antiquity' looked- Isaiah refers to choice 
lir trees (^7:24) and to tlie planting of 
young Er trees, noiirislicd by the rain (44: 
14), although some tranalato'xs identire 


tlicse mountain-dwelling ni anarchs as 
cypresses. There is a wide btitude possible 
ill translating hr, cypress, cedar, pine, bah 
sam, box, and gopher. "Were these all 
among the "thick trees" of which booths 
were erected on Jiousetops at the Feast of 
Tabernacles (Nch. S;! ^)? 

Solomon ceiled his Temple at Jerusalem 
ttitli fir v,t>od (or cypress} overlaid w-ith 
gold (H Chron. 

Gopher w'ood is mentioued as material 
of which Noah's ark was fashioned (Gen. 
6:14). This suggestion is as apt as it is 
quaint, for gopher nnay have been cypress, 
and cy'prcss was much used in construction 
of boats by merchant peoples of the east¬ 
ern Mcditemmcan, from Greece to 
Phoenicia. 

Tlie myrtle (.Myrfus) js also an ever¬ 
green, favoring coastal or mountain cmi- 
lonmcnts. It may grow as tall as 20 ft., or 
it may be only a bush; but its white flowers 
and aromatic fnitts dried for condiments 
and perfumes have always been prized in 
Bible lands4 Tliis elegant and fragrant 
mergreen was carried during the Feast of 
the Tabcmaclcs and was naiso used for 
booths on housetops (Nell. 8:1^). Ilie 
rider of the red horse, seen in Zcohariairs 
vision, was standing in a myrtle grove in a 
shady' place ( 2 Icch. 1^8). Tlic Jewish word 
for "myrtle" is hadassali, the beautiful 
stam', white flower which gave its name 
to the Hebrew who became Esther ("star" 
in ^Persian), pucen of King /Vhasuerns 
(Xerxes). It lives on in the Hadassah or¬ 
ganization of bencv'olent Jewish women 
today, 

Tiie styrax or storax is so small and 
beautiful a bee that it may be classed as a 
shrub. Its dark, silvery leaves and flower? 
like orange blossoms grow abundantly on 
Cahicc hills in summer. Palestinians to¬ 
day, states Grace M. Crow'foot in From 
Cedar to Hyssop, revere the styrax so much 
that they regard it as calamitous if one is 
cut down, ev'cn in wartime. Tiicv say it is 
holy because "Moses made IiL stiff of this 
when he was leaving Egypt" and used it 
to guide his people, as a shepherd rods his 
sheep. It is lioly, loo, because it exuded 

stacte gum of Old Testament Temple 
incense (Ex. ^0:^4), But some auHiorities 
translate this stacte opobalsainuitt, tlic 
balsam, which yielded sacred niyrrh. 


FUDWERS, HERBS, TREES, AND OTHER PL^Nl '5 


The thyijie trec^ whose w'ood v,^s traded 
widely by Rome, ns John of Patmos im¬ 
plies (Rev'. 18:11-13), have been a 
conifer similar to oiir arborvitac, whose 
fragrant, dark wood is susceptible of high 
polish and resists rai'oges of insects. 

Faurr and Nitt Tress 

Describing the luxunes they found in 
the "fat land^^ of Canaan conqacred by 
Israel, ancient ^Titers mentioned "fniit 
trees in abundance" in connccboTi with 
hevsTi-out cisterns, vineyards, olive orchards, 
and fortified cities {Neh. qraj). 

So'cral fruits were a>‘aibble in Palestine 
and Syria of the tenth century' n.c, ^Vliat 
were some of tlidse? Tlitir descendants still 
grow in the ancient soil and, with modem 
methods, are probably more plentiful than 
in ancient times. 

The delicately flowering white almond 
tree blooms in January, tlic season of 
spring blossoms. ITiiS shakedb, ‘’watcher" 
or "wakener,” was regarded by Hebrews as 
a symbol of new hope. Hence the blos-soni- 
ing almond rod or Alton fNam, lytS) 
presen'ed in the hloly of Holies was tribute 
to God's provision for his ehildren and 
for a new national hope (jer, i;ii, i=). 
Shekels of the optimistic Maocabcan 
period of brief Jewish independence bore 
the budding almond, as well as tlie pot of 
manna {illus. 90)- T^c delicate oil of the 
almond provided and still provides prized 
flavoring for foods. It contributed its grace¬ 
ful shape to the design of the sacred seven- 
branched candlestick of the Tabernacle: 
'^tlirec cups made like almond-blossoms in 
one branch, a kriop and a flowery and three 
cups made like almond-blossoms in the 
othcr'^ (Ex. ij:3^-38). Moses had seen 
the pattern of this lovely golden worship 
accessory while “in the mount." Wfi have 
enfoy ed 3 , depiction of this candlestick on 
the xAch of Titus at Rome, beating the 
procession of captives and booty from Jeru¬ 
salem in a-Ph 70, 

Again, tJic unseasonable flowering al¬ 
mond rod vvois seen as a token of times 
being out of joint. Ezekiel (7:10) and the 
author of Ecclesiastes (i"^) both gave it 
this connotation. Pcarle S- W^ood, in The 
JouTirjl of Bibh'eaJ Literature, June, 
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deals with this "warning’’ of the almond 
by Yahweh to sons of rebellion. Eleanor 
A. King suggesb that the almond may 
have come into Palestine from India or 
Persia. It was carried into Egi'pt by sons of 
Jacob, along witii gifts of honc^^ spices, 
and mvTrb (Gen. 43:11), Perhaps the 
only almond trees known to the tribes of 
the Exodus when faslrioning their lamps 
and vesiils of worship were ones they had 
seen in Egypt and remembered in the 
wilderness. 

Pistachio nuts also grew in ancient Bible 
lands. Iliese were among the gifts sent by 
Jacob to Pharaoh. T^'alituts grei^' along tlie 
shores of Galilee and probably in Solo¬ 
mon’s ^rdens. These were used in dyeing 
Galilean homespun seamless cloaks. Lloyd 
Douglas, in Toe Robe, states bis belief 
that Christ's garment, for which soldiers 
gambled, was a tboni-toni brovvm home¬ 
spun aba. i\.neicnts prized nuts for their 
Condiments as much as the sellers of 
sweetmeats in stiks of Damascus and Old 
Jcrualcm's David Street. 

Alfiiug or alguiii trees, brought in large 
nantities by' Hiram's navy from Ophir for 
□lomort's palace and harps, may have 
b<5cn red sindalwood {I Kings 10: n, 12). 
That they i^cre treasured we know from 
the enthusiasm of the Chronicler, whit said 
that never before or since were such almug 
trees seen. 

The apple, according to Eva Sanford, 
grew in Asia Minor in early times and was 
distributed by Hittite tradeira all over the 
Mediterranean. Wc must not, however, 
translate us "apple" the fruit of the Garden 
of Eden, and of Solomon's garden (Song 
of SqL 2:3), and of joefs withering 
prophecy (i:iz). These fruits were prob- 
ably the golden apricot. Apples in the 
early Mesopotamian valley were loo primi¬ 
tive for ''bible consumption/' if indeed 
they' ev'cr grew there. 

The apricot, indigenous to Amiaiia, ac¬ 
cording to Harold iNfoldenkc, b the most 
abundant of all Palestine fruits except the 
flg. It is eotigenial to highland termecs and 
lowlands along the Jordan, ft adapted itself 
to Cy’pms and grew in Greece under the 
name of "golden apple.” Wc wonder 
whether tlie my'thieal "golden apples of 
the klcspetides," created for the wedding 
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of Ilcra and Zeus, guarded bv children of 
Ilespcris. and obtained by a labor of Her¬ 
cules, were apricots. 

The date palm is the most royal and 
most welcome of Bible fruit trees. Seen 
by weary travelers from afar, its high, fan¬ 
ning branches call out, "Welcome! Life 
is here; we mark a well; come rest with us.” 
rhe heasy clusters of fruit—golden yellow, 
dark brown, or mahogany—dangle tempt¬ 
ingly and challenge the skill of trunk- 
shmneying pickers. Tliey ripen in June 
and Septemocr all throu^ Bible lands, 
from Egs-pt to Mesopotamian s’allcs's, from 
the Palestine border along tlie Mediter¬ 
ranean at Rafa, north to Tripoli, and east 
to the Plain of Jericho, kno\\’n (Deut. 
34:3) as the "city of Palm Trees” (illus. 
122). Most impressive have we found them 
as we were going down the Palestine coast 
to Egspt: their feet arc in the sea, while 
their heads tower toward the sun. Some 
of them have their trunks entirely hidden 
in white sand from the in-blovn'ng Arabian 
Desert, so that their crowns look like low 
bushes. A few palms still grow in the 
Garden of Cethscmanc on the western 
slope of the Kidron, giring credence to 
John’s detail that the branches waved for 
Jesus’ Palm Sunday procession (John 
12:1^) w'cre palms. 

Dates formed the basis of wealth in 
ancient times. WTicn the first date boats 
push oflF from shores of Iraq today, the 
CNtmt is signaled with joy. Cargoes of 
wealth will come home for the date-palm 
growers. Some authorities believe the "tree 
of life” in tlic Carden of Eden was a date 
palm. 

'Tlic palm is referred to more than sixty 
times in the Bible. 'The woman I'udge, 
Deborah, administered God’s oracles under 
her palm tree (Judg. 4:5). 'The Psalmist 
(92:12) and Jeremiah spoke of righteous 
people flourishing "like the palm tree.” 
Tall, well-built folks were compared to the 
stature of a palm (Song of Sol. 7:7). 

Palms, used in Christian iconography as 
a s}mbol of victor)*, W'cre larishly employed 
in tlie sacred orrumentation of the Tem¬ 
ple. This is described in I Kings 6 and in 
the temple cm*isionod by Ezekiel (40, 41). 
Ezekiel's stress of palm-tree ssmbols is 
easy to understand in \*iew of his Baby¬ 


lonian Captivity where palm groves 
abounded. 

Our most exalting moments in Bible 
lands, it seems, have been times when we 
have come upon dramatically situated palm 
trees. One, wa\*ing below our window in 
the path of red dawn as it came over the 
face of the Sea of Galilee has etched a 
design on the red-gold coin of the sun. 
Another was seen unexpectedly amid a 
flourishing olive orchard on the west slope 
of Kidron. Again, a margin of palms has 
glorified sunset along Suez Canal at Kin- 
tara. An eloquently silent palm gros'C (illus. 
15) on the site of an ancient capital of 
Eg)*pt, Memphis, is now* the shady browsing 
ground of fat heifers and of brambly chil¬ 
dren selling Eg)ptian mummy beads. A 
lonely palm waves from the deep gorge of 
Judaean Wilderness W^adi Kelt at the 
punitive Convent of Elias. Again, life- 
beckoning palm oases surround North 
.\fncan wells, like those w*hich Simon of 
Cirene and other first-century* apostles 
used as guideposts in their forward carry¬ 
ing of tlie gospel. Greece and Italy have 
given us fewer palms as bndmarks of Bible 
scenes. 

The fig tree (Ficus car/ca) must be 
closely associated w*ith the sy'camore fig 
of Amos who "dressed” with indsions 
these fruits of poor people he championed 
at the courts of luxur\’-lov*ing kings. It 
grew* and still grows wherever a bit of 
fertility clings to rock crannies or old w*alls 
bctw*ecn orchards, along mountain-terraces, 
and on summits such as Carmel, and in 
fertile, well-watered Galilee. It thrives 
e\*eryw*here from the Lebanons to the 
Dead Sea, in fact. Bible allusions are too 
numerous to list here. From the fig-leaf 
aprons or girdles—not an unscientific ob- 
scrs*ation by Genesis authors, after all, for 
tlie fig leaves arc as large as modem bath¬ 
ing suits—to tlic fi^ pressed by a thrifty 
housewife like Abigail (I Sam. 25:18) into 
cakes and used as food or made into 
poultices for King Hezekiah’s boils HI 
Kings 20:7), fig tlirough me 

story of the Hebrew people. A fig failing 
to produce expected fruit on tlic Mount 
of Olives evoked one of tlie few ritupera- 
tions of Jesus (Mark 11) and has c\*er 
since warned us away from an unfruitful 
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lliLiti tlic: Eg, and bardv cme^cnth as fre- 


lifc. The nomial fig piodiiDci twice a 
year, in June and in September^ Some 
types, near Engedi, ior example, yield 
tliroughout the year. For fig tree see Ulus, 
1 2 \. 

Nathanael resting under a Eg tree 
when Jdius saw him and recognized quali¬ 
ties of discipleship inherent in tbE Israelite 
in whom there is "no guilc‘^ (John i: 
47-So)- 

Tlic sy camore, branching low over roads, 
was immortalized by Ziiicehaeus when he 
climbed into its coii^'eiiiicnt branches to 
see Jesus (Luke 19:4), 

,\fulberrjes of two types have long fea¬ 
tured landscapes in Bible lands, and we 
must dismiss entirely tlie imported variety 
of niulbcrry' wIiqse leaves were fed to 
Syrian silkworms for centuries for prodne- 
tiod of silk. Tlie black nmlbcny, with its 
blood-colored juice, produced pleasantly 
acid fruit; the white was valued for its 
thicker shade, especially if it was psirt of a 
Eg orchard, roof<^ with vines. Under such 
a boivcr Jesus must hai^ rested at Bethany, 
'llic authors, exhausted one hot day from 
rambling over the great exoivations of 
biblical Beth-shan, came to such a resting 
pbcc at Beisan, where a man, in a mul- 
beny garden fust opening its Season, in¬ 
sisted upon picking his first-fruits for us. 
The mulberry was also called by its Greek 
name, sycamme (Luke 1716). Some 
audioritics call the trees of Amos, fig-mul¬ 
berries ratlicr tli,in sycamores* 

The olive is one of the most sacred 
Bible trees. Ciiltivatcd all around the nni 
of the Mediterranean from the hot slopes 
of Spain to the hills of Samaria, svith Italy 
and Greece furnishing their }^c 1 d midway, 
the olive has been the companion of man 
through countless centuries. 

Tlic oli^'e was associated intimately with 
the last prayer-hours of Jesus, It has for 
generations been a source of food and has 
yielded its oil for lamps in Temple and in 
pea.sant homes, its by-products have ren¬ 
dered countless other services. The olive 
tree is the first feature of the Palestinian 
hnckgrtnmd w'hicb looks *^s we expeet 
Bible lands to look. IliCTe is little wonder 
that olive-fed lamps were lighted on high 
places to mark the coming in of the new 
PI I non. 

Mentioned fewer times in ScTiDturc 


qnently as the vine, the olive, nevertheless, 
remains w’ith the Ljijbanon cedar the biblf- 
dl tree pur excellence. Moses called Pales¬ 
tine a “land of olive oil” (Dcut. S:S)* No¬ 
body can remEnTibcr a time when olive 
trees were not growing there. Thousands 
of them antedated the arrival of the He¬ 
brew people. At Gczcr tlicy were especially 
luxurious. And in lofty Samarian highlands 
during the reigns of the ninth-century 
kings fat olives produced the chief wealth 
of the realm. Such is still the case in sec¬ 
tions like aneient Shcchtm or Nablus, 
The latter is a dirty town specializing in 
manufacture of olive-oil soap, for export 
Only* as w'c have seen! 

I'he olive tree ncsxr thrives far from the 
sea, because mists arc required for its 
grow'th. It does not like greater heights 
than 2,000 feet. In stony* red soil, in 
Greece, Italy* and Palestine, wo have seen 
it flourishing an apparently barren ground. 
It lakes an glue al^ut ten years to begin 
bearing fruit, but it lives, as we have indi¬ 
cated, to a hoary' age. It is not a shapely 
tree, in comparison wHth a pencil pine. In 
fact, its extraordinarily gnarled, coaixc Eirk 
and hunched form sometimes makes it re¬ 
semble a gnome* lu ethereal beauty conies 
from the misty veil of shiinmcriTig silver- 
green ft throw's over many a homely village 
or wom-dowti slope. Hence the phrase, 
'"his beauty shall be as die olive tree" 
(Itos, 14:6]* 

'Jbe main crop of fruit ripens tn Xovem- 
her and is beaten off the tree w 4 th long 
poles. Poor people arc allowed to gatlicr 
a few from the top branches or the ^'glean¬ 
ings” that remain after the first shaking. 
'Jbe fresh grccni color of ancient olive or¬ 
chards on the edge of nearly e\'ery' tow'ii 
in Bible lands today makes then:!i seem able 
to endure the hot dry months. Eaten with 
coarse brown bread, olives arc the main 
food of many. Nourishing oil is extracted 
from olives that have been bniiscd and 
crushed bchvecn two hcaiy stones, re¬ 
volved tw' means of a pole* It is stored in 
earthen fars for future use or, when soda 
is added, h made into fine soap. 

lire longesity- of olive trees is proverbial. 
People near Rachel's Tomb on BctlileheTii 
Road claim that the trees at this point arc 
"the oldest bearing olives in the world." 
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Certainly, hoarj’ antiquit}' is characteristic 
of the venerable olives in tlic Ccthscmanc 
groves (illus. 124). The Franciscan Carden 
especially answers all our intuitions about 
the location of the prayer-pbcc of Jesus on 
the night of his betrayal. 

An olive tree speaks in the following 
h’ncs: 

That night in cool Ccthsemane 
Christ taught us immortality. 

\N''c heard him pray beneath our bouglu 
And felt his UTcstling spirit’s vows, 

Wliilc high upon her ancient hills, 

Jerusalem, walled in smugiKss, slept 
Nor guessed that her own Sasiour wept 
Beyond the Kedron's full spring rills. 

^^■c trembled with his lonely woes, 

\\'c longed to crash on all tiis foes. 

We saw his bee when he arose—a 
Conqueror! 

So for his sake wx cannot die. 

But from our giurled, decrepit root 
Send up a new young slender shoot 
To tell his victory to the sky. 

Before our old self bows to earth. 

We ghx a scion olhc birth 
To witness tlut wx learned that night 
Wlien Christ slew death within our sight 
And to our hushed Cethscmanc 
Entrusted inunortalit>‘. 

—M. S. M. 

The tendency of olives is to send up a 
new young shoot before the old tree at last 
crashes to earth in dignified glory. Some 
of these monarchs of Ccthsemane arc 

J irobablv heirs of the ones which sheltered 
esus when he went out to “a place which 
was named Ccthscmanc” ^Mark 14:32), 
a place of olive presses. Their warm protec¬ 
tion had many times attracted him to this 
slope overlooking Jerusalem to meditate 
(Matt. 24'5)' 

Olive oil, in lots of 20,000 qt., was Mid 
as money by Solomon to Miram of Tvtc 
for scrsiccs of his caipcntcn assisting in 
hewing cedar for the Temple, 

Yet we prize the olive tor less practical 
reasons. Returning by donkey from Tekoa 
in the wilderness known to Amos, we were 
glad to accept its shade, with stones as 
pillows, for our noon picnic and siesta, 
while our donkeys adopt^ another near-by 
olis'c for the same purpose. 

Olive orchards arc no longer needed to 


supply illuminating oil for homes. High- 
tension lines carry power across the plains 
of Calilce (illus. 132) from the Yarmuk, 
right into Nazaretli, home of Jesus, and to 
tlic near-by villages where he taught and 
healed. So into such museums as the one 
we have enjoyed at Corinth have gone 
the little clay lamps which once gave 
warmth with their nightly burning on tiny 
stands in peasant homes among me sleep¬ 
ing family. 

For art purposes, the wood of the olive 
is too knotty and too brittle to be popuhr. 
Yet beautiful work can be done when 


wood is ripened for scs'cn years. Olive wood 
went into tlic decoration of doorposts at 
the Jerusalem Temple. Two cherubim of 
olive wood were in the oracle of this sanc¬ 
tuary (I Kings 6:23). 

TTic oil-tree or oleaster mentioned by 
Isaiah (41:10) is not a wild olive, but a 
low shruoby bush which bears bitter, olive¬ 
shaped fruit. 

The pomegranate tree (Punicumgrana- 
him) with its bright-green leaves and 
decorative fruit was always cherished in 
Bible lands. Its fruit looks like a deep- 
rose, hard-shelled orange. From its pockets 
of red, scedlike kernels flows delicious juice 
having a pleasing bitter taste. Tlic pome¬ 
granate is used (or wine and medicine. In 
art it is a symbol of health and longesity. 
It grows picntifullv near the springs of 
Cana of Calilec an<i must ha\x often been 
enjoyed by Jesus. We have relished this 
July fruit at Cana near the ample springs 
where cattle drink, close by the site of the 
“wedding feast of Cana.” 

Tlic pomegranate is in Palestinian art 
what the lotus is in EgN-ptian motifs. Its 
beautiful flower may have suggested the 
royal crown. In blue, purple, and scarlet, 
its fiuits trimmed the skirts of priestly 
garments (Ex. 28), alternating with bell 
designs. Two hundred pomegranates 
adorned capitals in Solomon s Temple (I 
Kings 7:20). ..." 

Seeing prolific new eitnis-fniit groves in 
the region of Jaffa and Tel A\iv, we have 
wondered when the orange made its first 
appearance in this ancient land. Eleanor 
.A. King, in Bible Plants for American 
Gardens, states her belief that ancient 
Bible peoples ate both oranges and citrons. 
Other authors differ on this point. 
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Sacked Trees 

In a sense, cvciy tree in Bible lands is 
holy in that it is life-bringing. Especially 
venerable arc the cedars of libanon, the 
olive, and the pomegranate. Grace Crow¬ 
foot, in From Cedar to Hyssop, calls at¬ 
tention to a less familiar sacred tree, the 
mcis, two rows of which were said to have 
been planted by Solomon, to kero evil 
spirits away from his 'Temple, ^xrral 
“descendants'* of these still adorn the 
Place of the Noble Sanchury, once Solo¬ 
mon’s Temple .Area. Its concct name is 
Celtis australis, popularly known as the 
hackberr)' or nettle tree. It has long, 
pointed leaves and bears small, edible, 
chcrrj'-like fruit, belicscd by Mediterranean 
peoples to be conducive to the oblision for 
which the “lotus eaters” ate it. 'Tlic mcis 
is a very handsome tree. Superstitious peo¬ 
ple feel tliat it is safe to sit under the meis, 
for no oil spirit will come there. Thev’ 
feel even safer wearing an amulet made 
from its sacred wood. A fragment from the 
mcis tree near the pool below- Bethlehem 
where the Wise Men found their lost star 
reflected is especially coveted. 

Arabs feel the tamarisk (Tamarix) tree 
to be holy, because this small tree with its 
lovely pink or white spring flow-ers is 
thought to say in spring breezes, “.Allah, 
.Allah,” in its own worshipful way. Con¬ 
versely, the carob tree is considered by 
Arabs unsafe to sit under—an csil-bringing 
tree, the Ceratonia siliqua. Possibly Abra¬ 
ham chose a tamarisk tree to plant at 
Beersheba (Gen. 21:33) because he 
thought his h-pe sacred. (^, at least, sug¬ 
gests Mould, in Essentials of Bible History", 
p. 17.) Abraham had known the thick 
grox'cs of durable tamarisks in Babylonia. 

Under a sacred tamarisk in Jcbesh, Saul 
and Jonathan w-crc buried witli a sc\'cn-day 
ritual of fasting (I Sam. 31:13). 

Stkeam-lomnc Trees 

The aspen (Populus euphratica) with 
its drooping leaves has been accepted by 
many as the "w-illow” on which the dis¬ 
couraged Hebrew exiles hung their harps 
as the)’ sat “by the rivers of Babylon” and 
had no heart to sing the songs of Zion in 
a strange bnd (Ps. 137:1, 2). The erro- 
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ncously named “weeping w-illow” did not 
grow- in Babylon in Old Testament bmes 
but came out of China later. 

The oleander f Apoc)’n 3 cc 3 c), one of 
tlic most beautiful oergreens cnfo)-cd by 
Palestinians in Bible times and now-, keeps 
a ribbon of refreshing green alive along 
sun-baked wadies in summer. Time and 
again we have been refreshed by it in 
desert stretches. Its bright pink or white 
blossoms, believed by some to be the “rose 
of Sharon,” are often the only bits of color 
in deep stream iKds ninning dow-n to the 
Jordan, as in the Wadi Nimrin. W’e have 
watched shepherds leading their flocks to 
such low- pbccs in hope of finding water 
there and cool shade under a bridge at 
high noon. Oleanders, as well as poplars, 
are included by Bible botanists with the 
willows in the “harp” passage (Ps. *37: 
1-3). Bedouins call them “fever flowers.” 
The)' arc somewhat poisonous. But perhaps 
the natives’ fever is due to mosquitoes 
which bite them w-hen they walk by the 
oleanders at esening. 

Willows of sescral varieHcs appear in 
Bible narrati\-cs. Tlic Salix alba, or white 
willow, is a beautiful varict)- rising 75 ft. 
and is particularly xaluabic along stream 
banks to prevent erosion. 

We have seen beautiful tangles of fuzzy 
aspens and w-illows leaning tar out over 
the Iordan and dipping thdr lower 
branches into its rapid, muddy waters, as 
though to carry its moisture back onto the 
thirsty shores, as the E^ptian shaddf lifts 
the welcome Nile to tnirst)- fields. Reeds 
mingle with the Jordan willows, and so do 
popbrs and m)Ttlc and “Christ's thorns.” 
Seen from Allcnby Bridge, this bey tangle 
of green frames the chalky marl glowering 
north of Jericho across a bend of the 
muddy river (illus. i6o). 

“Willows of the brook,” in the ancient 
ritual of Hebrew worship, were to be waved 
for joy (Lex-. 15:40) and built into booths 
at the Feast or Tabernacles. Job refers to 
their making a protectix-c bower (40:22). 
Isaiali makes picturesque allusion to fugi¬ 
tives from Moab, near Heshbon and 
Madeba, canxnng their goods “over the 
brook of the willow-s,” possibly the Wbdi 
Nimrin to which we have referred above. 
Isabh liked to prophesy the coming pros¬ 
perity of Israel in terms of w-illows. pernaps 
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olcandtrs^ spreading pink girdles of color 
along dancing watercourses (44^-4). Trees 
and bushes of Bible lands answer the 
thirst of all people who have lived in 
sun-baked Palestine. 

Ihc Avillow's of Enekitl's parable f 17:5)1 
are associated witJi liis dream of frtiilhil 
soil and abundant watc:. 

Refds and Rushizs 

Tlicre arc so many s-arietics of reeds and 
rushes in Bible lands tliat other sources 
must be consul ted by ncaders desiring 
meticulous dehrils., 

Tlie reference of Mattlrc^v {11:7} to 
"a reed sliakcn with Uic wind" implies a 
talb bending cane, possibly the Artiirdo 
Jonax, whose shining leaves make the 
Iordan underbrush tangle more bushy as 
it waves pluming flowers from stalks S to 
10 ft. high. This tjpe of reed was used 
for rneasuring rods m the visions of Ezekiel 
and of John, 'ITie vinegar-filled sponge was 
lifted to the lips of the cniciflcd Jesus on 
this sort of reed or on hyssop, 

Tlic most valuable gift of the reed fam¬ 
ily to the world was the pen with which 
ancient peoples wirotc messages on lliat 
otlier feed-gift, papyrus scrolls. 

The tall papyrus reed, bulmsh, or flag 
pamllcis the whole long history of Egs'pt. 
In a small, ruud-danbed boat of papyrus, 
mi Elia hire of the large papyrus bouts m 
which rich Egyptian femilies went hunting 
in their marges, the infant Moses was 
liidden amid tlic eumouflage of Nile reeds 
(Ex. 2:5). Hebrciv toilers must have been 
often refreshed as they wutclied feathery 
tops ot ppirus rcetls in cool e^-c- 

ning breezes; or they must have rebelled 
when they saw' w-calthy nobles hunting reed 
birds while they tolled in the fl!at, mud 
plains at their bricks. 

Papyrus pith was shipped north to 
Byblos on the Phoenician cosist and there 
made Into piper. In fact, by bios Is the 
Creek word for “book" or "papyrus papcF^ 
and ill us gave ns our word for the Book of 
Books. 

Isaiah (19:7} refers to the paper reeds 
by the mouth of the brooks. 

Some authorities believ'C that the siveet 
eanc which Jeremiah prophesied would 
come like the frankincense of Sheba 


{6:20) "from a far country"' may be the 
sugar cai\t^ others^ calamus. 

Thorns. Tinsn-Es, and BRicrcs 

Tlie words of the hvinn, "No more let 
. . . tlioms infest the ^ound*" have a true 
Palestinian background. Few' lands of equal 
size liave so many varieties of pricklv 
plants. Camels and goats flourish on thern. 
So widespread are Oicv in one seetj[>n of 
Nfount Hcitnon that give their name 
to tlic region, "District of die ITiortiv 
Bumet/' Vet even these fgst-spreading 
pests of the farmer have uses. They Sup¬ 
ply hot, quick fuel for peasants' outdoor 
o^tins and for limekilns. Certain varieties 
make Impassable fences. It is Impossible to 
give acenrate translations of the many 
varieties of thorns In Scriptures. But thorns 
seem to be what die w'oman of Fs. 58:9 
had under her cook-pots; and s^'ildcmcs5 
thorns and briers were suggested by Gideon 
as suitable "threshing instruments” to 
torture the flesh of his enemies (Judg, 
8:7). Tliorns on altars of Israel were evi¬ 
dences of sin, Micah spoke of wicked men 
as "worse than a tliom hedge” (7:4). 

There are cerlain thorny licrbs whose 
needles, getting into sandals, prove tribu- 
btions. The caltrop was planted to inter¬ 
fere with progress of caralp- by injuring 
the horses" feet. 

George E. Post claimed that not less 
than 200 species and 50 genera of plants 
of Palestine and Syria have thorns, spikes, 
or stinging hairs. 

Tangled thorns, brambles, tblstlc^, and 
spiked tliickcts like to wander over rums 
of abandoned homes. To have nettles and 
thorns in his desert tent is the sum total of 
nomad's w-oc (llos. 9:6). 

The tortuTc crown of Christ may have 
been the Calyeofome INosa, grown near 
Jerusalem. Crusaders identifled it a* the 
Spina-Cbrisfj, or palinrus shmb. still plenti¬ 
ful in Indaca. 

On the cost of Palestine ttiday. near 
Jijfiri and north to Lattakia, protective 
barricades of green brier and thorn arc 
grown, 

Moxarcies or Tiir FoKtsi 

T 7 ie oak (Qucfcus) bas at least a dozen 
varieties in P.ilcstinc and Svria, Forests of 
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oak oncje covered the Lebanon heights, 
Tabor, Canncl, and Gilead, as well ns 
hdls of lower Galilee nod the i^cighbor^ 
hofld of tlebroiL Descendants of Abra¬ 
ham's ciaks at Mamie (holm oaks), as 
they leaned over to shade bedouin camps 
near grazing Hocks, have delighted out 
cnmcTtLs’ lenses and reminded us of Samh 
and xAbrahain^s manage, Moslem Arabs 
venerate a certain oak of tbc Badarira as 
possibly “Ashtorclh herself.” Certainly 
oaks went into her images. 

Them arc many twtdcnccs of the rever¬ 
ence paid to oaks by wople of Bible lands, 
Tlic faithful nurse. Deborah, who .iccom- 
panied young Rebekah on her betrothal 
joumey from Mcsopolanua to Canaan, was 
buried under an oak (ilex) below Bcth-el 
(Gen. The white tomb of many 

a holy man fwely) in Palestine today is 
under an impressive oak, terebintii, or 
plane. Old Judaean prophets were con¬ 
sulted by kings as they sat under their 
sacred oak or oracle tree (I King;s 
e\cm as the pagan sibj'l of Italian Cnmac 
presided over trees on w'bose leav'es slie 
wTOtc her prophecies. 

Amos (2:9) referred to Amorites as hav¬ 
ing the proverbial strength of an oak and 
the height of cedars. Isaiah put the mighty 
wailing oaks of Bashaii (i:n) in the same 
class as cedars of Lebanon. So, too, did 
Zechariah (iiia). 

Oaks supplied cscelicnt masts and oars, 
as Well as ships and ^'gods.” 

One of the greatest oak forests in ancient 
times extended from the Plain of Sharon 
south to tlie Shag;ur region. Wliat bcxxnne 
of it? Perhaps its descendants arc trees we 
see today sliading expanses of the fertile 
plain (illus. i go]. 

Either tire tell or the terebint/i seems to 
have been the tree mcnticincd by Isaiah 
(6:1 g), along with tlic oat, as retaining 
substance after its trunk had been felled. 
'Phe large oaklike terebinth yields resinous 
sap w'hich gives it the name of "tuqjcntine 
tree," It appears best on lower sloprrs In 
spring. Hie terebfntli gave its name to the 
pulley (Elah) where David took up 
Goliathcliallenge (I Sam. 17:^). .And 
under a terebinth (or oak) at Sheehem 
Jacob hid "all the foreign gods" of his 
idolatrous household (Cen, Evi- 
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dcntly this tree was w'ell known to him. 
possibly the one under which his father 
Abniham had pitched his tent (Gen. 

In the period of the judges, Abime- 
lech w^as made king of Israel under an oak 
(terebinth] in Sheehem (Judg. 9:6). 
Could it have been this same historic 
tree? Ancient people had trees as well- 
known to them as \\''ashingtonb dm at 
Cambridge is to us, or the buttonwood in 
lower Manhattan, under which the New 
York Stock Exchange was orgiinized. 

The pianc (Plataims on'eiitaifs] figuring 
in Jacob’s crafdtiess of Gen. ^0:^7 is im¬ 
properly translated '“chestnut." It likes the 
banks of streams. The asht 6r, and pine 
have all been mistranslations of this pleas¬ 
ant tree casting enough shade to make a 
large gatheritjg place wdicre Near Eastern¬ 
ers engage in their much-loved talk at 
evening. 

The poplar of Gen. 50:57 either the 
storax or the Popttius alba, as Harold 
Moldcnke believes. It was common along 
streams in Bible times and is still grown 
for its shade along w,Ttcrcour5CS. We Iiavc 
seen young ones along the River of 
Damai^cus, as it rushes down from the 
Anti-Lcbanons, In their shade along the 
w'aterw'ay, young Moslems kneel in prayer 
after parking tlieir bicycle? under a poplar 
(dlus. aga). Poplars mingle rsith willows 
and trees along tlie hot Jordan near Jericho 
today (illus, 160). Botanists bclicsc that 
poplars w'Ctc the "mulberries^' in whose 
tops there would be the "sound of march¬ 
ing" as Jc}iorah'$ signal for David’s ad¬ 
vance to victory (IT Sam. 5:25]. 

Tlic wild C2Tob tree, whose long pods uf 
sweet pulp called "St, John's bread" [lie 
prodigal son was glad to eat (Luke 15:16), 
is the "locust bean" or Ccralouja siliqua 
of wild spaces. .Arabs dislike it, for they 
believe it is infested witli "evi! spirits.” 

The Juniper must also lake its place 
among trees oF tire wilderness wastes. 
Elijah, fleeing from hateful Queen Jczchtd 
and her consort King Aliah of Samaria, 
went "a day’s journey into the wildemcss,” 
and sat down under a [uniper (or broom 
tree], and prayed to die (I Kings 19:4). 
But an angel also found his way to the 
wilderness |uniper and came offering cake, 
water, and ciicouragcmcnl. Junipers grow 
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today in the Lebanons and in Gilead. 
Eleanor A. King suggests that the heath 
of Jeremiah (48:6) may be the juniper. 

WjLOEHNESS VaJUETIES 

Cod did not leave unadorned by life 
even the wildest waste places. Acacia trees, 
bushes 20 ft. high with spikes of feathery' 
flowers, were abundant in wilderness wastes 
and along the Jordan. We can visualize 
them from our mimosa bushes. Desert 
acacia (seya/) or shittah yielded shittim 
wood, such as went into the building of the 
ark of the covenant (Ex. 37:1) and into 
the first Tabernacle. TTiis was probably the 
only as'ailable wood. Its hard, orange-toned 
branches were insect-resisting. Shittim or 
acacia supplied clamps for mummy cases, 
thorny fuel for burning charcoal, food for 
cattle, and astringent bark for tanning 
leather. Tlic Acacia senega/ of Africa 
provided tlic real “gum Arabic." Numer¬ 
ous place-names were compounded] with 
“shittim,” for example, israers camp¬ 
ground at “Abel-shittim in the plains of 
NIoab” (Num. 33:49). Augusta Temple 
has queried whether the acacia might esen 
have been Moses' “burning bush” (Ex. 
3:2). She points out that the Ilebresv 
w'Ord for “acacia” (scnch) gave the rumc 
to Sinai or Sinah. 

Among other wilderness trees which 
space forbids our discussing here is the 
frankincense or O/ibarium, whose trunks, 
w’hcn cut with deep incisions, oozed out a 
niilklike juice which after three months 
dried into a resin for export. Crown in 
mountains of Arabia and Aby'ssinia, it was 
sought in ancient times fur use in worship 
rites. Hence the historic appropriateness of 
its presentation to the infant Jesus by wor¬ 
shiping \\^'sc Men from the East. 

rRKF.S IN BIBLE L.\NDS OTHER TII.AN 

PALES'IINE 

Assyria's highlands, with a temperature 
cool enough for snow at certain times, 
favored cumvation of fruits—apricot, mul¬ 
berry, and grape. Her hills oscrlookcd rich 
farms in the arch of the Fertile Crescent. 
Ninesch cherished her honeysuckle sines 
and used them as an art motif es'cn as 
Egypt did her lotus or Palestine her 
pomegranate. 


Babylonia, in the lower reaches of the 
mud flats of the Euphrates, was uncon¬ 
genial to trees with the exception of the 
date palm, vast plantations ot w'hich were 
cultis'ated. Date farms were sources of the 
great Mesopotamian w'calth from w'hich 
sprang prolific art and businc^ develop¬ 
ment in the “Land between the Rivers.” 
Breasted has seen uplands of Assyria cov¬ 
ered with wild flowers of every' hue. From 
wnll crevices at ancient Assur above the 
'Figris he noted blood-red anemones crop¬ 
ping out. 

From the famous jewelry' found at Ur in 
southern Babylonia, the Sumer of ancient 
times, we know that willows and beech 
trees were growing there in the third 
millennium b.c. 

Egypt’s trees are almost synonvmous 
with palms, which girdle the Nile for 
many miles on both shores, dangling 
their tempting dates in July and .August 
above the flat fields of vegetables and cot¬ 
ton (illus. 13). Etched arainst cloudless 
blue sky or fringing Suez Omal at sunset 
above a caravan of resting camels at El 
Kantara, Egyptian palms arc superb. In 
ancient E^pt, w-oed was so scarce that 
pharaohs imported cv'cn material for 
mummy cases from cedar-producing Leb¬ 
anon or the near-by Mediterranean islands, 
such as Cyprus or even Crete. Yet in 
lower Egypt today we see vestiges of great 
sycamores. At NIatariych, near ancient 
Heliopolis, a tree carries the legend asso¬ 
ciated with the flight of the Holy Family 
to hospitable Egypt (illus. 121). And culti¬ 
vated gardens have alwav'S produced almost 
any type of tree desired, as w'c have seen 
in the sport club grounds of Gezira and 
the Zoological Cardens at Cizeh. 

Egypt expressed her veneration of the 
trees she lacked in a leafy* lore of im¬ 
mortality, In his The Dawn of Conscience, 
James 11 . Breasted tells how the gods sat 
on boughs of a tall sycamore at the gate 
of the heavens in the cast; and then, when 
a new pharaoh w-as being ferried over in 
his reed boat to the realm of the sun, he 
seized hold of two sycamore trees as he 
alighted from his craft. 'Flic powerful 
Egyptian god Osiris, ruler of nature and 
judge of the underworld, himself floatcxl at 
death to Byblos, a harbor of ancient 
Phoenicia. Tlierc he took on life again in 
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the form of a tree, 5 )TObol of resurrection 
which still lives, says Breasted, in the Eng¬ 
lish Maypole set in the ground and dec¬ 
orated each spring. In Egyptian art. trees 
arc shouTi growling out or tlic coffin of 
Osiris, god of grain and of imperishable 
vitality. In Egyptian religion there was a 
tree o^ life even before tlic Book of Genesis 
u'as written, for in a hymn to .\niun, found 
in a Cairo papyTus considered more ancient 
than even the time of the monotheistic 
pharaoh, -\khenaton, we read of the Lord 
God, creator of all animals and of men, 
fashioner of the tree of life. To gain this 
tree of life on which the gods live, each 
departing pharaoh, in company with the 
morning star rules the mysterious island 
in the Field of Offerings where that tree 
grows. 

Greece was as much tlic home of the 
olive, with her stony red soil and brilliant 
sunshine, as was Palestine or Spain. 
Minerva’s sacred olive was her gift to 
Athens, rivaled by the offering of Poseidon, 
patron of the horse. On the Acropolis to- 
dav, despite war’s ravages, there still grows 
a vestige of an extremely ancient olive 
near the Erccthcum, symbolizing the 
supremacy' of the olive business over herd¬ 
ing as a basis of civic prosperity. 

Ishnds of the Bible were mountainous 
and wooded. Crete was called by Plinv 
“the very’ home of cypress." Tlic wood¬ 
work in the vast palace at Knossos was 
probably entirely of cypress. 

Syria, extensive northern neighbor of 
little Palestine, always vaunted superior 
fertility. Her abundant watercourses nish- 
ing down from the lofty' Lebanons and 
Anti-Lcbanons brought life to many a 
prolific orchard, as we see with our camcra- 
ey'cs. Plantations of the not-ancient mul- 
herrics which fed silkworms for Synan 
brocades for centuries, until the Japanese 
spread artificial silk techniques, still pro¬ 
vide lusdous shade. But foremost arc 
Syria’s fruits, especially her golden apricots. 
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which revived us at Damascus when flcc- 
ine from riotous feuds within the Rc- 
pimlic. ITic temperate climate of SvTia 
and Phoenicia and her well-tended terraces 
have always brought forth fruit trees, which 
justify the Syrians’ contempt for people 
of Palestine. 

WISDO.M OF TREES 

ITicrc was wisdom in Daniel’s interpre¬ 
tation of Nebuchadnezzar's dream of a tree 
so tall that it touched the sky and so broad 
that it vicw'cd the whole earth (Dan. 4). 

Jotham’s ancient fable of the trees which 
went forth to select a king must have de¬ 
lighted every boy in ancient Palestine; it 
was cmbixlicd in the Book of Judges (9: 
7-15). Jesus knew the excuses of tlie olive 
tree which declined tlic honor, and of the 
fig tree which did likewise, so that only 
the bramble was willing to “accept the 
nomination" to be ruler—cv'cn as today in 
organizations, mediocre talent is some 
times the only avaibbic for leadership. 
Jesus told several parables of trees, whose 
branches sheltered birds, whose shoots 
needed pruning, and whose seed ger¬ 
minated in ways too mysterious for ey’cs of 
man to observe. He likened himself to 
"the true vine,” with disciples as branches 
indwelling in the stem (John 15:1). Me 
declared, “Every plant which my hcavenlv 
Father planted not. shall be rooted up*’ 
(Matt. i;:n). He had observed tree wis¬ 
dom in the Bethany g;)rden and in groves 
of Galilean neighbors. 

Interesting .\rab legends of trees arc 
contained in From C^ar to ffyssop. by 
Grace M. Crow-foot and Louise Baldcn- 
sperger. 

Tax: symbols on ancient coins arc 
worthy of study. Among these arc tlic cit¬ 
ron on the coin of Judas Maccabeus, the 
almond, and the palm (illus. 90). 

For that most important of Bible pbnts, 
the vine, see Section 21, Viticulture. 


/\DDITIONAL BIBLE 
REFERENCES 

“Tlicn said all the trees unto the bramble. 
Come thou, and rdgn over us. And the 


bramble said unto the trees. If in truth ye 
anoint me king over you. then come and 
take refuge in my shade; and if not, let 
fire come out of the bramble, and devour 
the cedars of Lebanon’’ (Judg. 9:14. 15) 
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Solomon ‘'built the house [palace] of the 
forest of Lebanon . . . four row’s of eedar 
pillars, with cedar beams upon the pillan’' 
(I Kings 7:2) 

He “shall crow like a cedar in Lebanon" 
(Ps. 92:12) 

"Praise ye jehox-ah ... 

Fniitful trees and all cedars" (Ps. 148:1.9) 

The children (rf isracl . . . “gave mones’ 
. . . unto them of Sidon, and to them of 
Tytc, to bring cedar-trees from Lebanon 
to the sea, unto Joppa, according to the 
grant that thes’ had of Cyrus king of 
Persia" (Ezra 3:7) 

"The thistle that was in Lebanon sent to 
tlic cedar that was in Lebanon" (II Kings 
14:9) 

"children like olive plants 

Round about thy table" (Ps. 128:3) 

"the dove came in to him at cv’cntide; 
and, lo, in her mouth an olive leaf plucked 
oflp” (Gen. 8:11) 

"He shall . . . cast oflP his flower as the 
oli\e-trcc" (Job 15:33) 

“And as he was now drawing niA, even 
at the descent of the Mount of OUves, the 
whole multitude of the disciples began 
to rejoice and praise Cod . . . saying. 


Blessed is the King that cometh in the 
name of the Lord" (Luke 19:37, 38) 

“Do men gather ... figs of thistles?" 
(Matt. 7:10) 

“the remnant that is escaped of the house 
of Judah shall again take root downward, 
and bear fruit upward" (II Kings 19:30) 

“the man that trusteth in Jcho\*ah ... he 
shall be as a tree planted bv the waters" 
(Jcr. 17:7. 8) 

“the land w’hich hath drunk the rain that 
cometh oft upon it, and bringeth forth 
herbs meet for them for whose sake it is 
also tilled, receiveth blessing from Cod" 
(Hcb. 6:7) 

“reeds and flags ... meadows by the Nile” 
(Isa. 19:6, 7) 

“A bruised reed will he not break" (Isa. 

42:3) 

“As of a boiling pot and burning rushes 
(Job 41:20) 

“springs of water . . . grass with reeds and 
rumes^' (Isa. 35:7) 

“if it bcarcth thorns and thistles, it is 
rqcctcd" (Hcb. 6:8) 

“the root of the righteous shall not be 
moved" (Prov. 12:3) 
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Every place whereon the sole of your foot sliall tread shall be jDiirs; from 
the wilderness^ ^nd Lcbisnon, from tlic river, tEie river Euphrates even unto the 
westem 5ca shall be your border^ 

—Dcut. 
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nsrTRODircT/OjV 

WHAT EFFECT HAS CEOCRAPHi" 

UPON PEOPLE? 

Geography is much mom than the 
science of courilries, mountains, rivers, 
cities, tlieir names, looih'on^ and products. 
Cco^phy is one of the vitul forces m life 
and nistoryv A fiarvaid geologist dcokms, 
"History' is geography in motion." 

Gcogruphy as a force is discernible in 
the story or Bible lifc- The claim of the 
out-and-out environmentalist that a pcci- 
pk's mode of life is forced ujjon it by' the 
character of its habitats is an m'ersimplifita- 
Hon of the situation and Can be refuted. 
Tlie proximity of the sea to their homes 
does account for the murititne grcitncss of 
the Phoenicians. Tfic same eastern Medi¬ 
terranean waters wash the shores where the 
Hebrew's lived, Vet^ with the exception of 
Solomon^s little merchant marine, only a 
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few' Jews in tlic aticictit w'orld went "down 
to Uic sea in shipis." On the other hand, 
no one w'Ould deny that merits ways of life 
or habits of thought are influciiccd by 
geographical factors. Between these ex- 
trerucs of the gcopolitidans and the non-^ 
covironmcTitalists, tlie ncogeographers have 
adopted an intermediate position in which 
the effect of geograpliy can be plainly 
traced in some instanced in human con¬ 
duct. and in others to something within 
an individual or a people which makes 
them rise above and completely surmount 
their material surroundings. 

Great seetions of the Bible lands arc in 
arid or scmiarid areas, and hem the 
nomadic ways of life have persisted with 
little fundamental change since the dawm 
of histor)'. The nomadic world of the 
.Arab today continues tlie life pattern of 
the patn'archs and the early Bible period. 
This is due largely to geographic necessity'. 
The temperate zone, with its exhilarating 
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from to ootd uiicl its 

woll-propcirtiariDcl nmounts of sunshine and 
shower, has been in rceent times the hmd 
of social progress anci invention where 
God has Erst revealed His btest injths 
alxiut His universe. 

Gcographv in one period of history* h;is 
not had tlie same effect upon the same 
people as in another epoch. Noting tliu 
large number of life-sLscd monuments m 
Cairo dedicated to pashas, Wendell 
Willkie asked a young nationalist neiv'S- 
paper man what particular distinction vi'as 
required of an Egyptian to quahf>^ as a 
pasha. 

“Does 3 man become apisha by wTiting 
a great book?’'^ ajiktd Wiilkic. 

Tlie Egyptian answered, suppose he 
could, e.itccpt that almost no one in Egs^t 
writer books.” 

“Da you get to be a pasha by painting 
pictures?"' the American visitor asked. 

“There is no rKtson why you couldn't 
except that no ont here paints pictures,'^ 

“Does n great inventor get to be a 
pasha?" AMllkte queried. 

“%\"e have liud no great inventions that 
f know df since the time of tlit pharaohs," 
the Egyplbii replied* 

There was a time when this whole 
Middle East, amid climatic conditions 
similar to those ptessileut today, and in 
some sections far worse than what modem 
Eg)pt offers, attained great hctgJits of 
cMCLllcircy in art, literature, science, and 
especially religion. Here was the labomtory^ 
of the Almi^t)^, a cradle of cidliiarioii, 
the Garden where God walked with man 
in the evening cool of those early days. 

WHAT DO WE AfEAV BY 
"BfBLE LrAVDS’? 

By "Bible lands" we mean die follmving 
countries: Palestine; the Lewant staters of 
Lebanon and Sviia; Tramiordan; Iraq 
N Icsopotnm P'As^Tia. Baby 1 onla); I ran 
Persia): Sinai; Egspl; Turkish Anatolia 
f/Vsia Minor); Greece; and Italy. All of 
these lands have depicted Bible personali¬ 
ties, Customs, or landmarks on Incir post¬ 
age stamps. 

\\Tiilc the Mediterranean in terms of 
human events is considered the arena of 
ancient times, yet in terms of the geologist 


it b a very youthful portion of tlie earth's 
surface, for it came into being in the 
Tertiary' or our present Qualcman' period 
when man was already Tiling* A mighty 
shrinking of the eattlfs surface caused by 
pressure from within created depressions 
and ckw'ations which are tiacrable around 
this Middle Sen, 'Die western basin of the 
Mediterranean is entirely surrounded by 
mountains. The Siem Nevada in Spain, 
the ^Mps in southern France, and the 
Apenninci. running throiighotit Italy con- 
Einiie in Sicily and fonn a mountainonx 
liind-bridge across the Meditemancan, 'Hie 
circle is completed by the Allas system of 
North Africa. 

X'ARfED E*WmON.MFNTS IN 
MiDDLE EAST 

Hie eastern Ixistn of the Mediterranean 
with which we deal particularly is not so 
orderly. Its shore tines are broken tw in¬ 
land waters such as the Adriatic, the 
Aegean and Levant seas, witli irregular 
protruding peninsulas of great $iac. 'Ibe 
moil n buns of Greece are irregubr. In Asia 
Minor they spread out from tiic Aegean, 
not unlike the fingers of a hand, far into 
Asia; run pamllel to the eastern otxisl in 
the Lebanons; rise to highland heights in 
Palestine; drop to sub-scadtwcl depression it 
in the Jonhm.Dcad Sea nft; and disappear 
from the map entirely along the North 
.\fricaii shores. No area on all the carth*5 
surface has such a \nricty' of spreads in 
irregubir fonnations us this. Was it not ,i 
part in the divine plan of creation and 
redemption to construct this physical cradle 
of religion in such a variegated environ' 
meni? 

GEQLOG/CAL PHENOAfENA 

Not only docs this eastern Mcditcr- 
mnean basin show' clearly the physical re¬ 
sult of the last of the great acts of cre¬ 
ative force in the Tertiary' period, but here 
today can Ijc seen some of the forces in 
tins process still at vvork* \hilciinocs have 
filled tlie pages of cbssic literature with 
their fury and their faith. 'ITic fire-god, 
IIcphacstiis, whose first home was the 
natural-gas vents in tlic neighborhood of 
Greek Mount Olympus, also forged the 
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thimdcrbalts on Sid1i;3i\ E[:ni,i. 

LipciTi [sbnd of Stromboll wllJi ib 
ncgulLir ciupyons was and still is caHcd ihc 
"Liglithousv of tijc Moditcrmnean," Hic 
Bay of Naples, iivith its earthquakes and 
subsidences* its odoriferous SolfatiiaSt 
steaming hot springs* arid Etc^hekhing 
V^esuvius wliich guided .Vilied flieis to 
tlicir targets in World II, furnishes 

a. concrete pattern of what wns ^\idcspread 
ttnoughout the eastern iMeditcrranean in 
an earlier period. John Garstang thinks 
tiiat the Ere in an uncousumed bush [Ek. 
5:2-5) was the activib' of an iiiterinittcnt 
volcano which awoke Moses to the realities 
of Yahwch, the pastoral conception of the 
Almighty precious to the Midianites. He 
adds* ''Seismic phenomena and their 
widespread consequences may be held to 
exphun largely both the traditioival cirtuni- 
itances of IsraePs escape and tJic disaster 
to Phaiaoli’s pursuing force,” A pillar of 
cloud by day and a Ere by night guiding 
tlie pilgrim Israelites in tlicir flight across 
the Sinai Peninsula perfectly fit t!ic deserip- 
tioD of an active volcano. 'Hie giving of the 
Law described in Ex. 19-20 'W'as to tlic 
terrifying accompanirnent of smoke. Ere* 
thunder, and earthquake* in which both 
hloses on the mount and the people in the 
sulley shared, Tlie fusion of an ethical 
and highly moral dcit>' W'ith the God of 
nature and mouiitaitis took place amid this 
characteristic cataclysniie Mediterranean 
phenoiiienon. Tlie destruction of Sodom 
and Gomorrah (Gen, 19:25-28) can be 
physically cxplamcd by geological aetis'ih', 
story of the fiery' furnace in Babv'lon 
into w'hich Nebuchadnezzar cast the three 
friends of Daniel—Shadrach* Mcshach, 
and Abednego {Dan, 5:19-50)—might 
have led to the discovery' of oil in Meso¬ 
potamia long before its modem exploita¬ 
tion if prospectors bad bceii discerning 
Bible students. Many Scripture scenes 
were enacted against a background of 
elemental forces as spectacular as they- 
were extraordinary. At the crucifi-\ion "the 
veil of the temple was rent in two . . , the 
earth did qiuikc; and the rocks svcrc rent” 
(Matt. 27:51). '"And the sun was dark¬ 
ened" (Luke 23:45). 

llie result of this extraordinary eastern 
Mediterranean environment was that it not 
only stiunilatL'd thought hut influenced the 


very form of man's thoughts, expressed all 
the way from the gropings for cxplanatiorrs 
iu early mythology' tO the Gitaclysmic 
theory of life in the Greek and Roman 
classics* reaching a climax in the Hebrew 
and Christian theology' w'hich culniinate 
in the doctrine of tlie cross. In Bible lands 
geography and tlicology blend in a faitli 
which tnumphs over hardship* the ex¬ 
traordinary'* and the inexplicable, 

NJLE VEIISUS TIGRIS- 
EUPURATFS 

The debate still continues :is to which 
of the twf} river valley's* the Mesopotamian 
or the Egyptian, inade the greater con¬ 
tribution to Judaism and Christwnity. Tlic 
eastern Mcditcnnncan shores lie midway 
between these two river systems. If Pales¬ 
tine is tlic Cradle of oiir faitli, Mesopotamia 
and E^'pt arc the rockers of that cradle. 
Both lands made priceless contributions 
to our religion and civilization. 'Hie *J'tgri5 
and the Euphrates rivers (illus. 257) rEe in 
the Armenian mountain knot* now in a 
southeastern direction between folded 
mountains* and empty into the Perskrn 
Gulf, Tire Nile (illns. 15), formed from 
the melted sno^vs and rains of the moun¬ 
tains in equatorial Africa, flows in a 
northerly direction. Tliis reversal in the 
flowing waters of tlie two river systems was 
a great mystery to the ancients. Both rivers 
developed tlie art of navigation. 11 le pre¬ 
ponderance of Icv'cl land in the Meso¬ 
potamian region speeded the discovery and 
use of the wheel (illns, 194). Both nvers 
had their irrigation Systems (see Section i, 
rVgdculturc), 

MESOPOTAMIAN I’LOODS 

Howcs'cr* there was this profound differ¬ 
ence between the two systems; tlie 1 igiis 
and Euplirales were more difficult to con¬ 
trol and frequently dianged their course, 
so violent was their overflow. Ibe lower 
Nile Valley never has any rainfall, but the 
rhytlimieal rise and fall of its waters were 
invariably predictable. Tlicrc are* there¬ 
fore, no catastrophic flood stones coming 
out of Egypt* where tlie gradual jmmda- 
tbns were a blessing. 'ITie flood narrative 
of Cen, 6:13-7:24 h Mesopotamian in its 



115:. W'^Lcre Mount Cimicl kaps into the Meditmancoo nt Maiu^tcry of Eli jail 

on the headland at left. On thisi rid^c. bLtt cast of clcn^ttun ihimiTi here;, occurred contest betvhtxn 
the prophet and the priests of Eaal described in I IGngs rS: ‘'rVtid it carnc to p.iss m a little wtiilc, 
tlut the heavens grew black wldi clouds and wind^ and thete a great rain” (v. .4;}, 



ii6. North western shore of Sea of Galilee neat BetLsnida {Tabgha), where Jesus recruited earlj- 
disciples [Matt ^:Z 2 }* 

















117. ^fmint of PrccipitatiDn. south 
of Nazareth in Galilee. From such an 
elevation, hostik dtkem of his 
home town threatened to hurl jesus 
headlong (Luke 4^29}, 



iiS^ Unexcas’ated mound of Abel-beth-maachab 















Thi! Wadi Zciq^T an¬ 
cient Jabbot of Gen. 53 Cutting 
its deep division through Tiunsfor- 
dan. Here at frontier between Am¬ 
mon: aud Gilcnd, the Patriarch Jacob 
wrestled in prajtrr. Oleanders fur¬ 
nish a girdle of color along the dry 
sumincr stream bed. 






















i|i. Camel ttgin cn>s&ing the PLiin of HaLtin, wtUi the Moimt of Beatitudes b buckgiouod 

(Klalt. 5:1)- 


13 a. Infrared picture of the foitbr) River entenng the Dead 
Sct, ns seen fram Mount Nebo. On the surnmitof the iiesoft, 
cicv'ation at center of the picture appear biuldings an the 
Blount of Olives. (iVfatsoiT Photo S^'ice, jTenisalcin) 



111 . P'cTtile volcanic sod of the Plain of Esdtaclon, Electricity is furnished today for Palestine 
by' 3 Jordan power plants whose ^^iics are seen here. 
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origin, thoroughly Meditcrriincan in its 
catastrophic tragic mood. wc trace 

the ioumey of Abraham (Gen. 11151) 
from Ur by boat up the Euphmtes or along 
its lc\'cl shores, aroiind tlio Perlilc Crescent 
(Gen. 1^:5}, to tlie trail south along the 
Mcditcrnincan^ avoiding the hot, danger¬ 
ous Syrian Desert, we can see hoiv Meso¬ 
potamian, literature and intiuenccs followed 
dearly a geogrjphie highway into Palestine 
from the time of the patiiarehs. Likew^bc, 
"the wisdom of the Egyptians**—espe¬ 
cially their belief in the immortalitv' of 
man—tras-ded north from the southern 
horn of this Fertile Crescent over caravan 
trails and sea routes and captured the 
thinking of the Hcbrci.s's as completely as 
pharaoh had enslaved thejr ancestors. 

CONTillBUTJOXS OF EG'tTl’ 

FLtSilVOTS AMD LiBOK QppBeSSIONS 

Egypt liirgercd in the minds of some 
Jews after the E:(Odus "as a bnd of flesh 
pots where they did cat bread to the fnlP* 
(Ex. 16:3) and to which they would be 
glad to return. Vet this positive appraisal 
of the Nile \''nMey was outweighed by the 
adverse memories and ex|5ericticcs the 
jews had there with tJie Egyptians and 
their land* 'ITic Exodus liberated them 
from the social and ceonornic order of 
Fliaraoli. Tlie demand of Moses to Pharaoh 
was the ultima tunr of a labor Icadcfj, and 
the Exodus One of the earliest recorded 
walkouts in history'* No proletariat was 
ever more detenninLd than the workers in 
the brickvTifds of Goshen not only to pro¬ 
test against a vicious economic sj'stcni but 
to flee from Ujc clutches of the strongly 
cntrenchcxi, higlily privileged, plutocratic 
l)OS5. So the Jew'S in this' chapter of tlieii 
racial history blamed the trail for all eco¬ 
nomic, social, iiud political freedom* 'Phe 
main theme of their literature concerning 
this phase of their life was their fortunate 
escape, due to the pTOiidtncc of God, 
from the hardship, suffering, and slavery of 
the Nile Valley. So, while Mesopotamia 
contributed the original traditions of 
catastropli e which bccam e under the 
theistie editorial mind of the jews our 
early Genesis stories, Egj’pt gave these 
people their Erst real experience of hard 


and tragic living. Across many pM^gts of 
the Bible, Egypt casts a sinister and tragic 
shadow* W'ar was always a threat, often a 
reality', hom this neighbor to the south. 
WTicn Palestine w'as not so threatened* the 
tribute w'hich had to be pi id to Pharaoh 
for "protection" and "peace" w'as an irrita¬ 
tion (ir Kings 23^53-35). 

Drsu-ASE 

Egyptian pestilence w'as a reality to the 
Jews because of geogtaphy. In days of in¬ 
accurate medical records and diagnosb the 
illness which came up out of Egypt is 
iffcTTcd to in the Bible ihuji: "the ev'il 
diseases of Egi'pt w'bich thou knowest" 
(Dcut, 7:1;); "the boil of Egypt" (Dent. 
23:27): "all the diseases of Egypt" (Dent. 
23 : 6 o); "tumors" (I Sam. 51^-9), "Heao- 
kiah sick unto death' ■' (11 Kings 20:1): 
"and Jehovah sent an angel who cut off all 
the mighty men of valor and the leaders 
and the captains of the eainp of Urc King 
of Assyria" (11 Chron, 32:21) . All these 
quotations indicate tliat Egy pt was a source 
of infectioti and disease to ib neighbors* 
WTicn Moses stood before Pharaoh and 
pled for the liberation of his people, he 
utilized the diseases which wac endemic 
to urge his claims on the reluctant mon¬ 
arch: murain of cattle {Ex. 9:1-7); boils 
(Ex. 9:3-12); death of flrst-bom (Ei^x. 
12:29-30), George Adam Smith says: 
"Throughout antiquity the northeast cor¬ 
ner of the Delta was regarded, with reason, 
as the home of the plague. Tlic natural 
conditions of disease w'cre certainly preva¬ 
lent. 'Die eastern mouth of the Nile then 
entered the sea at Pclusium and supplied 
a great stretch of mingled salt and hcsli 
w-ater under a high tempera tgre. 't o the 
west there is the srs'ampy Delta, and on 
the Asiatic side sand hilt W'ith only brack¬ 
ish w'dls. Along die coast there appear to 
have been always a number of lagoons, 
separated from the sea by lott' bars of sand 
and used as salt pans. The dry sand blow¬ 
ing across It gave It the appearance of 
whd ground vriiich was siilEdCnt to bear 
those w'ho iTTitnrcd on it only until thev' 
were beyond flight or rescue; and it sw:ai- 
lowed part of more than one unfortunate 
army (idea! conditiorrs to explain the 
destructioii of Pharoah^s host) f!^* 14; 1 
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^i). The extremes of tcmperahjic arc ex¬ 
cessive. All the drrnies coming from the 
north reach these iinheollhy conditions 
exhausted b>' an arduous mordi across die 
desert. Coming from die souths annics 
picked up die infection ’n’ith the pos¬ 
sibility of its breaking out after the heat 
of the desert was past." "Die Philistine 
cides of southern Palestine were especially 
cniosed to die Egyptian infectious by 
soldiers^ sailors^ and travelers. This geo¬ 
graphic fact throw's some light on the 
raidemic of "tumors” which sw'cpt through 
this section w^hen did Philistines had the 
*‘ark of God"' in the house of Dagon (I 
Sam. The plague was presum.' 

ably stayed not only by removing the ark 
from the Temple of Dagon and prewidiug 
the sacred symbol with a new carl which 
conveyed it to Kcrjalh-jcarim, but by of¬ 
fering costly sacrifices of golden ''boils” 
and "mice"—the Egyptian symbol of the 
plague, used to combat disease. It is signiE- 
cant that when Kang Hezekiah ”was sick 
unto death” at Jerusalem and received 
efficacious treatment^ the Assyrian army of 
Sennacbenb which had Ikcu in tliis 
plagnc-infcctcd region of northern Egypt 
was also swept bj' this dcadudealing pesti¬ 
lence. No fig poultices Such as the court 
physician was able to administer to the 
King at Jerusalem were avanablc for these 
soldiers. Devastation from tliis malady was 
complete. Tlic patriotic v\Titcr of II 
Chronicles described the disaster in lan¬ 
guage sacred from the few^ish standpoint: 
"Jciio^'aJi sent an angel who cut off the 
camp of the King of As.si'rla.” Herodotus 
(Book explains w'hat happened in 

a more realistic way by attributing the 
destruction cf die anny to the plague which 
incubated In this northeastern Egyptian 
pest-hole and had spread as far north as 
Jerusalem. 


CEOGRAPHfC/VL FACTS ^\BOUT 
P.ALESTfNE 

FXrKNT 

Palestine has an area of 10,000 square 
miles—‘just a little larger tlian the stale of 
Vermont. It adheres today largely to the 
geographical spedficatians of the Qld 


Testament, extending from "E>an to Beer' 
sheba” (Judg. 20:1) (illus, isSand z^i). 
WTicn Sir Herbert Samuel one time Brit¬ 
ish High Coiiiiiiissioiier of Falcsttnc, was 
on an American tour he was asked whether 
Dan and Beersheba, tO which he had re- 
ferred in his^ lecture, were brother and 
sister or man and wife! 

TOPOGRAPHY 

Topographically the land, like Caesar’s 
Gaul can be dhidcd into three main parts: 
the Maritime Plain; the mountainous, 
spinal middle; and the jordanDead-Sea 
nft, called by the Arabs the “Chor/' 

Tim MA«rriME Pij,i.v 

Tlie Maritime Plain consuls of the 
Philistia of early Bible times and the Plain 
of Sharon. The level stretches of Philistia 
gradually rise with diminishing fertility to 
meet the low hills of tlie Shcphclah to* the 
east and blend with the desert stretches of 
the Sinai Peninsula and Egypt to the 
south. Northw’ard between Joppa and 
Mount Carmel this c.xtrcmelv fertile 
stretch is known as tlic Plain of Sharon, 
[ilhis. 1^0), one of the oldest homes of 
man, eulogized for its flowers and until 
after Crusader times for its forests (Isa. 
^5:1-2). Tire Maritime Plain parallels the 
sea, continues beyond the Mount Cartnel 
interruption (iUui. 125) through Lebanon 
and SjTia, and forms not only one of the 
most productive food belts in the Middle 
East but the main travel thoroughfare con¬ 
necting all Bible kinds. Along this road 
which at times used the sandy beach for 
its cacas-ans, Egyptian, Babylonian, and 
AssyTidn influences and later Creek and 
Roman forces flo.wed and ebbed with con¬ 
sequent political cultural, philosophical, 
and religious effects on the ivhole oE 
Palestine. 

Carmel headland at Haifa and the "Face 
of Cod” Promontory in Lebanon are the 
Only two coastal projections of importance 
(illus- 125^), 

Jupi^rj^ ANo TTii: CzNnmr. Mountain Rancp- 

The southcmniost portion of the eentml 
mountainous ridge is Judaea. This section 
is bounded by the Negeb, translated "tlic 
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soulh” in our Seripturci (Cm 15=^) 
in<rjiiin£ literally the “di)'" or "parched 
bmd/^ On tlic ttcst^ judiica nicets the low 
ri&ing hills already mentioned. Tliesc scn^c 
as a gentle buffer to the Maritime Plain* 
'llic Judaean mountains contain such his¬ 
tone centers a$ Hebron^ Bethlehem, and 
Jerusalem and merge into llic hilly and 
ancient prescr^'cs of the tribes of Benjamin, 
Ephraim, and Manasseh* Hebron is 3*1x10 
ft. above sea 1 c\tL Tire open, lu-xurious 
iiTillcys of Samaria arc less than 600 ft* 
abene sea level with Mount Gerizlni 
(3.*Soo ft. high) sacred to Samaritans on 
one side of the pass and hloimt Ebal 
(3,120 ft. high) on the other. At this 
point the mountains turn abruptly to the 
west as the Cumiel ridge executes a dra- 
inaric nose dhe into the Mcdileirancau 
(Ellus. J;5)* Along the northeastern ex¬ 
posure of this ridge begins the Plain of 
Esdiaelon, the w’cstem portion of which is 
knouTi as the Plain of Megiddo* ssliile the 
caslcm section is destgnatTO as tlic \'alley 
of Jeered—gateway to the Jordan \^allcy 
witli Beth-shan as sentinel. Tins irregular 
triangle of central plain, aoo ft, above sca 
Icv'cl* is the most fcrtilc land of all Pales¬ 
tine* North of Esdration the rolling hills 
of Galilee (illus* 127) surround Nazarctli, 
the home of [esus, with Tusurioiis fields 
and orchards, ''riiis main central clcs'ation 
of Palestine continues to rise until it 
reaches in tlje adjacent Lc^Tiut shites 
Lebvinon and its piinllel mountain eliaitis 
vsith Mount llcmron and its cap of snow 
9,700 ft. above sea le^'el. 

The JoncAJi-DEAD Sea Rift 

The main eastern geographical unit, the 
Jordan and Dead Sca rift, is the most 
unique physical phenomenon or> the 
earth's surface* Here is mule evidence of 
that orly geological distmbanec which 
formed the Bible lands of the Middle 
East* The Palestinian portion is part of a 
huge fault cilcnding 350 miles from be¬ 
tween the Lebauons in the north to the 
Gulf of ‘Aqabah in the south. Engineers 
are con^Hnced that a ri^’id cinni to Suck 
could be constructed bchvefn the Medt- 
temmean and the Red Sea by utilizing tliis 
natural depression. ^Valter Clay Louder- 
II!ilk in "Palestine, Land of Promise,'' also 


proposes a "Jordan Valley' Authority," a 
counterpart of our American 'FVA, By 
such a Scheme die sweet waters of die 
upper Jordan would be diverted for exten¬ 
sive irrigation and the salt waters of the 
Mcditertancau would be chaiiinelcd and 
tunneled from Haifa Bay through the 
Pbin of Esd radon and dropped into the 
Jordan below the Sca of Galilee. 'Phis 
would maintain the Dead Sea at its present 
level* while generating electric poVi'cr to 
the extent of approximately 1*000,000,000 
kilowatt hours per ycsir for the industriatia-i- 
tion of Palestine. All such schemes are 
engineering possibilities because the Jor¬ 
dan-Dead Sea rift is the deeperst ditch on 
the face of the earth, nie Dead Sea, which 
is the soulhtTninost limit of our brief 
gcograpliEeul siu^ey iillus. 13a), is forty- 
seven nrilei long, with an area of 0.400 
square miles. Its surface is 1.292 ft. below 
sca level. Its depth is another 1,200 ft* 
An unktHiwn jKXt of the lust centuiy luis 
drawn heavily upon the De'ud Sea fact tJiat 

AH t1i:3t it got, it kept and East did hold. 

All tuTnitan' streams found here tlicir grave. 

Because the ^ leccimd but never gas'c. 

A new daVr however, has come to llic Dead 
Sca chalfenging a new bard. Tlic rich 
chcmicsil accumubtions of the centuries, 
such as potassium chloride* magnesium 
bromide, and magnesium chloride in solu- 
tiou there, arc now being extracted and 
commercially ntarketed* demonstrating that 
there is no wuste in Cod's plan for His 
universe. Man by his ignorance b the 
great enemy of conservation, Tlie Jordan 
River (illus. 160) zigxags;* curves, and 
swirls almost 200 miles to travel tlie sixty'- 
five miles from the Scvi of Calitcq to the 
Dead Sca* Its fall is about 9 ft* per mile, 
"Roll* Iordan. Roll" gives a correct descrip¬ 
tion of its dangerous rapids; even in its 
quieter lanters where cerciuDiiifll baptisms 
take place ropes arc often stnmg to pn> 
tcct rite participaJils* Tlic Sca of Cali lee, a 
bodv of water as hcartsomc as it is heart- 
shaped, is thirteen miles long and eight 
miles wide, with a wntcr surface one-hili 
the size of Swiss loike Genova (illus. 
162I, Around this Take 680 ft* below sq:t 
level Christ carried on the greater part of 
his ministry. Mb have seen visitors to its 
shores so overwhelmed by the W'ciglit of 
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szcrcd [ncidcnbi which hiipi^cncd there 
that they could nat rcstiain tcar^ cnio- 
tion* Olherj who had no Christian aware* 
ness of its associations were rendcied 
speechless by its pcacclul bcautj'. A "TVA^’' 
would greatly change this region* 

11 >e Jordan rises in the territor)' of the 
tribe of Dan which gives the river half its 
name. Pancas, with its rushing springs on 
the western slopes of Hcnnnn joined wirii 
the melting snows of the mountain* is the 
river's source* Here for centuries amid 
prolifie groves was a cnitic shrine of the 
Hellenic Pan and the far earlier Omaanite 
nature-gods. So great a rendezvous was It 
for tlic people that Herfxi the Great in 
zo B.c. adorned Fancas witli a temple to 
Caesar Augustus, dedicated to emperor- 
woiship. Later, when Philip the 1 etrach 
inherited tliis exquisite spot, lie built a 
cilj^ here and called it, in honor of his 
ruler Tiberius and of himself Caesarea 
Philippi. Therefore* there is profound 
significance lu the fact that when Jesus 
came into the 'Tiorders of Caesarea 
Philippi,” a city' devoted to the nature cults 
and ciiiperor'warship* which as a pious Jew 
he w^ould not enter, he here carried on 
with his disciples that dialogue which gave 
birth to the Christian Church; set forth 
the nature of ttie faith which would pre¬ 
serve it; and declared for all time the cen- 
tialit>' and primacy of his person. "W'Tiq 
do men say that I the Son of Man am?** 
(Matt. i6:aj-iS). 

*'Some say John the Baptist, others 
Elijah,*' the disciples replied. 

How^ natural it was that any current pur¬ 
vey of public opinion in this section should 
be answcmd in terms of Jordan V^allcy 
characters. John the Baptist had carried on 
his ethical ministry and CCTcmanial prai> 
rices in theChor (Matt. Elijah had 
ascended into heaven and disappear^ from 
the eyes of man from the banks of the 
Jordan f!l Kings 

“But who say ye that I am?” asked Jesus. 

“Thou arc the Christ the Son of the 
living Cod*'* Tcpiicd Simon Peter. 

In this positive declaration the knockout 
blow was struck against naturc-w'orship and 
the religions devotion to human person- 
aliri' which in various forms would arise in 
every' century to lead men away from the 
understanding of the true God- 


fJOW CEOGJkAPHY AIDS BIBLE 
DNDEKSTANDING 

James 11 . Breasted dcclanal that his 
four-hour motor trip through the ancient 
Kingdom of Assyria which stretched from 
So to 100 miles along the Tigris River 
demonstrated the economic and historical 
geography of that country in such a way 
as he would have gained only hy years of 
study of maps* photographs^ and the 
de-sciiption of others. Every visitor to Pales- 
tine is aware of the new vilalit)’^ which 
comes to his Bible hy Ersthand contact 
witli its geography. An ounce of eyesight is. 
worth a ton of print. Bible students should 
always read the Scriptures with a good 
map near at liand. 'Jhe best single map we 
have found of Bible lands for 5 ic average 
student and small classroom is prepare 
by the National Geographic Society, Wash¬ 
ington, D. C. It covers all the countries 
under condderation except Creeoc and 
[taly and has smaller inserts around its 
border, emphasiring Palcsrine, Jerusalem, 
and Paul's travels. 

IDENTIFYING BIBLE SITES 

Tile location of many Bible events has 
been accurately determined. Some fraudu¬ 
lent sites have been perpetuated because 
they have been highly lucrative to natives 
and easily accepted hy gullible sisitors. 
Even such pious Jrauds have in some m- 
stanccs contributed to Chiistian faith. 
*l'he same frauds have pioicd detrimental 
to the religion of other people. Archae¬ 
ology funiLslies the authoritative answer 
for many a jilc* Sometimes a present-day 
Arabic name by the shift of letters and 
sounds gives a clue to an old biblical loca¬ 
tion. Arabic *'Banias'' is "Pancas'* of 
Christ's time; "Ain Kcdcis*' is the 
“Kadesh'* (Nura. 20:1; Dent, i :46) of the 
long Exodus sojourn. "Buseirah” in pres¬ 
ent-day Transjordan is the biblical “Boz- 
rah” (Amos i:ii). An archaeologist w'ho 
is also an et^Tnologist, as W. F. Albright 
is, speaks with the authority not only of 
the spade but also of tlie dicHonarj'. 

TELLS, WADIES, WILDERNESSES 

Every ten challenges an archaeologist, 
A “fell" is a hill shaped like a truncated 
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conCj inside of which a scries af to^^ns lie 
buried. It is formed by dcstmcti^'c forces 
of nature or man such as earthquake., warj 
or fire* Torrential rains wasJi the loose soit 
down over the demolished niasonrs', and 
ruiturc in time renders tlic burial unde¬ 
tectable except to an expert cj'c* Some¬ 
times there is a Current settlement on top 
of the mound* as at Beth^cl. Sometimes 
there is none, as at Dan, called "Tell-el- 
Kadi/^ 

A if^-adi is a s^allc)', liver, ot a rapine 
through which a stream Sows or has 
flowed. In many Palestinian channels the 
watercourse is drj' except in the rainy sea¬ 
son. In sumincr. beds of the dried-up 
streams arc often gorgeous with pink and 
vs'hitc oleanders giving color and life to die 
parched countryside. Tlicsc wadies are 
natural Inghwnj.'S for travelers. The famous 
pass over me Carmel Ridge eonncctine the 
K lari bine and Esdiadon plains over wmich 
Tuthmosis III and Ramesscs marched in 
tlicir advance from Egjpt to the Hittite 
country' and the Euplimtcs and back w^as 
used by Tiglath-pilcserj Shalmanescrp and 
Snrgon as they' svv'cpt south to the Philis¬ 
tine eiticSb It begins an tlic Plain of 
Sharon, runs in a northeast direction up 
the Wadi Arab, rises to an clsn’atinn of 
1,100 ft., and descends to Esdmelon at 
Megiddo. \\'hen tlic Philistines returned 
the ark to tlie Jews, it was placed on 2 
wagon drawn by oxen and routed through 
the \v:adi, or Vale, of Sorck. The railroad 
from Lydda to Jerusalem today follovss the 
same villcy road, utiliicing the course cut 
by streams seeking an easy descent to the 
sea. Jcmsalcm is almost bounded by undies 
which here arc of sufficient size to be 
called valleys—on the east by die Kidton 
and Jdioshaphat vnlluTS and on the soutli 
and west by the valley of Hinnom (see 
map of Jerusalem). 

Many westemets are puialcd about what 
constitutes a ^'wilderness'’ in tlicsc lands. 
Visions of vast forests must be excluded, 
'fhe Wddemess of Jiidaea, except for a 
few weeks in early spring when it is car¬ 
peted with gorgeous wild Bowens, is a dry, 
barren wnste (illus. 15^)- The soil is of 
porous limestone. The water quickly drains 
off, and the result is a desolation void of 
life and vegetation giving the appearance 
of a poek-inarked lunar landscape- WTieu 


the scapegoat was liberated in such terrain, 
tlic end of its life was inei'itahlc, even as the 
Jews in their dramatic ceremonials heliwcd 
that sin forgiven would be ended forever. 

11 lustrations i^o* 133,. 13-1,, 131 show tlie 
chief plains of Palestine: Sharon, Esdraelon, 
Genncsarct, and Ilattin. TTie latter bes at 
die foot of the noms of Ilattin, a site 
suggested as the Mount of Beatitudes. 

"UPS" AND 'DO^^'NS" OF PALESTINE 

Tlie little words '^up" and ^'down" 
make the Scriptures as pictures<|U;e as a 
Telief map. Tliey give ehics as to the loca¬ 
tion of the writer. Onlv a man already in 
the hill country' of Palestine would refer 
to going *’dow'n into Egypt" fCcn, i a:io; 

'Hie function of the following 
phiascs in the Bible is to express accurately 
the facts of geo^apiiy in this cstraorditiafv 
land and furnish evidence as to the trust' 
worthiness of the record: "down from 
Jerusalem to Jericho” (Luke 10:30): 
■'down to Capernaum" (John 
''dmATi unto Caesarea'" (Acts a5:6): “down 
from Judaea to Caesarea" [Aets ie:iQ); 
"Behold, we go up to Jcrnsalctn" (Luke 
18:3.1). Luke in liis Gospel and in the 
Acts, especially, records the ”ups" and 
■'domis'^ in Palestine. Stranger to Pales¬ 
tine, as we bdicv'c he was, tlijs Greek wjis 
so impressed, as all visitors arc even today, 
with the bnd’s topography that he faith¬ 
fully records details which hlatlhcvi- be¬ 
cause of his familiarity with his country 
fails to mention. Owing to this wide range 
of altitude, same Palestine sections have 
sub-tropical temperatures; areas like tbe 
Chor and the Dead Sea experience tropical 
beat; wliile the bigb mounbin elevations 
enjoy tbe coolness of a teinpcrate climate. 
The climates of a Cuntincnt arc here repre¬ 
sented in a tiny province to meet tlie getj- 
graphical conrlttian.s suitable to an accept¬ 
able world religion, 

rilOTOCKMC JER.US.\LEM 

TTie Psalmist recognised the photogenic 
quality of Jcmsalcm. 

E»atiful in rteiiaiiofi, the lo)- of tlie whole 
cartli 

li Mount Zton on the rides of the north. 

The eity of the grear King. 

—Ps, 48:1 
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Who has not thrilled at the first sight of 
sprauUng Jerusalem when appronched by 
automabile on tlie road from Samaria, 
Naznreth, and points north? The most 
dramatic view, however, is from the cast 
where the Blount of Olis'es^ ;<x> ft. higher 
than the walled cih', serves as llie tripod 
for n close-up telephoto impression of the 
“city of the great king’^' (ilfus. 166). This 
was the scene which no doubt accom¬ 
panied those words of Jesus when, four- 
nejang to Jcmsalmi from Bethany, be 
reached this western descent of the Mount 
of Olives and beheld the city which would 
cnjcifv' him. “O Jerusalem, jerusaiem that 
hillctli the prophets, and stonctli them 
that are sent tmto her! how often would 1 
have gpthcrod tliy children together, even 
as a hen gpth LTCth her chickens under her 
wings, and ye w^ould not!“ (Matt. 231:77). 
One night the authors walked from Jem- 
Salem over to die Mount of Olives to en¬ 
joy the stars and tlie shadowy Garden of 
Ctthscn^ane. 'llic ciK^ in imasiing pan- 
Draniic nearness lay over against us. Lights 
in a thousand homes twinkled, not as 
brilliantly as tlie stars overhead but with 
the warmth of Ini'c, home, and family life 
behind them. At tliat time there came □ 
new poignancy to those words concerning 
him who had no place to lay his head and 
denied himself a home and family to travel 
the long, long road to the cross; “They 
went every' man unto his crwii house: hut 
Jesus went unto the Mount of Olives" 
(John 7:5^; S:i) (illus. Geography 
supplies the true emotional color to sucli a 
passage of Scripture. 

CARMEL COMTST AXD IT. >L S. 

" REPULSE" 

On Sunday morning, July 24, ig^S, one 
of the authors of this book attended dtnne 
service on ll.M.S. “Repulse” as it lay at 
dock in ITaifa harbor. Canvases were 
stretched aft on the deck of tliis mighty^ 
British biittlc-wagpn; hu^ 12-In. guns 
extended like rafters under the camas and 
over the heads of the ship^s officers and 
crew who assembled for w^orship. (The 
"Repulse” was sunk by the Japanese off 
the coast of Mabysta on December lo, 
1941, with great loss of life.) That July 
elnirch service was most impressive and 


represented Britisli religious spirit at its 
best. Hic captain read Ltic Scripture lesson. 
W'ilhoijl any omissions he read with in¬ 
telligent familiarity every one of the forty- 
five verses of I Kings iS. The men under 
such Commanding leadership followed 
eagerly the details of the narrative of 
Elijahcontest with the priests of Baal 
On Mount CarmcL After prayers and a 
hymin led by the band the chapkiin took 
cner. He, too, knciv his Bible, as well as 
the geography of tlic section. Haifa is 
built On a northeastern slope of the Carmel 
Ridge where it plunges into the sea [illus, 
ic^J, Tlie chaplain pointed to the Car¬ 
melite monaster)' near the top of the head¬ 
land, said to bo built over the cave where 
Elijah once lived. Then he drew the atten¬ 
tion of his men to a point a few miles 
down tlic ridge where, according to tradi¬ 
tion, the trial of faith and fire took place. 
As be continued to narrate the dramatic 
episode involving King Ahab, the prophet 
Elijah, and the defeated priests of l^al, 
the congregation was able to see under the 
guns of the ''Repulse,” on llic distant 
eastern shores of the bay, Uie mouth of 
tlic Ris'er Kishon along whose banks the 
priests had met their death. Chaplain J. R, 
Scarff of the “Rcpnhe” that day used the 
environs of Haifa harbor not only for pur¬ 
poses of Chrisliim education but for deep¬ 
ening the allegiance of his hearers to Cod 
and the eternal Tealitics of the spirit. 
Among the sites constantly employed to¬ 
day by rcliglous-minded pilgrims who find 
that here gcogiaphy deepens faith are the 
Shepherds' Kidd lielow Bethlehem (illus. 
185), the unconventional Armenian Gor- 
rlcn of Gctliscmanc, the slopes of the 
Mount of Olives facing Jerusalem (illus- 
166), fishermen^s boats for hire on the Sea 
of Galilee (illus. ifii), and the rocky 
mound of Mars Hill in Athens (illus. 
24^), Informal religions scrv'iecs arc fre¬ 
quently held in all these places. 


THE TOPOGRAPHY OF TffE 
PROAfrSED L,AND 

JOSnL7A'S CAWAW 

Tlic Book of Joshua, chapters 13-21, is 
the most "gengraphicar' sceh’on of tlie 
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Old 'I'ciitanicnL It is 3 detailed description 
of Fals-'srinc as it was divided among the 
twelve tribes. Robert II. Pfeiffer sav’s: 
“Altliougit the topographical iiifurraatiorL 
con tallied therein is worthless for the time 
of )oshua. it is nevertheless valnablc. P’s 
description of Canaan^ dating from the 
6fth ccnttiry h.c* but cmployir^ earlier 
data» is the earliest and inost detailed avalh 
□hie." This ancient Bacdclicr has proiided 
generals like Napoleon and AllenbirV gcog- 
raphors^ archaeologists, and travders in 
every centuw witli acentate in formation ^ 

MOSES' VISTA FROM PISGAlt 

On one of their visits to Palestine the 
authors motored to Mount Nebo in Frans- 
fordan, associated with the last days of 
Moses. The Israelites on tlic final lap of 
their wanderings had by tlieir approach 
from the cast risen gradually on tlie plati^u 
of Moab to die ridge, two miles long and 
unc-half mite broad, whicli suddenly drops 
z,6oo ft. dmvn to the Jfndan Valley. iTie 
topography gave them a brealli-tatmg l icw 
of the Promised Land, the first si^it of 
I heir future home and the last and only 
suiv'cy cv^cr permitted Moses. V'e stopped 
our car on the rock trail w hich was called 
a road^ about 200 ft. below the surv'cyor's 
stones nraikitig Mount Nebo. Alone we 
climbed to this height^ seeking the silence 
and the solitude of such a sacred historic 
spot. But before w'C arrived at the stone 
marker, we were joined by three Arabs in 
rustcolored abas wlici sprang fromi no. 
where and proceeded to take charge of our 
obvious irincran. Tlicy' were friendly fel¬ 
lows who.^ wdiifc tending their flocks of 
eaiiicls, had spied our approach atsd pro¬ 
ceeded to make themselves indispensable, 
'iltre Neho, Moses he sleep,'' the eldest 
saitU as tlie younger man proceeded to 
illustrate with folded hands and inclined 
head the pose of the rccuuibcnt loiw^glver. 
"Tlicre, on Ras Sidehiih fPisgahl Moses 
look, Nloscs lit, no go jcnasakni. He slcqi 
here, Nebo/' Moutst Pisgah, aoo ft. below 
Mount Nebo, at the termination of this 
peninsula']ike plateau wliich drops down 
into the Ghor, unmistikahly offer^ Mn^ 
the siew par tireellcncc, which the Scrip¬ 
ture discriminatingly declares. All the gen¬ 
eralizations of Dent. were before 
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us. Irna^fiation liad to supply for us, as 
w’cll as fur the ancient wTitenf, the location 
of the Mediterranean Sea in the west. Our 
unsolicited guides xiddcd some specific de¬ 
tails to the Bible narrative, 'lliq^ pointed 
to Bcthlehemj and to tlic towers 011 
Olivet's Mount of AseensEon, 2,600 ft. 
above sea Irach To the iioith we saw the 
mouth of the wadi, where the Brook 
cberith flcwvs into the fordan. Beyond 
were the hills of Samaria and Galilee, and 
still fjrtliei: iiortli the tow'cring l^banons 
and snow-capped Mount Hcmion, hidden 
in summer mists. Tliat drop of over 1,^00 
ft- from the top of the Judaean hills to 
the depths of the Jordan V''allc>% with its 
tvi'istiiig ribbon of green foliage and the hot' 
looking Dead Sea dancing with mirages, 
can be compared only with America's 
Grand Canyon :ind similar breath-taking 
phenomena of die earth's surface (illijs. 
125), Ai w’c stood enthralled, an airplane 
overhead intoned its modcru chant over 
one of the Bible's unclianging scenes. Dur¬ 
ing World V'ar II a specialist in rcH^'ous 
education on bis way back to .Atnerica 
after completing his mission of mercy in 
China wTotc us: *'On the long founiey 
from China, Just a few days befort: Christ, 
mas, w^e flew over the Jn^an Vallqv^ and 
landed on the Dead Sea. V'e ^^tnl^d sec 
Jerusalem and Uie liiTls of Bvlhlthein be¬ 
yond. Nineteen hundred years ago Joseph 
and Mary' were traveling Wer these same 
hills on tliat long, tiresome journey from 
Nazareth. It look them days. It tJXik us 
minutes. But those days ended in the birth 
of Jesus Christ, the Prince of Peace." 

C£OCRf\Pf A.N'D /£SUS 

Tlie geography of Palestine influenced 
Jesus. laving at Nazareth with Megiddo, 
tlic "Gettysbure" of tlie Jewish people, 
just over the hills from his boyhood home, 
he formulated the law which charactcrizci 
vi’ar, as '':dl they that take the sword shall 
perish wlh the sword" fM,ilt, 26:5=1!. 
Manv of his utterances rceeis'cd dramatic 
ciiiphasls, as, when conversing vrith the 
woman at the well at Sychnr. he pointed to 
near-by Mount CerLzini, the lioty Mount 
of [he Samaritans, and said, "Neither in 
this moimtam nor in Jerusalem shall ye 
worship Hie Father'' fjohn 4:21). Great 
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sermons by famous dii'incs been based 
on such su^cslive geographical phtaics 
of tlic Gospel narratives as ^'and he must 
needs pass ihrough Samaria^^ (JoIiHi 4:3,); 
"He steadfastly set lus face to go to Jeru- 
salcni" (Lube Q:31); "^^Go tell my brethren 
that tlaey depart into Calilccr^ there shall 
tltcy sec me" f.VIatt. :iS;io). 

TROGENri ORS 

But even more c]iallengii]| tu study are 
llie geographidal forces which vitally can- 
tribilled to the nature of Christ through 
hb progenitors^ Matthew' and Luke eiri' 
phastzed the Judaean origin of Jesus. Both 
genealogies,, that of Matt^ 1:1-16, recorded 
from the standpoint of Mary, and that of 
Luke 3:23-31, from the standpoint of 
Joseph^ aim to idcntiE' Jesus with tlie line¬ 
age of Da\idH T'hc joumey of Mary and 
Joseph from Nazareth back to Bethldieni 
so that Joseph might enroll ^'in his own 
city" in obedience to the edict of Caesar 
Augustus further substantiates the Judaean 
origin of Clmiit^s family tree. Matthew 
uses Old Testament r^uotations from 
Judaeans prophets {Matt, 2;6), and Luke 
records utterances of those contemporary' 
with Jesus [Luke I'dg) to empharize tlac 
importance of Christ's southern Palcstiniani 
birthright. Geography furnished certain 
deEnitc influences making possible tTie 
bittlr of the Son of JIad in this region. 

Judaea, because of its mountains, liad a 
greater degree of security' than any other 
section of Palestine. The brief sim'cy of 
tins section of Palestine earlier lu the 
chapter lifts pointed out her natural hul' 
warks, Tire Philistines, in spite of their 
superior mililn'iri' iinplcmeots, w'crc never 
able to overrun Judaea. Its ravines, cai'cs, 
and mountain defenses, were barriers which 
eould be held by PJavjd^s EuerrrUa vs-arriors. 
Even texlay llie streets of old Jerusalem, 
faithful to its earlier pattern, arc too nar* 
row for wheck'd vehicles fillus, ic)6L 
Chariots, the ancestors of the modem tank, 
were never extensively used in tile hill 
country' but were confined generally to 
such Icv'cl terrain as the Maritime and 
Esdradon plains. Wliile mountains did 
not eliminate all wars from Judaea^ bis¬ 
tort’ records how' Jerusaiern: s^'a.s repeatedly 
iixcmpt from tnvarions. Alexander the 


Great cn route to Egj'pt sal sev'cn montJis 
outside Tyre in an obstinate siege, and 
when it fell, 30,000 Phocniciauis were 
taken as slaves. Coza after hvo months of 
resistance met a similar Fate, Judaea and 
Jerusalem high up in the protected hills 
were not visited by the Macedonian con¬ 
queror. 'Hie military strategy employed by 
Vespasian, Saladiii, and AHenby dictated 
that these heigh 1$ had to be approached 
on three sides before the capture of Jeru¬ 
salem was possible. It svas mdltarily a 
costly and long-draw'n-out process. And 
then what? Judaea was not always w'orth 
the effort. The great military invaders of 
antiquity looked upon Judara a$ a chest 
with little ill it {II Kings ^4M5) except 
the temple treasures and palace trophies 
such as Shishak of Kgypt carried off {I 
Kings 16). The archarxjlogical 

Ends in ralestine consist largely of pots¬ 
herds and domestic un piemen Is, valueless 
except to scientists. No rich Tut-ankb- 
amun treasures of gold and jewels have 
been found in the Holy T.and. Judaea's 
richest recovered treasure may be the Ikxid 
Sen Scrolls. Why should invaders waste 
time cotitending against people who were 
so well protected by nature and had little in 
riches and stores to give up W'hcn sub¬ 
dued? 

The sum of all these complex factors 
developed a securilydo^ing quality of 
character which was hardy, courageotis. 
and continuous. Tlic nortliern Kingdom, 
centering in the domains of Ephraim, 
Mnnas^ich, and Is^char, w'as not only 
more fertile blit more easily oicmm and 
had much to offer an invader, Ahab and 
Herod bad their palaces here in the lap 
of LracFs natural plcnh', Amos, bom at 
Tekoa in Judaea, was horrified at the 
luxury' of ivory palaces and the golden 
prosperity of the north as compared wnlb 
the simple life of hardship and hard work 
ill which he had been reai^. These factors 
account for the early fall, captiv'iti', and dc- 
struction of Israel hy the Babylonians, 
However poor the grain harv'ests^ Judaea's 
crop of spiritual seers nev'er failed. The toll 
Call of prophets, poets, and patriots who 
were born among or mintstcred to the 
jews of Judaea 15 as follows: in the eighth 
centur)' a.c. Amos, Isaiah, and Micah; in 
the sev'cnth cenUirv^ Zephaniah. Nahum, 
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134, Pblu of Gciinttarett wkh Ils tral colony of bedouin fjnncis. At left coiiiet is tlit So of 
Galilee. At lop, m the dlstllice near center, the IloinJ uf ILildn. 



153. Wilderness of Judaea, looting like a lunar Jandiicnpe. Here Jesus withs-lood temptation. And 
here the scapegoat in Jewish I'cmplc ceremontaU svas released to die for the sins of the people. 
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lTabal:kul;» ;ind JcTCmmh; in 
ccnturj' Ezekiel, the Second Hag- 

gai, and Zechariah; in the fifth century 
hTaLachi and Obsdiah; in the fourth ceti' 
tury Joel. Tlic northern kingdom mini' 
bered amOTie her seers only such names as 
Elijah, Elisha, and Hosea. Such local 
geographical considerations arc extrcrnely 
sibl in any appraisal of tlic Jcs^isli back¬ 
grounds of Jesus. 

Jerusalem ssns captured by Kebuthad- 
ne7J.ar in 586 b,C. (II Kin^ 2.^110^2 5). 
The northern kingdom had been destroyed 
and its people dispersed 1^6 years before. 
Abte-bodied men who had come frOEii all 
sections of Judaea to help defend the capi¬ 
tal were taken to Babylon. Psalm 1 ^7 e.t’ 
presses the early despondenqf due to this 
geographical change. But the sturdy roll 
gious ii'itahty^ of the phs'sically hardy group 
persisted. Jcsvish practices iueh as circum¬ 
cision, fasting. obser\'ancc of the Sabbath, 
and pmver were faithfully preserved. The 
study of the Scriptures, the multiplication 
of sacred books, and tlic wowing impor¬ 
tance of the scribes were all a part of the 
Captisuty period- lliis adversity' only 
deepened Jewish patriotic and religious 
feelings. To the high landers of Judaea 
the experience was merciy hardship in an¬ 
other form. In catastrophe they' were being 
schooled for the cross. 

In 5^3 B.c. Babylon fell before the 
prowess of Cyrus of Persia, Tliis nciiV con¬ 
queror, a devotee of Zoroaster and his 
religious tolerance, knew the foliy of trying 
to enslave by force alien pcfjples and so 
permitted tlie Jews who desired to return 
to Judaea to do so. Many were as un¬ 
willing to Icmc Babylon, where they- had 
In fifty- years become deeply entrenched 
In lucrative business, as some American 
Jews are to leave the United States even 
lor their Zionistic dreams in modem Pales- 
line. Those wlio did return under Nehc- 
miah and later leaders rebuilt the temple, 
instituted marriage reforms in the interest 
of prtsers'ing the integrity of the Je\vl&h 
race, and kept the fires of faith bum mg on 
the hills of Judaea. Erom such a con- 
bn nous stream of religious influence and 
faith, rising from the tribe of Judah, tlic 
southern kingdom, came Jesus Christ. "In 
the fullness of time'* and by no geographi¬ 
cal accident Jesus ViUS bom in Betlileherii 
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of Judaea of the house of David in 

c.6 B,C. 

THE INEXPLICABLE CHRIST 

Whth all these geographical factots 
there lemaini, howTver, much that is un¬ 
accounted foi in jesui. He w-as so very 
much greater thsui the best of his race or 
his progenitors. He not only ''breaks 
through language and escapes,'* as the Ahc- 
torian days of ihetoric and polished phrase 
said of him. hut. in lb esc times of biological 
analysis, sociological theory-, and geograph¬ 
ical study, science fails to explain him. 
Science is alvs-ay^ confronted with, and 
forced to acknowledge, hci liinilntlotis- 
She docs not pose as tlie great "know-it- 
all." She goes so far and then stops be¬ 
fore the Unknown which often icmains 
the Unknowable. Mark has nothing to say 
about the birth or origin of Jesns. Tlio 
explanation of the personality whose work 
he so painstakingly described ssiis beyond 
his power to analyze. In spite of all 
Christas superior qualities svhieh the first 
Gospel, especially, was glad to relate to 
the Jcrsi.sh race and tlic tribe of Judah, 
there wa.s something about him which was 
supcrracial, su|x‘rhuman. incapable of cs- 

f daiiation. Even the physician Luke with 
tis knowledge of the ordinary- processes of 
birth did not accord Christ an ordinary- 
origin. Tlic apulogietic value of the story 
of lire A'irgin birth in both Matthew 
(1:18^25^) and Luke is found in 

their realization that Jesus was greater than 
what geography or his gifted race alone 
could produce. This ston- of his super¬ 
natural origin corresponds perfectly to the 
clement of mysleiy- and the intxpHcabIc 
which science not only admits is iti tire 
personality- nf Clirisl but is still all about 
us in this scientific age, just beiond our 
knoiA'n w-ays. 'HiereForc, just as the genea¬ 
logical trees in the Matt. i;i-i6 and Luke 
5:25-38 correspond to our acceptance of 
gcogrjphy as making a contribution to 
Christ, just so docs the story- of the A'Trgin 
birth convey the conviction that beyond 
the scientific tnowablc factors in bis origin 
there was the participation of something 
supcrseicfitific^—the unknowable, the in¬ 
explicable, which John called "Gc«l" 
(John 1:1-14). word became flesh," 
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ADDITIONAL BIBLE 
REFERENCES 

river went qut of Eden” (Gen. zjio) 

tbc>’ ]oumcycd from the east, they 
found 3 plain in the tind of Shinai; and 
thej^ dwelt tJiere” (Gen. 11:2) 

"we journeyed from Horcb, and went 
through all the great and Icmble ivildef' 
ness which ye saw * * * and we came to Ka- 
desh-bamca" (Deut. 1:19) 

"the Arabah bc>^ond the Jordan eastward^ 
e\’Cti unto the sea of the Arahah^ under 
the slopes, (or springs) of Pisgah'* (Deul 
-iA 9 ) 

"between the passes^ by which Jonathan 
sought to go Cft'er unto die Philistines' 
garrison, there w^as a rocL)^ crag" (I Sam. 

H 4 ) 


^Thc mountains rose, the ^‘alleys srnL 
down” (Ps. 104:8) 

"at >,lichrnash lie layeth up his baggage; 
they art gone cn'cr the pass” (Isa. lonS,- 

29 ) 

"This very day he shall halt at Nob; ht 
sbaketh lus hand at the mount of the 
daughter of Zion, the hill of JemssJem*' 
(Isa. 10:32) 

"besought him that he would come denvn 
[to CapemauniJ, and heal his son” (John 

4=47) 

"Jesus went up to Jemsalem" (John 511) 

"He w-ent through Syria and Cilicia^ con¬ 
firming the ehurches” (Acts 15:41) 

"Corac over into MacedO'nia, and help 
tis" [Acts 16 : 9 ) 
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SECTION 11 


HOMES 


And ihc}’ went unto Hicir own honitr. 

—I Sam. 


[iitrodMC^ion 
Cave Haines 

Interior of a Cavchomc 
retiures of the Cave-home 

Entrance^ Protective WaH^ Hearth, 
Inner Recesses 

Revolatiom from hfoimt Carmel Cav^-homes 
Cave of the Kids, at Wadi el-Mu^harah 
Bfblieal Caves 

Dungeon-eaves, Worship Places, Tombs 
'Pent-homes 
Materials 

Pitching the Tent 
Inside the Tent-home 
Equipment 
Tents in Scripture 
Tlic Tent of Meeting 
Hooies in Settled Sites 
Mud Houses 

Sun-drkd and Fire-bahed Brict, Binding 
Btiek with Straw, "City of ErieliS 
Straw*” 

Eartiest Escavated Houses; Jericho 


Stone Houses 
Fjitcrior Features 

CourHrLrd, Doors, Roof. Ciiest Chnni- 
hcr. Parapet, Outer Stairwny, Tcnaecs, 
Window* 

Iiiterior 

FlwHS, Shape and AxTangemcni of 
Rooms 

Furnishings of Typical Peasant Hornes 
In the Animals^ Quarters 
On the .Mastahy' 

Baking Equipment, Bedrolls, Sleeping 
Mats, Clay Couches, Cradles, Stools; 
Beu^iers, Stoves; Brooms: Lamps, Candie- 
sticti, Lanterns; Table Mats, Sop Dishes. 
Tables; Tools for Men and Women 
Greek and Roman Homes 
An ,\ncient Persian Home 
An Egyptian Pabceliome 

Additional Bible Refcictitq!, 

Bibliography 


INTRODUCTION 

Man in Palestine today still uses tnrciy 
prificrpal type of shelter occupied in Bible 
dmes: the gtotto^hDme mhcrited from 
prehistoric people, the hairy' tent of the 
wandering shepherd like Abraham, the 
leafy booths enjoyed in summer hardest 
6elds, the mud and cky-brick village home 
of the Imvlandcr, and the courtyard or 
cubical type of stone house erected by the 
highlander. 

Successive eJtca^’a lions by a ghksy of 
brilliant archaeologists and pakeontolO' 
gists have piled up recent information about 
the homes of man in Falcstine since be¬ 
fore the daw'll of histor)'. This information 
is a part of what C, C, McCown calls 
'The most complete and continuous picture 


of human history available," Man appeared 
in Asia before he reached Africa and 
Europe. Tlic same river valleys, the Tigris' 
Euphrates and the Nile, which nre asso* 
dated with man's early gropings after God 
have also given us records of his earliest 
homes, Bethlehem, birthplace of fesus, 
has in its vicinity some of the earliest caves 
occupied in Palestine, with traces of 
animals from the first ice age and tools pos¬ 
sibly from the hands of prc-ChcIlean man 
(c,ioo,ooo or 125,000 years ago), William 
F* .Mbriglit believes that the ^t "stone 
artifacts’” or toohworked stone thus far 
found in the Near East must be at least 
200^000 years old, dating from, before the 
time of the earliest cave dwellers whose 
rdics have Ixitn discovered thus far. 
Grottoes in the Judaean hills and in the 
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hills of Galilee near Nazareth are still used 
ioT homes by sMJry poor fanulies, although 
such abodes arc becoming exceptional 
^sath the derelopmcTit oI motor highways 
and irnproved economic condition of tlic 
casant fdlahin. Perhaps Joseph's family 
ad a Nazareth cave for shelter or for a 
lower story where animals were folded. 

CAVE-HOMES 

Tire archaeology' of Bible buds carries 
us bads far bey'ond "the time when man 
made any dwellings at all/’ according to 
Millar Burrows (see What (Mean These 
Storres?). No schobr prcsimrcs to set a date 
for tlie Erst river-terrace cavc-home in tlic 
Miiddte East. Possibly 150,000 years ago 
primitive man drove out prehistoric ani¬ 
mals from caven^s they' had occupied. 
Tlicre he set up his Fabeolithie house¬ 
hold at the time svlicn mind, art. and in¬ 
dustry were dawning upon bcctling-brovvcd 
humanity'. Tlie first short, stally tenants 
of cavcrris along high wadies, or streams* 
in tlie hill country of Palestine had not 
even ]earned to sliape natural stones for 
convenient tools. 'Fhey used hammer- 
shaped stones for hammers and hnife- 
shaped stones for knives. M''ilh rounded 
stones they grenmd on a loigcr, saddle- 
shaped stone die grain they were begin- 
ning to cultivate. 

Howcv'cr, the real eavc-liomc period in 
Palestine began in the Fabeolithie Age. 
VVe feel better acquainted with families of 
tliis period, for tliey have left evidence 
of their activities, '^fhey were hunters who 
spent most of their time in the open, 
along the Maritinie Plain or along lire Sea 
of Galilee, I'licv were beginning to farm. 
But in rainy, cold seasons diey took to the 
rust-colored dolomitic limestone cliffs of 
Mount Carmel, for example, or those at 
Gezer. At Lichish in southern Judaea 
families had cave-homes in the Early 
BTorize Age (3500 s.c.) near the later 
eitt’ site of the frontier forlrcss-tovi'n of 
Lachish, bcsii^pd by Nebuchadnezzar. 

INTERIOR OF CAXTidlOME 

TTie interior of an average cavc-hoine 
was about 50 ft. wide and 6 ft. high. Na¬ 
ture’s dimensions were not improv'M upon 


unless a clan grew too large for comfort 
in tlie cliff apartment. But sometimes the 
energetic Neolithic headmen chipped off 
the damp, checsclikc sraUs of tiieir cave¬ 
il oines with hammers and made e.xtra 
ehambers or passagcw'av's. 

URES OF THE CAVE HOME 

Entrance was occasionally by means of a 
hole in the top of the cave, from which 
crude, narrow steps led. down into the in¬ 
terior. Yet usually, as in the famous Cave 
of the Valley (Mucha ret cl-Wad) de¬ 
scribed below, we round a high front 
central dotir with ttvo wiiidow-like open¬ 
ings, the left one of which bad been made 
into an additional door, probably in the 
Middle .Ages. 

Protccricin for the cave faniGy was pro¬ 
vided by a stone wall barricading the en¬ 
trance. (See foreground of accompanying 
picture of Mugharet cl-AVad, for masonry' 
of Nattifian man’s wall defending his Cfive- 
homc.) Human enemies and prowling ani¬ 
mals tespocted such defense, especially 
when torches were lighted in die near-by 
entrance. Certainly, one of the greatest 
advantages of cave dwellings was the sense 
of rocky security tliey' gave. Little wonder 
that die Crusader architects* building 
their pabce at Athlit three miles north of 
Mugharet el-M’ad irj the ihirleenlh cen¬ 
tury', gave their structure a free-standing 
facade facing the Mcditciratiean but ran 
the back wall straight into the solid rock. 
'Hie sea protected them from the front 
and nature's limestone bulwark from the 
rear. 

'Hie hearth of tlie cave family was at 
the operring of the grotto w'hcrc smoke 
could escape. Or it w-as just bey'ond tlie 
threshold, where women sewed with bone 
needles, making animal pelts into garments 
and coverings, where they cooked the food, 
nursed their diildicn, and made their 
Erst Crude bead ornaments. Men there 
w’orked flints for hunting and early agri¬ 
cultural efforts. Tire inner recesses of the 
cave were not popular fur family use. They 
were too eerie but were useful as storage 
places for grains, meat, and fish. And 
priests used the secluded comers for their 
cult rites. At Cczcr the inner portions of 
eaves were used for crcraariori of the dead; 
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bitf of charred bone and vestiges of colder 
bai'c been found there where non'Seraitic 
l^ople had live-d. 

aEVELVTIONS FROM ^FOUNT CARMEL 

CAVE FFOMES 

Spectacular mfoimatiDii about dctaLls oF 
Palestine ca%‘e life Jins been found by 
llicodore McCouti in the Cave of t/ic 
Kids on Mount Carmel, svliicb yielded 
skeletons of sc^'cral huge Fakicolithic men 
(c,iQo>ooo years ago) ^ and by Dorothy Cur- 
rod und her associates in the scries of 
eaves at A^'udi cI-Afug^barah (V'^alley of the 
Caves) south of Haifa (see VoL I of 
Joint Expedition of British School of 
vVrchacotogv' in Jerusalem and ATiicricun 
School of Prehiitoric Research. Dorothy 
A. E. Garrod and Doiothca A. M. Bates). 
Dorothy Garrod's sequence of dLico\'erics 
in the difF only U50 ft. abo\^ the little 
landlocked plain along tlie Sea of the 
Ancients is one of the most romantic 
chapters of cave life in the world. Priority 
of information about Ncandertlial man 
has shifted from EnroiK to tlic Middle 
East. 

WTicii quarries soudi of Haifa along the 
ridge of Mount Carmel isTL-re being tapped 
for stone to build the harbor of this neyi' 
]>ort of Falestiue, E. T, Richmond, Direc¬ 
tor of Antiquities, suspected from ciridcnce 
on the terrace m front of a scries of cave 
openings that rich material might be found 
within. For several seasons Mis Gurrod 
and her stafls investigated and \me re- 
wnrded with finding not only enough Nti- 
tufian vestiges (e. 10,000 years old) to es¬ 
tablish the lit 3 h between Neanderthal man 
and modem man (Homo sapiens), but 
also thirteen culture lei'cls giving the 
sequence of Stone Age chroiiolog)' from 
the Thyasiun Age on. 

Tlirce openings of el-Afugharuh 

lead into tlie Mughurct cl-W^jd fCuvc of 
the Valiev), the Miigharct cs-Siikhiil 
(Cave of die Kids), and the Mugliaret 
et-Tabun (Cavt: of the Oven). The firiit 
of these three appears in illustration r 
In it tlie remains of cultures from recent 
and Bronze .\ge periods down to the 
Upper Lcr-alloisoMotisFerian fe. 40.000 
years ago) have been found. One of the 
choicest treasures is a rcinarLibly fine 


young fawn carved on the cod of a Ixjiie 
arrow-straighlcncr. All sorts of Natufian 
flint scrupers. sickle blades, borers, and 
picks, were found in layer B of this period. 
Prohlic finds in bone pvoints for awls, and 
harpoons, sickles with earned bone handles, 
and pendants and necklaces of bone ha^e 
been made, Dramutie tvidtnce of primiti^'c 
people's taste for personal adonimcnt has 
come foriJi from skulls still wearing their 
headdress of dentellinm shells* and neck¬ 
laces of similar material—articles looking 
oddly like costume Jewelry on sale today 
in American shops, yet made in the Upper 
and Lower Natufian .Age. A necklace of 
bone pendants lying bclosv the angle of an 
ancient human |luv in a Mount Carmel 
cave shows how man was begiuiiiug to 
grope after the artistic. 

The arrangement of "rooms'^ in the 
Cave of tlie Valley at Wadi cl-Mng^arah 
is ro-calirtg. Tire first chamber in tliesc 
ciystalline limestone cliffs is about 50 ft. 
by 45 ft, TTiis opens intu an inner roorn 
nieasuring jo ft. by -4 ft. 'Ihe latter opens 
into a deep alcove and a lofty' corridor ex¬ 
tending 200 ft. into the shoulder of Mount 
Carmel. .At its Inner end the corridor 
widens into four more chambers, Ttie nxif 
nf the whole was pbrmt 30 ft, high from 
floor to ceiling before cKcai'atioii of Ibc 
successive layers of occupation had begun. 

use the family made of these 
spacious chambers we can only conjecture. 
The presence of an intermittent spring 
inside the caxe in.^de it c^cialiy desirable 
for habitation by men of the Old Stone 
Age and later tenants, whose hearth fires 
are indicated by charcoal fragmcTits re- 
ccntlv found. No wonder this cave is con- 
stdered the key' to the prehistory of the 
entire Middle East. And. in the Cave of 
die Kids on Mount CarmcL Tht^odorc 
McCowiv has found eight giant human 
skeletons dating from 0.>0.000 years ago. 
PaJcanfhropus Palesrintis is the name 
given these Qirmd men. 

TJic Cave at Shukba in western Judaea 
is also a Palaeolithic shelter of man. 

W'alls of cave-homes were ustialtv left 
without decoration, although cnide graffiti, 
or frescoes, have been found in the Gezer 
eaves, 'llicy diow' men plowing, an animal 
among rcod.s, and various cave customs, 
Tales tine cave artists csidcntly did nut 
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athiin. tlic high aiti!$tie excellence of Cro- 
NEgnon men, wlio painted tlicir ca^'c 
walls with bison and Tcindecr jn France^ 
The cxlcniivc eaves at Beit Jibrin between 
Bethldicm and Lachish in southern 
fudaca,. wTuch were used as late as Cm- 
sadcf tinic-s [thirteenth ccnltir)') bear 
Christian svmbnb and inscriptions, as do 
the /akariya caves at Khirbet eh"Ain which 
arc adorned wutli Christian crosses. 

Furniture could not be tSL-pcclcd in the 
early cave-homes. Vet a rock-cut divan 
has been found in the important Caves of 
Ophel under ttic southeast brow of Jeni- 
salem's pEtcan near the hEtorie fountiiiii 
which K^mc the Virgin's Fount or Pool 
or Cmon. water iiuiy have attracted the 
first cave people to this hEloric site later 
walled by the Jebusites, w'hose fortifica¬ 
tions David breached and repaired after his 
conqiiest* we see by courses of stone 
unco’r'cred there in onr owm time. In one 
Ophel ca,\'c Captain Parker found pottery- 
dating not later Uian 25:00 or 2000 a.c. 
Ill CSC vessels were made by Amorites who 
by that time werg advanced enough to live 
in fenced cities and who emploved the 
caves not as homes but as burial places 
or siorage Centers, Pottery was made by 
men of the New Stone Age (Neolithic) 
for water jars and cooking pots. ^V^1cn un¬ 
baked it looked like ground meal and was 
called by its discoverers “porridge ware," 
dark-gray in color, with chips of flint and 
quartz embedded. One layer was placed 
upon another until the desired s^izc w-as 
reached. Oivc people living abotit 3000 
B.c. were ^'comhing’' designs onto their 
wjirc with wooden or brjne combs whose 
teeth made parallel lines. The rosc-ctu'crcd 
vessels of Bronze Age Cy^prus are examples, 
one of which is treasured by the authors. 

IJliJLICAL CAVES 

Tlic Old Testament speaks of no fami¬ 
lies living in eaves, except in emergency, 
as was die ease in tlic story of Lot [Gen, 
i{j:5o), or of Elijah flight to a cave on 
Aiount Hoteb [I Kings i£):i5), or of 
David's hiding in the Cave of ArlulEm (I 
Sam. 22 mL When once Palestine man 
liad left his cave-home, he returned to it 
only in time of siege or in tlie course of 
hia ow-n ad^'ance on enemy territory, a$ at 


Gezer, jcrusalcm. or the j'Xmoritc forts in 
the Plain of Fsdradon (see Duncan, 
Digging Up Bibl/caJ History-). Tlie te- 
markable escape of [esus from those who 
tried to toss him headlong nut of hilly 
Nazareth (Luke 4:29-30) may be ex¬ 
plained by his use of a Galilean cave 
ramiliar since boy-hood. 

Feopk east of the Jordan continued to 
use rock shelters at the south end of die 
Dead Sea. W'd read in Gen. 14:6 that the 
Horites (now believed to be Humans) 
lived in "their mount Seif, unto El-paran, 
wliich is by the Avildcmcss." To die moun¬ 
tain of tlrese cave dwellers Esau in patri' 
arehal times is tliought to have fled, and 
from dreir Lairs his descendants (Dent. 
2M2) “succeeded” after driving out the 
Horitc cave tribes. It was to Mount Hor 
that Mosc^ led j'^aron on die ev-e of his 
death and there invested Eleaztr with 
.Aaron's priesdy robes (Num. 20:26), 

Cave dw'dlcrs in Uie rose-red rock-cut 
city of Petra, between Mount Seir and llie 
Reid Sea, continued to occupy their unique 
troglodyte city- down to the 5th and 6th 
centuries before ChrEt and on into Roman 
times, ITicy dominated a rich trade-route 
intersection of caravan trains and amassed 
wealth compilable only to that of the 
desert port. Palrnyia. Behind the remark¬ 
able rock-cut tumbs and theaters erected 
by these Nabataean cave dwellers in 
Graeco-Roman tiimc.s, dicrc runs a ^seinat- 
ing thread of history- going back to the 
caravan-controllers of Aio$cs^ time, who 
"visited their brethren, the children of 
Esau," and pleaded v,ith the King of tlie 
Edomites to let the wandering Hebrew 
tribes pass through his land along the 
"king's liighvA-ay” wittiout turning aside, 
right Or left^ or cv-cti using the wells for 
their flocks. But the King of the Edomites 
was as adamant in his control of the 
passage (Num, 20:21) as modem Turkey 
is at the Dardanelles. Mrs. Steuart Er- 
skine^s k^anishcd Cities of Arabia has in¬ 
teresting material On Petra Cave-homes. 

Dungeon-cat'es were quarters of prison- 
en. Jeremiah was kept in a cell of "the 
dungeon house" of King Zedekiah at Jeru¬ 
salem for many davs, until the monarch 
sent for him to tell whether he had re¬ 
ceived any communication from Jehovah 
(Jcr. 37:16, 17). Dry- cisterns were pLo 
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u^cd as places ui confinciiicnt. 'Ilic s:iinc 
prophet v^-as "let down by cords" into 
the “dungeon of Malchijah the 
son^ that was in the court of tine guard" 
{Jef. This Jerusalem dungeon may 

have been like one we saw in Cairo— 
fonnerly a well. Yet out of tlie dungeon 
depth Sj jeretniah CT^cbiiued something like 
tlie Psalmist's words, 

lie brought me up out of u horrible pit. 
out of the miry clay; 

And lie set my feet upon a Tfjck, and 
established my goitigs. 

“Ps. 40: j, 1 

A “Grotto of Jeremiah" is shos^m in Jeru- 
salem today bentath ''Cordon's Cal vary.” 
Caves above tlie Dead Sea yielded pticc^^ 
Biblical and Sectarian manuscripts. 

Caves as places of worship were used in 
earliest times. Long before Phoenicians 
used their coastal caves for worship centers 
of the Venus and Adonis cult, and long 
before tlie Italians at Cumae and Delphi 
heard oracles spoken by priests whispering 
from one cave to another to give to eredu' 
lous belicv'CTS the au’csome oracles, cave 
dwellers in Palestine vs'cre worshiping in 
ufidergronnd shines at Gc^cr, And^ as we 
have said al>ove. Neolithic Families were 
cremating their dead and burying them in 
the caves svhere they continued to Iwc. 

The sepulchre in the cavc-homc is in- 
dicated at ^^^adi chMugJiarali^ where in¬ 
fant and adult skeletons were found buried 
in extended Form, head to foot, in the 
NatuEan period. Another technique was 
the grotip-burbl technique by wditch the 
dead were buried in tightly-dexed posh 
tions. Evidence Inis also Inxm Found that 
inner recesses, shunned by light-loving 
families, were used by priests for religious 
ceremonies. Tlie presence of mysterious 
rock-eut “enps" at Ophcl and of steps for 
tlie Canoanitc priest in his high place 
leads one into interesting speculation. 
Similar cups appear at Geacr; tlicse were 
used for blood of sacrificed victims or |x>fi- 
sibly for pressed olives and wine. And near 
Beit Ta 'amir, six and one half miles south 
of Jerusalem, other Neolithic enp innrk' 
itigs are of rcli^ous significance. The rock- 
cut cups out on die tenaec of the Qwe 
of the A^allcy arc claimed by Doroth 
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Ganod to be the earliest known in Pales- 
tine, from the Chaleolithic and Early 
Broiuic ages, WTiat was their use? \^'ho 
can guess? Megiddo on the Plain of Es- 
dradon has similar cupSt probably For 
cuhnaw purposes. Tliose at Carmel sctni 
part of priestly burial customs. 

EspeeLally in Judaean mountain sections, 
both natural and artificial caves were used 
for burials through Bible times. 

'Ibc Cave of \lacbpclah near Hebron 
was bought by Abmhani, the Friend of 
Cod, from Ephron the HIttite as a burr¬ 
ing place for his wife Sarah. "So the field 
of Ephron, which was in Maehpclnh, 
which was before Mamre, the field, and 
the cave which wns therein, and all the 
trees that were in the field , , . W'ere niatic 
sure unto Abraham for a possession . . . 
before all that went in at the gate of the 
city ' (Gen. 2^:17). TTiis double cave has 
continued for almost q.ooo years to be one 
of the most socied sites for Hebrews, per 
sev'cral centuries, Moslems have venerated 
it. /kichacologists wait eagerly for the time 
when they will be pcmiitted by Moslem 
authorities to excavate the material they 
expect to find in the upper and lower 
eaves of Machpelah. 

In New Testament times caves con¬ 
tinued to be used as tombs. We are told 
definitely in John ii:^S that the sepni* 
eftre oi La^ams to which Jesus came "was 
ill a cave, and 3 stone by against it.” Cave 
tombs like tliat of Lazarus arc shown 
visitors today at little Bethany. Possibly 
the garden tomb of Jesus liimself had once 
been a cave in the plateau of Judaea, 
adjacent to the ancient cih^ whose Kidron 
VallCT then was lined, as it is today, with 
elaborate ancient mausoleums set into 
the slope of the valley of Jehmhaphat. 
To be buried in this valleys was the desire 
of ev'cry Jew, looking to fulfillment of 
Joel's prophecy that the Messiah would 
come here to judge faithful and unbeliev- 
ers (Joel 3:1)- Various names have been 
associated with tliesc tombs in the hill¬ 
side from century' to century’: .Absalom, 
James, and Jehoshaphat, whose tomb is 
really a scpulchra] ravem. Behind the 
Tomb of Z^hariah a cav'e runs 40 ft. nr 
oiort- under the mountains. 

\\■'hafever their date of ori^'n. these 
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rock toflibs appear to be among the vcr>‘ 
few extant structures which Jesus Siisv wlien 
he descended tlic Mount of OUs'cs and 
wept over tlic citj^ or when he looked 
dowTi m’er iJie tomb valley from the plat¬ 
form of the Temple Area, noting “whited 
sepulchres^ full of dead mcn^s bones/' 

Ollier eaves of Palestine which Lave 
j-icldcd interesting information oii the prC' 
historic phases of man are at rabgha on 
the Sea of Galilee and at Ztkhron ^a'sqov 
on the Plain of Sharon, 

TE\J^fJOA/ES 

"Houses of hair," as desert folk call their 
tents, have always been 3 picturesque 
feature of Bible lands. Thtougji the long 
years of Israel's efforts to win their place 
in the Promised Land^ tribes under ^ loses' 
leadership "eneamped in the wilderness” 
lictw'ccn stages in their trek from Egy^p^- 
Their worship center w'as the tent of meet¬ 
ing. and a Tabemade contained the sacred 
ark of the em-cnant which held the tables 
of the Law (Ex. 40:19-35). 

Long after the Hebrew families had 
ceased to be ro\'ing herders and Lad begun 
to hve in little agriciiltutal ^ilkigcs^ dicy' 
returned to their well-loved tents during 
summer harvest seasons; or they hiiilt tent- 
booths on their roof-tops for comfort. 
Delights of tent life revived deep meniorics 
of tlieir racial experience, Palestine farm 
hamilics today take to their tents on the 
edge of vast acres of golden grain waiting 
to be threshed. Tent villages spread bclow^ 
their winter towns on vs'allcd hilltops 
near-by, as vve see in eastern Palestine's 
high tablelands which were occupied by 
Israelites before they' crossed liic Jordan 
into the Promised Land [c.iripc 
according to Albright). 

Archaeologists believe some of the first 
stationary homes in Palestine were in 
Jcfieho, in the fifth miUenninm bx^ Ndson 
i^lueck has found proof of buildings 
erected on largin soil in the century' 
which also saw' the first fortress at Kadesh- 
bamca. In Edom, Glucck found eiddence 
of sedentary occupation as early as the 
hvclfth or diiitccndi century' ux. For dc- 
senption of lioincs of copper- and iron- 
ore workers of the tenth to fourth ccnhit}’ 
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B.C.* on the Gulf of 'Aqabah at EzJort 
geber,. nai'al base of Solomon, we are in¬ 
debted to Nelson Cl neck. 

MATERIALS 

Tlic hair house w'C see in desert sections 
of Bible lands today conforms to tbe type 
used through forty centuries (illus. 137), It 
is made of heat- and w'aler-rcsisting himd- 
woven goat’s-hair material which shrinks 
itself taut with the rain. Coat's hair, to¬ 
gether witli w'ovcn reed doth, is the oldest 
household fabric used by the I Icbrcw'S, 
sheep's W'onI being used for garments. 
\\''taving usually follows sheep- and goal- 
shearing time when enough hair accumu¬ 
lates to make possible a wholesale output 
of niJtetiaL Old tents are then patched 
patiently and, if the Family has growm, 
or if new Sets of relatives have joined Hie 
encampment, new' tents arc set up. 
cloth is dark-brown or black; hence the 
saving, "black as the tents of Kedur'’ (Song 
o( SoL Addition of fresh material 

gives a striped effect when sun has 
baked the original to a golden brown. 

In early Bible Ernes tJic w/omen of cv'ciy' 
family w'ovc the tent cloth in narrow strips 
Oil homemade looms (illus. 191), Mil^r 
Burrovk'S in his book, What ,\feari These 
StonesA says that stone spinTung whorls 
and loom weights of stone and day have 
frequmtly been found in excavat^ de¬ 
posits of settlements from the Early Bronze 
Age. 

7 ‘he ApcKtlc Paul is the most famous 
maker of tent cloth in Bible lore. His 
naEve tow'ti of Tarsus In Cilicia was noted 
for its cih'citim, or goat'^s-hair cloth, M a 
boy Paul learned to weave it adeptly. And 
as 3 man Eiis trade served to support him 
and others W'hilc he devoted his leisure 
to pitachiue the gospel of Christ. The 
making of the coarse doth used for shoes, 
tents, sails, mats, and coverings of all 
kinds led to that blackening and coarsen¬ 
ing of the AposUc'^s hands to which he 
refers in Acts 20:33-35: ‘^Yc yourselves 
know that these hands ministered to my 
necessities* and to Eiem that w'erc with 
me." Paul* like every' obedient Jew, had 
to purih' himself after Uie ceremonial 
pollutinn of handling goat's hair: “as to 



CavC'liDincs on Hintcm. slope of Mount CanncI near tlalhi, at Wadi cJ-Alughanitir Natuliaii 
families li\'cd licro 10,000 S'caig ago. 


1 yf, Tentdiome of bodouins^ primiKit; nomadsj, along the Dead 





















ij3. Village homes of mud and stone in southem Palatine, show-ing auldoor baJ!c oven, piled-up 
beds, chickciu, gossiping men of Oic ncighbcihood^ and toiling women. 


13^. A Sjrian slonc bouse nith an oalside stniicase to its Hal roof. Rolied-up mats at ligbt wjH 
be used at night for loof-top beds. The fonr-stoncd mastaba io front of mats marbs clenial rest¬ 
ing pbcc of mem bos of family. Sheep, waUdng.up steps to their masttr's living quarters^ oEFer 
a vivid commcnhiry On II Sam, iaii-6. 

















140. Migti-class viTb of irst-ccntun' Porapdi, the House of Maiciis Liscietius, The raiicd plat¬ 
form of tlic diminutive gaideti furnishes a chaiming backgrouDd Id the house, w-ilh, statues in the 
niche and on flower beds, dcpklhig fan, Cupid, and Sat^'n, Doot at left leads to tltc wing con* 
taliiing probably kitchen, baketj^ and btrint 


141, Stove and oven of Roman brick and stone, in the kitchen of the Villi of [he Mi-sterics, 
first-century Pompeii. Niche under modern protecting roof ij for the family gods, located near the 
cook, to receiv'd their portion of food. 
















Cky stoi’c and coot:-pot still used in nnuiy 
PaJednian vilhges. 




143, TTand gnndin^-nifll from Banbs, near the sonrcc 
of the Jorc^n, dating from early Christian times, 
'lire lower stone, of heavy basalt, almost 1 ft, in 
diameter. Is tliickcr tlian the upper $lot»e+ of poioijs 
limestone, w’hose si,irfflcc docs not easily become pol¬ 
ished by friction. ITie lower stone is slightly convn: 
and is held to the upper One by a metal peg inscrleJ 
in the opciiing where the grinders pour handfuls of 
giTiin, The wt>odcii mill handle is held by one or 
t^vo women, sla^i-es in Bible times, who sit on the 
spread cloth onto which the gtound meal issues frorr 
between tiic stones (Ex. Math 


144, Clitiriole statue of the bearded gwUcM Aphro- 
dite, who wears an Assyrian heimet and art embroid¬ 
ered robe and carries a dove and a cup. Fr-obably be¬ 
fore joo B,c. (Metropohtim ^{lrseun1 of Art) 
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every g;irTnenE:, and all ih.'it is made of 
skin, and all woik of gesats' haii . . . vc 
shall purifj^ yourselves” (Num. 

PITCHIN'C THE TEl>n' 

Pitching of tents is m the same man* 
net used &y campers trt'cn'where. 'lire top 
is spread smoothly on the ground, ropes 
ate straightened out^ and pegs arc driven 
iiVitli 2. hanmiCT into ground rocLy or firm 
enough to mvc support; then the workers 
^et inside the doth and lift up the whole* 
To the w'onicn falls the pitching, as well 
as the making, the piitching and the lad¬ 
ing, of nomads' tents. 

Poles arc usually nine in number* ar¬ 
ranged in three row's* Ihe middle row may 
be 7 ft. high* w'hile the other hvo rows 
are only 6 ft. Thus, the roof of the tent 
slopes from the center ridge of cloth* 
toward back aud fronL Wooden rings 
scwcsd inside the top of the tent arc 
fastened to the ropes which run to the 
lent pins. In early Old Testament times 
the tent pins were not metal, nor was the 
hammer. Both w'cte of wood. See the story 
of fad, Heber's wife, who with tent pins 
killed Sisera* captain of the Canaan itc 
king who oppressed Israel in the time of 
Deborah (Judg. 4). Isaiah's exhortation 
for the Hebrews to “lengthen . * . cords'^ 
and “strengthen stakes'^ and *'enlarge the 
place of the tent" and stretch form the 
Curtains takes on vivid meaning when we 
watch barefooted hedouiti vi'omen today 
pitching tents in "rransjordan or along the 
Plains of Ccnnesarct. 

INSIDK THE TENT HOME 

Tents in daytime are generally left open 
to the breexe, with cloth Raps replied up. 
Sonietiincs they' have "walls,' or screens, 
of vvov'cn need or wattle, about 4 ft. high. 
The "rooms’' arc two: One for the men, 
used also a,s reception room for guests, with 
sandals and canes "parked” at the en¬ 
trance; and an inner rooin for the women. 
The latter, to which only the male bead 
of the family has access, 11 also storage 
place for the cooking pots and simple 
gadgets of the nomad group* Tlic door, or 
Opening, faces the direction from which 
strangers might be expected to approach* 


For protection, tents are usually pitched 
in groups. Only in case of affluence does 
the wife haie a separate tent. It was from 
the seclusion of her own tent at Mamre 
or the compartment of Abraham’s which 
was her kitehen that Samh eavesdropped 
□n the conversation of tlic angelic visitors 
and laughed when they told her husband 
th.it she, "stricken in age,” would Ixxtr a 
son. "Aud Sarah heard in the tent door* 
W'hich was behind him” [Gem iS:id), 
In the betrothal Etoir>' of Isaac and Rc- 
bckaJi, when the young damsel arrived bv 
camel ffotn hit'scpotiimia, "Isaac brought 
]»er into his mother Sarah's tent” [Gen. 
24:67). A reference to separate tents for 
maidservants is made in Gen. 53'53- 
Glucek: telb liow, m Transjordan, little 
goats and calves enter at otic end of the 
tent, and the family at tlic other. Old cows 
come in the middle of the night to sit by 
smouldering cnibtrs of camp fires. 

noor-cov'ering is earth itself, or hand- 
woven matting, or in the qitartcrs of rich 
sheiks, hand-woven carpets. One Kurd 
chieftain, whose tent is described in 'J'hc 
LrcttCfS of T, E. Lairacnec, had a huge 
open marquee with forty-nine poles. Next 
to the curtain of tlie harem sat the old 
slieik on a dais, adjacent to fort)' dishes of 
desert food, rich with cuny* 

EQUIPMENT 

Stov'Ci for baking daily bread arc a few 
stones Set up at the lent door, or holes 
in the ground, heated w'ith cliarcoal until 
their Willis arc hot enough to bake the 
thin, flat loaves placed there. Equipment 
for lent housekeeping is crudely simple* 
Changes of garments arc scant; hence 
clothes chests are not necessary* A feiv 
earthen pots and bowls; a stone grain mill, 
or mortar and pestle; w'atcr [ars (now suc¬ 
ceeded by tin oil cans); a lamp of pleated 
cloth treated with paraffin and fastened 
to a brass lid and bottom; bod mats, which 
are piled in a comer of the tent by da; 
and unrolled on the ground at night— 
these arc the essentials. A woolen cradle 
may swing from two of the inner tent 
poles. Chickens* dogs* and children w-andef 
in and Out among the vi'omen sitting on 
the floor at their tasks. Grandfathers, un¬ 
able to work, dandle infants on their 
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shoulders. Hideous scavenger dogs w-ard off 
approaching strangers. 

TENTS IN SCRIPTURE 

Tents arc expensive luxuries. Only the 
rich among Sinai bedouins can afford any 
tent at all. Yet tlicsc folks arc of pure 
Arab tent-dwelling stock, descended nom 
tlic large Arab tribes of the Hqaz. 

Tlie finest picture of tent life in patri¬ 
archal times is found in Gen. 18. Abra¬ 
ham, traditional founder of the Hebrew 
nation, had been bom in a city of com¬ 
fortable, well-built, two-storied houses— 
Ur of the Chaldees, on the Euphrates 
River. Tire thrilling remains of this Su¬ 
merian city have been cxcas-atcd bv Sir 
Leonard Woolley. This great archaeologist 
sees Abraham as a historic figure. Using 
in no mean dt)*, indeed, in a very sophis¬ 
ticated city, before he voluntarily became 
a wanderer for Cod, a sojourner by faith 
“in the land of promise, as in a bnd not 
his ou*n, dwelling in tents ... for he 
looked for the city' which hath the founda¬ 
tions, whose builder and maker is Cod” 
(Hcb. 11:9). When Abraham set out on 
his religious quest, like the Pilgrim Fathers 
who Irtt their comfortable seventeenth 
century' English homes for the American 
wilderness, he pitched his tents and built 
his altars to Jehovah time and again, as 
he became a very rich herdsman of sheep 
and cattle. He usually looked for a clump 
of oaks for his site, as at Mamre near 
Hebron in southern Palestine. 

These oak-shaded sites are sought after 
today. Often they conceal vestiges of 
ancient cities and of former nomads. If, 
in addition to trees, wells were adjacent, 
greatly contested was the privilege of 
pitching camp. “The herdsmen of Ccrar 
strove with Isaac's herdsmen, saying. Tire 
wntcr is ours” (Gen. 26:20). For a good 
camping nound was something sastly 
different wm wilderness wastes. Isaiah, 
wisliing to picture the complete desola¬ 
tion to which Babylon w'ould be reduced, 
declared that it would be so utterly de¬ 
molished that not even the Arabian would 
pitch tent there; “neither would shmherds 
make their floc^ to Uc down there* (Isa. 
13:20). 

The details of tent life depicted in Gen. 


18 include the favorite scat of the father 
at tire tent door, his hospitality' to stran¬ 
gers, and the tasks of the women. 

Most of the acti\itics of tent families go 
on outside the tent, except at higli noon, 
w'hcn sleep is popular, or at niglit. 

Long after the Hebresvs had founded 
cities and ceased to dwell in tents, they 
continued to use tent imagery in their 
religion and tlicir conversation. As bte as 
Hezekiah's time, this reformer of worship 
from the ways of idolatry ordered the 
priests and the Lcs'ites to give thanks and 
praise in “the gates of the tents of the 
Lord” (II Chron. 31:2). 

THE TENT OF MEETING 

Hezekiah remembered the story of his 
people's wanderings when the only shrine 
of the true Jehovah was a “tent of meet¬ 
ing.” Tliis cloth cliapcl, or Tabernacle, 
covering the ark of the covenant contain¬ 
ing the tables of the law', was carried from 
camp to camp in the wilderness among 
the tents of the Hebrew people. Even 
W'hcn the shrine was set up on a designated 
framework of wood, the tent idea lived on 
in a series of coverings (Ex. 25, 26) thrown 
over the frame. Tlie inner layer was of 
rich oriental tapestry' embroidered with 
mptical cherubim for the “throne room of 
Jehovah”; and the outer layer, of the cus¬ 
tomary' tent cloth used by easterners, was 
made of eleven strips of goat's-hair cloth, 
each 30 cubits long and Tour wide. Over 
the tent proper two more layers were 
throw'n: one of rams' skins dyed red prob¬ 
ably with vegetable dvc, not the Tyrian 
murex purple; and a layer of skins from 
animals now extinct. Tims the tent life 
of God, so to speak, was identified with 
tlie tent life of the nomadic Hebrew 
people. 

After King David had built his palace 
of cedar w<^ and stone fabricate by 
carpenters and masons of his friendly ally. 
King Hiram of Tyre, he felt ashamed, as 
he confessed to Natlian the prophet (I 
Chron. 17:1-5): “Lo, I dwell in a house 
of cedar, but the ark of the covenant of 
Jehovah dwcllcth under curtains.” He 
realized that God's symbol had “gone from 
tent to tent” cv'cr since Israel had come 
up from Sinai under Moses. 


HOMES 


Even when the Children of Israel had 
settled down in the dties of Judah, they- 
liked to refer to going home with the 
phrase, "to your tents” (I Kings i::i6). 

HOUSES IN SETTLED SITES 

As soon as cave men pursuing their 
hunting in the plains of Paleshne ac> 
eidentally discovered that wild grain was 
edible, they began to think of sowing 
fields and cultivating seed for food. In 
order to keep watchful eye on the precious 
“sown” they emerged from their damp 
caves and erected shelter near their fields. 
Ill us d«vclopcd some of the earliest shacks 
and shelters. Tents, as W’cll as more stable 
types of home, were used by early farmers 
and herders of flocks. As Robert Engbcrg, 
one-time Director of the American Schools 
of Oriental Research in Jerusalem, com¬ 
ments, cave men soon learned that they 
could gel as much shelter from grouping 
their mud or stone homes in proximity 
as they had secured from their rocky 
caverns. 

MUD HOUSES 

Wlicthcr of sun-dried brick or of even 
cruder forms of structure, mud houses 
have always been the homes of poor fami¬ 
lies of the plains (illus. 158). By their 
very nature these structures have long 
since "dissolved” and disappeared from 
view. But their successors continue to be 
reared in the Nile Delta along the life- 
bringing canals of the lush cotton fields, 
and in drab Arab vilbgcs of Palestine 
centering about wells. Some of these 
houses arc mere rubble, containing frag¬ 
ments of former dwellin® down the cen¬ 
turies. Lands so frequently overrun by in¬ 
vaders offered no encouragement to build 
elaborate houses. 

WTicn made of mud brick, homes were 
of two tvpcs of material, sun-dried and fire- 
baked brick. Archaeologists tell us that 
some of the first mud bricks, uniform in 
size, sun-baked, and with parallel sides, 
were superior to many made in the East 
today. .Mud brick was called libn and was 
made of clay with a molasses-like con¬ 
sistency. Tlic same clay scrv'cd as mortar 
and w‘as often smeared over the walls for 


an extra coating. \\Ticn shaped the bricks 
were set row b\' row in the hot Mediter¬ 
ranean sun and allowed to dry' a few day's 
before the bricklayers set them in pbcc. 
Walls of such sun-dried brick have been 
knovvTi to bst for centuries, despite the 
erosion of courty'ard and other outside 
walls by tlie beating of heavy rains. Often 
they show the delving excavator in Iraq 
or Palestine, burned areas, which indicate 
that a siege was vv'ithstood. 

Palestinian bricks were brger than ones 
seen today in amphitheaters. Sometimes, 
as at Cezer, bricks were 21 by 10 by 4 in., 
or 16 by 16 bv 5 in., usually sun-dried. 
By tlicir size, tricks reveal affinity’ with 
Babvionbn or Egy'pHan material. Often 
mud brick made up the inside layer of 
Ninevite palaces or Babylonian temples. 
Babylon covered this crude work with 
burned or glazed bricks; Nineveh, with 
stone, often beautifully carved. 

Binding the brick by m/xirrg straw with 
the eby is interesting because of its signifi¬ 
cance in the Bible story' of the Children 
of Israel in Egypt (Ex. 5:1-21). The for¬ 
eigners were compened by Pharaoh not 
only to produce tne customary output of 
bricks they had been turning out for his 
public-works projects but also, after a time, 
to go out .'ind search for tlic necessary* 
straw' to mix with the cby. This was no 
easy task in Egypt, where straw* was scarce 
and had to be taWn from animals" fodder: 
"the number of the bricks which thev* did 
make heretofore, yc shall lay upon t^em; 
yv shall not diminish aught thereof. . . . 
'Phus spake Pharaoh, I will not give you 
straw. Go yourselves, get the straw* where 
yc can find it. ... So the people were 
scattered abroad throughout the bnd of 
Egypt to gather stubble for straw.” Such 
was the penalty imposed upon the Hebrew 
worshipers who sought to maintain contact 
with their God and ultimate freedom from 
Egyptian bondage by going to a distant 
shrine for a saa^ feast. 

A city whose sun-baked bricks have 
stood the test of time as well as if they* had 
been kiln-baked bv the usual method has 
been explored at fccion-geber. Elath (for¬ 
merly Ezion-geber), call^ "City* of Bricks 
with Straw/’ was cxcav-atcd on the north 
shore of the Red Sea in 1940 by the 
Smithsonian Institution and the American 
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Schools of Oriental Research under Nelson 
Glueck. Here in the factor)- tow-n-scaport, 
built by Solomon more than 2,500 years 
ago, tovra vk-alls 12 ft, u-idc at the base and 
25 ft. high, of sun-dried brick, have been 
uncovered (illus. 34). Also, tlic mud-brick 
homes of the many slas-c laborers who were 
drafted by the mighty Israelite Solomon to 
smelt and rebne ores extracted from iron 
and copper mines in the ‘Arabah have 
come to light. Many thousand mud bricks 
went into tlic making of Solomon’s boom 
factory-port, which reminds us of the \ast 
imperial port of Ostia, pantry for Rome 
many centuries later. Not only have the 
lower courses of many of the liouse ^\alls 
of Solomon’s great armament center been 
recovered, but one of the original brick- 
\-ards with hundreds of semifinished bricks 
is still in situ. The presers-ation of the 
good mud brick, unbaked, at Ezion-geber, 
is due not only to the quality of the native 
clay, but also to the mixing of it with 
palm fiber, bits of shell, charcoal, and other 
debris. (See Glueck, The Other Side of 
the Jordan.) 

Sometimes the foundations of a house 
in the pbins w-ere of kiln-baked brick with 
walls of sun-dried brick. Great skill was 
developed by ancient bricklayers in placing 
intricate rows of headers and stretchers. 
(“Headers” are bricks laid with their ends 
in the face of a wall; “stretchers” have 
their sides laid in the face of the wall.) 
Homes h-pical of the period of Abraham 
in Ur of the Chaldees have been found 
with lower walls of burnt briek and upper 
portions of sundried brick; the change in 
materuil is skillfully hidden by application 
of whitewash or plaster to tlie two-story 
dw-elling. 

FARLIF51’ EXCAV.\TED HOUSES: 

JERICHO 

Tlie oldest permanent homes yet exca- 
s-ated in Palestine, according to William 
F. Albright, are at Jericho on the plain 
between the Wilderness of Judaea and the 
Jordan V’allcy'. The dramatic story- of their 
mud-brick w-alls has been told by- one of 
the chief excas-ators of this important site 
which figured not only in the Israelitish 
conquest but in earlier episodes of occu* 
pation (sec The Story of Jericho, by- John 


Garstang). Huddled together inside brick 
city w-alls covering an area no larger than 
a \-illagc in Palestine today (about four or 
five acres), ajjartment houses for several 
families were built close to the rampart, or 
between the walls and often on them, as 
was the case with the home of Rahab the 
Harlot (Josh. 2:1-24). “She let them [the 
spies of Joshua] down by a cord through 
tne w-indow: for her house was upon the 
side of the wall, and she dw-elt upon the 
wall.” Tliis wall that “fell dow-n flat” has 
given not only material for Negro spirituals 
celebrating Joshua's feat of conquest but 
also matter for archaeologists who believe 
that the famous ramparts fell “outwards.” 
The house where Paul lived in Damascus 
was on the city- w-all (illus. 106). And when 
hostile Jews counseled together to kill him, 
“his disciples took him by night, and let 
him dow-n through the wall, low-cring him 
in a basket” (Acts 9:25). 

The brick houses of Jericho, on thdr 
little mound near the stillflow-ing spring, 
were quite small. Neolithic or New Stone 
Age houses in Jericho may have been bee¬ 
hive-shaped, like a clav model found there. 
But the shape of the nonnal Hebrew-- 
period home at Jericho was square, with an 
entrance hall, a store-chamber, a large bed¬ 
room or living room, and a guest room 
opening onto an open court. A clay divan 
opposite the entrance hall suggests the 
E^-ptian or Turkish home today, where a 
raised dais (Icvvan). or couch, is a feature 
of the reception room. 

The storage rooms at Jericho were of 
great importance and hav-e yielded up to 
the spade of Garstang and others original 
clay jars still filled with grain, pepper¬ 
corns. onions, bread, dates, wheat, barley, 
and other foods, apparently abandoned in 
a sudden summei^mc siege. Sometimes 
the food bins were inside the house, and 
sometimes adjacent, as we have seen in the 
finer villas of Pompeii occupied in the first 
century by- pleasure-loving Romans. O.'F. 
Jericho was again studied by an expedi¬ 
tion led by Kadilccn Kenyon. N.T. Jericho 
has been ^cavated. 

STONE HOUSES 

Stone houses arc the sort associated 
especially with Bible lands. These tended 
to be raised in tlie highbnds, where 
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denuded mountains ofFered plentj' of 
stones of all sizes for the familj^ man 
willing to toil arduously enough to raise 
^s-alls which would shelter his dan for 
generations. Neighbor helped ncsghhoi to 
build. Stone houses of the best ts'pc of 
ancient masonr)^ adom today the little hill¬ 
top tfnvTi of 'Bethlehem, birthplacx^ of 
Jesus (illus. 95). Of such was the inn 
whose stable offered him its stone manger 
for a cradle. Such, too, the substantial 
cubical stone home of Jesse the Belble-^ 
hemile must have been, centuries before 
Jesus. Walking through the dark yet 
brightly shadowed streets of Belhkhein, 
we have not vtinturcd a guess as to the 
age of its fottrcss'hoines with vaulted court- 
y'ards, many of which were already ancient 
when the trusadcTS set up honsekeepiug 
with niddy-ehcekcd Bethlehem women. 
Some of tKc stone houses have walls i ft. 
thick and thus are excellent ptotection 
today against air raids and earthouakes. 

Stone houses from c.2900 b^c. na^'c been 
found at Ai. 

No finer of Hebrew stone bouse 
from the Late Bronze Age {1500-1 zoo 
B.c.) in Palestine has been found than the 
domestic structures excavated at Bethel-— 
that biblical city mentiofred more fre¬ 
quently in Scripture than auy other Pales¬ 
tinian town except Jerusalem. (Consult 
Bnljcliri No, 56 of American Schools of 
Oriental Research.) Inside city' walls, 
whose squared blocks of stone excel ci’ciy'- 
thing of the kind tlms far found, homesi 
were built witfi rooms grouped in one or 
hvo rows about a central court. Some of 
their floors were of smootli flags, fine m 
qiialih’. Surprisingly wcll^nstructcd drains 
of stone carried off surplus water. It is 
fascinating to walk in and ont of little 
rooms, whose fragmentar)' walls still tower 
above the wrecks of forgotten centuries. 
One fortunate excavator stumbled on a 
clay cylindet stamped with the figure of 
the old Canaanite goddess Astartc, wraritJg 
an Egii ptian tiani and carrynng an Kgi'ptLaii 
cross* or ankh. popular in the Nineteenth 
Egyptian DsTvasty'. 

Alany Palestine houses arc still built of 
sinath uncut field stones set in mortar. A 
wcTl-l^iU stone home, with pet sheep walk¬ 
ing up its outer staircase, appears in tllui- 
tration 139. 


Exterior FeatUHES 

The courtyard has been one common 
characteristic of Mediterranean homes 
from Spain to Syria and from Egypt to 
Macedunia, through forty centuries. Rooms 
mn along one, tsvo', thrcc^ or four sides 
of the court. In the latter ease, the whole 
dwelling is secluded from tire street, ^ In 
\nllas of fifSt-century Pompeii and Her- 
enlancum and in Roman iiomcs of Pales¬ 
tine. Hie court is enclosed W'itJiin the 
house walls, which resciiiblc miniature 
fortress Wiills, and the only opening onto 
the narrow' stone-paved strL-et is a tiny 
vestibule and door (osfi'tim). 

The rooms (cubictifa) of such Roman 
homes arc arranged around the court 
(atrium), open to the sky in suitable 
climates filliis. 140), or iDofid over. In 
residences of the well-to-do, the court had 
a fountain or tiled pool, around which 
shrubs and flowers grew to give the im- 
pressioTJ of a cool oasis. Some of the finest 
ceramics of the Middle East were placed 
in glazed tile fountains and shallcw b.isins 
(unpluvia) which caught the precious rair; 
writer. An example of this Is the luvely 
court of the fountain in the new Palestine 
Archaeological Museum in Jerusalem, 
whose tiles, arc inodekd after ancient pat¬ 
terns. More elaborate homes in first-cen¬ 
tury Italy had a second inner court, abo 
□pen to the heavens. In this peris t>iimn a 
colonnaded passagcas'ay ran around an open 
square filled with rose hushes and charm¬ 
ing little statues. 

Earliest doors were probably of wattle 
or woven clotli, long since vanished. Uatcr 
doors were of wood, stone, or metal, on 
leather or wooden hinges. Metal hinges 
were used rn temples., p;ilaccs, and cits' 
gates. Doors, sometimes, with tw'o leaves, 
swung in thcir heasw sockets or on pivots 
set in door-fanibs wood or stone. Tire 
stone sill, or thresh did. by which persons 
entered from the street wus especially sa¬ 
cred. I.^id across tlic doorpost.s was the 
lintel, upon which Israelites w'cre in¬ 
structed by kiw' to sprinkle Wood with a 
bunch of hv'ssop at the Passover season. 
'Ibis custom was reminiscent nf the first 
passing over of the angel of death before 
the Exedus from Egs'pt 12:22, 25). 
Doors could not be opened until the w'tHxi 
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or lion hi! wiis punt'd back from its socket 
on the inddo. Iicn«? the phrases^ "I stand 
at the dijar and Jiiiock” (Rcv» ^=20) ^ and 
“Peter continued knocking^" (Acts 12:16) 
on tlic ^‘dtwr of the at tlic home of 
Alary the “mother of John whose surname 
ii-as Mark” where "many were gathered 
together and were praying," Keys were of 
wood or iron and were often large. 

Cood manners forbade the wearing nf 
,«ndals inside the house. 71 iey were re¬ 
moved at the door^ e^■cn llic tent door, as 
the dusty .shoes of worshipers are removed 
today at mosques. Perhaps this custom is 
not only common Sense but a prolongtion 
of the command to MoscS, “Put oif thy 
slioes from off thy feeh for the place 
whereon tliou standest is holy ground" 
(Ex. Homes have always been sacred 
in riles of hospitality. 

The door of every worshipful Hebrew 
had aExed to its post a small metal or 
w’oodcn box containing on parchment the 
words of DeuL "Ilearj O Israel; 

Jehevnh our Cod is one Jcho\'ah; and thou 
shall loi'C Jeho\:ah thy Cod with ail thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and wn!fh all 
thy migliL And these w^ords, which I com' 
oand thee this day, shall be upon thy 
heart; and tliou shall tcacfi tliem diligently 
unto tliy chiMren, and shalt talk of them 
w'hen diou sittcst in thy house. . . . And 
tliou shall WTite them uixin the door-posts 
of thy house, and upon thy gates.” The 
tnbelike anrnlct containing these words is 
called the “mezuiah.” 

Tire flat roof of the Palestine home was 
supported by beams resting upon stone or 
bnck walls. Across the beams—sycamore 
in poor homes,, and cedar and cypress in 
dwellings of the rich—smaller beams w^crc 
laid. Over these were placed layers of 
brush, reeds, mud* p^S^* and clay, rolled 
level with a roller kept on the roof for 
use after heavy rains. Sometimes the roof 
“sprouted,” like thatched cottage roofs in 
Devon today. Mence the words of Isaiah* 
“Their inhabitants . * . were dismayed . . . 
tliey vs-cre . . . as the grass on the house- 

j. ^ 

Even' well-built roof had a strong gutter 
to cam' rain down into eistems below. 
And, when the house was anchored against 
a hillside, it had an opening in its pi'irapet 
by whielr animals vs'alked up to thresh 


grain which the family had spread on the 
roof to dry. 

Tlic roof is the most desirable part of a 
Mediterranean heme. It was. and still is, 
put to many uses in Bible lands. Women 
there beat out grain on nvats, with brush- 
like Bails* and there thty dry' figs, dates, 
flax, and clothes. There they b:ikc their 
flat loaves of brc'ad. Tlictc they' w'cave at 
their looms. In sumnief* booths of branches 
and retd arc set up on roofs and used as 
sleeping places, Somehmes latticed vines 
enable families to enfoy here their owm 
“vine and fig tree,” whose boughs lean 
low. Roofs were used as places for saunter¬ 
ing in the delightful cool of evening. Rc- 
caU how David cotirtcd die wife of his 
neighbor Uriah (II Sam, 11): "And it 
came to pass at eventide, that David , . . 
walked upon the roof of the king's house; 
and from the roof he saw a woman * . . 
very' beautiful.” 

I.CSS sordid use of the roof is indicated 
in the story of Peter on the charmingly 
located rooftop of Simon the Tanner in 
the little port town of Joppa io:g): 
"Peter went up upon the housetop to pray* 
about the Sixth hDur*” Some of the con¬ 
versations of Jesus with hLs seekers prob¬ 
ably took place on the tree-shadowed roof¬ 
tops of Jerusalem where he could talk 
intimately, without interruption from ever 
curious crow'ds of the East. "Now there 
was a man of tlie Pharisees, named Nico- 
demus, a ruler of the Jews; the same came 
unto him by night, and said unto him, 
Rabbi, thou art a teacher come from 
God" (John g,;’). Possibly the hvo earnest 
talkers sat in the shadow' of a tree bending 
over the fiat roof, and the situation sug¬ 
gested to the Master die likening of the 
mysterious Spirit to die wind, which blows 
and no man knows “whence it cometh, 
and whitljcr it gocth.” 

On the roof is located tlic most honored 
part of a liomc, its guest chamber with the 
choicest and the most private locatien. 
Such a One was “the large upper room, 
furnished and ready'^ (Mark com- 

mandccricd by Jesus for his last Passover 
svilh his disciples in Jerusalem, The cham¬ 
ber is believed to ham been near the pres¬ 
ent Zion Gate, a site identified by many 
as the "Cenacle,” now a Moslem prayer 
place (illtis. 167). Peter and his Jeni,salera 
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friends were ?Asq in a large iippct rootn 
when die Spirit came at Penlecnst (Acts 
2:2). Paul ts-as accustomed to using upper 
chambers ’■^ith imuiy tighb for worship 
services in cities of Asia Minor, such as 
Troas (Troy)^ where he ^'brokc bread" 
with new Ciiristinns [Acts 20 ; 6 - 3 )* Sonic 
^cst rooms accommodated as many as 
fifty ora hundred. Luke’^s allusion to "what 
ye have spoken in tire ear in tlie iimer 
chambers ^shaU be prochiiiiiod upon the 
liousetops' (Luke 12;3) indicates the east¬ 
ern custom of criers who mounted high 
roots to gel a message across to tlie noisy 
throngs of small towns. 

In a roof-top guest chamber Dorcas w'as 
placed after her death and there received 
ceremonial ablutions by women whom her 
charity had befriended; "atid when they 
had washed bet, tlicy kid her iti an upper 
chamber, . . . And when ho [Peter] was 
come* the)' brought him into the upper 
chamber ^ . . and he kneeled down, and 
pmyed" (Acts One of the best 

equipped gu«t rooms mentioned in the 
Bible belonged to a "great woman of 
Shuncm" and her husband* visited fre- 
quenlty bv Elislia the prophet. In fact, the 
hospiLablc friends seem to have equipped 
the room especially for the itinerant man 
of Gtd; "Let 115 mate, T pray thee,” said 
the Sbiincmite to her husband, "a little 
chamber on the wall [or with walls] and 
let us set there for htm a bed* and a hiblc, 
and a seat, and a caudleslick" (IT King^ 
4 ’lo)- 

In Palestine, families themselves use 
theit roofs and upper rooms for comfort¬ 
able summer quarters* 

Even Ixcfore Israel had her first king* 
iiamucl the prophet had a guest room— 
probably at Ramab, wiierc he "judged 
Israel-” For ^'Samuel took Saul and his 
servant* and brought them into his gu^- 
chamber, and made them sit in the chicE- 
csE place among them that were bidden, 
who were about thirty persons" (1 Sam. 
g:22). 'nien the prophet "communed with 
Saul upon the housetop*" Esidently the 
men slept in that pleasant place after the 
evening feast; for “at the spring of day , ., 
Satnuel callL-d to Saul on the housetop* ray¬ 
ing, Up, that I may send thee away:' And 
soon after daysprtng, Samuel took "the 


vial of oil" and anointed Saul to be the 
first king of Isrseh 

'Hie roofs of village homes and of poorly 
built lowm dwellings arc so fhmsv that 
they can easilv be "broken up/ Ube 
friends of a Siet man at Capernaum dug 
down til rough the mud and coyeriug 
—Kir ripped off some of the tilcf* if tlw 
roof was over a court—ai^d ingeniously 
circumvented the throng at the dewr and 
let tlic palsied man down before Jc5us 
(Mark 2:q)* 

WliCh wood became scarce in Palestine 
because of frequent spoliation of forests in 
war, beams became scarce and costly. 
Domes were Uitrn devised as roofs, But 
comers were filled in with arches* to pro¬ 
vide flat spiicc where people might walk, 
TfeavT stone arches support rtxifs and 
gtNC 'graceful effect to simple, masiivt 
homes* 

Tlic parapet was required by religious 
law^ of tlic flcbrew^s. A low protective wall 
kept people fiom falling into the street 
belowi "W'hcti thou buildcst a new house, 
thou shnlt make a battlement for thy roof, 
that thou bring not b1of>d upon tliy house* 
if any man fall from thence” (Deut. 22i3), 

Tw^o-story homes have outer stalnvays of 
broad steps leading to upper rooms. 
Usually the staircases Ic-.id up from a walled 
court* to prevent marauders from entering. 
Under the steps* doves nest iu quiet nooks. 
OcdSionallyv as in illustration 15^, the 
stone steps lead up from the street without 
any court. Animals and family all use the 
same steps. 

Terraces of solid, cubical stone dwellings 
are picturesque when spread out on hills 
of Palestine* Roofs of one level forrts steps 
by which people reach their homes on the 
ni^t level, so that one can leap up nimbly 
from his neighbor's to his own house. One 
of the best examples of terraced homes is 
in Safed, 2*7^9 ft* above sea level. This 
holy little city' of Jewish tniditions and 
Talmudic associations 15 such a place as 
Jesus had in mind when he spoke of "a 
cil\' set on a hill” wliose light cannot l>c 
hid (Matt, 

Characteristic ea-Stem desire for privacy 
W'ithin the home tended to place the W'lJi- 
dews very high above the street* Tlmsc on 
tiie present \'ia Dolorosa in Jerusalem look 
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down on passers-by as Lf from u hi^lj tow er, 
Sometimes windows were only slits. Cur¬ 
tains kept Out the dainp^ for glass did not 
come into general use until Roman tiiucs^ 
and not tben in tlie h'pical home^ al- 
tliougli glass had long been manufaetured 
b\' Phoenicians at Byblos and Sidoti. As 
in the Temple, so, in the better type of 
home, windows were of "fixed lattice 
work' (T Kings fiia). Even today in the 
Middle East^ window’s arc grtllcd with 
wooden screens or iron bars. Often thes’ 
are over main doors, w'here occupants can 
obsen’e wlut is going on without being 
seen themselves. 

In Bethlehem w’c have noted windows 
in solid stone masonn', bearing above them 
a painted white cross, square if the owner 
is a Creek Christum, and Litiri if he wor¬ 
ships w'ith the Fnmciscans at the Basilica 
of the Nativity'. 

I he elevation of windows is suggested 
several places in the Bible, ‘Ihe ffebrew' 
yrsuth, Daniel, when captive in Babylon, 
lived in a house whose rooms apparently 
had several windows; for wc read, "His 
windows were open in liis chamljcr toward 
jernsatem; and he kneeled upon hjs knees 
three times a diiy, and prayed'" (Dan. 
6:io). 

Intkmor or EIostes 

Scholars agree that the TTebtew settlers 
in Palestine after the conquest contributed 
nothing original to domestic architcebire. 
^Yc get the indefinite impression of their 
nitoving in upon the Canuanitc occupants 
and using dwellings already erected in sec¬ 
tions "assigned" to rarious tribes. 

Floors were usually of clay, stamped 
hard with use. Occasionally they w'cre of 
flags, as we have seen in stone houses at 
Bctfi-el. At Jericho and I’a'anach near 
Megiddo, some ancient homes had neatly 

{ Mastered floors, that is, plastered wdtli thin 
avers of mud. Sometimes chips of native 
limestone were worked into the mud- 
plaster flooring- This was a first step toward 
the Cracco-Roman elegance of mosaic 
floors, W’ith tiny square tesserae of \arf- 
colored m^irblc or fragments of semi¬ 
precious stones, W'c have seen examples 
in palatial \illds at ricrculancum, such as 
tltc House of the Deer, whose lapis-lazuli 


and marble mosaic floor was covered with 
volcanic nind from Vesuvius in .\,o. jg and 
re'i'culed by sldllfiiL archaeologists in our 
era. 

One of tlie most s-aluable studies of tlie 
sh.ipe and arrangement of houss in Bible 
lands through the centuries has bten made 
by ^hilar Burrows (What Alcan These 
Stones?). He describes only ground plans, 
for 50 little of the walls remain of dwellings 
in tlie New’ Stone and Copper ages. He 
indicates three types: tlie lung-rtxim type, 
of Assyrian origin, facing a reebnigt^r 
court with a door at the iliort end of the 
court; the broad house, with the court door 
Opposite the long side of the rectangle; 
and the '"around the comer"' house, whlh 
the opening at the upper right comer of 
the rectangTc, on its long edge. The latter 
originated in Ptilcstinc, S>Tia, and E^pt, 
These were houses used hi the Chalcohihic 
Age, examples of w'luch liavc been found 
in Lichish near the border of Egl'pt, at 
Beth-shan, and at Mcgtddo on tfie Plain 
of Esdraclon, 

Early Bronze Age homes (c-5000-2100 
B.c.) had a broad room facing a central 
court. Some Early Bronze houses ihoiv 
four Slone or brick bases in their first 0 oor. 
indicating possible pilkrs supporting a 
second story. Structures were of mud brick 
and stood along primitive streets, Manv 
Bronze j\ge houses svere of w'ood. Some 
were of mud bricks set on stone founda¬ 
tions. 

Middle Bronze Age homes offer rich 
rci clarions not only at jericho but also at 
Ur of lilt Chaldees, original home of .Abra¬ 
ham before he gave up his couifortable 
city environment to become a wandering 
father-founder of the flcbrcw people in 
Palestine. A Sumerian house of Abraham*? 
time in what became southern Babylonia 
iias been vividly deseribed. and indicated 
by an imaginative drawing, in Leonard 
Woolley 's I 7 r of the Chaldees. Ur, the city' 
of Abraham, was a wclUet-np civic center 
about 4.^00 years ago. Its Tiomcs con¬ 
tained all the fundamental features of do- 
inestie architeeture used today. "^I'he Sume¬ 
rians of .Vbraham’s Chaldea ga',e us not 
only an alnhahet hut notable domestie and 
public; architecture. Residences in Ur had 
lower stories of burned briek, as vve have 
indicated above, with an upper story of 
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mud brick, whose joining was hidden by 
plaster. A brick $taiccaso led from an open 
inner court to the second story, whose 
rooms seem to htne opened from a sur¬ 
rounding balcony looking down on the 
courL I’irsbfloor rooms with Ingh ceilings 
included a reception hall with a tiny drain 
in the floor for visitors' foot ablutiom, a 
la^-ator>' under the stairs, a ser^Tmt's room, 
and even a doniestic cha[>cL ^ilie open 
courtA’ard was paved and had n drain to 
cany' off rain water; bricks evidently sup¬ 
ported columns holding up the balcony, 
Fhe private rooms of tire family wtic prob¬ 
ably on tlie second floor. Tlic whole house 
gives the impression of a lovely Italian 
farm villa. CivilixjiNon is said to have 
begun in the Tigris-Euphrates Valley as 
soon as the I'loud of the Genesis narrative 
had begun to dry. and, at Ur, pottcrv in 
the sub-nood ievel has been found, ’The 
Book of Genesis, in light of current archae¬ 
ology', is daily bccotning more trustworthy 
in tlic general (rend of narratives. 

Laic Bronze homes Burrovi's describes 
as often having two rows of small rooms 
along the court. Tlicsc indicate influence 
from the north and northwest not from 
Babylonia. Stone was coming into use. 
Bethel shows ns dramatic house remains 
of this period. .And in the L:itc Broim; Age 
and Early Iron Age of King Solomon 
(c.973-955 B.c.) we find inferior masonry. 
Israelites wlm had been liiing in tents 
knew nothing of building trades. Even 
King Daiid lived in a "house of cedar' 
built by Pbocoician artists from Tjtc, al¬ 
though’ the phrase "house of cedad' may 
mean ‘'triinincd svith cedar,” cv'cn ns the 
"houses of ivorv” attnbuted to Siiinana 
were palaces trimmed with ivory' panels- 
Solomon brought improvement into do¬ 
mestic architcetuic b^' his impor tat tons, also, 
of famous stonemasons ana wood-workers 
trained by King HI mm, his friend and 
ally. 

Earlv Hebrew dwelling were flimsy in 
ccmstniclion and simitar in shape to their 
Canaanitc ptedeccsiorSr Rooms faced a 
central court again, and poorer fainibcs 
had but one chamber facing a wTillcd-in 
court. Tnis type persists today, ’i'ct occa¬ 
sionally Hebrews after the Esilc built 
dwellings with as many as tivclvc rooms, 
bkc the one discovered at Gczer made of 
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unhewn field stones set in mortar. It prob¬ 
ably had two stories. Its room walls were 
postered and painted in red and green 
stri[}C5. Ochre or red was often applied to 
plastered walls. Ilouscs in the Middle Iron 
pcciad, says Burrows, were lire usual flat- 
roofed t)’pc in the highlands, with eKteriot 
staircases. Ihc period at which llic Exile 
and domination by tlic Persians occurred, 
lias left us very' ^ew* and poor domestic 
remains. 

^Ve have only one reference in the Bible 
to the home of Mary: she "returnt-d unto 
her house,'■ from the house of Zaeharias 
and Eli/abeth ( Luke 1:56)- It was not u 
lent* or a cave, but a house. 

By tire lime of Jesus, people in the 
Greek cities hxed in typical llcIlciusHe 
and Roman dwellings. At jcrash in 'I'rans- 
jordaiij founded by veterans of eastern wars 
from /Vlexandcr's time on, paliccs of stone 
faced colonnaded thoroughfares like the 
Street of One Thous;md Columns, leading 
from the market to the principal temples, 
some of which became Christian eburehes. 
Raman homes in Palestine were like those 
in Italy itself, ornate villas with rooms 
leading into courts open to the sky’ (illus. 
i4o).”l'he houses of Pharisees with whom 
Jesus sat at meat were palatial for their 
day, with porches open to the street, so 
that pjsscrs-hy conld look in and see the 
diners. Paul's home in Rome, “his own 
hired dwelling,” may have been a tall apart¬ 
ment hou.se, under whose caves laborers 
lived. Apartnirats of Ibis sort c.vcavatcd at 
Ostia have given us a belter notion <if 
tist-eeiitnry Rome tlian structures found 
jn Rome itself, 

FUR\1 SIII>;GS of TATIC^VL P£L\S.\NT 

tlOMLS 

Wljcn bedouins or gracing people took 
up more settled homes in villages or little 
towns, they carried over the general pirn 
of their tent space info tJic rooms of ttieir 
jiimple home, fust as tlic lent had two sec- 
|j{inS“the public outer one, where men 
incf and the wnrk of the family vras con¬ 
ducted, and an inner secluded space where 
the ivonicn lived and did much of their 
hoiisekeqjing, etude though it was^so the 
average cubical house in Palestine For cen¬ 
turies has had one large space divided into 
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two apartmicnts. In the space nearest the 
door live the dorncstic animals, the ox 
and cattle and donkey which %vc associate 
with the first Christmas in Bcthkhcm. 

Is- Tue Ammau' QnxiTEits 

?klangcrs for aniriiials were placed In the 
lower k-i'dt Or lOivwcli, of the village home. 
'Ihcse were of stonc^ sometimes carved out 
of the native nock wall of a cave which 
w:rs incorporated into the dwelling, as in 
the Inn at Bethlehem. The tows of rocky 
mangerSr snch 35 we have seen excavated at 
Megiddo by the Oriental Institute of the 
UnivetsiU' of Chicago, in Solomon's stables 
(illus, low against the ejouiid. 

Uhey are never set upon wooden Tegs^ as 
many an art masterpiece of Nativjtv' scenes 
indicates. Tissot in his cave scene from 
the Betlilchem grotto depicts a manger 
cut like a wide pocket in tlie scarp of the 
cavciTi'Stahlc of die inn. 

Ok TUI Mastait 

Rebind and abo^e that lowTr room there 
is a raised platform, or mastaby,, supported 
by arches bcricath which the smaller ani¬ 
mals—sheep and goals—find quarters. On 
that platfomi w’amcn grind meal and cook% 
the family sleeps, and all the activittes of 
evTCn day living proceed, except those w-hich 
□re carried On in the open, like farming, 
selling, and participating In handicrafts of 
the h^^ars, 

\\ 7 icthef in tents of bedouins, or poor 
homes of village fcllahm, or more nms- 
perous stone houses of citj^'divelling 
mandany, certain pieces of equipment per¬ 
sist through the centuries. 

Baking equipment consists of a grinding 
mil/ of black basalt Or stone. In ancient 
times, the mill was a saddie-shaped storre 
with a concave top, on which sumiried 
grain was placed and rubbed line with a 
stone which fitted into the palm of the 
hand. This method of grinding w'as used 
by .American Indians and nther primitive 
peoples. In later rimes, and today, the 
grain mill consists of tw'o pancake-shaped 
round stones, one set upon tbe other and 
held together bv a w'OCidcn pivot, with 
enough space left for grain to be poured 
into the opening. Tumol by a w^oodim 


handle set into the upper stone, the mill 
revolved slow'lv, and the grain flowed out a 
little trough (illtis. 143). It took one woman 
to pour the grain into the mill and another 
to turn it. Hence Chrisris phrase, "ht'o 
women slrall be grinding at tlic milF^ 
(Matt. 24:41). llousehnld necessities arc 
a large wooden kneading boivj and a con¬ 
vex metal sheet, on which titc flat, round 
loaves are placed to bake after tbe sheet 
has been healed by pbcing charcoal, twigs, 
or dung cakes under it. Sometimes the 
loaves are baked in the house, sometimes 
on the roof, and liomcrimes in the court- 
A-ard. .Arabs like to heat a hole in the 
CTOund, remove the charred w-ood, and 
bake the loaves by leaving them all night, 
plastered along the sides of tlie heated 
hole. Again, a group of \illagcrs may have 
a beehive-shaped oven shared among lhcm> 
into which eggplants, squash, and mcari 
as well as loaves of bread, are shosed for 
baking. One neighbor shapes the flat loaves 
while another supervises the baking. We 
have seen this nictliodj followed in North 
African Tripoli's Arab quarter, in Beit 
Jibrin tillage in southern Palestine, and 
in Sidun and Samaria. Many families have 
the public miller grind their grain, and the 
public baker cook their loaves. 

Bedrofl^, sleeping mats, wool-filled mat- 
tfesses, goatVhuir quilts and hand-woven 
cm erlcts are rolled up in one comer of the 
platform during tlic day to make more 
room. Bedding is put in the down- chest 
if the family owns one. SonTctimcs the 
chests arc beautifully carved svith cedars of 
Lebanon. In summertime, w-hen families 
move out into Icnfy- booths near their vege¬ 
table patches, the bedrolls arc piled up in 
a sunny comer of the "porch" (illus, i^S). 
At night they arc unrolled On the flcK>r or, 
as w-c have seen aloug the Sea of Galilee 
in summer, on the starlit loofs. Some 
houses ha^'c eJay couches running along one 
side of the room, a custom lasting from 
andent rimes. 

Tlic Book of Deuteronomy records as 
sometlnng extraordinan', in the sight of 
the Israelites wandering under Moses, tliat 
King of Bashan, was a giant who had 
a bedstead of iron, g cubits long and 4 
wide fDcgt. 5:11). The famous bronze 
bedstead found at Bethpclet dating from 
the Persian period is thought to have been 
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brought fiom Crete. If Cdimnitcs and 
early Hebrews had bedsteads, thq* were 

f irotably of wood and have vanished* Same 
jle llcWc^v couches have come to light at 
Tell en-Nasbeh {MizpahJ near Jcmsalctn. 

W'Ticn writers of our Bible wished to 
contrast the simplicity of the average Pales- 
linian family with tlic cxtravamncc of 
those who lived in palaces, they phiycd up, 
for example, tlie a|iartincnts of King 
Ahasiterus at Persian S 1 iushan„ whose 
*'eouehes were gold and silver, upon a 
pvement of red, while, and yellow and 
black marble'* (Esther i: 6 )* Archaeology' 
has brought this description within tlie 
realm of probability'* Yet we must interpret 
^'couches of gold and silver*' as meaning 
couches trimmLd with gold and silver* 
First-century Romans had metaJ beds, as 
eKcavations at Pompeii and Hcrculaneinn 
have res'ealed. 

Life in the open, from dawn till dusle, 
makes people of tire Middle East weary 
cnougji to use even stones for pillows. 
Jacob "took one of tlie stones of * . . 
[Bctb-elj and put It under Iris head" (Gen. 
2S:i 1). We have tried stony pillows at the 
heat of day under olive trees and have 
found them adequate. TIic disciples whom 
Jesus found asleep in Gethsemane had 
stones for pillow's when they should ha^e 
been using them for altars of prayer. 

Members of Palestine families sleep side 
by side on mats, fully dressed* W'c have 
had a proud Arab invite us into his house 
late at night and rotise Ins wife and chil¬ 
dren from tire floor where they were sound 
asleep, to make us coffee. Hence the Bible 
allusion in Christ's parable to the man who 
would nut heed tire importunate knocking 
at his door by a neighbor asking bread for 
an unexpected guest: ^'Trouble me not: 
the door is now' shut, and my children anc 
w'ith me in bed" (Luke 11:7)' 

The baby's bed vsns a woolen cradle 
swung from toof beams, as it had been 
from lent poles in nomad families* Cradles 
were slung on mother s back when she 
walked into the fields to reap. Wealthy 
families had wooden cradles inlaid with 
mothtTKif-pearb 

Chairs were not found in homes or 
Bible lands* but square, low stools were 
used. And sametimes camel saddles were 
brauglit into the room and used for 
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seats* Their saddlebags were useful for stor¬ 
ing clothing, or for hiding anything from 
moucy to gods, like the tcrapliiin Rachel 
secreted there (Cen* ^1:54). 

I'’ucl for heat in the home consisted of 
clrarcoal placed in an earthenware pan on 
one side of a room. Coals covered with a 
board and a piece of heavy Fabric retained 
their heat for considerable time* In more 
pretentious homes a nrctal brazier con¬ 
tained the emk Such a brazier w^s lighted 
in tlie court of the high priest at Jeru¬ 
salem, and by it Peter stood "warming 
himself in the light of the fire" [Mark 
14:^4] while hb Master was being tried. 
A very' fine type of cnaindod brazier has 
been cxca^ntod from a Roman provincial 
home at Pompeii—a fine art-piece of the 
period* If tire fires for cooking were built 
inside the room, smoke escaped by a hole 
in the roof with a broken water pot for 
chimney, or through chinks in the walls. 
Crackling brambles and cakes of dried 
dung, as w'cll as charcoal, w’crc usc<l for 
domestic fuel* The coal of fires which 
Jesus built for his friends along the Sea 
of Galilee the morning he hnd that mys¬ 
tical breakfast for the fishermen [John 
21 :g), with fish laid on the coals, and 
bread, reminded Uiem of the well-lwcd 
routine of their own Galilean homes. 

Convenient stoves are made of clay, 
'fhey are rounded at the back, W'itli a small 
hole for draft, and oiien at the front to 
receive tw'igs for fuel. The huge clay or 
brass cooking pot is placed on a groove at 
the top (iifus. 142V We have seen a 
Martha-like woman of Bethany walking to 
her neighbor's, carry'ing on her head such 
3 clay stos'C witli its pot in place. 

Short-handled corn brooms were part 
of household equipment* Tlie woman in 
Christ's parable who lost one of her wed¬ 
ding-dowry* coins lighted a lamp and sw'cpt 
tlie house* looking “diligently until she 
found it" (Luke 15'^)- 

Ligjits were usually homemade clay 
lamps, small enough to fit the pitlm of the 
hand. Often they were set in little niches 
in the wall of tlie room. Earliest lamps 
were sauccJ'shaped* Later designers turned 
up the edges more and more until the lamp 
w-as closed, leaving only a center hole to 
receive the oil and a tiny spout where the 
wnck burned. A study of clay lamps in 
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Bible lands has been made by many a 
.scholar, who assigns date and place cif 
Grigiii by ihc color of the clay and the 
mode of decoration, See illustration 56, 

Candlesticks of day or mcbil were also 
used, sometimes with several branches. 
'ITicy were set on the floor or on a stand 
(Matt. 51:1;) and ^^shincth unto all that 
are in Bie house." Eastemers like to keep 
a hght burning ait night. A fine specimen 
of a four-branched candlestick has been 
nncartlied at Nob (illus. ^5). More prosper¬ 
ous homes somcHmes had a tall candlestick 
cm a polygonal base. Arab tent dwellers 
and fanners kne for many centuries used 
lanterns of oiled and pleated parchment, 
attadicd to a pierced brass saucerdike hot' 
tom and lid. Such a collapsible Lantern 
was useful when tucked in fraincb^ saddle¬ 
bags. 

Many villages in modem Palestine light 
their lioines with electricity. Power poles 
and wires cam' the ^'juice" across Uic 
Plain of EsdraeTcm; see illustration i 

Round, woven mats of straw and grass, 
colorful and clean, arc often used as table¬ 
cloths, placed on the Oil the mats 
arc set the large center clay bowl of fonad. 
with smaller sop dishes*' for individuals 
(illus. 182). Hence Christ's alluston, ' He it 
is, for W'hom 1 shall dip the sap, and give 
it him*' (John 15;26). Guests receive from 
the basts choice rnorscls of food dipped up 
with bore fingers and pbccd in their 
moutfis. Honres of tire rich have low 
wooden tables, sdnvctiines inlaid with 
mother-of-pearl in geometric designs. Huge 
metal trays arc placed on the low tables. 
Short-legged stoob or chairs are drawn 
about the liible, Romans used a frjchm'mii, 
or room having a cotich running around 
three sides of a table, or a hicJmium, in 
which two persons could recline. Guests 
reclined w'hilc eating. Tlie host sat at the 
irigbest point. Can wc derive from this 
custom an interpretation for Luke 
*\vhcii thou art bidden [to a feast] ^ and 
sit dowTi in the lowcit place; that when he 
that hath hidden tliec eometli, he may say 
unto thee. Friend, go up higher"? The 
coueh seating arrangement helps intcirpret 
the details of Christ's Last Supper, w-ith 
John nearest him in a place of honor where 
he could hear even w'hispctcd w'ords of the 
divine host. 


Tools for the men of the house were 
tucked into convenient comers of the 
lower Icvd or tlic platform, ff they' were 
farmers, plows, rnattocks. and hoes were 
there, varying in form through succeedIne 
centurie'S. lire flint knives and a~ves o^ 
Neolithic men continued long after New 
Stone Age times. Iron sickles, which re¬ 
placed flint Ones, and nunierous other 
ty-pcs of iron fann implements, such as har¬ 
rows and axes^ have been dug from levels 
of 1000 B.c. David knew plenty of iron 
hardware, from nails to hinges. Hand 
sickles still used in cutting wisps of grain 
in high [.ebanon wlicat fields or in low 
fields near Tekoa in Judaea arc similar in 
shape to those used in David*s time (illus. 
5 )‘ 

If the farmer sells his grain at the mar¬ 
ket, his house will probably contain a 
measuring unit, a half-homer or an omer. 
lienee ClirisFs suggestion to families not 
to hide their light "nnder the bushcr" 
(Luke but to place it "on the 

sbmd. that they which enter in may see the 
light." If the men of the house are car¬ 
penters, their Saws, chisels, planes and 
other Eacils are safeguarded in dark comers, 
aw^y from thieves who might "break 
through and stealthese treasures of the 
poor man. Tucked safely away, too, are 
women's tools—their spindles, distaffs, 
looms,^ and needles, for as early as the 
period described in Proverbs, Palestine 
women W'ete deft with their sewing; 

AH her liCKiLsehuld are clothed with scarlet. 

She maketh for heiself carpets of tapestry; 

She maketh lintn garments and scllcth 
them, 

And dclivercth girdles unto tlie iiLcrchant. 

Tltose girdles were not unlike the ones 
worn today in Bcdilchcm, city' of stro^ng 
and worthy matrons, 

t/fensiis for cooking have already been 
touched U]}on in connection with bread- 
making. Meat hooks or forks, ladles, a goat¬ 
skin butter diurn operated by sliaking it 
back and forth, otlicr skins for cooling 
water;, and a Lronze or iron caldron arc 
usually present, 

Water Jars and wjiic Jars of all sizes are 
conspictious in the houvchold e<|uipmcnt. 
Large ones with two handles vvcrc used for 
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storage of wattt; smaller ones, holding as 
much as 5 gah, ivort- carried to tlie village 
u-ell on gim' and wornen's heads. More 
clay prots hold gram, dried fruit, nil and 
the odier food treasures of the family. Of 
shapes and tjpes of pottery jars we have 
spoken on pages 110-15, 

GREEK AND RQ\L\N HOMES 

Greek houses at Corinth, and at Pliilippi, 
where Lydia entertained Paul and his com¬ 
panions^ were tv^ieal of those built all 
around the Mediterranean in Paul's day* 
Shepherds and peasants had huts of stone 
in tnE mountainous land as in Greece and 
Sicily novv. Better dw^cllings itscmbled tlic 
villas at Pompeii (itlus. 140) and Her¬ 
culaneum, with court, perist>'1c, and im- 
pJuviuni, rather than the Ostia apartment 
h'pc. Excavations by T, Leslie Shear have 
brouglit to light in the western suburbs of 
Corinth A villa which he describes in his 
report of thrilling discoveries at old 
Corinth* Paul knew such homes. 

AN ANCfEiVT PERS 7 /W HOME 

The Oriental Institute of tlie University 
of Chicago, exploring a low mound near 


the palace of Perscpolis* udder the direc¬ 
tion of Herzfeld, stumbled on homes built 
about 6,000 years ago hi the Stone rVge. 
The walls of the village still stand to a 
height of 5 or 6 ft* Near hearths where 
housekeepers cooked were found pottery^ 
vessels still containing fragments or food, 
Tlie earliest known windows extant are in 
these ancleiiit Iicmes* 

/ViV ECYP 77 /W PALACE fJOME 

may regard the Tdl-el-Amama pal¬ 
ace residence of Akhenaton, his ivifa, and 
daughters as typical of t!ie rw'al Egyptian 
home. It of the central-room type, 
with a block of higher rooms surrounding 
the main one and lighted hy clerestory 
windows-^ major dev'clopment in archi¬ 
tecture. A guest room was off the cenlnil 
oue* Tlie masters bedroom and anointing 
eliamber, toilet with seat of pierced limC' 
stone, and bathroom were at the right of 
the square nxass. A chapel featured this 
home, with a garden behind it. in wliidi 
was the cooling pool. W^omtm's quartets, 
sen^ants' rooms* stables, and a granary 
court along West Street ate vividiv pic¬ 
tured in f. D. S, Pendlcbury's 'i’eH<l- 
d'lmarna volume. 


ADDITIONAL BIBLE 
REFERENCES 

''because of Midiaiv the children of Israel 
made them the dens which are m the 
mountains, and the caves” (Judg. iSti) 

''three of the thirty chief men went down 
to the rock of David, into the Cave of 
Adullam” [f Chron. 11:15) 

"Laban felt about all the tent* but found 
them not [the teraphim of Rebekah]'^ 
(Gen. 31:34) 

"ITiis is the law when n man dicth in his 
tent: ciieTy’ one that comelh into the tent 
. . . shall be unclean smen days” (Hum, 

”D;nnd , . . put bis armoT in his tent" (I 

Sam. 17:54) 


'Tents of wickedness” (Ps. 84:10) 

"plague come nigh thy tent'* (F$. gi;io) 
“tent of the upright” (Prov* 14:11) 
"spreadctli [the heavens] as a tent” (Isa* 

4o:a4) 

“there is none to spread my tent'* (Jer. 
10; 20) 

"thorns shall be in Uicrr tents'* (Hos* q;6) 

"liouse upon the rock” (Matt* 7:24) 

"Jesns,.. into PeterT liouse” {Matt. 8:14) 

"jBssovdr at thy house” (Matt. 26:18) 

"Sidoii .,, And he entered into the house * 
(Mark 7:24} 
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"Martha received him into her house'* 
{Luke 10:58) 

"niaster of the house is risen up’* (Luke 

“*stt'cep the house" (Luke 

“house of Mary, the mother*' (Acts 12:12) 

‘'house of Lydia'* (Acts 16:40) 


“house of . . . Tilus Justus . . . whose 
house pined hard" (Acts iSiy, S) 

“house of Philip” [Acts 21:8) 

‘Tiis own hired dwelling" (Acts 28:50) 

"chureh that is in tlieir bouse" (Rom. 

16:5) 

‘TiOuschold of Chloc" (I Cor. 3:11) 
‘Tiouse of Stephanas'* (I Cor> 16:15) 
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SECTION 12 


ISLANDS 


The isles shall wait for his law, 

—Isa. 4==4 


IntrodiicHon 

Attitude of Ancient Hebreiv People to Sea 
and Isbndi 

Twelve Islands of the Bible 
Cypnis 

Paphos 

Sainotbracc 

Lesbos 

Cliiod 

Samos 

Cos 

Rhodes 

Lindos, Cih^ of Rhodes 


Crete 

|'' 3 ir llavetis^ Kno55os^ Rcvidatiiitis of 
Miiioau CiviU/ation 
Cauda {in ]« of, only) 

Malta 

Of PauFs Titne and Todarji' 

Skilv 

'‘'i'ouchin^ at Syracuse" 

Patinos 

Islet of the loliaiiniDc ApocaKpse 

Addib^onal Bible References 
Bihh’ography 


INTRODUCTION 

Tlic prominent place of Mediterranean 
islands in world news builds a bridge carry'' 
ing us back to the rocky' steppingstones hy 
which the Bible rcacli^ ancient peoples. 
Early in Wotld War H tlity were recog¬ 
nized 3S Iiiigc '‘airplane carriers." 

The Hebrew people were not seafarers. 
Solomon even hired ships and sailors from 
King Hiram of Tyne for his extensive mer¬ 
cantile enterprises. 

ATTITUDE OF THE ANCIENT HEBREW 

PEOPLE TO SEA AND ISLANDS 

The narrow strip of Hebrew homeland 
fronted on the Sea of the AncicnU we 
call the Mediterranean. Yet Israelites felt 
it a barrier rather than a watery' highvv'ay. 
'Ehey' regarded it as tlic province of 
Canaanites who dw'clt along it (Num. 
1^129). Old Testament books, with the 
exception of Jonali^ say little ohont the 
sea. But in New Testament times the sail¬ 
ing ships which carried the first mission¬ 
aries of the good news literally bumped into 

=5J 


the rocky islands which dot the sea. Evan¬ 
gelists soon discovered that the only fit 
season for boat travel was from March to 
October. Overland routes they used at 
otlier times. 

Prophets and authors of Psalms asso- 
cl.ntcd "'the islands which arc bcy'Ond the 
sea" with merdiandisiug Sidonians and 
Tyrian men "sbong in the sea" (Eick. 
26:17). They tliought of them as haunts 
of wild bea&ts, or as places w'herc hcidhcn 
dw'clt carelessly'. Authors of Psalms pic^ 
tured lovely islands sending tribute to 
Jehovali and his servant, Solomon. Ezekiel 
immortalized Tj'tc as a rock-city' dw'elling 
the entry of the sea” {27:5), lie knew 
that this "throne" of Fiiocniciun gods was 
buile on two tiny islands connected by 
Hiram of Tjtc W'ith a pier and attached 
to tire mainland by' a causeway, as Singa¬ 
pore island is attaciitd to tlie Malay main¬ 
land. Sidon, oldest tow'll on the Phoeoieian 
coast and so important that Phoenicians 
w'erc called Sidonbns, rose on a promon¬ 
tory which dipped into the sea and spurted 
up as a little ide linked to land by ancient 
engineers. This situaHon expkiiiu why the 
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same word is transLitcd " iind 

^'island/' 'Ilic Phoenician cit\' ol Ari'ad 
was aJsD an isLnd. 

Ancient Hebrews did wot use tlie term 
“Mediterranean" bnt rcfcrrcct to ^'tlic 
great sea in front of Lebanon" (Josh. 
g:i) and “the great $ca" which was the 
west border of Judah f Josh^ i 5; 1 + Joshua 

spohe of lerritor)' he Liad allotted between 
the Jordan and “the great sea toward the 
going down of the sun" (Josh^ =3^). 
Probably coastal nienibers of the Iri^ of 
li>3n sometimes went to sea w^tli Phoeni¬ 
cians and were chastised by Deborah: 
"Dan, w'hy did he remain in ships?" (Jndg. 
5:17). M^ien she hitned about Asher sit¬ 
ting "at the li3\cn of the sea" and tanking 
by his creeks, she cast aspersions: at H& 
brews who preferred to awnit the arrival of 
ships with cargoes to ^^cddlc, than to war 
o'cn for Jehovah. 

Tliere w*as WM'stfu] yearning in the Jew'- 
Eb heart which recognized that men who 
went "dowm to the sea in ships," that did 
business in great waters, these saw the 
w'onders of the Lord {Ps. 107:2^), Pious 
mariners felt the raging tempest, the 
mighty waves, and the melodious roaring 
as manifestations of Yahwch in his uni¬ 
verse. \'et tJiey^ confessed that “the w'ay 
of a ship in. tlic midst gf the sea" was as 
incomprehensible as the w'ay of an Ciigle 
in the air or the way of a man with a 
maid or of a serpent on a rock (Prov, 
50:19), 

Although Israel did not push beyond 
the shores wdiosc sands c?:prcsscd the mulH^ 
tilde of their desired descendants, yet, 
when Solomon built the Temple at Jeru¬ 
salem, he allowed Phoenician metal-work¬ 
ers to constnict as a conspicuous feature a 
molten Sea of copper. It w^as made of booty 
captured by his father David from Philis¬ 
tines and Syrians. A tactful concession, 
this, to tire seafaring craftsmen who shaped 
this font in which Hebrew priests: washed 
ccrcraonially (H Chron. 4:6) as Moslem 
immanrs wash today in fountains adorning 
their mosque courts. 

Tills sea of copper w;is broken into bits 
by invading Chaldeans in tlie sixth century 
s-c, and carried off to Babylon to make 
doors and to ornament palaces—an inci¬ 
dent reflecting scarcity of metal in that era. 


Tire symbolic meaning of the tw^o rows 
of oxen on which the molten sea stood is 
easy^ to fathom:: on the sacrifice of oxen 
rested the worship of ancient Hebrews and 
of neighboring peoples. 

7 AT''ELVE /SLA.N'DS OF THE 

BIBLE 

About twelve islands arc mentioned in 
the New' Testament. These arc stepping- 
stones in the missionary' journeys of Paul, 
Barnabas, Mark, Tiinotliy, Titus, Luke, 
and Silas. And one of them, craggy Pat¬ 
inos, Supplied die internment cjcII for Jolin 
of Ephesus, put to quarry' labor, perhaps, 
by Rome, as millions of men and w’omcn 
w'ere shamefully interned by Nazi h'lanny 
nineteen centuries later. M'c shall di^nss 
—far nmre briefly than they de5ervq—the 
following islands r Cyprus, Santothrace, 
Lesbos, Chios, Samos, Cos, Rhodes, Crete, 
Cauda (lee side only), Malta. Sicilvt and 
Parinos, 'Hieir traits accentuated the char¬ 
acter and beliefs of insular peoples. 

CrrRus 

Cipras, visited by Paul and Barnabas on 
the first missionary journey (Acts 13:4-1 a}, 
is the third largest island of the Middle 
Sea, with an area of more Ilian 5,000 
square miles. It is a crosvn colony of Great 
Britain, with Greeks and Turks predom¬ 
inating. It is shaped like a clenched fist, 
with forcEnger pointing toward SjTia, 
Antioch, and tlie Orontes River, from 
which section it received its major influ¬ 
ences. Cyprus is visible in clear wcitlicr 
from Asia Minor fort\’-sLx miles north, 
and from Sjuia sixty' miles east. Two moun- 
bain ranges furnish picturesque back¬ 
grounds to important pkins. Ranges rising 
5,000 to 5.000 ft. buhvark lire section 
from W'hich copper in vast qumtities has 
been cstractcd in ancient and modern 
times. Cyprus means copper. The whole¬ 
sale Cedar market of the island is no more, 
because Cypriotes preferred goats to for¬ 
ests. But the copper digs which gave 
Cyprus a major role in the Chalcolithic 
.Age (from c-fooo b.c. on. Albright) is 
still a coveted prize among nations. 

Afbriglit, in Chapter II of ..ArchacoJogy 



14 - \n6frnt Harbor of Uitdos, island of Rhodes, m one of whose tiny inlets Paul U thought to 
Ime landed cn route to Rome lActs aL:i). Uppei right, the ancient acropolis crowTied t^o 
thousand jirars ago nilh a Temple of Athena and transfonned by medieval kmghb into an 
impregnable castle. 



1 -^ 6 . Gale of St, Paul, opening onto the Commercbl Harbor, one of tlic three harbors of the 
cth’ of Rhodes at northeastern tip of island. 













147- fit tilt anttail Cioek cit)' of K^tchu, Cyprus. (Tiioinas Coot 6 Son) 


148. A Sicilian cart in Mcssmii, dccoiatcd v^itb scenes of the Ijrt Supper and arrest of Jesus 
in GcthRcmane. The spokes of i(3S muddv wheels are triniuicd wilh caned cherubs. 
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and file KcJigicm TsfacJ, ilalcs tliat ub- 
iLtrts have been cscu^'atfd iiii Cy[5rus which 
^‘lliroiv direct Hglit on JsratUtc cult obfects, 
siicli as the portable kver^ of Solonion’s 
Temple. Since rektions between Cv^jius 
and die adjacent SvTian coast were alwav'S 
close, most of tlicsc objects and repre¬ 
sentations may safely be considered to be 
of Phoenician origin/' Commenting on 
the influential Aegean civilizatioti west of 
Palestine* Albright continues* Aegean 
civilization of the second mitlcnnium b.c* 
was quite as high in material things as the 
contemporary cultures of the Nile and the 
Euphrates* though higher culture seems to 
have been on a much lower plane/’ 

Tire two most famous seaports of 
Cj-pnis in Bible times were Sakniis in the 
northeast and Paphos in tlic southvvest, 
botli used by Paul (Acts ^' 4 * 
cs'cr* tlic outstanding Bible personality 
dominating tliis island's landscape is 
Barnabas, evidently a Jew' driven abroad by' 
pcTSCCLition. Perhaps his farm near Siilamis, 
in the rich agricultural region between 
mountain ranges at tlie center of the island, 
is what he sold and placed at the disposal 
of Jerusalem Chrisriatis (vVets for 

their early expedment in social living, 

Barnabas discovered Saul of Tarsus and 
t ouched for him when he was under sus¬ 
picion at Jerusalem (Acts 9:^7* 
also hurritTl north to bring him from his 
home city to assist witli Christian work at 
Antioch, which yielded embarrassing num¬ 
bers of converts. Howc^'cr, the evangeliza¬ 
tion of his native Cyprus was the pet 
project of Barnabas* whose name at tlie 
emtset o£ die Acts narrative toot priority 
ov'er that of Paul. Barnabas rose to the 
same local distinction in Cy'priis that John 
Mark attained in Alexandria. His reputed 
tomb and "Apocryphal j\ets indicate how 
entienclicd he w^ in hearts of Cypriote 
Christians. 

A complete Roman road sj'stcm en¬ 
circled Cjprus. Many of its mileposb arc 
jji situ or in inusciinis tcxlay. The con¬ 
version of the proconsul Sergius Paulns 
(.Acts 13:7) ii^ his capital at Paphos at the 
western tip of the island appears to have 
been influenced by both Paul and Barna¬ 
bas. Possibly ont of deference to tliis im- 
prortant new convert Saul changed his 
narne to "Paul,’^' The first NeW' Testament 
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use of this name appears in verse 9 of thU 
same chapter 1 

The Christian allegiance of a Roman 
proconsnl of Cyprus is notable* because 
his tieadquarters at Paphos W'cre at the 
focal point of the Aphrodite worship of 
Cypriotes* who joined other Mediterranean 
peoples in worship of V'enus* Astaitc, and 
otliitr eartli-goddes.'cs. 'Flic main shrine 
of the Cypriote .Aphrodite has been de¬ 
picted on ancient coins show'ing columns, 
an alhir in a court* symbolic doves and, 
most significant of all, the conical stone 
prominent in all .Aplirodife worship. 'Hiii 
rcmple has now Jicen excavated by mod¬ 
em arehacoioglsts. .An old Greek myth 
claims that A^cnus was born on Cythera, 
an island off the south tip of Greece* and 
WHS w-jfted like a foam-borne drearn to 
Cyprus where men and nature. Hours and 
Graces, paid homage to her charms. 

71 ie illustration 144 shows a statue, now 
in tlie Metropolitan Sluscum. Nov York, 
of a bLarded priestess of Aplirnditc found 
in Cvpnis* where it had been made or to 
whicfi it had been brought, probably be¬ 
fore 500 fi.e. Note the Assyrian helmet 
and the long-slee\'ed cmbioidercd robe— 
sucli a garment as oite would expect to 
and between Assyria and Greece* with ele¬ 
ments of the typical apparel of tliesc Linds 
blended. She carries the dove* syinbol of 
Astarte or Aphrodite, and the cup of w'or- 
ship. 'Jhc moon-goddess ALargalts also had 
a temiple at Old Paphos. Phoentcian Baal 
svcis worshiped at Cypriote Kirion. 

A very' interesting arclialc Fliocnieian 
tomb inscription has been lately found in 
Cyprus. Albright believes it dates from the 
first half of tlie ninth century b.c., w-hen 
Phoenician cornmeree was thriving and 
when Phoenician galleys lifted from Cyprus 
heavy cargoes of copper. Tliis inscripbon 
warns robbers away, saying tlicrc are no 
jewels inside and that it is the sepulchre of 
a poor man (BuNcIrn No. St;* p. ifi, Amer¬ 
ican Schools of Oriental Research). 

In the fourth century' u.c,* Cyprus con¬ 
tributed to the world Zeno* founder of 
Stole philosophy, 

Jeremiah, commenting on tlic insular 
tendenev of people in Cyprus to cling to 
their gods, e^-en though Ihey^ were fal^ 
(a;n), contrasted woplc of ‘'Kitlim” 
with lukewarm Tiraclitcs who ''changed 
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Hicir glory for tliat wliich dolh not proEL” 
ilc found his people: less lojul to Jehovah 
tlian Cypriotes were to false gods of whom 
tlieir rulers were priests. In 58 &,c. when 
die Romans deprived the king of CvTirus 
of his throne^ Cato offered him tlic high 
priesthood of Paphos—a tie-up behvecn 
church and stale which makes more mcaii' 
ingfni the conversion of the proconsul 
Sermus Panins to Christianity* 

We are curious about Ibe "‘men of 
CypTus^"^ who were ^'prEraebing Jesus 
Chrisr' ill Autiueh even before Bairurbas 
and Paul jorned in die Antioch work or 
made their tour of Cv^nis (Acts 11:20), 
Another hint about early CA-priote Chris¬ 
tians appears in Acts si:i&h telling that 
the lodging place of Paul and his cumpany 
when they went up to Jerusalem fiom 
TNtc would be with “one Mnason of 
Cyprus, an early disciple.'* 

Ci'prtis has been conslantly coveted for 
its mincml wealth, Egs^itians sd/.cd it in 
560 B*c.j Persians, in the next century; 
Plolemv, at the close of the third; and 
Rome had annexed it in 5S b.c., before 
the lifetime of Paul Hence the accurac)- of 
Luke in giving Sergius Pauius the title, 
Roman proconsul. 7 ne name of tins officer 
has been found on a marble slab, together 
with the name of the city Soli, adfacent to 
the copper mines near a cave-temple, by 
Ccnenil Louis Palma di Cesnola, whose 
noted colteeHon of pottery and Cypriote 
objets d'art arc in the Metropolitan Mu¬ 
seum, New York. 

During World War 11 , Cyprus was of 
inestimable value to Great Britain and the 
Allied Nations in safeguarding tbc Levant 
states and Falcstmc. New Zealand troops 
surv^cyed Cv'pJ'iis and built comfortable 
camps there. 

Samotkrack 

A tiny island steppingstonc leading from 
Tioas in /\sia Minor to Ncapoiis in Euro 
pcan Macedonia is Soniothrace, whence 
Paul proceeded by boat to Plulippi (Acts 
i6;ii) on his second mbsiouary joumc^^ 
We remember Saniolbraee for the dis¬ 
covery there of the classic Greek statue, 
the Winged Victory, enjoyed by millions 
in the Paris LouvTe. 
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Lesbos 

Lesbos, in the northeastern Aegean, is 
not mentioned by laame in the New Testa^ 
uicnt, but Paul on his tliird niissionaiy 
journey slopped m'emight in its large east¬ 
ern port of Mytilcnc (Acts ^0:14) on his 
wwy from Troas and Assos to Miletus in 
southwest Asia Minor, 'Die story' of whst 
happened at Mytilcnc ill the Pelopomicsian 
War {431-40411,0,) so perfectly illustrates 
what hapj>enL;d to conquered Mediter¬ 
ranean peoples Subjugated by Na^i Ger¬ 
many tliat it deserv'cs mention here. In 
428 B.c. Mvtilene revoUecl against Atliens. 
'file ,Mhcnian Assembly voted to sky all 
tlic men—6,000 lu number—and to sell 
the women and cbildren as slaves, cv'en as 
Nazi Germany attempted to do in con¬ 
quered areas of Jugoslavia, Greece, and 
Giiochoslov'akia. Yet the next morning the 
,Mhcnians repented of their vindictive 
policy and sent a second delegation in¬ 
structed to stay the execution. But they 
finally gave the Mytileucans the equiv'alent 
of a bring squad and hurled down the city' 
walls, 'rticrc is nothing new m cruelty of 
Mcditenaneaii warfare. 

Chios 

Chios, an island thirty miles long, fa¬ 
mous for figs and g]um mastic, was once 
allied with Athens in the Delian League. 
It is noted for its rock-cut sanctuary' of 
Cybele, Greek mothci'godde?s also kiimvn 
as Rhea, inother of Jupiter, and for its 
school of '“Homeric poets/* In Paul's time 
Chios belonged to Rome wlio had made it 
a “'free and allied state"—the irony of the 
phrase is familiar—because it supported 
Rome in her eastern wars, 

S-vxios 

Samos is separated from Asia Niinor by 
a strait only a mile wide. In the sev'cntii 
century B.c. it W'as an important Greek 
trade center because it lay on die way 
from inner Asia Minor to the west. It 
bore proudly on its coins a head of its 
famous philosopher-son, Pythagoras. It 
honors Paul today in possessing a pre¬ 
dominantly Christian Greek Orthodox 
population, a fact as vital to ns as die fame 
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of its superb pottery, peerless among loiimn 
tvpcs of tlie siifth centnr)^ 

" Samos, Cos, and Lcros were occupied 
by the United Nations, September, 1943^ 

Cos 

Coming from. Epbesias '^by a straight 
course" on route to near-by Rhodes (Acts 
ii:i), Paul spent one night at Cos, a 
small bland of the Italian Aegean gronp 
off the southwest tip of Asia Minor, It is 
another steppingstone to men ens-jing the 
oil and mitieral wealth of the andent Mid¬ 
dle East. Many of its people arc ^^osl«lls, 
speaking Anatolian Turkish. Yet its Gen¬ 
oese Crusader castle recalls days when 
Christian knighthood was ''in flower," Its 
estensive Asklcpieion built in the fourth 
century n^c. harks back to an era when 
Greek religion and medicine went hand in 
hand, as at French Lourdes today. ‘^Fhc 
sacred spring, hospital, and tcnirples of 
Asklcpios, the Greek god of healing, at¬ 
tracted to Cos tlic father of medicine, Uip- 
poemtes, whose oath of ctliics is admin¬ 
istered to graduates from colleges of medi¬ 
cal arts tlie world over. A giant plane tTL-c 
^'of Hippoerales" b still shawm in Cos. 
Carx'ings of the symbolic snake of Asklepios 
arc numerous here, 

IIUOUE-S 

Paul on his third missionary Joumey 
(Acts ;iii) put in at Rhodes the day 
following his halt at Cos. Many scholars 
believe that St Paul's Bay below' Lindos 
on the east coast b the harbor (illus, 145) 
where his ship dropped anchor, below 
the richly niiircd acropolis where pre- 
Itellenic people had a temple to Artemis 
(Diana). Farts of a Doric portico and a 
temple ccila from the fourth centurj' b.c. 
arc among the debris on that windy 
bland hill. Long lilts of famous ancient 
travelers have come out from ,'\sia to 
Europe through this port. Undos was 
noted for its hne potter)', Andent Per¬ 
sian designs and lusters were bishioncd in 
Rhodes, And the great sculphirc of the 
Laocoon group portraying a priest of 
Apollo and his sons being avenged for 
distrust of the wooden horse by cncoiling 


serpents, came from the Rhodian masters, 
Agesandcr, Polydorus, and AlheiitHlofUS 
{40-10 B-C.). 

It is doubtful whether St. Paul mer 
entered the city of Rhodes at the north tip 
of the island, founded late in the fifth 
century' b.c. Yet he is honored there in 
bic massive G:ite of St. Pant (illus, 14b) 
opening onto small craft bobbing in 
the conamerdal harbor of Hit Knigfris 
Hospitalers of St. Jolm of jcnisalern. Be^ 
cause of their vigoroiis Christian faitli 
these knights built and walled one of the 
most romantic cities of the Middle Ages* 
The palaces of Grand Masters, the steep, 
aubcrge-lincd Street of the Knights with 
armorial bearing over doors; turreted draw¬ 
bridges; the enormous Hospital of the 
Knight^ the Church of St. John; the 
busy' w'alcrfront for coastal traders—^all 
lived again under recent Italian rcstomtion. 
Many were danraged in the bombardment 
of Rhodes by Allied planes in March, 

Rllodes was “the most logical fump- 
ing-off place for a spearhead attack on 
Near East oil'' as well as on Syria, Pales¬ 
tine, Suez, and possibly Eg^pt^not to 
mention Anatolian Turkey'. Before the war, 
amphibian planes w'crc plying between 
Rhodes and Rome, \Ve have seen them 
lighting near the mole where stood the 
Colossus of Rliodcs made by Chares of 
Undos—a wouder which Paul could not 
have seen, for it fell into tJie waves in an 
earthquake of 224 n.c. 

Rhodes, regarded by Phoenicians of the 
tenth century' maritime world as a pivotal 
outpost, had three cities whicli were buffers 
b)' which Dorian colonists in Asia Minor 
protected tbcrnselves against hostile neigli- 
bors. It lias O'er been at the watery emss- 
roads of the Fast, where courses from 
Crete to southwest Asia crossed routes 
bctw'cen Greece and Syria; or routes out 
of the Black Sea moved south to join the 
main cast-west Mcditcmincan sen route 
bchvecn Gibraltar and Suez. Hence Rhodes 
was ever a rich middleman, transshipping 
hides, pottery, fruits, grains, litjcn, cattle, 
fiax. milk products, sponges, niurcx purple, 
fish, honey, and slaves. Her enormous 
prospcribi' formed substantial basis for a 
great art development. Little wonder that 
her beautiful silver coins with heads of 
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the suri-g£xi Apollo and llic rose of 
Aphrodite were at a premium. 

Rhodes sho^^-ed herself a. forerunner of 
transatlantic convoys, for she escorted 
witli arnicd ships her mcrcliant marine^ 
exposed to pirates, as modem ships have 
been CJtpcffied to enemy submarines. 

It is easy bo overloot: in the long name 
lists of the Old Testament cerlatn inter 
csting iinpUca lions. The '"'table of nations" 
of Gen. lo^, which attempts to account 
for the origin of preoplcs. Includes as sons 
of Javan ("Jonian'^'): Eliahah (possibly 
Sicily or Carthage, according to Sayce); 
Kittiin, or Cyprus; and Dodanim. A similar 
list in I Chrom 1:7 translates "Dodanim"’ 
^■Rodanim." Can iJicso be our Rhodians? 

Crkte 

Paul's reference to Cretans as unruly 
brawlers, overthrowing houses in sharp 
riots [Titus is consistent with 

the unfortunate history of these rugged 
mountain islanders. Guerrilla skirmishes 
of Cretans Joined with British long pro¬ 
tested ag^iinst Nazi occupjition. Civilians 
WTnb on maintaining life with herbs, snails, 
•ind nuts, faring better than folks at Athens 
because they have never been accustomed 
to much better fare tliati licrbs, snails, 
and nuts. Crete belongs to the Kingdom of 
Greece today, 

'rhis island, 160 miles long, seems to be 
a broken-off portion of the Greek penin- 
suk, whose Cape Malea lies only fio miles 
northw'cst. It looks like a giant foot, walk¬ 
ing towards Cyprus and Asia Minor^— 
which it did approach with its cargo-laden 
ships in a s'ast maritime empire fourteen 
centuries before Christ, 

Tlie brief biblical references to Crete 
seem all out of proportion to the im¬ 
portance of this mid-Alcditetrancan step- 
pingstone between Crcecc and Egypt. We 
know^ that Cretans who had come to cele¬ 
brate the Eea-vt of Weeks were in Jeru¬ 
salem on Pentecost in a.o. 50 and spoke 
in tlicijT own tongue the "nnglity' works 
of Cod" (Acts a:ii), Tlicy were alw^ays 
great travelers, a folk who appear to have 
originated in southwest Anatolia and 
emigrated to Crete between C..1000B.C;, and 
^000 B.o. Paul on his fourtJii missionary' 
journey halted a short time at Fair 
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Havens, a port on the soutlicontral coast 
of this island. First Christian believers in 
Crete may have been fruits of Paul's wor-c 
based on Corinth or Ephesus. Ilis later 
visit, described in Acts 17^6'! 5, wa.s in¬ 
cident to his trip to Rome for trial. After 
leaving Asiatic Myaa in an Alesandriin 
^ain ship and sailing in the lee of Crete^ 
Paul warned the navigator that it was too 
late in the fall to continue west. But his 
advice was acceptable neither to the cen- 
turion escorting him nor to the master of 
the ship. And because Fair Maicns was 
too crowded, an effort was made to reach 
tlic little port of Phoenix in southwest 
Crete, to winter there. Caught in the teeth 
qf a wild Furaquilo tempest, howev'er. 
the crew w'as fearful of being w'ashed onto 
the North xAfrican coast ('"TTic S\Ttis"], 
Matters went from kid to worse and W'cre 
clima.xcd in the wreck off Malta (Acts 
Z7:27-^.{). Tlien was Paul's moment to 
rub in his unheeded advice: "Sirs, ye 
should have harkened unto me and not 
have set sail from Crete." 

In Paul's letter to Titus, he says, "I left 
thee in Crete" (1:5) to appoint Christ 
tian elders in every city; to sepamte 
islanders from their love of "filthy lucre” 
(v. 7); to teach them to he “given to 
hospitality' * , , Just, holy, self-controlled,” 
obedient to rulers, dev'oted to their fami¬ 
lies, professing their knowledge of God 
by the purity of tlicir lives. Amrniing the 
statemen t of one of their own C feta n 
poets, Epimenides, who bad called tlicm 
"always liars, evil beasts, idle gluttons," 
Paul bolstered up his Gentile helper Titus 
to "rcprov'C them sh arply" fv. n). It is 
ossible that Paul, on release from bis 
rst irnprisonment, had gone with Titus 
to the island and established him be¬ 
fore leaving. 

The Apostle, who visited historic and 
rdigious sites in his ports-of-call, was in 
no mood to seek out the palace of the 
famous sea-kings of Crete, even If they 
had not been then buried under mounds 
of debris near tJic north shore at Knossos. 
'Plus tlirilllng wealth of archaeological 
treasure was rcv'caled in our own era by 
Sir Arthur Evans of Oxford University, 
founder of Minoan archaeology'. FI is coL 
Irjgucs dug for thirty years igoo 

on) until they' reached Neolithic bed- 
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rock deposits, disco^'Ciing Neolithic homes 
of several rooms with fixed hearths, and 
Lower Ncolitluc bowls incised with zig¬ 
zag on their bLiniished clay. 

Es^aos' discovery in Athens ol primitive 
Cretan script and "engraved seals for w hich 
Cretans were fatuous led him to suspect 
that a w’calth of architeetura! and artistic 
treasure was buried in Crctc^ Scholars had 
been dating Greek civiliiation from the 
first Olympiad, reckoning from the games 
of 776 BX. Evans followed tlie roots of 
Creek culture dowm many centuries further 
(c/zfioo'i^oo b-C-)t wlien vigorous sea- 
king-builders* Minoans* founded ways of 
life which, under the Tiamt: "Myecucan/^ 
emigrated to Greece and thence to Europe, 
II1C verified intuitions of Evans have en¬ 
abled Crete to hold its head high beside 
the Nilotic and MesopotamTan cultures. 
By 1400 P.C, the greatness of Crete was 
on the decline* and the island became 
just 3 breakwater for Greece in its golden 
fifth century B.c, Througji pottery se¬ 
quences we read dates in Crete, by com- 
prison w^itb kumvn Egyptian h'pes- For* 
although the chief harbors of Crete faced 
Greece* her major influence artistically and 
eommereially came from Egv'pE 

Some three miles southeast of modem 
Candia (Heraklclon) is the amazing sLx- 
aere layer cake of excivatcd places of 
Minos, greatest of the sea-kings of Crete. 
In fact, the word "Minos” may he a title 
belonging to a series of nilcrs, for the 
Minoan Period began e.afioo n.c. and 
ended with Later Minoan culture some 
two centuries after the catastrophic fall 
of tlic capital in 0,1400 u C, when the 
Anienhotq) djTiash' was ruling in Egypt. 
'Ilic downfall of ^^inoan civilisation at its 
peak was due to a sudden itivasiou, pos¬ 
sibly bv colonists who had gone from Crete 
to Greece and were ousted by some 
Danubian race pushing south. No mere 
earthquake* frequent in Cretan history, 
could have overthrowti so utterly the ele¬ 
gant prosperity^ of this island kingdom 
whose couimcreial docks and factory^ towns 
dotted the whole Mcditemincan, But that 
collapse, like the collapse of Crete in May. 
1941, when Bfitidi, Greeks and Cretans 
surrendered the great niUitil and air lias<e at 
Suda Bay, led to a desperately dark Iron 
Age—in ivhich we are still living. 


Archaeologists discovered at Knossos a 
siieerssion of destroyed and rebuilt palaces 
with a maze of winding passages, ITicy' 
believe beyond doubt that these fascinat¬ 
ing courts, wings, pavilions, store areas* 
and characteristic light-wells compris^ 
the labyrinth of mythological fame, built 
by' Daedalus* chief artificer of the court of 
King Mirms. T!ie word "labyrinth” means 
■'place of the double axe*” which cnigrna- 
tic symbol of the Cretan bull was signifi¬ 
cant in the iconography of Asia Minor. 

Wliat has been callw ' the oldest road 
in Europe” is a paved stretch of city' street 
uncovered at Kncisios. It linked the palaar 
with the ancient transisland highway over 
which merchandise and emissaries from 
Egypt moved back and forth. IHankcd 
widi homes and an arsenal, it was nwer 
a lonely Irighw'ay, Tlie main fork of this 
road led to the caravansary. Or inn-stablc- 
warcbouse, whose amenities included 
sunken footbatlis for traders and the weary 
drivers. Water flow'cd from these spring- 
fed baths to troughs for animals, ’'fhe 
setup reminds us or the Caravan Mosque 
at Damascus, still doing business. 

'Ibe famous bull ring where Athenian 
maidens and youths were sacrificed to the 
legendary Minotaur* half-human sou of 
King Minos* is tliought by Evans tn have 
been located between the river and the 
palace laundry’. 'ITiis sacrifice of Athenian 
youth mav simply express commercial 
tfibulc paid to Crete 

Tlie hull-lore of Crete is confusing, 
althougli there E no archaeological reason 
to believe that the splendid Cretan bull 
was ever w'orshiped. Minos, the law-giving 
king* was dcenicd demigod, son of Europa, 
tlie purple-tobed Phoenician princess for 
whom the continent was named, and of 
Jupiter, who, disguised as a bull, carried 
Europa to Crete on his back. No ivander 
Paul considered Cretans liars, who claimed 
to have on their isle the tomb of Jupiter! 
Theseus, the Athenian hero who kilted 
the Minotaur in his labyTinriiine lair, led 
by the slender thread of Ariadne* daugh¬ 
ter of Minos, may have been among the 
victims designated that day in c.1400 o,c,* 
when he gave Cretan greatness its death¬ 
blow' and made way for Greek glory. Some 
authorities try to explain the Minotaur 
as a Cretan general named ’'Minoan 
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Taurus.” Others say that tlic king, son of 
the CTcatcst Minos. ^K’as wearing a popular 
bull-head mask when he w*as conquer^ by 
Theseus. 

At any rate, the bull motif was domi¬ 
nant in knossos art. The finest bull’s head 
from ancient times, in plaster high relief, 
was found by Evans near the north en¬ 
trance to the palace. 

Bulls also featured the chief sport of the 
islind. Maidens and youths attempted to 
leap over the horns of infuriated bulls. 
Possibly these j-oung people had been 
brought as prisoners and kept in pits until 
thrm^-n into the arena, as Christians in 
Paul’s time were tossed into Roman 
amphitheaters. 

In ceramics Crete has yielded sast riches. 
'Pie giant vases, Knossos pithoi, containers 
for oil, were found in situ in the store- 
cliambcr near the Loom-weight Basement 
Tlicir bands of srukclikc trickle design 
arc t)-pical of 1900 b.c. Cretan clay ves¬ 
sels were also worked to eggshell fine¬ 
ness. 

Frescoes of Knossos. such as tne painted 
reh'efs of the priest-king, tltc prowling 
pussy cat. the safiFron-gatlicrcrs, and the 
toreador, bid the foundations of European 
painted-plaster art we find in first century 
Pompeii and licrcubneum (see illus. 50, 
cupbiarcr). 

Ch'ptic art of Crete has yielded beauti¬ 
ful seal-stones showing bulls; bell-skirted 
bdies with w*asp-waists (illus. 23), dancing 
processions; and wild goats, cut in ivory, 
lasper, and crystal. 

Tlic sea-raiding isbnders of Crete 
scattered their commercbl and industrial 
colonics along the southeastern Mediter¬ 
ranean seaboard known in Old Testament 
times as Philistb. Its cities—.\shkcIon, on 
the coast, Caza. Ashdod, Ekron, and Gath 
—all by south of Mount Carmel and the 
Plain of Sharon and west of the rugged 
Shcphclah. Only Ashkelon was on the 
coast. 

Yet, for all her amazing commercial, 
architectural, and art development. Crete 
contributed notliing permanent to Chris¬ 
tian thought of the world. W'hat inspira¬ 
tion b there in a double-headed ax on a 
pilbr in a private chapel of the pabcc, or 
in a mother-earth-goddess with her snakes 
and ani-conic pilbrs? 


Cauda 

Cauda, or Cbuda, was a small isle south¬ 
west of Crete. In its lee, Paul’s ship bore 
west to Malta. 

Malta 

Malta was called "Mclita” by the Creeks 
of Paul’s time, because it produced so 
much hone>’. “lhat arid rock” b the 
epithet given it by Elizabeth Schcrmcr- 
hom in her admirable Malta of the 
Knights. Tlic little group of islands, only 
60 miles south of Sicily, 140 from Europe, 
and 180 from Tunisb in North Africa, 
constitutes a crown colony of Great 
Britain. This heroic base of England's 
main Mediterranean fleet has survived 
countless bombings, with loss or injury' 
of thousands of civilbns. For its courageous 
endurance, the isbnd has been awarded the 
George Cross and has been presented 
with a pbquc by President Roosevelt. It 
has long been the strongest link in Britain’s 
lifeline bctw'cen Gibraltar and Suez. Time 
and again, when supplies were almost 
spent, convoys have brought reinforce¬ 
ments at terrific cost. 

’Flicre b something still in Malta of 
tlic heroic Christian personality of Paul, 
whose experiences there arc given more 
detailed New 'restament discussion than 
hb sojourn in other islands. Tlic account 
of the shipwreck which tossed him ashore 
is as famous as the well-known ‘‘bridge¬ 
building passage” in Caesar’s Commen¬ 
taries. The author of Acts 27:27-28; 11 
describes fourteen dav's of tossing in the 
Sea of Adria after the party left Cauda; the 
consobtion rendered the terrified crew, 
similar to that offered b\' John W’eslcv' 
centuries bter in an Atbntic gale; and the 
final running aground “where two seas 
met” (v. 41). Thb spot was probablv St. 
Paul’s Bay, scx'cn miles northwest 0/ the 
present capital of Valetta. Prior to the 
war. St. Paul’s Tow’cr and a chapel near 
tlic bay, with frescoes of the landing 
where “barbarbns showed ... no common 
kindness,” were cherished landmarks; 
near-b)' Salmonc Isbnd was proud of its 
enormous statue of Paul. Certainly, the 
sight of \aolcnt waves, foaming rocks, and 
men casHng themselves ov'crboard and 
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swimming ashore (Acts 27) has been 
duplicated times without number in 
modem warfare off Malta. 

The rain and the cold: the kindling of 
a fire from which a snake came and bit 
the Apostle’s hand, so that he wus called 
first a murderer and then, when the bite 
did not prove fatal, a god; the curing 
of the father of Publius, "chief man of 
the islands”—all help us picture the so¬ 
journ of Paul and Luke. Many came for 
iicaling. and the team received "many 
honors." Maltese converts rave a substan- 
tiiil bon-vosage parts*, "hen 

the group left for Putcoli. I* or the narra¬ 
tive of Acts 28:10 sas-s, “When we sailed 
they put on board such things as we 
needed." .Ml these incidents were auitc a 
build-up for the subsequent wealth of 
Christian tradition persisting in the 
crowded little fortress-isle. 

In the ancient capital. Notabilc, near 
the center of the island, there is a cathe¬ 
dral—on the supposed site of the hoine 
of Publius. Upon his conversion to Chris¬ 
tian faith Publius made his hou^ into 
a chapel. A brger structure, beautified b>' 
Roger, the clc\'cnth-ccntur\* Norman King 
of Sicily, supplanted it later. A "magic” 
fountain also graces this old tossTi. We 
wonder whether vcnoinlcss Maltese snakes, 
like the harmless creature which bit Paul, 
lurk about its ss’atcrs. lliere is also a 
Church of St. Publius near the village of 
Moriana and St. Paul’s Bay. And at Mcl- 
licha is a portrait of Mary, attributed by 
childish fantasv to Luke. Certainlv, no one 
can doubt tliat the Maltese have en¬ 
deavored to keep savid in their memorv* 
the \lsit of St. Paul and his comijanions. 

Tlie heroic tradition of the Apostle in¬ 
spired the Knights of NIalta, or Knights 
Hospitalers of St. John of Jerusalem, who 
settled here in the sixteenth centurx' after 
their order had withdrawn from Palestine. 
Cyprus, and Rhodes. Malta deeded to 
them in i>'?0 bv Charles Hie Grand 
Master dc L'Isle' .\dam began the famous 
architectural adornment of the island. 
Some of its many Aiibcrgcs, or 
the nations,” organized by this carliwt 
international socictx*” and some of its 
hospitals have "gone west" in the bomb¬ 
ings, along with more than 1 ^.000 homes. 
70 churches, dozens of hoteb. and many 


Isanks. Yet tlic cit>’ holds on to ib prom¬ 
ontory, as Gibraltar to ib narrow Rock, 
and carries on with amazing courage. 'I’hc 
valiant heritage of Phoenician, .\rjb, 
Spanish, and Nonnan blood in the sturdy 
Maltese kept them resourcefully conduct¬ 
ing "business as usual" underground, in 
enlarged tunnels made by the Knighb. 
Down there, newspapers were published; 
and tea was seixed to soldiers as it has 
been by old gentlewomen of M.ilta in gar¬ 
dens for a centurx*. Children were born 
and taught, aged tenderly cared for, and 
w’orship conducted. One commander in 
chief. Sir William Dobbic, did not exen 
allow the blitzes to interrupt his nightly 
Bible class for scnicc men, which he 
conducted underground. 

'Ibe motto, "Let oonnige rise with 
danger," has Ixcn sustained in the Malta 
of Paul and Luke, and of the Grand 
Masters and the British staff. 

Paul and his p;irt\' stayed through the 
rainy winter in NIalta and witnessed the 
brilliant burst of spring blossoms which 
entitles this rock to be fondly called the 
"Hower of the Mediterranean." 

The three-month sojourn ended all too 
soon, 'llicx* embarked on a ship from 
.Mexandria, "Tlie Twin Brothers,’ which 
before long put in at Syracuse. 

Sicily 

"Touching at SjTacuse. we tarried there 
three dax'S," wrote the sccrctarx* of Paul's 
joumcj' to Rome (.Nets 28:12). 

Landing on Sicily, the largest Mediter¬ 
ranean iskmd, a thrcc-comcrcd chunk of 
the ancient land-bridge bebveen Furopc 
and Africa, Paul must hax*c visited the 
Temple of Athena in Syracuse. It xxas 
erected by Greeks in the fifth century b.c. 
SxTacusc founded bv Corinthums xvas 
once the most poxverful intellectual force 
among Creek cities. Its vigorous personal¬ 
ia reached back at least scxcii centuries 
before Paul, when Phoenician traders 
used its beaches. Paul, as a graduate of the 
Universib' of Tarsus and a student of 
Mediterranean lore, knexv hoxv the Sxra- 
cusans btc in the fifth century* b.c. held 
back Etruscan sea-raiders and Cartharin- 
ian despoilers of the finer xxays of life 
adxocatcd bv Greeks. Paul, the loser of 
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Christian frccdorn, must tmvc pondered 
with Tcscntmcnl the tjTannics of Sicilian 
fiieiOj, Dion>‘sius, and Agptliioclcs. And lit 
doubtltss stEolltd near the semicircular 
rock'cut theater pt S)Ticu 5 e. begun befoie 
4Z0 B.c. with a geometric precision worthy 
of Euclid- Tlic amphitlicatcr was new. 
having been boilt in the Augustan periud- 

Paul today would ponder with apprcnnJ 
tlie Incorpotation of columtis from the 
converted Temple of Diana in SyTacusc 
CathcdrrL Tliis temple ivas once adorned 
with doors of gold and ivory and an 
emblem of Medusa which guided mariners 
From ahir. 

From Sicily Paul's ship was ivhirlcd 
north bertvGcn Scylla mch anti Cliari'bdis 
whirlijool until it had safety passed Mes¬ 
sina Sbaihi and headed north for Putcoli.^ 
hts port for RomO- Mis work in this island 
Jives on in the scenes painted on muddy 
Sicnian carts (illus. 143]. 

Many of the American men who en^ 
gaged in the oecupation of Sicilian Qcla 
and Syracuse in Julj% 194^+ will follow 
Paul's “landings" with greater interest 
tlian cv'cr before. 

PjlTKOa 

Patmos is associated widi John the 
Evangelist^ as the other Meditemmean 
islands we have been discussing am tied 
in with experienceij of Paul. Here the 
aged Es'angelist was emprisoned under 
edicts of persecution of the Roman Em¬ 
peror Domitian and was released about a 
year and a half later under j\en^. But the 
world is tlic richer for this island banisb- 
menh for Out of its mountain cave eame 
the Rcvclatjon of a "new" heaven and a 


new earth" which for beauty of expms- 
sion and ultimate spiritual thought is un¬ 
excelled, 

Patmos is off the southwest coast of 
Anatolia,, one of the Sporades btloiiging 
to Italy but occupied by Greek Christians. 
It is only ten miles long and no more 
limn six miles wide. A large piirt of it is 
oivned by the Monastery of St. John, 
whose labyrinthine cluster of sacred struc^ 
hires occupies the summit of the cragg\" 
isle. Over the door of its hospitable guest 
quarters, where strangers are entitled to 
three days^ free lodging, arc the famous 
words, “Receive the stranger, that ye your¬ 
self be not a stranger before God." John 
of Patraos lives on in the little churches 
On various Icv'els of the steep slope and in 
countless cliapcls in tlic to^vn below. Some 
of these, says Dorothy Hosmer in Na¬ 
tional Geographic -Magiixine April, 1941. 
look like Eskimo igloos in a snowdess heat, 
with crosses tipping their tiny domes. 

No one seeing Patmos sJiining in Uic 
sun can fail to rccogniKC its influence upon 
the details of Revelation. John, looking 
off tow'ard his homelands longed for a 
time when there w'ould be “no more sea" 
to isolate him. He saw angels strayed with 
clouds, and rainbows on tlicir heads; their 
fae<s were as the sun and their feet as 
pillars of fire; they set one foot in the sea 
and anotJmr on tlie earth and stood with 
little books in their hands (Rev", lo)- Sun, 
moon, stars, dragons, harps of God by 
seas of brass; the beauty of precious stones; 
the voices of many wafers; the refreshing 
of rivers of life shaded by fruit-bcdring 
trees—all these plira.scs reveal the setting 
suppbed try the sun-baked Isle of Patmos 
for the glories of John's Apoeabpsc. 
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“the king Ahasuems had laid a tribute . . . 
upon the isles of the sea" (Esther 10:1) 

"Keep silcucc before me, O islands" (Isa. 
41:1) 


"Shall not the isles shake at the sound 
of thy fall?" (Ezek. 16^15) 

“thou art the merchant of the peoples 
unto many isles" (Ezek. 37;^) 

"mcni shall worship him | Jehovah] * . , 
cv"cn all the isles of tlie nations” (?Hcph, 
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JNTRODUCTJOiV 

Witat lias jeit'dn' to do with the Bible? 
More thiin we at Erst imagine. Sonictitnes 
it got vers' much into the ivay of tlic un¬ 
folding religion of ancient Ismel. Again, it 
was a beautiful auidhary to its expression. 

Prehistoric people in Bible lands fash¬ 
ioned articles of personal adornment. We 
have already referred to Natufian necklaees 
uf shell, bone, and fish vetebrae, fashioned 


On the shores of the Mediterranean below 
Mount Carmel 10,000 years ago. Both 
men and w'omcn wore these necklaces, as 
well as headdresses, to their graves. Some 
have been found by archaeologists. 

PALESTfNJ/VN POV^ERTY OF 
JEMT^IS 

TIic art pos'crty of Palestine is w^cil- 
known. 'The crontributions of this small 
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strip of land bchvctTi Jordan and tbc sen 
were in tlic realm of the spiritH not of 
gleaming material gtmi. Gold and silver 
were not oominon^ even a$ late as 1000 is.c. 
Iron was so scarce before Saul and David 
and Solomon defeated Piiilistinc iron 1110- 
nopollsts [e^it>i3-97^ n.c.). 'IThis hca^j 
metal was used for jc^velr^^ of kings. A pair 
of iron anklets was found by Elihu Grant 
at biblical Beth-sbemesb^ datings according 
to the Arcfiacologisf, from about 

the time of David's accession. After this 
Hebrew' king's conquests his people had so 
much iron in their new' Iron Age tliat they 
used it no longer for jcsvels but for fa veil ns, 
chisels, naibj s;tws, arrows, spprs, and pos¬ 
sibly for harrows. And as evidence of tlic 
art stimulus resultant froni Solomon s 
smeltery development at Ezjon-gcbcr at 
the head of the Red Sea's Gulf of 'Aqabah 
(illus. ^4) there is a necklace of camclian, 
agate, aUibastcr, and glass beads for which 
w'c arc itrdebted to Nelson Glueck's cs- 
peditians in 'rransjordan, 'This necklace is. 
not unlike ones we have bought in Istan* 
bul’s bajfaars rc-ccntly^ 

But bv and large, Palestine itself has 
yielded to the spade of the excavator little 
indigenous fewelcd art. When we appealed 
to 3 likely source for a picture of ancient 
Palestine jewels for this book, vve were told 
that there were few as'ailablc. And when 
W'C look at art fragments from the hilltop 
palaces of the kings at ornate Samaria, 
we see that these arc the work of imported 
artists—/Assy rian, Aegean, Egyptian. hyTian, 
Hitlite, and Phoeindan, At Canaanite 
Megiddo, the same holds true. Let us 
glmcc at the ancient ivories and the 
Megiddo treasure for a moment before 
going on to "precious things" of Old Testa¬ 
ment narratives. 

EXCEPTIONS AT EXCA\b\TED 

MEGIDDO 

Jew'ei and ivory* finds ai* Megiddo, for¬ 
tress-city giprding the Plain of Esdraebn 
where 'Mount Carmel Pass abuts on 
Armageddon, ha^'c come from the metic¬ 
ulous excavations by the Oriental Institute 
of the University' of Chicago, inaugurated 
by James H. Breasted, and financed by 
Rockefeller funds and other gifts. Illustra¬ 
tion q-* shows n Canaanjte lady iu ^^■ory 


with inlaid eyes, tised as a fumituie orna¬ 
ment. She may have been part of ^ a 
Megiddo palace treasure destroyed by In¬ 
vaders in the latb century' h.c. 

Advancing conquerors, following up the 
vielorv of Deborah over Canaanite frirecs 
under Sisera in the period of the fudges, 
sw'ooped doivn on llie city' so suddenly that 
citizens left their jewels behind. Some of 
these ate seen in illustration 1^6-^a golden 
fillet, earrings, pill, beads, and scarab rings 
in swivel settings. Marked Egyptian influ¬ 
ences, in the headdress and fcsveled collar 
of tbc Ivon' lady and in the scarab rings, 
indicate tlic cosmojwlibiii setup of Me- 
giddo, where Canaanites mingled with 
Aegean islandeui a ltd Egyptian emftsmen. 
as well as with Hittites and Afcsopola- 
mians. Probably Solomon eiiitcd off to 
Jcrasalcm hoards of jewels from Megiddo, 
which he made a chief chaiiot city guard¬ 
ing Esdtaclon's food gardens and the 
str.3tegjc Carmci pass by w'hich amiics 
matched from Syria to Egypt. 

Robert Engberg writing about "the Last 
of the Canaanites" in the Biblical Archae- 
ojoglst, describes tlic Otnaanitc .Megiddo 
which became an Israelite stronghold soon 
after DeborahY iKittie at tJic Kishon, an 
Old Testament epic which now' appears 
quite historic (Judg. 4, 5), 

'ITie throne of Sdomon was in itself an 
firt gem. Made of ivory, or trimmed with 
this popular nialeiial. it was cw'crtaid with 
gold {IT Chron. 9:17). Tfic steps leading 
to it were of goldj and of gold was the 
king's foots fool. So, too, were his drinking 
vessels and all tlic scs&cls in "the house 
of the forest of D-banotr' {II Chron. 
9:10). I'OT those were years when armies 
of tribute-bearing skives came from afar, 
bringing apes, ivories, and peacocks for the 
(rourt of judah. Cold w as "notliing ac¬ 
counted of," and silver was as plentiful as 
stones which dotted the highland round 
about Jerusalem, then, as now. And "all 
the kings of Arabia and the governors of 
the country brought gold and silver to 
Solomon, 'flicn, to all this, the astonished 
Queen of Sheba, ricli from her spite and 
came! trade in western .\rnbia, added "gold 
in abundance, and precious stones'^ from 
Ophir mines and from her pearl Bsbcdcs 
on the Red Sea. 
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JHWKLS S!::IZED BY JEtlOVAU IN- TlMI-5 

OF APOSTASY 

Old Testament wTiters^ such as Exehid, 
time axid again mention scizuic of Israel's 
gems as puriis-bmcnt for turning to the 
Ik;illm and the lie^vd Ashertin goddesses of 
their neighbors, Ezekiel tried to terrify 
Israel into goodness by telling them of 
BabylonimiSt Chaldeans^ and Assyrians, 
honorable men, princes of famc^ lAho 
would come fully armed, '^'riding upon 
horses/' of which Hebrews then had few, 
to ship theni of their [cwels and their fair 
garments (Fizck, 23:16), 

But often ancient Hebrew’s lost tlieir 
heads completely when Uiey came into 
contact with the jeweled ridics of their 
[icighbors. Hosca told them in the cightli 
century b,c, that tlicy had forgotten that 
it was |ehovah who had gi^cn them silver 
and gold, as well as oil and vines. Tlicy 
svent to ^vorship Baal, decked out in rings 
and jmvcls as if they were going after 
lovers rather than after Jeliovah, 

liiji CouiE?; Calf a.vp Its Satis?A crofcir 

Secpel 

One of the highlights of jewel sagas in 
Old 'restanieut epies is in connection with 
the Hebrews' departure From Egj'ph At 
Moscs^ own Suggestion, each emigrant de¬ 
manded of lus Delta neighbor "[eweb of 
silver, and jewels of gold." We w-onder 
why, ’^'hh Egyptian bandars then and e^er 
since crammed with jeweled wares, the 
departing cviles did not get ihcin hy pur¬ 
chase rather than by polite loot, ^^'e mar¬ 
vel at the acquiescence of the Egyptian 
donors, stressed three times in the Exodus 
rectird. F’.vcn if we explain the treasures 
by Jchoviih^s ^'^giving Uie people fevor,"^ 
vs'C must admit tliat in tenia tional prO' 
cedurcs have impros-cd down thirty cen¬ 
turies. 

Yet the easy acquiring of "precious 
things'^ bad a disastrous sequel. For while 
Moses^ according to the author of Exodus, 
was on Mount Sinai, receiving from Yah- 
web the laws by which future generations 
might live wisely, Aaron, his adjutant, 
asked the Children of Israel to break off 
the golden eariiugs which men and women 
w^CTO wearing and to surrender them to 


make a golden calf. This plan is remi¬ 
niscent or the Es’ptian bull-worship which 
they had just left behind (illus, ty, Egyp¬ 
tian mummiEcd bull). Tlie people gave. 
;\arDu melted the scrap and, taking a grav¬ 
ing tool, fashioned with surprising skill a 
golden calf so dazzling tliat his gullible 
followers fell down and acclaimed it as 
one of the Egyptian gods who had re¬ 
leased tlicm from Egypt’s sb\‘cty (Ex. 
32:q}. Proclaiming a public feast, with 
merriment and burnt offerings to the calf 
of gold, Aaron and his friends "sat down 
to eat and to drink, and rose up to play.” 
Upon Moses' return from the mount he 
became enraged at die frivolous apostasy 
of his people, seized the odious emblem, 
burned it, ground it to poivder, scattered 
the gold dust on water, and compelled the 
])cople to drink the solution. 'ITie cowardly 
Aaron, disconnling his persona! art-cnift, 
gave the Ere the credit for hanng spon¬ 
taneously formed the golden object: 
e.ist it into the Ere, atid tlierc Ciune out 
this calf" [Ex. 32:2,^). 

But eilhcT tlie people did not surrender 
all their jewels, or they soon seized otlicrs 
on their W'ay through the wilderness. For 
we read that in penitence they stripped 
themselves of omamenls from Mount 
rioreb on. Moreover, at Moses' request, 
thev^ surrendered for the first Tabernacle 
'■Jehovah's offering”^ of gold, silver, and 
brass to make lamps, vessels, gratings, pins, 
gold-plating, silver sockets, and screens for 
the sacred tent and its court. 

Jewiij;.vc tue Kriion 

And for the priest's epliod with a jeweled 
bri^stp1ate> the men and women sacri¬ 
ficed with willing heart "brooches^ and ear¬ 
rings, and sigpL-t rings, and armlets, all 
jewels of gold.” The women spun bine, 
purple, and fine linen for the Tabernacle, 
and tlic men brought dyed rams’ skins: 
Hebrew's long excelled in tlic art of dyeing 
in deep, rich colors. In tliis great national 
co-operativo enterprise, such as hvendeth 
century' America dedicated to metal con¬ 
servation and w'ar promodon, the '^rulers 
brought onyx stones^ and itouci to be 
set.” 

The resultant jeweled breastplate has 
given us one of die famous insights into 
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gems of early Israel, In view cf recent 
jirchaeological art-finds in Mesopotainiis, 
lioinc of the Patriarelii Abraham, we can 
easily believe that early Israel eciiild and 
did fashion this handsome retigioiis acccs- 
sory* Exodus 39 describes Uie ephod as 
square, with four rows of three stones 
each, one gem standing for each of the 
twelve tribes of Israel: ‘'A row of sardius, 
topaz and carbuncle was the first row; and 
tlie second rtnv, an emerald, a sapphire, and 
a diamond; and the third row, a jacinth, 
ad agate, and an amethyst; and the fourth 
row, a beryl, an onyx, and a jasper/ 

Each stone, set in a gold mounting, had 
incised upon it by a skillful engraver, who 
made the coveted"signet rings and qdinder- 
seals, the symbol of one of the tsvclvc 
tribes of Israel. One list of assignments 
runs thus^ Reuben, sardius or mby; 
Simeon, topaz; Judah, carbuncle; Dan, 
emerald; Naphtali, sapphire (lapis lazuli); 
Gad, diamond (crystal); Asher, ligurc; 
[ssachar, agate; Zcb'ulun, amethyst- Ben¬ 
jamin, beryl; Manassch, onyx; Ep! iraini, 
jasper. 

Golden rings and chains fastened the 
gleaming breastplate to the ephod of the 

f inest at his shoulders and to the blue 
accTS of the woven bands {Ex. jqraafF.). 
Much gold went also into tlie miter of the 
priest. A notable collcctioii of ancient 
European breastplates belongs to the Jew¬ 
ish llicological Seminary of America in 
New York. 

An ephod story colors the qric of 
Gideon, who in tlie period of the judges 
saved his people from Midianite raiders 
and turned down tl^e offer of kingship, 
preferring the dieocracy of Jehovah- Sim¬ 
ilarly, the spiritual Crusader Godfrqf de 
Bouillon twenty centuries later declined 
kingship of Jerusalem because he deemed 
it greater honor to be Cuardian of the 
Sepulchre of Christ. But Gideon did re¬ 
quest c^'ery^ miin to cast into a spread gar¬ 
ment all the golden earrings, 1,700 shekels* 
weight of gold, and the crescents, pendants, 
and camel clmins captured from tlie desert- 
dwelling Midianitc traders, men such as 
had stolen Joseph from Dothan and Car¬ 
ried him with their caravan to Egypt 
eral centuries before. Gideon made an 
ephod and trimmed it with this fcwelcd 


wealth (Judg. S:ii 'ju). But as soon as he 
was dead, Israel again turned to worship 
the Baalim, cspeckilly Baal-bcritli. 

RELATION Of ^‘PRECIOUS 
THINGS" TO OLD TESTENT 
IDEALS 

.VPPROVAL 

As early as the days recorded in Genesis 
and Exodus, it was deemed hiring for pc<> 
plo to array tliemselves on holy days in 
their best garments and such jewels as they 
had acquired from patriarchal thrift like 
Abraham's. W'dllh was often safest and 
most portable in the form of gold ingots 
and ornaments. Even a storming prophet 
like Ezekiel expressed the Im'C of Jehovah 
for his people in terms of his decking them 
with ornaments, putting bracelets upon 
their arms and chains about their necks 
(Ezek, j6:ri, ra). Isaiah saw hracl as a 
diadem in the hand of God Again 

he saw her adorned '*with a garland, as a 
bride adometli herself with her jewels^' 
(61 :jo). Kings of Judah were not rebuked 
for having such royal treasuries as Heze- 
kiah’s "all manner of goodly vessals/' Nm 
was David chastised including in hie 
bureaucracy', alongside his overseers fo; 
camels, chairmen of olive-prod nction, 
boards, and directors of cattle farms, one 
j\zmavetlu keeper of royal treasures. These 
hoards have long been the goal of inquisi' 
tive exenmtarx, as well as of andent tomb 
Tobbers. Tlicy' still remain in hiding or 
were carried off in siege. *11 icy arc defi¬ 
nitely hinted at in the crown of Ps. 21:^. 
and ill *hntich of his gold” of Fs, 19:10 

CuOW’S jEaVZLi OF TUK nocst: OF rJ.tVIQ 

'Hie royal jewels of Daiid included not 
only the crown, possibly golden but not 
jeweled, w hich descended to several mlecsj, 
but also buckles, shields, and sjHais and 
were kept in the lloiise of Cod, Wlitti 
little Juash, the seventh king (S36-796 
B.C.), was brought from his hiding two 
centuries after David, they "put tlie crown 
upon him, and gave him the testimony, 
and made him king” (11 Chrou, aj;!!). 
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'ITic great incident in connection \iith 
David's jewels came when he capitalized 
his vast boot)' gathered in conquests against 
Syrians, Moabites, Ammonites, Philistines, 
and Amalekitcs, added these and his shield 
of gold to “exceeding mueh copper/’ and 
brou^t them to Jerusalem to d^icate to 
Jehosah (II Sam. 8:7, 8). This hoard of 
gems became the foundation of the roN'al 
fortune turned over to his son Solomon, 
who augmented it for the building of the 
Jerusalem Temple. 

Calling his subjects together on Mount 
Moriah, Dasid told them that, although 
his son Solomon was yet voune and tender, 
he was turning o\'cr to liiin for the great 
national purpose a dazzling fortune. ITie 
pages of I Chronicles 28, 29 remind us 
of wartime collections of metal in 1942 or 
of the donation of gold wedding rinp by 
Italians for their Ethiopian campaign of 
1936. When the nobles saw what their 
king was donating, they brought gold, sil¬ 
ver, brass, and iron, in weight units—for 
the word translated “darics" in I Chron. 
29:7 is an anachronism. No Mediterranean 
people had coined money until about three 
centuries after Dasad’s reign. 

To the contributions of king and peo¬ 
ple, rulers and militaiy' officers added what 
they could. And when all was piled up, it 
was an impressive mound of precious scrap. 
Monarch and people rejoiced because 
“with a perfect heart the)' offered willingly 
to Jehos-ah." Then David called a national 
assembly at Jerusalem, before whom he 
pronounced one of the kingliest utterances 
c\'er spoken. He attributed all this jeweled 
wealth to Jehos-ah’s mercies, climaxing his 
thanksgiving with the inspired phrase 
which many Christian churches today 
chant, as usners hand to the minister the 
offerings of the people; “All things eome 
of thee, O Lord, and of thine own we have 
given tliee’* (I Chron. 29:14). 

We gain some idea of the vastness of 
Dasid's treasures by seeing what he turned 
over to his son Solomon for building the 
Temple at Jerusalem: solid gold vessels, 
whose value was computed by weight (I 
Chron, 28:14), vessels of silver, weighed; 
gold for the golden candlesticks and silver 
for silver lights; weighed quantities of 
gold from Ophir to make tables for the 
shewbread and to overby the walls of the 


Temple houses; pure gold for basins and 
ceremonial cups; refined gold, by weight, 
for the altar of incense; and gold for the 
cherubim and “the chariot." In addition 
to the fabulous quantities of precious 
metals, Dav'id’s treasure included onv'x 
stones and “stones to be set, stones for 
inbid work, and of divers colors, and all 
manner of precious stones, and marble 
stones in great abundance." Together w’ith 
his own outpoured gifts of precious things, 
David donated for the future house of 
Cod the decorations which the court 
craftsmen would turn out. 

To his great inherited wealth Solomon 
added metal and precious things acquired 
by exploitation of neighboring kings, by 
marrbgc with heavily dowered Egv'ptian 
wives, and by his ow'n business enterprises 
at Ezion-geb<nr. 

GEMS AS METAPHORS 

Not only was jeweled wealth used for 
"heave offerings" and “trespass offerings,” 
but it furnished Hebrew wniters with 
temiinologv. lire Old Testament wisdom- 
writers spoke of the gaining of understand¬ 
ing as more profitable than “gaining of 
silver" (Prov. 3:13). worthy wonun's 
price, as contrasted with an ordinary wife 
sold to a desert-dwelling nomad, was “far 
abov'e rubies." 

In one of the greatest gem lists of tlie 
Bible, the author of Job shows an amazing 
knowledge of the mining life of his day: 

Surely there is a mine for silver. 

And a pbcc for gold which the)' refine. 

Iron is taken out of the earth. 

And copper is molten out of the stone. 

—Job 28:1, 2 

Tlien the writer describes men digging in 
shafts, swinging to and fro, as they “hang 
afar from men," extracting from the inner 
fires of the earth sapphire and gold dust 
and rock crv'stals as they eut channels 
among the rocks and their cv'cs behold 
"ever)' precious thing." And yet under¬ 
standing is greater than these wonders, 
richer than onvx and gems and gold of 
Ophir, and richer tlian pearls and coral 
from the sea or gbss from the furnace or 
topaz from Ethiopb. 
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SOURCES OF ORNAMENTS 
War Boott 

War brought Israel heaps of boot)' in 
metals. Moses himself, after seizing b<K)ty 
from Midianite cara\-an traders, made an 
oblation before JehoN-ah in the tent of 
meeting. Tliis “heave offering” included 
bracelets, ankle chains, signet rings, ear¬ 
rings, and armlets (Num. ^1:54). 

'Tliis shifting about accounts for part 
of the jcisd scarcit)' in present-day Pales¬ 
tine. Judah, in one encounter with Moab 
and Ammon, isas three da)'S stripping the 
enemy of precious jewels. What became of 
them all? 

Bctrothal Ctrrs 

Personal gifts also brought Bible folks 
into possession of jeuds. A highlight in 
the Genesis narratives is the romance of 
Rcbekah and Isaac, featured by the engage¬ 
ment gift carried from Canaan to north¬ 
west Mesopotamia by Isaac's servant with 
his caravan. Tliis included “a golden ring 
of half a shekel weight, and two bracelets 
for her hands of ten shekels weight of 
gold” (Gen. 24:22), not to mention the 
nose rings. Indeed, the romantic cmissai)' 
went still further and presented to the 
rospectivc bride fair garments for her 
ope chest. And “he gave also to hw 
brother and to her mother precious things.” 
Probably the accumulated wealth of Abra¬ 
ham’s beloved Sarah was here put to use. 
We read of no such outpounng at the 
courtship of Rebekah’s son's wife, the 
lovely shepherdess, Rachel. Mad the gifts 
been lost? 

ARTICLES OF JEWELRY l.N OLD lEST.V 

MENT TIMES 

We have already referred to anklets, 
bracelets, diadems, necklaces, and rin^ 
for nose, cars, and Bngers in many a Bible 
talc, and to gem-seals and crowns or 
coronets. There were also crescents for 
camels, gold nets for hair, pendants and 
mufflers, head-tire gems, jeweled perfume 
and ointment boxes, and jewel caskets, 
.Amulets or pendants with magical mean¬ 
ing were alwavTS popular. At Ras Shamra 


(fourteenth and fifteenth centuries b.c.) 
solar discs and lunar crescents sacred to tht 

f oddess of fertility possibly alluded to by 
saiah (5:18) have been found. .At Beth- 
shan, at the base of a temple in stratum 
V, jewelry and a pot of gold ingots, dedi¬ 
cated pcrliaps to Baal, have been excavated. 

VARIEl lES OF GEMS 

Mention has already been made of sev¬ 
eral popubr jewels, although their names 
do not correspond to our modem words 
for the same stones. Tlie late Sir Minders 
Petrie painstakingly tried to establish cor¬ 
rect parallels for the brcas^latc and tha 
founaation stones listed in Revelation. 
Jeremiah mentions sins of Judah recorded 
with a “pen of iron, and with the point 
of a diamond.” but, as diamonds were not 
known at this time, probably rock crystal 
is implied. Ezekiel jots down one of the 
greatest gem catalogrrcs in Scripture in his 
description of the fabulous beauty of the 
Phoenician port of Tyre, which had so 
many wholesale jewelers' shops and stone- 
studded palaces that she “walked up and 
down in the midst of the stones of fire.” 
Ever)' precious stone was her covering— 
“the sardius, the topaz, and the diamond, 
the bervi, the onyx, and the jasper, the 
sapphire, the emerald, and the carbuncle, 
and gold” (Ezek. 28:13). 

Elephant tusks were lavishly used for 
ivor)’ work, inlaid with colorful stones, car- 
nclian and lapis bzuli especially. Turguoisc 
was mined in Sinai and northern Egvpt. 
Blue gems were especially prized. Of pearls 
we read more in trie New Testament than 
in the Old. 

GOLDSMITHS AND SILVER- 
CR.An^MKN 

Po people in ancient Bible lands jewelry 
included objects of the predous metals, 
even when not studded with gems. At the 
court of every king, from the Minoan King 
Minos of Crete to the Tuthmosis and 
.Amenhotep dynasties of Egvpt and the 
Davidic line of Judah, spcml quarters 
were fitted for the goldsmiths who 
fashioned objets dart for the court and 
sacred vessels for the shrines, tlic Benve¬ 
nuto Cellinis of their era. 
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A sils'ersruith silting by his "fining pol" 
in the siiver markets of ancient Damssens 
or of jcnisalcm or of Memphis wns a 
familiiF sight. Tlicrc he melted his metals 
and dipped articles he had carved in deli* 
cate filigree. Such a scene gave meaning to 
Provv 17:^: 

The ffifining pat is for and tire fumicc 
for gold. 

But Jchcft ah Ihetti the hearts. 

Some of the pun.- gold necklaces l>cing 
made today in Bible lands correspond to 
ones found in tombs of more than 3^000 
years ago, 

'llie Book of Ezm tells about the golden 
and silver vessels which tolerant Cyrus 
allowed lire Ji^vish captives to take back 
to JcTusalcni whence tlaty had been looted 
by Ncbuchadnczzarj "thirh' platters of 
gold, a tliousand pbttcis of silver^ nine 
and twenty' knives, thirty bow'Is of geld,, 
silver bow'ls of a second sort four hundred 
and ten, and othej- vessels a thousand. jMI 
the vessels of gold and silver were five thou¬ 
sand and four hundred. All these did 
Shcshbazizar bring up, w^hen they of the 
c^tivity' were brought up to Jerusalem^* 
{Ezra lo these were added 

golden gifts from the rich and artistic Per- 
siarLS. 

In the time of Nthemiah, the Jerusa* 
Jem goldsmiths were competent to do their 
share in rebuilding the city wall. "Malchi- 
fah, one of the goldsmiths,'^ rqiaircd from 
MesiiulUim's sector to tlrat of the Ncthi- 
nim. ^'And bctw'ccn tlic ascent of the 
comer and the sheep gate repaired the 
goldsrniths,^' together with the meidiauts 
(Neh. 3:^1. 32). 

Among the solid'gold art and religious 
objects in Bible times were tlie candle¬ 
sticks made in Solomon^s reign for the 
Temple. "Ih-cre were originally ten of “per¬ 
fect gold,” ycs> the Chronicler reiterates, 
of pure gold “according to the ordinance 
concerning them" (U Chron. .4:7). They 
stood on the right and the left of the 
altar, near tire hundred basins of pure gold. 
The last appearance of “the golden cnndle* 
slick" as w'e trace it tlirough vicissitudes 
of the centuries was in the Forum of 
Rome, w'hcre its likeness is caned on the 
Arch of Titus, depicting the tragic hour 
in Jewish history w'hen captives aud their 


Tutive art alike were hauled to distant 
parts. 

Egyptian-tomb low' reliefs and models of 
eraflsmcn's studios in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art and the E^ptian Niuseiim 
of Cairo enable us to sec the detailed steps 
by which ingots of gold became delicately 
W'fought necklaces and amulets or gods. 

Egyptians were prodigal in use of gold, 
covering it cv'eo with inlay of stones or 
cnamcL Hie best evample of this exlrai'a.- 
gance is in the solid-gold coffin of Tut- 
ankh-amun and his mask of gold inlaid 
with gems and enamel, ^^■’c who have had 
the pridlcge of photographing these in 
Cairo Museum arc favored, indeed (illus. 
154, gold mask). 

Gold was known long before silver in 
Egj'pt. In fact, silver, winch came from 
Asia Minor, was called “white gold'* by 
Egyptian jew'clers. Egyptians dug their 
gpld from the eastern desert and along 
wadies, such as the Wadi 'Abki, where 
its shining nuggets and gleaming parti* 
clcs attracted tlic attention of men long 
before they knew' how to W'ritc of their 
finding;, 

Babylonians, too, were espert in gold- 
craft at a very' early dale. Hie glyptic 
artists, to whose amazing skill we owe the 
solid-gold C)'lindcr-seah with their delicate 
intaglio designs incised deep in the metal, 
have put us in their debt for a wealth of 
artistic beauty (illus. So). .^ccad-Semitic 
artists were doing their finest work in gold 
□bout 2800-2600 s.c. 

Silver Chaleces astq Golden Cops 

People of Bible lands lime always felt 
the charm of a wonderful!v wTOught cup 
of gold or silver. Hie cbicf butler of 
Pliarjoh in the time of Joseph pressed 
fresh grapes into the royal cup and handed 
it to his lord (Gen. 40:11). One of llic 
most famous cups of the Bible is the 
silver cup which mis tucked by Pharaoh's 
steward into the moutl]; of poor little Ben¬ 
jamin's grain sack [Gen. 44:2, 12). 

Ezekiel, who lived at Babylon and knew' 
court customs, referred to the cap of a 
court W'oniau as being "deep and large” 
(25:32!. Indeed, we sec today that the 
^uecn Esther cup recov'ered from Shushan, 
is very broad and shallow'. 'Fhe cup ex- 



149 ' pendrtiit o^ Egyptian King Sentt-osret 

II fl.c.) found m the tomb of ha daugb' 

ter, the Princess Sit fkl Hci Yuncl, near her hitbti's 
jntainid at cl Lahun. Gold inlaid with predous stemw, 
\rith llic cartouche of the king at center. Now in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. [AfctropoIitJn Mujcum 
of Art) 



151. Phoenician bronze 
bpcelct in fom nf inter¬ 
twined snakes, in tlie Metro¬ 
politan Museum of Art. 
(MctiOpofiran Afmeuni of 



150. An EightMTith Dv'oash- scarab made "when 
Eu-pt ruled die east," Mounted in swivel ring 
scldng. 'rhe seal side shows Egyptian triad, [sfe 
Orim, and their son Horus. 



15a. ITead-tiie of Qireen Shtib-ad of Sumerian Ur, 
before 5000 J.c, Note the gold flowers springing 
from "Spniib comb," fillet of golden leares, 
heavy gold earrings, and mrious neclcbces of semi- 
predous stones. (Umveroh' MiiicLiii, PliiJinJefphia) 


ici Ensemble of Snmemn jcwelr^' from the grave of a kdy in.waiting to Queen Shut ad of Ur, 
dating from before C.50™ n-C. Ncckbcc tnmmetl with golden beech leaves; earrings; beads; 
strips of gold. (Universitj- Museum. Phikddphia) 




























154 ' NTatih-e gold masJ: wbidi cm'cred the head 
of Tut-:inkh-aniun. Rich materials and perfect 
go1dsmith''s skiSl depict, with stripes of gbss and 
cokited stones, tlie face of the sniing pharaoh,, 
hiS ro}'aI head-cloth, and his hioad necklace^ end¬ 
ing in two piotective falcons. 


A gold headband, hair oinaments. and ear¬ 
rings of blue paste in hcasy gold mauntmp; other 
jewelry found in the grave of a wealthy Megldda 
woman of some years ago, (OrientaJ Insti¬ 

tute, Unis^ersity of Chicago) 



Cold and elcctnim objects from 
Mcsopotamuin Tepe Gawra estca^-ation, 
(Unheisify Afuseum, Phibdefphia) 
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157* Etruscan jewelry (cr^joo b,c. ): necklace, discs, hbubc (safety pins), and seal rings; gold^ 
set in some cases^ with glass or camelian. (iMctiopolitan ^f[lSCuIn of Art) 
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tended by NehcmiJili to Artascixes when 
he was cupbearer lo this mightj^ monarch 
in his palace ^’beyond the river'' miavt have 
been wrought with designs in gold (Neb. 
lie). Tlie corrupt court of liclshaifixar 
drank wine from lire Jerusalem J’cniplc 
cups (Dan. 

'I Tie most fainous cup of the BibtCp the 
chalice used by our Lord at the I.^ast 
Supper and the institution of our holy 
communion^ v^-as probably utterly simple. 
Perhaps it ot earthy clay, iilthougli 
there are those who bclie^’c that it wm 
later encased in the Antjoeh Chalice. Tliis 
much-discussed treasure is now owned by 
tlic Nietropolitan Museum of Art [Biitnard 
Cloisters), rvhere the great treasure is dated 
‘ Tlrird'Sixlh cctihiry- A.n/' You may read 
an excellent account of rt by IL Harvard 
Aniason in the BihljqaJ ArcbaeoJogist 
Dceember, 394^ ► ^nd I cbruan. 1945. 
Wirethcr it wws rnade in Antioch or m 
Alexandria, whether it encases the cup 
used by Jesus at the Last Supper, whether 
it bears an early portrait of Jesus—who has 
the final word? 

Certainly tiic most precious allusion to 
a cup, is this: ^b\nd he took a cup, and 
gave thanks, and gave to them, saving. 
Drink vc all of it; for this is my blood of 
the new covenant, which is poured out for 
many unto remission of stns^’ (Matt. 
a6:eB). Tins is the forerunner of the cup 
of Gcthsemanc, which the Saviour found 
hard to drain, because it was filled with 
the dregs of the world's sins: "My Esther, 
if it be possible, let this cup pass away 
from me” (Matt =6:39)^ Tire impression 
of the sin-filled cup persists through the 
List book of the Bible, where John of 
PatmoS places in tire hand of tire woman 
of his Revelation a "golden Cup.” 

Meanwhile, there is still refreshment in 
the cup used by Jesus for his most touch¬ 
ing expression of loving service: ' whoso¬ 
ever shall give you a cup of cold water 
to drink, because ye are Chrisl'^s, he shall 
in no wise lose his rewnrd (Mark 9^^ }j 
Pot illustration of a “cup of cold water" 
provided in Falrrstinc today see Ulus. 2x9. 

Cretan artists of the Late Minoan period 
worked witli such skill in gold repoussd 
that they give the world, in the ^ apphio 
Cups, oblels (fart seldom if ever surpassed. 


Tlicy arc two in number, and following 
tlie liberation of Greece, tlvey were again 
housed in the Alherrs Museum. About 4 
in. tall, with a handle on each, they' earry 
in relief the theme of the Minoan bull in 
embossed golden glory. One cup shows 
wild bulls being netted with heroic labor 
of long-baired Cretan men; and the other, 
a morejptaecful scene of bulls near rock- 
rooted Cretan olive trees. These two cups 
were discovered in a Spartan grave on the 
Greek mainkind, to which an unknown 
ancient att connoisseur of long ago had 
carried them, even as a NarJ conqueror to¬ 
day may again have carried them off to 
foreign KiiU We shall never know svho was 
the Cretan “Benvenuto Cellini.'' Sir 
.\rlhur Evans believed that his school of 
goldsmiths contiiuied until the Late 
Bronze Age. Tlie cmbossm| done by 
Miuoans gave rise to the term "toreutic 
art.'" 

'Ihc famous fluted golden goblet from 
Sumerian Ur, dating from c.^^ooo b.c., w-as 
found by Sir Leonard Woolkv. It is now 
in the University' Museum at Philadelphia, 
Its quality is so superb that W^ckjIIcv says 
he cannot iinagmc finer goldsmith's work 
in any age. It just "could not be better." 

WHAT BECAME OF OLD TESTAMENT 

JEWEL,S? 

WTiat became of all the Jewels men¬ 
tioned in the Old Testament? Many were 
buried in the ground lor safekeeping in 
time of siege. Mother earth was (be best 
safety v-ault, Otlicra were carried off lime 
and agrin by conquerors wdio kept these 
coveted precious things oil tlic march. 
We know how the gleaming gold and 
sih'cr 'I’empie vessels and accessories were 
carried off by Nebuchadnezzar to Babylon 
and hosv some of tliein were brought back 
to Jerusalem when tolerant Citus sanc¬ 
tioned the rehirti. 'Hie imagination of ex¬ 
cavators has long been ciithraUcd ivitb the 
possibility of locating the treasure of the 
Hebrew kings somewhere under the deep 
rubble of city layers. Construction of mili- 
taiy' roads and defense works in Palestine 
recently has brought to light more archae¬ 
ological treasures than scholars have yet 
had time to cs-alkule and file. 
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NEW TESTAAfFNT .AN'D 
JEWELllY 

Tbe New Testament* \\ith its emphasis 
upon the life of Jesus and the foundatitm 
□t his Kin^om, is graphic in its 
record of materia] cn^riroumctifs. Tlie 
charjctcrs in the great drama of oepanding 
faith were not interested in the gents and 
gold which were dear to Hebfcivs in earlier 
periods of their spiritual dra^elopment. 

PAUL S POLIOt' 

^^■^letl we do encounter jewel passages 
in tlif Nrrve Testament, tliej' are gcnemly 
condemnations. Paul^ in his hrst letter to 
T imothy, rebukes ^aioj lewd women for 
wearing gold and pearl ornaments in tlteir 
braided luilr, relying on these, rather than 
on godly conduct, to give personal charm. 
Pan! had seen all too much of the dc\’astal- 
trig influence of ungodly woiiieu m the 
teeming cities of Asia Minor, He forever 
associated with these JcKcbels and Diana- 
worshiping types the lavish expertditurcs 
on gems and cosmetics, hand-woven gar- 
merrts^ and tavishiv applied perfumes. Once 
he had an open clash with Demetrius, the 
silvcrsmitli of Ephesus, who made images, 
possibly fcwtlcQ ones, of the goddess 
Diana, Her great temple in that xAiiatic 
city had hoards of precious stones built 
into its foundations—gifts from worslilp- 
ers, 

JESUS AND JEWTLS 

However, Jesus had an appreciation of 
the beautiful, whether it existed in the 
serene peace of a shepherd and his flock; 
or in one gleaming, perfect pearl. I le un¬ 
derstood how such a jsearl could be so 
wonderfully appealing even to a merchant 
of gems tnat he, having found this flaw¬ 
less jewel, was w'illing to sell the entire 
contents of his shop to acquire the treasure. 
Pearls in Jesus* time oamc from the Bah¬ 
rein Islands on the east side of the Persian 
Gulf. 

Jesus had a sympathetic understanding 
for the tastes of that pearl merchant and 
longed for people to have a simitar enthusi¬ 
asm for the Kingdom of Cod, Hence, his 
glimpse of the pearl merchant in his rsr- 


quisite parable. After he had uttered it, 
did he feel perhaps that he himself had 
been casting pearls before swine, an in¬ 
elegant but ecrfciinly ever effective phrase 
through the ages? So many of Clirist's 
wonderful truths he lind seen trampled 
under the feet of his listeners, who turned 
and tried to rend him {htatt. 7:6). It is 
significant that the observing mind of 
Matthew gives ns the only record we 
have of these two instances when Jesus 
mentioned jewels. Matlhev^', loo, is our 
only source for the lewd-encmiitcd nar¬ 
rative of the gift-^bringing Magi, who came 
to Bethlehem laden with their gold and 
pcrliaps with gems acquired in tlicir mer¬ 
chandising of frankiucciise and myrrh 
along .Arabian caravan routes. He, too, gives 
flic story of the alabaster cruse of precious 
fnigmnt ointment (26:7], which prob¬ 
ably wui carved or ornamented a.s many 
ointment flasks were in tliat time. He, too, 
gives us the Famblc of llic Treasure hidden 
in the field, although he docs not tell us 
w^Iiether the treasure consisted of gems, 
coins, or golden art-objects. Luke is our 
only source for the story of the virlucuis 
w«>nian*5 lost coin (Luke 1 j:8-io), to find 
which she ransacked her house with lamp 
and broom. Tins coin had been sewed to 
her headgear as part of her wedding dowry, 
and to lose one piece would have been 
to invite suspicion about her virtue. 

Another jewel incident in ChrisEs teach¬ 
ings brings us dose to his heart which im- 
derstood so well the tastes and the cus¬ 
toms of his people. Fie makes the fatlier 
of tlic prodigiil son go an extra mile at the 
party- for which the Idd was tilled and the 
friends called in to make merry over hi,s 
return of the lost son. Fie has his seni'ant 
place nut only a new robe on the boy's 
back and shoes upon hb feet but a ring on 
Im finger. Tims the son returned to 
normal human society, for with a family 
signet he could again sign business trans- 
actions on clay or parchment (Luke 
imprinting the family name on 
the eartliy seal. 

J.AMES 

James in his epistle mentions a gentle¬ 
man coming into a synagogue wearing a 
ring, the mark of material prosperity 
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[fames People who live at the 5iil> 
sislcTice level in any age do not have 
money for rings. Yet we liave seen sn^artby- 
faced Sudanese donkeir^ boys in Sjtia and 
ragged bedouin women wearing rings set 
with turquoise and amber. 

fOIlN OF FATMOS 

With a burst of jiAvelod glory^ like the 
brilliance of a Mediterranean sunset, the 
Bible closes its inspired pages^ In Revela¬ 
tion, John of Patinos, describing the art- 
breastplate of die priest of Israel, Usts an 
array of je^vcls wbicrli parallels the gems 
listed by the unknowTi author of Exodus. 
Tlie late Sir Ilinders Petrie has worked 
out tables sbow*ing the close relatioii be¬ 
tween these jeivcl lists. Ttic founda¬ 
tions of the New jenisalcm were "adoriied 
iivith all manner of precious stones"'— 
jasper, sapphiTcv ehaSccdony, emerald, 
sardonyx^ sardius, chrysolite, bciyh topaz, 
chrysophrasc, jacinth, and amethyst. Tlicse 
twelve, according to Petrie, on page 619, 
Volume 4, of Ilaslinp $ Dktimiaiy of the 
Bible, are closely related. In both lists, 
hoives'cr, we must realize tliat the gems 
here called ''sapphire," "amethystj" etc. 
are not the stones we know by these 
iiaines, niay have been our ag^te; 

'sapphire," so popular nilh all jewelers 
of the Near East, was probably our lapis 
bzuli, flecked with gleaming particles re¬ 
sembling gold, 'llielr "red Sard was our 
gameti and “milky qitortz," our chal¬ 
cedony, 'I'hc "diamond" referred to bv 
Jerctniah may Iiavc been our rock crystal, 
for diamonds wx'rc not known to most 
ancient peoples. 

The autlior of Revelation pictures tlie 
destruction of Babylon (Rome) in terms 
of a merchant W'ho can no longer sell 
"merchandise of gold, and silver, and 
precious stone, and pearls" [Rev, 18:13), 

John, the mystic, nas an appreciation of 
light and color, bcauH^ of gems, and glory 
of stats above Inis island-prison at Pntmos. 

rE\VELRY JN A.NCfENr 
BABYLONf.V 

’When scholars learned in 1937 that a 
section of Abram's city of Ui had been 
uncartlicd, tlicw became interested in the 


remarkable art which had been found by 
several expeditions headed by Sir J,conard 
\\-oollcy for the Oritish Museum and the 
UnivcrJntv of Pcnnsib'anja. 'fheir finds at 
Ur on the Euphrat^ near its mouth, less 
flian IDO miles sogthw^cst of Baghdad, 
were of dazzling beaiitj’ and of priceless 
wortli in shedding light on an unknown 
period. "One find in a thousand,” they 
were as startling as the Mtnoan discofli'cties 
of Evans in Crete. Woollej- traced much 
of the art we know as Eg^^ittan, Babylo- 
ntim, Assyrian. Pliocnician, Creek, and 
European to Sumerians who, before ^ooo 
D.C., while EgSTitians were still 'TKirhai- 
ous,” wcic turning out jewels and temples 
suggesting a long line of development from 
a still mistier past. 

Sometime prior to 4000 b.c, the non- 
Semites we nett' call “Sumerians” arrived 
in tlic Plain of Shinar bchveeii the I'lgris 
and tlic E,uphrates rivers, Tlicir original 
home may ha’i'C been in the highlands be¬ 
tween India and Iraq. We read of them in 
Gen, 11, which tells how Abram, son of 
Temh, lived iu the city^ of Ur of Ihc Chal¬ 
dees, From which he started north to 
Ha ran cti route to Csinnan [c. cigfitcentb 
century^ s.c.) , Abram must have seen art 
similar to what we sec today in ttic Univer¬ 
sity Museum at Philadclphh. Wlio can 
deny that the lietrloonis presented by his 
son Isaac to Rclickah w^erc from a Sumerian 
source? 

SUMERIAN SFLENDOR 

Looking at the amazing Sumerian gems 
from Ur of Sumer (or 'rif the Chaldees”) 
in the Univqrsaty NIuseum at Pliiiadelphia, 
we seem close to Abraham, a citi^n of 
this remarkable city in the early stxx>nd 
miUcnniuin b.c'. Albrigirt, the eminent 
American archaeologist, bclic^'cs Abraham 
to have been a historic personality', not 
just the hero of a folk-rnyth. He sees two 
almost contradictory' funiis of the Abraham 
epic in Genesis. Perhaps there were two 
phases to the Patriarch's migration, one in 
Gem 11, indicating bis trek to Haran in 
the mountains of northwest Mesopotamia, 
and anotiier in Gen. 13, including his 
journey to Shcehem. Or, as Albrigfit sug- 
gesFs. there may be two Genesis rurrati\'C3 
about Abraham's foumey. 
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Albright and Woolley differ as to the 
date and the home ot Abnam, 

but both make him Iriq and mmx. 
W^hclhtT he spoke a west Semitic dialect 
of the Aiamacau langiiage and used a 
Qmaanitc speech after settling in Pales¬ 
tine does not matter much» 

Jewels for Rebeeaji 

But the romance of Rebekah and Isaac 
and of their jewel story stands clear of 
archaeological debate. Rebctal) fCcn* 
(24:1^] may have been a Mesopotamian 
Aramaean^ !l\Hng in the city of Nalioit 
grandfather of Abram of Ur+ tier city' of 
Nabor may be tlie Nakliur of the Mari 
tablets^ thinks Albright. At any rale^ the 
Nahor and Aramaean stock finds place in 
the Luke genealogy of Jesus 
The Hebrew' word for Aram^ meaning 
"hJghlandst'^ tallies with ennclusiotis of 
those w'ho believe that .Abram perhaps 
spoke an Aramaean dialect before his 
jonriiey west, ^nd a Canaan ite dialect after 
his settlement in his new home. Tlicorics 
of the origin of Abram are so miiscd that 
they all have some foundation. 

However^ it was ncitlicr genealogy nor 
a sense that Isaac^s servant had eomc, bent 
on a Jehovah-buLit project, that influenced 
Rebekah^s brother^ Laban^ to allow tlte 
maiden to depart on the long |oumev west. 
lie sensed the bridegroom's wcaltJi^ in¬ 
dicated by the betrothal gifts. It was a good 
rnatcli. Little w'onder that he called the 
ekn and had tlrcm ohant a betrothal 
ritual: '*they blessed Rebekah, and said 
unto her. C>ur sbter, be thou the mother 
of tliousands of ten thousands, and let thy 
seed possess the gate of thoiie that hate 
them^—a bit of oriental exaggeration, 
beautiful in its folklore, 

Gf.ms Fsosi Ur of AanAxr 

For the sake of Abraham, tlic biblical 
Patriarch, let us peer into eases at the 
Unhicrsity Museum in Philadelphia, mar- 
wUng at jiei,vcls made in his native city 
about 1,000 years before his time. As Paul 
said of Tarsus, so Abiaham might ha^'c 
sold of Ur, "I am a citizen of no mean 

Wc had heard Sir Leonard \V'oallcv 


himself tell of his discoveries* as he spoke 
from his own pictures. Thus w'e w'cre grati¬ 
fied to see in Philadelphia not only the 
pre-Flood-le\t:I clay figurines hut also 
articles from the matchless board of jeweled 
wealth he found at Ur in the Royal Tombs. 
In these ehambers Oneen Shub-ad. her 
husband* and her fai^ful coutt had been 
interred about 3500 u.c.* according to 
Woolley'—later* according to Albright. It 
]$ hard to realize tliat bticir golden gems 
may be older than the First Dynasty' of 
Egy^at. So fabulous w'as tlie treasure in the 
great death pit that exca^ntors had to be 
wary lest they' step on what peered from 
the earth. Paving the last price of loyalty 
to lovely Queen Shub-ad, sixty'-eighl court 
ladies had walked alive into the tomb* 
had sat down in qrdertv rows, and had 
received an opiate; in full regalia they had 
remained untouched from that day till 
A.D, 1927. 

CoLDE-v Marvels of Shoh-ao 

Sumerian artists 5*000 years ago achieved 
greater delicacy in their filigree than 
modem urtists (illus. 15:). in the Royal 
Tombs were found the Queen^s personal 
ornaments, such as her diadem of minute 
beads, rosettes* fiowerets, and palmettes 
of thinnest rolled gold and almost invisible 
wire. Ill esc details formed a background 
for tiny stags* antelopes, and bearded bulls. 
A net-work cape of polished gold, cameh 
ian, lapis lazuli, and beads almost covered 
the body of the little queen, Tw'cnty'-nine 
huger rings turned up with her, and her 
two royal cylinder-seals* one of gold and 
one of lapis lazuli. It is marv'elous that 
such small objects vvcrc found among the 
excavated nibble. 

For use of jewelers' wire* see Ex. 39:3, 
in making the ephod. 

The headdress of the Queen (illus. 152) 
wns a unique gem. In fact, scv'cial of her 
court ladies and even warriors* whose 
skulls were fouud* w'ore their precious 
metal headgear* crushed into tJicir bones. 
Tlie Queen's was a jeweled Cap of gold 
with silver fillets made of beech leaves, 
from which a threc-pronged “Spanish'^ 
comb rose cm slender golden w'ires stuck 
into her thick black wig. Two heavy, plain 
gold earrings were worn on each car, ,\nd 
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around her neck was a "dog colbr’ of 
gold triangles alternating w^ith camclian 
and lapLS-k/uli inverted Ifianglcs. Sliub-nd 
was wearing garters of lapis and goMcn 
beads- She also had long gold pins and 
some fish-shaped amulets. Four other 
crowns were in her tointxhamber. One, 
of tiny flowers alternating with slender 
leaves of Babylonian willow leaves, re¬ 
minded us of tliosc Babylonian willows dc- 
scribed in Ps- 157:1, at the place where 
Hebrciv capti^'cs sighed 1,000 years after 
the era of Abraham and Rebekah' and more 
than 2,000 years after the riniie of lovely 
Queen Shu’b-ad, our early Babylonian 
feminist. 

Of the skh-neight women ceunpanions 
of the Queen, Iwcntj -cight were wearing 
hair ribbons of gold metal. One bolt of 
“ribbon” in the Philadelphia Museum is 
still unwound; it was cridently dropped 
accidentally and never used, as its owner 
was hurrying to the burial. 

We have abcj,dy referred to the In¬ 
comparable golden himblers. Equally re¬ 
markable is the solid-gold helmet of the 
Stimertan warrior. Prince Mes-kalam-shar. 
Breasted considered it one of the Finest 
pieces of goldsmith's art from all anliq- 
tiitv (illus. 114). Tl« origitiiil is in Lon¬ 
don, but tlic replica at Philadelphia is 
handsome. 

Queen Shub-ad has left us, also, her 
dainty^ cosinetie boxes, one in the fonn of 
a delicate golden shelU A piriut-cup has a 
decoration of tiny ostrich eg^ in ^Id, 
willi inlay of carnelian and lapis. A silver 
toilet box for kohl, to darken her ctcs. 
has a lid caned from a single piece of sea 
shelh showing a bon attacking a goat. 

NORTH era: MES0P0TAM[.\N GEMS 

In The Living Past, Cyrus II. Gordon 
tells of remarkable nmamcnls dug from 
cravTS in the Tepe Cawra eit)' tnound 
III nortlicrn Mewpotamei. between two 
branches of the Tigris River, n short dis¬ 
tance northeast of Nineveh and Khorsa- 
bad. Among objects of gold, silv^cr, and 
cleclTum were ivory combs, banded with 
gold and tows of tlirce varieties of stmi- 
precious stones. Sec Buiiefi'n, hcbruaiy, 
19;^, American Schools of Oriental Re¬ 
search. 


U^'I'ER JE’ttTI.riV OF THE ANCIENT 
NEAR EASI 

Because Old Testament pages carry us 
cast of tlic Euphrates to realms of Assvt- 
ian, later Babyloniim, and Persian kings, 
vve have some interest in the jewels of 
these powerful dymasties. Such narratives 
as Ezra 4 indicate the tragic ciicumstances 
of people living in Jerusalem after the 
tolerant Persian Cyrus had let them re¬ 
turn to rebuild their Temple, 'The empty' 
coffin uf heartless Artaxcrsics, alongside 
tombs of other royal Achacmcirid Fer- 
sian personalities, has been discovered in 
a cliR behind the pabces of PersepoUs, 
next to the rocky cavern once occupied 
by' the body of the great Darius I (521- 
485 fl.C.). 

Although treasure rooms guarding art of 
tlic bter Baby lotiians and Assyrkius in 
Loudon and New York contain tlic t\q>icvil 
rings, carved gems, and amulets of their 
ancestors, the contents indicate that the 
artantcrcst of Ilarninumbi, Sennacherib, 
and NcbuchadncmiT, was in vust palace 
arch I lecture and city ^tes. In Nineveh, 
capital of Sennacherib, yen palace balls 
have been excavated by the Griental In¬ 
stitute of the University' of Cliicago. And 
reliefs cut in abbastcr,^ portraying scenes 
itoin .Assyrian history, are almost two miles 
long. We associate not [ewols but large- 
sCJilc art with these large-scale conquerors 
of the ancient Near East. 

REUGIOVS ART IN EGYPTIAN 
JEWELRY 

Egyptians more than any other pcopk; 
in ancient Bible lands gave their jewelry 
a sacred meaning. Sometimes, this was of 
no higher order than protecKve magic, "to 
keep the evil eye awuy” by wearing an 
amulet, as modern Egyptians still w'car 
“the sacred eye of Osiris.” 

Among ancient peoples, E^qjtians got 
off to an earlier start with their jcweiry 
than auv other, save tlie Sumerians alone, 
who before the third millennium b.c, ex¬ 
celled the sktii of the Egjmtians, 

Schobis digging up evidences of life in 
prchislorie or predynasHe E^qjt f prior to 
5000 ii,cA see evidericts that men and 
women of ^200 u c. w'orc crude bead 
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necklaces. The Metropolitan Museum of 
Art has strings of Badarian shell and stone 
necklaces and bracelets from c.3500 b.c. 
The E^'ptian Museum in Cairo has a 
gold, turquoise, and amethyst bracelet from 
3400 B.c. And the late Sir Flinders Petrie, 
in The A faking of Egy-pt, stressed not only 
Badarian jcwcl^' antedating 4cxx> b.c^ he 
suggested that the sturdy Hyksos horse¬ 
men 5 ft. 2 in. in height, who overran 
Palestine and Egypt (c. 1750-1546 b.c.), 
brought with tlicm some very early granu¬ 
lated gold earrings probably from far-north¬ 
ern sources. Tlic rcs isal o^ art under Aklie- 
naton (1387-1366 b.c.) restored some of 
the fine archaic ideals of the prcdsmastic 
Egyptian artists, with stress on character 
portrasals of people and of gods. The 
same great Fifth Ds-nasty, which brought 
architectural development at Saqqarah 
near Memphis to a zenith of Egjptian 
fine art, saw jewelers polishing oval, 
spindle-shaped, round, and pear-shaped 
beads of agate, jasper, turquoise, lapis 
lazuli, and pearl from the Red Sd; and 
inlaying metal with blue and green mal- 
acliite. 

Tlie Egs^itian Department of the Metro- 
polibn Museum of Art belieses that 
jewelry reached its peak of beauty’, color, 
design, and workinansliip in the Twelfth 
Dy-nasty, that is, from c.2000 to 1780 
B.c. From this era comes the delectable 
pendant (illus. 149) described in caption. 
In the predynastic period Egyptian )csvel- 
ers, w'orKing w'ith almost no tools, in diffi¬ 
cult mediums such as ivory, bone, stone, 
and gold, were turning out charming 
animals, papwus, leaves, and other de¬ 
signs from fife which have alway’s ac¬ 
cented joyous Egyptian art—life now and 
life eternally. For consummate good taste 
Egyptians were seldom surpassed. 

MATF.RI.M.S IN’ WHICH ECYPTI.\N 

JEWELERS SPECIALIZED 

ScMirRECious Gems 

Tlic four stones w’hieh modems call 
“precious” because of their beauty, rarity, 
and durability—diamond, ruby, emerald, 
and sapphire—were unknown in ancient 
times. But Egyptians w’crc avaricious col¬ 
lectors of the chief scminrccious stones. 


From the turquoise mines of Sinai Penin¬ 
sula, emerald mines of Africa, and all the 
markcb tlicy knew, tlicy drew pounds of 
lapis, caraclian, jasper, amethyst, carbuncle, 
chalcedony, and other stones. Alabaster 
(calcitc) w’as a favorite material—^whctlicr 
the milk-white variety which went into the 
famous centerpiece of Tut-ankh-amun, 
shaped like a boat, with animal heads at 
prow and stem, or the creamy yellow ala¬ 
baster seen today in mosques. Prior to the 
Eighteenth Dynasty’, Egypt had so little 
iron tliat this metal, fashioned into a 
dagger by llittite artists and presented to 
young Tut-ankli-amun. was appreciated 
even by this sumptuously jeweled monarch. 

Glaze 

This vitreous, glasslikc substance used 
bv Egyptians bc^mc during the Old 
kingdom of the third millennium b.c. 
popular for coating sacred amulets, figures 
of gods, beads, necklaces, scarabs, and even 
cliairs. Its clear, deep-blue tones, secured 
from copper by a long process, are a chief 
trait of E^-pban jewelry. Tlicsc blues re¬ 
mind us ortne Mediterranean at midmom- 
ing. Glazes were at their best in the 
Eighteenth Dy-nasty, when colors had 
matchless depth and clarity, according to 
Steindorff and Seclc (When Egypt Ruled 
The East). Class originated in Lgj’pt and 
Phoenicia. 

Enamel^ a higher form of vitreous glaze, 
was really a melted glass, mixed with gum 
and painted onto a backing of gold or 
silver. It was fired to hardness at a lower 
temperature than would fuse tlic metal 
itself. Enamel produced rich and lasb'ng 
effects when surfacing Egyptian jewelry. 
It was never rivaled unbl the fine medieval 
French and sixteenth-century Russian 
enamel periods. 

Inlay work was a favorite device of 
Egyptian jewelers, who made tiny frame¬ 
work designs of upstanding m^l and 
filled tlicm in with semiprecious stones, 
enamel, or faience. 

Faience was the foundaHon substance 
of most of the Egyptian religious jcw’elry. 
It W’as a plastic, made by grinding up quartz 
and other materials to make tiny forms of 
animal-gods, which were then treated to a 
high glaze. Pottery and limestone molds 
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used in shaping these tiny amulets arc in 
the Egyptian Museum at Cairo. 

TYPES OF EGYPTIAN fEWT.LED 

OBJECTS 

It is a great moment for ocry' Irner of 
the beautiful when he steps behind the 
iron-grille doors guarding the treasures of 
the jess'cl-smothcred mummy of young 
King Tut-ankli-amun in the E^pHan 
Museum, Tlie collection, assembled b>' 
Moward Carter and the Earl of Carnarvon 
upon the discover)' of the tomb in 1922, 
includes every hTJC of Egs'ptian jewel, 
with unbelievably sumptuous decoration. 

Amulets 

Tlicsc small magical charms, such as 
girls today wear on bracelets, had a reli¬ 
gious or magical meaning. 

Amulets or charms might be of semi- 

E bus stones, like camclian or lapis 
i. Sometimes solid pld was used, but 
most often they were of blue, green, gray, 
or tan faience, glazed. They were fre¬ 
quently made in the shap« of principal 
god-emblems. An instructive group of 
amulet figures is collected in the Univer¬ 
sity Museum at Philadclphb, where we 
can "translate” miniature birds, bulls, cats, 
dogs, jackals, fish, crocodiles, cow-s, fal¬ 
cons, lions, and lizards into their proper 
deities. Tlic jackal, for example, stood for 
.\nubis, a god protecting the dead. Tlie 
bull w-as the deity Apis, worship^ at 
Memphis with high honors and buried in 
state in the Scrapeum at Saqqarah. Bes, 
combining lion and man, presided over 
birtli, sleep, and one’s personal toilet, lire 
homed COW', with a solar disc between its 
horns, is identified with Hathor, goddess 
of love, music, and dancing. Hathor was 
prominent in the Tut-ankh-amun treasures, 
^c falcon’s head belonged to I lorus. god 
of Edfu. The lion’s head denotes Sekh- 
met, a chief deity of Memphis, together 
with Ptah. A falwn’s head, topped by a 
sun-disc, is the s)mbol of Ra. sun-god of 
Heliopolis, which is a modem airport of 
new Egv'pt. An ibis stands for Thoth, god 
of sciences, and a hippopotamus presides 
over births. A cat-hcaacd amulet portrav-s 
the goddess Bubastis. For illustrations of 
Egs-ptian gods, see 259, 240. 


People had collections of amulets which 
they wore on all occasions in life. In death 
their mummies were covered with nets of 
blue, green, and gray faience "mummy 
beads.’” Tlicsc slim tubular beads alternate 
with amulets of the above sort, as a rosary 
alternates its various sizes of beads. 

Axelets and Bracelets 

Tlie entire history of Egv-ptian jewels 
could be traced through bracelets and 
tinkling anklets which often went in match¬ 
ing ensembles. 'ITic earliest jewel-making 
Badarian EgSTtians made shell, pebble, 
ivorv, beads, or bone bracelets. Sometimes 
bracelets w’crc hca\7 solid bands of un¬ 
gemmed gold or two half-eircles hinged 
together like doors (a t)pc still preferr^ 
in old Mediterranean countries). Again 
they W’crc of leather, or of resin or ala¬ 
baster. Often they were trimmed with 
plaques of crocodile skin. Some used by 
the Tut-ankh-amun court were of rows of 
gold, camclian, and lapis Iscads alternating 
with medallions of gold or caned bpis. 
I'lcxiblc ri’pes were composed of beads of 
clectram, bpis, pale camelbn, and green 
glass with a brge bpis scarab bearing the 
king’s cartouche or seal. Two remarkable 
sets of silver bracelets from Queen Hetep- 
hcrcs’ jewel casket arc in the Museum of 
Fine Arts in Boston today, ’fhc)' have 
recessed designs of silver dragonflies and 
arc of graduated diameters, to fit the swell 
of the arm above the wrist or of the leg 
above the ankle. 

Collars 

Tlie broad collar, known as the usek, 
was one of the most unique contributions 
of Egv-ptian art. As early as the Old King¬ 
dom (2800-2250 B.c.) it was worn in the 
elegant simplicitv’ of faience beads, with 
anklets and bracelets to match. 

’lire broad, flat usek of the Eighteenth 
Dvnasty was one of the most unique con¬ 
tributions of Egvprian art jewelry. It was 
gcnerallv made of stones alternating with 
rows of faience beads. It had insets of 
scarabs (see below') and a golden ebsp, 
of falcon heads, for example, Tire row^ 
of faience beads in such collars of this 
golden period were made to imitate actual 
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dates, flow'crs. or leaves distributed to 
mests, together with faience rings, at 
nappy banquets. 

lire useJe was alwas's part of the formal 
dress of a pharaoh and was worn by him 
in his grave. In fact, his mummy case 
usually had a gilt and enamel usek about 
the throat of the piaintcd image of the de¬ 
ceased. 

We have marsclcd in Cairo at a set of 
five of Tut-ankh-amun’s colbrs. One was 
cut out of a sheet of solid gold. Others 
were flexible, made up of as many as 250 
small plaques of gold; their tiny cloisons 
were filled in with gay-colored glass, the 
whole developing a curved-wing siilhirc 
motif. One of the fisr usek collars was so 
heavy with gems that the artist attached 
a bronze pendant to hang down the 
pharaoh’s back and counterbalance the 
w’cight of his glorv. To top off his artistrs'. 
he stamped on the rcs’crse, directions as 
to correct assembling of the row’s of 
gleaming beads. Was this an intuitive 
preparation for the days more tlian thirtv'- 
four centuries later, when a How’ard Carter 
would stumble on these vet)’ gems and 
assemble them for a young, new Egs'ptian 
Museum? 

Another h'pe of Eighteenth Dv-nasty 
necklace, the menyct, w’as made up of 
many strands of bc^s with a counterpoise 
bronze handle, crubling it to be shaken 
as a rattle in ceremonials or worn with 
the metal pendant banging dow'n the 
back. 

Diaocms 

E^’ptians gave much attention to their 
heads, both in life and in art portrayals. 
They wore hcasy wigs studded with car- 
nclian rosettes and then decked these 
with golden head-caps, even as they at¬ 
tached golden beads to the mummy eases 
of their pharaohs. 

Sometimes the diadem was a fragile 
gold fillet. Again, it was a simple band 
of gold, decorated with camclian-inlaid 
gold rosettes. ITiat of Tut-ankh-amun 
(illus. 15.1) has in front the emblems of 
upper and lower Egvpt. the vulture and 
the cobra. Its clam at the back is a rosette 
of lohis-shaped flowers, from which two 
ribbons of gold, similarly docoiatcd, hung 


down the monarch’s back, as he slept in 
the Vallc)' of the Kings. 

ITic chief headdress of the young king, 
on his solid gold mask, was a ^’simple” 
EgS’ptian heao^loth marvelously adorned 
with alternating stnpcs of blue glass and 
gold and trimmed o\’er the forehead with 
ralcon and cobra (illus. 154). 

Pectorals 

In the jeweled breastplates worn b)’ the 
priests of Israel, we can sec an influence 
from the earlier Egyptian jeweled pectoral 
amulets and breastplates of gold, amcth>'st, 
lapis, garnet, carnclian, mother-of-pearl. 
'Inese ornaments were intended not only 
to adorn their wearers but also to give them 
maoc guarantee against evils in this 
world and tlic world to come; for pectorals 
were placed on mummies in their wooden 
eases. Mummy breastplates from the Early 
Empire arc owned b)’ tlic British Museum. 

In illustration 1.19 we see a famous pec¬ 
toral. Tliis mft to Princess Ilat-IIor Yunct 
from her mthcr. King Sc’cn-Wosrct II, 
was found near the King's pvTamid at cl- 
Lahun. It dates from 0.1887-18.19 b.c., 
soon after Abraham may have left his 
home at Ur for Canaan. Note the two 
wcll-cxccutcd falcons, S)nibolizing the god 
Horus, looking intelligently at each other 
across the beetle cartouche, or seal of the 
king. Right and left of this scarab arc 
snkns, or keys of life, which became the 
anticipatory tau or T-shaped cross of 
early Christians. Note the sun-discs of the 
god Ra. above the falcons’ heads and the 
deUcatc little seated figure, suggesting im¬ 
mortality. 'Ihis pccto^ is a great gem, 
worked out in fragments of turquoise, 
bpis lazuli, carnclbn (the triumvirate of 
ancient gems in middle eastern art), and 
ramet. inbid on gold. Tlic pectoral hangs 
from a chain of graceful beads of similar 
materials. 

Rlncs 

Rings were plentiful for fingers and cars 
and carried the same emblems made of tlic 
same materials as the ncckbccs and other 
ornaments. One triplet ring of Tut-ankh- 
amun, in fashion not unlike the cmdc ’'bed¬ 
ouin engagement rings” of present Pales- 
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tmc, Vp-as a triple barid. Hirinaqntcd with 
hvo scarabs of goSd and one of lapis. 

Scarab rings, one of wbldi Joseph no 
doubt ovsned, were the most iiuincrcnis, 
with seal stones mounted in gold sviivel 
settings or, in the New Kingdom (1580^ 
10S5 b.Cp), carved in solid rnetal, Ukc the 
Roman seal rings which ore still engraved 
with mitrals of modems, 

SC-MIABS 

Together with amulets, scarabs were one 
of tlic must distinctive contrilTUtions of 
Egyptian jewelers. Nilotic j>eopIes saw the 
sun roll like a great ball through the 
heavens and then Icwkcd at dung ^lls in 
their fields in whidii csirthy beetles placed 
iheii eggs. Tliey said that the sun-god Ra, 
w’ho at rkwn w^s Klicpcrj, at noon took 
the form of a beetle. Gradually thej- made 
the sacred beetle an emblem of eternal 
life. They iiiummihcd some, and they 
fashioned myriads of beetles from steatite 
faience, crysfciHine limestone, or semi¬ 
precious stones, glaj'-ing them and affixitig 
to their flat side the cartouche of the 
owner or of the reigning pharaoh. 

Thus scarabs, whether set in seal rings 
with a swivel ^-pc of bcMl rim fillus, 150), 
or mounted in Roman fixed fashion, or 
used to stud pectorals, crowns, or bracelets, 
hav-c enabled archaeologists to dale ma¬ 
terials found in confuncllon with tlicm in 
tombs or city mins. 

Everv' king of Egj-pt had his own scarab 
cartouciic, or seal. Often he bad two, one 
giving his throne name and the other his 
name before ascending the throne. Car- 
touches of the principal pharaohs have 
been identified, and when these now come 
to ligfit in layers of ancient citks or in 
tomte. thev establish dates of material sur¬ 
rounding them, llie deity forming part of 
the royal name is given first place in tin- de¬ 
sign, ^ the sun-disc in the case of Clicops, 
builder of the First PjTamid. Kiup who 
ruled o^-cr upper and lower Egv-pt had on 
tlicir scarabs the papynis stalk and the 
lotus, Tlic seal of TulhmosU III bean a 
sun-disc, a "comb," and a beetle of im- 
mortality. 

Heart' scarabs, ^ or 4 m. long, were laid 
over the place from which the human 
heart had been rLTiiovcd in process of 
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mummificatiEin; or at the throat, to earn' 
a spell imploring the heart of the deceased 
not to bear iAitness against him when his 
actions were being weighed in the scale of 
Osiris, judge of the dead. Sosnetimes the 
ht^irt scarab mis part of a pccRjoil and was 
engraved with a quotation from Qiaplcr 5 
of tlie Eg^'ptiun Book of the of 

which numy pjpjTus mannscripts have 
cx>tne down to us. 

'Foward the end of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty huge heart scarabs were made, 
cornmcinorjting scailar cv'cnts. ’Hie great 
lion-slaying stunt of AmcnholTO It! is 
depicted on his huge scarab mund at 
l^adusli, the border fortress in southern 
Palestine. The Palestiuc Archaeological 
Museum has a notable group of Egyptia.11 
sen labs. 

Tpeaiuthf Boxfs anp Coi\iinic CvsiJ 

Jcw'el boxes to contain a queen's treas¬ 
ures were thransclvcs gleaming gems of 
inlaid ivory, ebony, and precious woods, 
cov'cted, like Queen Tiy^s iii the Egyptian 
Museum, witri deep-blue glared faience 
decorated with golt). Every' golden coffin 
of a pharaoh recovered from a li ill tomb 
or pytamid h 3 jew'cl box of treasures. 

Corsmetic eases, of carved shell or enamel 
inlay work, with lids of gold, conlaincd 
the kohl applicators, ^Id hairpins, needles, 
ivory "pocket combs'^and ointment spoons 
essential to every Egyptian dressing table, 

Egyptian jewelry' in the time of Christ, 
Paul and Mark, W'ho founded the Egyptian 
Coptic Christian Church, was of Greek 
flavor. Matching neckbeti, prdtes, and 
bracelets were of gold chain alternating 
with solid-gold tn^allions- 'flioc bore 
portraits hkc those on fine Greek dhos. 

11 li' fE\\Tt.ER'S STUDIO 

'ITie erjftsniaii-artist was mven an bi- 
porbut place in the royal studios of tlgypt, 
itc had full equipment of drills, opcTalcd 
w’ilh a distinctis'C bow'-shaped device to 
keep them rotating; and of metals and 
gems and ivories for his inlay work. He 
proceeded in cxillalmration witli caq>entcrs. 
He was a papular figure because he not 
only made the colbis, biacclcts, and nng^ 
coveted in life but imppliod the sacrefl 
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nmulcts by which people sought to keep 
contact with their many gods. Witli crude 
stones, he beat gold, paper-thin. 

CREEK JEWELRY 

RELATION TO APPAREL 

'Fhe perfection attained by Greek 
sculptors of the fifth century b,c, in delin¬ 
eating the charm of the human form 
prevented them from adorning their marble 
gods with jewelry, lliis would indeed have 
been to gild the lily. The garments of a 
Diana of the Hunt or a Winged Victory 
seem to float by sheer grace, without need 
of fibulae to fasten them to the wearer. But 
in actual life, w-omcn of the Creek state 
regaled themselves in elaborate gold neck- 
bees, with tiny pendant vases, and in 
earrings too heavy for car<omfort. We 
have w'alkcd up and down in ancient 
Athens near the vanislicd stalls of pre- 
Christian jewelers and have imagined them 
busily turning out gold fibube to hold 
the shoulder folds of gracious Greebn 
draperies, or paper-thin gold strips to 
ornament the b>ttom of their gossamer 
chitons, or golden chains and rosettes to 
indicate the aristocratic station of officers’ 
wives. 

In lacelikc filigree gold work the ancient 
Creeks, like modems, excelled. Even to¬ 
day in prewnr peasant villages, the women 
invested returns from their year’s work 
'.t the embroidery stool in bracelets and 
necklaces brought through the countrv^idc 
by peddlers- TTiese they gailv wore in 
village folk dances when the wliolc Creek 
state put on national festivals in the sta¬ 
dium, each community vying in jov'ful 
pageantry* and dances with ib neighix>r> 
ing town. 

Some of tire wealth which had been 
spent by Creeks of the fifth centurv' b.c. 
for temples began in the next century to 
flow into pockets of wealthy citizens. 
'Flic)' bought luxury gifts in the gold com¬ 
ing then from E^pt, southern Russli, 
Asia Minor, and Italy, making life less 
austere for tlie beautv'-loving I lellenic 
pc^lc. 

Creek intaglio gem-stones of dialccdony. 
vcllow jasper, camclbn, and rock crv’stal 


were carved with youths and maidens and 
with mythical heroes. Superb gold and 
silver Greek coins (illus, bear portraits 
of rulers. In the Hellenistic period (325-^0 
B.c.) the intaglio became the cameo gem; 
its design sto^ up, as if embossed ratlicr 
than incised in the stone for scaling pur¬ 
poses. (Sec the Evans and Bcattv* Collec¬ 
tion of Gems, Metropolitan Museum of 
Art). Cameos were purely ornamental 
gems. No jewelers ever excelled stones in¬ 
cised bv early Mesopotamians. 

GreeV bracelets of rock crystal, were 
made in the fourth century b.c. 

Granules of applied gold were very skill¬ 
fully fashioned oy Etruscan jewelers of 
Italy in sixth and fifth centuries b.c. 'Fhey 
were copied by Creeks in colonics of 
southern Italy, and arc again by near 
eastern jewelers of today (illus. 137). A pin 
in the authors’ collection, studdi^ with 
bpis, looks like the Etruscan discs from 
the fifth century b.c. 

CREEK .\ECE.\N ART 

Jewelry excavated in Crete includes 
fine gold ncckbccs whose carved lotus 
leaves, altcnuting w’ith barrel-shaped beads, 
show clear Egs-pHan influence. Fine cs'lin- 
dcr-scals or signets were placed around 
many a Cretan’s neck at burbl. Finger 
rings seem rare and when found arc of 
precious metals. Early Minoan II gold 
work (c.2600-2400 B.c.) reminds us of 
the thin gold leaves and pctalcd flowerets 
we have seen in the Sumerian collection 
from Ur of the same period. Late Minoan 
ncckbccs found in Crete arc characterized 
bv’ melon-shafied beads, alternating with 
thin metal roundels and beads. Simibr 
necklaces we have recently bought in 
.Annenbn shops at Jerusalem. Near eastern 
craftsmen still cling to designs of their 
ancient predecessors. 

PHILISTINE JEWELrCRjKFT 

We know* little of jewelry among the 
neighbors of Hebrews along the Mediter¬ 
ranean coastal strip. But the Bible tells of 
gold jewels which these Philistines were 
compelled by the Hebrews under David 
to fashion in cxpbtion for stealing the 
ark (1 Sam. 6:17, 18). These took the 
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cxtraorditun* form of fiw golden tumors 
and five gold mice (one for each of tlic 
five great PliiHstinc towns,—Ashdod, Gaza, 
.\shkclon, Gath, and Ekron). Thes’ visual¬ 
ized Jehovah’s affliction of abscesses and 
rodents sent to beset the Philistines after 
they had pbced Jehovah’s treasure in 
their House of Dagon at <\shdod. 

PHOENICIAN GEMS 

The widely traveled Phoenician mer¬ 
chants pUing from Byblos, Tyre, aiid Sidon 
had every opportunil)’ to buy and copy 
jewelry produced b)’ nations bordering the 
Mediterranean. Not especially creative 
themselves, but rather craftsmen and trad¬ 
ers, Phoenicians, nevertheless, knew the 
tricks of blending copsing. and promoting 
what others fashioned. Tneir galley’s were 
crammed with art-products of the anaent 
Near East, which peoples to the west 
sought in exchange for tneir wines, grapes, 
and grains. Phoenicians used their profits 
to found colonies and cxtciKl their mari¬ 
time empire. 

In a safe within the National Museum 
of Lebanon in Beirut we have seen gleam¬ 
ing objects of gold found in the Roval 
Tombs at Byblos, the coastal cits’ from 
which our W’ord “Bible” is dcriv^. We 
were thrilled with their beauty, as we 
looked at the wcll-bbelcd ob/efs d*art 
presented to kings of Byblos b>' rich 
Amcnemhet III of E^pt in return for 
some piece of cooperative loot or merchan¬ 
dising on the Mediterranean. Tlic treasures 
of forty centuries ago include bracelets of 
solid gold, with gate-clasps like our own 
bought that same day in a Beinit bazaar; 
pendants of enamel on solid gold; sandab 
with silver soles; scarabs on thin yellow- 
gold bracelets; scarf pins of gold; the rold- 
trimmed scepter of the king of Byblos; 
amcthvst scarab rings; a charming golden 
cup of carv’cd papsTUS leases; and an arras’ 
of fantastic little gold and faience stat¬ 
uettes, of hippopotamuses, porcupines, 
lions, naked women, and monkess pbying 
musical instruments with a humorous 
piquance. These objects show definite 
Egsptbn influerwe. 

A Byblos bracelet b seen in illustration 
151. 

As indicated in the effective booklet by 
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Charles Corm, prepared for the Pavilion 
of the Republic of Lebanon at the World’s 
Fair of 19^8-^9 in New York, sonae critics 
sbte that iiKligenous Phoenician art never 
existed. But Corm indicated archaeologi¬ 
cal proof of the art of the Phoenician an¬ 
cestors of the Lebanese. “Pbced in the 
center of the first human cisilization,” 
he writes, “bctw'ccn the prosperous Nile 
and Euphrates valleys, Pliocnicb was the 
pivot of the rebtions which cemented an¬ 
tiquity.” He cbims that many a Greek 
capital, Ionic motif, Assviian emblem, and 
Etruscan construction proceeded directly 
from an older Phoenician concept. 

Coming to gold art, Corm ouotes Mme. 
Dunand, collaborator with her famous 
archaeologist husband in Lebanon, as ex- 
ebiming, “What an extraordinary skill 
they had! Phocniebns worked in gold, 
iron, and bronze as if they were angels. 
In gold, above all! Tlic jovful discoveries 
at Byblos arc tlic most beautiful in the 
world.” She calb the filigree of the Pliocni 
cbns, with its unbelievable dclicacv, a 
prodigv’. Similar filigree jewels have lx:cn 
tounc elsewhere, she sa)'s. but never thcii 
equals. Dunand calb attention to the mar 
vclous ivories in the .\lcppo Museum. lie 
believes that no people, llittite. Ass^Thn, 
Greek, or Epptbn, achieved so high a 
degree of pcncction in unique design as 
Phocniebns. Pliocnician ivoncs from the 
nineteenth century b.c. arc noble artistry, 
indeed. Enthusiasts for Pliocnician art re¬ 
mind IIS that ancestors of Athens and of 
Rome w'cre still in the Bronze Age while 
these eastern sea folks were turning out 
gems and w*riting records in an alphabet for 
which the whole world is their debtor. 

'ITic gold filigree shown by draw'ings in 
Corm's booklet sliow pendants with 
perched birds, minbture vases, earrings 
with st)'lizcxl palm leaves, and bracelets 
of solid hoops of tliick gold ending in two 
lioiu* heads. 

ROMAN JEWELRY 

Tlic more austere tastes of bw-Ioving, 
martbl Romans were by Paul’s time super¬ 
seded by corrapt, luxurious dispbv’s of 
heavy gold bracelets, tings, am) ncckbccs. 
Julius uesar had six hobbv' collections of 
jewelry dbplav'cd in the Fonim Temple of 
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Venus Gcnctrix. Yet at certain periods tc- 
formers banned all [cwclr>' save, for ex- 
amplCj a nng ^nitable to the man's station 
in life—of gold, silver, or iron. 'Jbe Roman 
settings with embedded mby or camel ian 
or an emerald brought from C]eopatrj''s 
mines in N'ortji Africa, is one of their 
permanent contributions. Sometimes the 
gold was so soft Uiat tlie ring crushed 
when a man's hand icceivcd a hearty 
shake. 

\V^oinen of Rome lacked the good taste 
of their Greek neighbors. Statues of sealed 
Roman matrons are decked in beavv' gold 
coronets behind a mass of ringlets^ with 
their ears and neck adorned hy gold beads. 
Bracelets to match the necklace were worn. 
Sometimes these were the gatedtinged 
type Seen in Egv'pl and Palestine today. 
Sometimes they wxre trimmed with Red 


Sea pearls or jasper carved with cupids. 
“Covered with jewels” described first- 
century courtesans whom Paul dcnoimcod* 

Pompeii in the lime of Paul glittered 
with w’calth purchased by rich proWndal 
merchaiits. Banquets which entertained 
an emperor and his wife and were ap¬ 
pointed with line silver table service in¬ 
dicate lai'ish standards of Living in the 
first eenturv' a.d. 

'rhe amenities of lift in ancient Bible 
lands included even eyeglasses. At least, 
lens-shaped pieces of quartz from c.^oo 
D.c. were found by Schliemann. Bieoni'cx 
pieces of glass have been found in ruins 
of Rome of the tliird century b.c., al¬ 
though these may have been pendants 
rather than cy^CgJass lenses. Ancients tnew^ 
how to magnify through glass globes con¬ 
taining w-atcr. 


ADD/T 70 NAL B 7 BLE 
REFERE.VCE 5 

"and weighed unto them , . ^ twenty^ 
bowis of gold'"' fEsfra 

“though Coniah the son of fthoiakim king 
of Judah were the signet upon my right 
hand, yet would I pluck thee thence’^ 
(Jen asrsq) 

“Thou settest a crown of fine gold on his 
head” (Ps. 2,1:3.) 


“Such as lavish gold out of tlic bag. and 
weigh silver in the balance, they' hire a 
goldsmith, and fie maketh it a god: and 
they fall down. yea. they' worship” (Isa. 
4616) 

“r W'ill give him a white stone, and upon 
the stone a new name written, which no 
one knoweth but he that reedveth it” 
fRcv. 2:17) Could this be a reference to 
a cylindcr'Scal? 
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SECTION 14 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


Praise ye Jdiuviili . . . with tnimpct , . » witli psaltery and harp . . , with 
Stimgcd instnimcnts and pipe . , , with high suunding cymbals. 

—Ps, 150:1-6 
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W'ind InstrumcDts 
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Pipe or Flute 

Ismel's PercTissiEHi Tnstminents 
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David's in Oiganbdng Sacred Music 
hftisic in Pcfitcjdlic Worship at JerLmleib 


Jesus and Music 

Other Notable Bible Scenes Involving Mrtsic 
E^^tiau Miisicnl Instrumetits 
Types 

Flutes, Trampets, Harps, LyicSt Lutes, 
Drums, SistrumS, CasLinets, Cymbals 
Wbeie We May Sec Kgvptian (n^imenti 
Cfcclc Musical Instruments of Paul's Djv 

Lvies, Harps, Psaltcrion, Pipes o/ Pan, 
liiiles 

Ronuin hlusical tnstrunicnts 
Trumpets of War 

Additiarul Bible References 
Bibliography 


JNTRODUCTJON 
UN1\T;RSAL CRA\nNC for music 

As we have wjitcbcd lonely sliopberds 
in the highlands of Judaea, S>^a, and 
Greece piping on. their homerradc iiistru- 
ments [illus. 173), wehavc underslocxl the 
companionship derived through the ages 
in ancient Bible lands from these crude 
devices. ITicse not only have sen-cd to 
give familiar calls to sheep but have satis¬ 
fied the shepherds' hunger for rhythm and 
for sounds other than their owm voices 
over tlie rocla and grasslands. Tlie isola¬ 
tion of a spiritual shepherd libe David, 
with his IjTC, fruited in such music of 
worship as has seldom been cxccned. The 
angels praising Cod at Uie Bethlehem 
birth of Jesus carried on the '"nuisical tradi¬ 
tion'’ among shepherds enriched by the 
son of Jesse. 

RhyAm is built into the physical struc¬ 
ture of cv'cry' erne of us through the timing 


of pulse-beats, and into Uic foundations of 
the w'hirliiiig planets with tlidr mathemati¬ 
cal precision. So w^e arc not surprised to sec 
primidvo people of the ancient East can>^- 
ing musical instruments at an early date. 
By the remarkable skill of archaeologists 
we arc able to look at lyres played j.ooD 
years ago in Sumerian Ur, home city of 
Abraham the Patriarch at tfie bead of the 
tidal swamps of the Euphrates north of 
the Persian Gulf. Sumerian, Qabylonian, 
Hebrew, Symn* Egj’ptisn, and Greek 
shared all the most important luusieat in¬ 
struments, As models improved, these 
passed rapidly to neigliboriug lands by 
means, of wandering minstrels and mer¬ 
chants, The double pipes of Spia (illus. 
173) bocamo native to Cyprus and other 
isEunds of the iMediterrancati. nie stringed 
harps and 1i,tcs of Sumer became so natural¬ 
ized in biblical Palestine that the lyTc 
became a favorite instrument among 
Hebrews, The Assyrian harp, steadied by 
a belt as itj pbycr walked along strum- 
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ining^ niuy liave bwtJ the inspiration of 
the 5tili tnllcr Egy-ptijiii gtent harp, to which 
the player stocMd |iccp. ^94)- liivTitlefs com¬ 
mandeered tmisicinns from among their 
captive nations. Sennacherib did so with 
musical IJcbrcws^ for liis wariihe ,%s>Tians 
were little gifted in the gentle art of 
music. Musicians were honored and were 
even spared the dealli pcivalty suffered by 
their brothers. Throughout Bible history^ 
the men who furnished the oichestnjs and 
choruses for worship stood neset to the 
khiES aitd priests in prestige. Tlicy were 
weU fed and well compensated. A famous 
school lor nnisicians was maintained at 
Egyptian Tliebes. where only those were 
eligible whose families passed on their 
profession frodfi father to son. To tlic flute 
school of Alcsandria, sons of rich Greeks 
fared. Canaanites, to whom Koshat wus 
the patron of musie, had scliools of psalm¬ 
ists. Of tire guilds of Temple musicians 
and the school of sacred music established 
by David at Jemsalcin, we shall sprak 
later. \VTTieti David the shephcTd^musician 
became David the King and musical direc¬ 
tor of Israel, music among the Hebrws 
acquired a prestige unsurpassed e\en when 
die Roman Emperor Nero in Paul's time 
strove for attention by way of his lytc, 
not bis fiddle. 

jMUSrCAL INSTRUMENTS FROM 
SUXfERJAN UR 

THE ROYAL STRLMGS 

In the Xfuscum of tlic University nf 
Pennsylvania we have marveled at ttic 
artistic beauty of the gold and mosaic lyre 
(or harp, a5 kime prefer to Call it), found 
in tlic great death pit of Ur by Sir Leonard 
Woolley and his expedition. Tliis is one 
of four remarkable stringed instniTncnts 
found there and subsequently shared with 
the British Museum and the Baglidad 
Museum. The “gold lyre/’ companion to a 
“silver lyTe,“ is distinguished by a golden 
bull's head at the top front of the sound 
box which would be a credit to the greatest 
goldsmithstudio iu any age. BeardL-d 
with square pitxes of bpis lazuli, and with 
eyes of sliell and lapis, the bfclike face of 
the bull gives a hint of jtnvelers' skill rival¬ 
ing that of the men who made the golden 
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cups of Ur atiJ tliosc of Cretan Knossns. 
Fellow-artists of the goldsmith who molded 
this head e.jooo fl.c. inlaid the two up¬ 
rights with gay hits of red limestone, wliite 
shell, and bhie lapis, A conventional design 
of itilay outlines the sound box. And a re- 
markalalc | 3 aucl at the edge of the Ktc just 
under tlic golden bull's head shows a lively 
animal ordicstra (illus. 174) and depicts 
scents from the adventures of the Sume¬ 
rian luintcrdiero, Cilgamcsb. One detail 
shows an ass playnng a lyre with his hvo 
fcch singing as be plays, while 3 bear 
helps him steady the instrument. A seated 
faclbl shakes a si-stmni—an instrument 
whose rattling tickled the cars of Egyptian 
worbliiixjrs of Ifatlior 1.500 years kiter— 
and pkivs what looks like the ancestor of 
the rcetangukr psalteiy. 'lliis amazing 
lyTC, probably from the grave of Queen 
Shub-ad^s husband, is akin to the silver 
lyre liaving a silver cow^s head at the front 
of tlie sounding box, and to another silver 
one with a shig, and a fourth with copper 
stags. W'oollej’ wonders wliclhcr the find¬ 
ing in one grave of four lyres, with the 
heads of these varioijs nnimah, may shed. 
Ixgiit on the ancient Sumerians' system of 
haniiony. Docs the deep-bellow'ing bull 
denote bass; the cow, tenor, the 3tag> alto? 
Sumerians associated tiic bull s\'ith deity 
and had a profound love of all animals, 
lljc lyre, distinguished from tlic harp by 
a bridge to which the strings are attached, 
is charaelcristic of Semitic peoples, in old 
Babylonia, Syria, Phoenicia, Arabia, and 
Palestine. B was not at all the child of 
,\sia Minor or eastern Asb, Qiaracteristic, 
too, of ancient Sumer is the bow-shaped or 
tTfangulai haip, one of which, with eleven 
™]d knobs on its string-post, was acluallv 
Foinid in the bands of little Queen Shub-ad 
who WiUi buried in the RenaT Cemetci)' of 
Ur before the third millennium s.c. Tissot, 
the French artist, shows David seated be¬ 
fore Sant, playiiJg a harp or lyre of tliis 
bow-shaped variety. But we believe that 
David's was the more poifable kind which 
he carried conveniently as he walked. 

CnirER MUSIOVL INSrrRUMENJ'S OF 

SUMFR 

Other musical instruments of Sumer, 
delightfully presented in The Music of the 
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use 

Sumerians^ ajid T/ieir inimt?djatc Succes- 
sorSr BaWaniaiJS and AssvrjanSt by 
l'’niiicis W. Ca-lpiiij include such wind in* 
shnimcnU as tlic reed flutes of this maTshy 
biid, flutes which filled temple court with 
[ay ijOoo years before x\bralmiti was bom 
at Ur, 'illis flute was held vertically and 
w-js blown across an open end^ It long 
antedated tlie Creel: pipes of Pan, or 
syrinx. Tlie ancient vertical pipe, held thus 
to avoid collisJon witli passers-by, is stiU 
used in Syria, where we one day came 
across a shepherd whiling away his long 
hours with the pipe Si:etii in illustration 173. 
From Sumerian seal impressions and otner 
evidence, we know that these clever Meso¬ 
potamians also iimde flutes of copper and 
double-reed pipes, later prev'alcnt all over 
tlic Mcditcmincan, and short silver pipes, 
like tlie one foirnd at Ur from 2S00 Ji-C- 
Wlien Uicse all blended to play the acconi' 
panimqnt to tlie great Sumerian Hymn 
on the Creation of Man or ascended the 
impressive ramp of the /iggunrt, hearts 
w’erc stirred with emotion. Galpin has 
written what he bclici'cs to have bccri the 
general notation and words of this great 
song and its harp accompaniment, which 
brought praise in the tliird millennium be¬ 
fore Christ to the motlicr-goddess Innnna 
and the gods Enlth An, Utu, and Enki. 

Sumerians used, also, percussion instni- 
mcnl5—various sorts of drums, such as the 
great baiag, played with both hands, and 
an hourglass dnim made of half-gourds, 
human skulls, or logs, m'er which skins 
were drawn taut. The smaller drum, cxrHcd 
by Gslpin the balag-df, aecompanied sing¬ 
ers. Goblet-shaped drums of clay or wood 
were also in vogue, and some, too, of 
metal. Sistra, otlicr fiugling rattles, and 
cbngtng cymbals accompanied the gentler 
tiarps and lyifcs. 

Like bter MediletTanean people, the 
Sumerians blmv on horns of real aniiuah, 
if we fudge by a cy linder seal of Gudea of 
Lag^sli, about 2400 b.c. 'fbe conch-shell 
in Babylonia came later. 

Not all the music of Sumerians 'nias 
sacred. A tiny lapis-bs^nli ej-linder-scal 
which belonged to Queen Shub-ad and 
which is now in the Nfuseum of the Uni¬ 
versity of Fennsj'lvania shows a musician 
starrding at his bow-shaped harp pbpng to 
rov'd l^nquct guests. The listeners are 


seated on square stools, receiving wine and 
food, as they arc fanned by slaves. And a 
peerless picture of banquet music before 
c,50OD s.c. appears on tlie fnimous mosaic 
Roy-al Standards from Ur- Seated flccce- 
kilted guests arc being servxd, while a 
rnusician strolb in* strumming his bull¬ 
headed lyre for a woman singer. 

Is it too fanciful to imagine that some 
of the great veins of ability in the line of 
sacred music which flowered among the 
Hebrews under David and Solomon came 
to them by way of the Patriarch Abraham? 
Could not the Friend of God. before; he 
had left tile culture of the great inusicbns 
at Ur to trek to Canaan, have heard some 
cf their renditions of notable icLigious song 
with orchestral accompaniment? Perhaps 
-Abraliam Irad imbibed the Sumerian tradi¬ 
tion about the mission of music* written 
oil the clay cylinder-seal of a king-priest 
who res:ided at Lag^sh neiar Ur, at the cen¬ 
ter of tlie "Plain between the Rivers,” 
almost thirty centuries before Christ. As 
Galpin quotes it, ' the purpose of mnsic 
is to dispel the gloom of tfie sordid citv';^ to 
ornament the ra^'al court and sacred 
temple ’ivith joyful music; to still the dis- 
turl^d hearts of men; restrain their lurid 
passions; and wipe the eyes of those who 
sorrow,” No licttcr definition has yet been 
given of the function of religious mnsic. 
Suinerians were so dev'oted to this art tliat, 
as Curt Saehs says, shepherds living about 
2600 B.c. near Lagash were given a state 
subsidy to improve, for temple semee, 
natural talents they had cultivated while 
guarding their sheep in lonely pastures. 

Tlie orchestia of NebLichadnczzar per- 
fomred on the Plain of Dura in front of 
the giant image of gold. (M'as it, we 
wonder* an image of tlie king himself, Set 
up after the manner of Roman emperor^ 
later?) 'Hie instruments are listed by the 
author of the Book of Daniel (3:7}- How¬ 
ever, ns Calpin clearly poinb out, this 
orchcstni of the Babv'lonian monarch 
(sixth cGTitury^ b.C-) was Graeco-Syrian in 
its composition: "cornet^ flute, harp, 
sackhut, psaltery', dnleimcr and all kinds 
of music,” 'Ilie late date of Daniel {C-175- 
1^4 ii.c.) as a piece of synnbolie prophetic 
writing is su^ested by tliis urcbestml 
anachronism* 

Hebrews used practically the same in- 


LANDMARKS 
OF JFSUS 

This section of eight 
pages portrays those 
places ccntial in the life 
of Jesus. 


158. “Jesus was born in Bethlehem of 
Judaea" (Matt 2:1). A cave beneath 
the choir of the Church of the Nativ- 
it>', begun by order of Emperor Con¬ 
stantine in the fourth century a.d., is 
the traditional site of the birth of 
Jesus. M early as the second centurs* 
Justin MartsT mentioned “the manger 
in the cave." The finger of natural 
sunlight is pointing to the Grotto of 
the Nativity beneath this best loved 
church in Christendom, 




















'^Tlien wm Jesus Ifid 
up of the Spirit liito the 
lA'ildcmcss to be temptHl" 
(\hitt. 4 ti}, Looting tr«n 
Jericho Road la tlic Orthodox 
Convent of St, Ccor^ for 
Monastery of Elijah) ia the 
lonely Wadi d-KdL 















ii6z. "Watkitig by the Sea of Galilee^ h£ saw tiftH bictlarcn'^ (Matt 4218). The SavLOturs Walt 
still stilts the Dorthwcsteia diorc of Cenncsaict, wLeie Jesus nwiutcd his first disdples. 



165. "And thou. Capemauni, shalt thou be csaltcd unto hcasTn/ thou ihiU go down unto Hadesi 
for if the mighh' wnrla bad been done m Sodom which w£;rc done m tliee. it would have re^ 
rnained until this day'" (Matt, 








164. **And after six da^'s Jesus talc- 
cth with him Peter and James, aivi 
John, and bringeth them up into 
a high mountain apart by them 
5011 * 0 $: and he s^-as transfigured be¬ 
fore them'* (Mark 9:2). The beau 
tiful Church of the Transfiguratioi: 
on Mount Tabor, 1,700 ft above 
the sea, may mark the site of thi< 
radiant experience in the life of 
Jesus. 
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iCj. "And he * * . shou 
a large upper rooin fur¬ 
nished and ready'* (Mark 
i4cij}. Stairiti^y to un upper 
loom on Mount Zion, niaj 
the supposed ate of the Lart 
Supper* 


168. "And when they had sung a hymn, they' ttwt out unto the Mount of Olit'cs" (Murfc 14:^6'). 
Belliptiagc on the npper slopes of the Mount of Olives the starting point for the Palm Sun¬ 
day procession which moi'cd down the h fount of Olives; across the Kidron Valley, and up into 
the city of Jerusalem. On Holy Thursdayj, after observing the Passover and inaugurating the floty 
Cominiuiion^ Jesus and hii disc^les went out to the Mount of Oliv'cs, with itj Carden of Cetli' 
semane* Hcfc his betrani and arrest occurred, Tlic Franciscans with their basilica at center, the 
Russians with their domed church at right, and the Armen ans with garden on. other side of roadf 
all seek to conserve dm sacredness of this olive-orchard landmark. 






i6q *Tlicy loot Jcsus thcrcfort; aod lie v-tmt out. beariog tbe cioh for limudf (John 19:17). 
lie bulled, inedin-al Via Dolorosa, along whcnc Morse from Pib^s Judgment mi to C^vainf 
tradition has located the episodes of Cbiist's joumty to ite cioss. The road actiuUv trtvased by 
Jesus at least |0 ft- bdow tlie present IcveL 













170. "The phcc of a skull, which is called in Ilcbrev^- Golgotha: where the\' crucified him” (John 
19:17, 18). "Cordon’s CaK-ar)” is not archaeologically pro\^ to be the exact spot where Jesus was 
crucified. Iloweser, this cemetery hilltop near the Damascus Cate of Jerusalem has helped many 
to picture how Cah'ar}* looked. 



171. "Now in the place where be 
was crucified there was a garden; 
and in the garden a new’ tomb 
wherein was nocr man yet laid. 
There then . . . thc>' laid Jesus" 
(John 19:42). SiiKe the da)^ of 
Constantine and the earlier investi¬ 
gations of his mother Helena, thb 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre has 
been accepted by many scholars and 
millions of worshipers as the site of 
Christ’s crucifixion, bunal, and res¬ 
urrection. ^^'ithin this domed 
church with its twclfth-centurs’ 
Romanesque facade arc numerous 
chapels, and rooftop sanctuaries, un¬ 
derground shrines, where Latins, 
Copts, Creek Orthodox, Armen i- 
aru, SsTians, and Abs'ssinians, each 
with his own liturgy, seek to sanctify 
this landmark of Jesus. 
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strumcnts dcNclopcd by tlic Sumerians. 
Lyre, harp, flute, horn, trumpet, drum, and 
tabret were common propert}’. 

CANA.\N/TE INFLUENCE ON 
HEBREW MUSIC 

Critics can no longer date the beginning 
of Hcbrcs%' music for worship as late as the 
postcxilic period. For, as Albright suggests, 
we now know, from clay tablets recovered 
from Ugiirit (Ras Shamra) in northern 
Syria, that Canaanites (and their succes¬ 
sors, the Phoenicians) exerted a definite 
influence not only upon the words of cer¬ 
tain Hebrew Psalms but also upon music 
and the organization of guilds of temple 
musicians and singers. W'^hen we add the 
contribution of Phoenician architects and 
stonemasons to the actual Temple of Solo¬ 
mon at Jerusalem, the gift or the keen 
northern coast dwellers to their southern 
neighbors is great indeed. As Israel grad¬ 
ual!)' conquered portions of Canaanitc ter¬ 
ritory, she took over many of the cultural 
and" rclicious ideas of her predecessors. 
e\en as Rome, in admiration, took unto 
herself tlie artistic grace and ideals of her 
eastern neighbor, Attica. The Roman 
Emperor Hadrian went so far as to w'car 
Athena’s image on his shield. Albright, in 
his Archaeology and the Religion of 
Israel, stresses emphatically the influence 
of the Canaanitc h)'mn5 upon Jewish 
Psalms, ex'cn certain early ones. He at¬ 
tributes some sacred Hebrew music to pre- 
Israelite sources, though he agrees with 
scholars who accord David credit for giving 
Israel’s sacred music its first real organ¬ 
ization. Albright has put us in touch with 
Canaanitc songs similar to Saul’s Lament 
over Jonathan and the ancient Song of 
Deborah. The latter is one of the oldest 
portions of the Old Testament, and its 
verse form has tended to “freeze it’’ 
through all the ages when reformers made 
didactic alterations in other iwrtions of the 
Old I'cstamcnt. Albright calls attention to 
well-known I Icbrew musical families which 
had Canaanitc names as prefixes to their 
(wn. Greeks and EgN-ptians, as well as 
Hebrews, borrowed musical instruments 
and songs from the resourceful Phoeni¬ 
cians. 

A clear picture of a Canaanitc Kte used 
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about 1025 B.c. has been found on a s-asc 
from Megiddo, oscrlooking the Plain of 
Esdraclon near Nazareth. It puts us in 
touch w'ith musical instruments of the time 
of Samuel, Saul, and David. It is about 
half as tall as tlic man who is plasing it as 
he walks. 

HEBREW MUSICAL 
ISSTRUMENTS 

Although the Jesvish people excelled in 
music as in no other art and have con¬ 
tinued to do so down to the days of 
Mendelssohn. Rubinstein, and Menuhin, 
they have left no unique musical instru¬ 
ments which archacologish have been able 
to lay before us to compare with the golden 
1)TCS of the Sumerians or the long silver 
trumpets from the Tomb of Tut-ankh- 
amun. Mosaic law's against depiction of 
men presented their showing us in frieze, 
or on tablet or durable metal, how thes' 
pbyed or wlut instruments thev used. A 
W instruments appear on Jewish coins of 
the second century a.d. But we know that 
Hebrews shared their musical equipment 
with surrounding nations—nations which 
liave left us pictorial representations of 
musical instruments. Harps, l)7cs, pipes, 
psalteries, horns, trumpets, and drums 
traveled from country to countrs* in the 
Mediterranean world. S)Tia contributed 
the double pipe or oboe which w'c see in 
Cjprus (illus. 172). Pictures of kingly 
stringed instruments, fashioned before tnc 
curtain rose on histor)', base been found 
scratched on a pavement at .Megiddo. One 
of these show's a woman pla\*ing a harp. 
2.000 years before David. Northern Phrj gia 
and Lydia contributed the flute and other 
instruments. C. C. McCown reports bone 
flutes from a Jericho cas-c of the Elarly 
Bronze Age. Jew'ish authors of the first 
sacred book. Genesis, paid tribute to the 
antiquit)’ of their people's musical instru¬ 
ments by writing that Jubal, an early 
descendant of Cain, was “the father of 
all such as handle the harp and pipe” 
(Gen. q:2i). Albright bclicv'cs that an¬ 
cestors of the Hebrews had groups of 
traveling minstrels and mctal-w’orkers who 
went from one community to another play¬ 
ing and repairing as tlic)’ went. 

Although we have ncitlicr extant He- 
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nor notation of their scales or chnractenitic 
melodics^ we do know tho names of some 
of their favorite son^, as the Song of the 
Well, the Vintage Song, atid the March 
of the Gittitc Guard. And, of course, w'e 
have the actual words of their very t^arly 
Song of Moses and Miriam, celebrating the 
triumph of God in delivering the Hebrews 
at the Red Sea from Egyptian pursuers 
(Ex. 15), and the Song of Deborah in 
ludg. 5, celebrating the victory' of Israel's 
leaders over the mighty Jabin, King of the 
Canaanites. It is interesting to note that 
the latter poem contains this sweet: allusion 
to music, although it was uttered as a 
chiding to Reuben 1 

Wliy sattest thou among the shecpfolds, 

To hear the pipings for the flocks? 

[lie Lament Over Jonathan (11 Sam. 
is of great b^nty'. 

Not all the music of the Hebrews was 
sacred. It contrihuted mertiment to ev'ery 
w'cdding, village feast, botise-roofing, sheep- 
shearing festival, and ivar enterprise, men 
if rendered on the crudest homemade in¬ 
struments. David certainly made his omi 
lyifc and pipes. Amos, writing in the cightfi 
century n.C., condemned the corrupt peo¬ 
ple of Samaria for singing idle songs to the 
sound of the viol and for '‘inventing'* for 
themselves ^'instruments of music like 
David [David's],” By one of those weirdly 
conoborative incidents which travelers 
came upon today in Bible lands, we once 
saw, on this very hilltop of Samaria to 
w'hidi Amos referred, a harvest boy rest¬ 
ing on the threshing-floor, playing his 
homemade ‘SioV*—a skin stretched over 
a small box, witli strings plaj^ by the 
ancient ty’pc of arched bow. 

WIND INSi aUMENTS 

Using cedarwood, sandalw'ood, leather, 
gut, recd> ivoty, shell, gold, silver, and 
brass, early Israelites fashioned the instm- 
ments by which they praised Gc?d in their 
Invest musical attainments. Music of 
worship culminated in the Psalms and the 
ritual of the Jernsoiem Temple organized 
by David, elaborated under ^lomon, and 


revised after tlie return from the Fjole "be¬ 
tween the rivers.” 

TauxTrETS 

Moses, in obedience to God*s command 
in the wilderness, had his mebl-workers 
fashion, of beaten or turned silver, two 
long trumpets to call the congregation to 
the tent of meeting and to give signals on 
the journeys from one camp to another. 
One trumpet call was to summon die 
princes commanding their groups. 'Hie 
hrst alarm meant that the camps pitched 
on the east should resume their journey'; 
the second trumpet alarm was to rouse the 
campers on tlie south to fall in. Tbrouglv 
out the generations, "the sons of Aaron, 
the priests,” continued to sound the unre¬ 
treating worship call on tlie trumpets of 
Israel, reminding the people of Jcliov'^h's 
delivemnee from tlseir enemies and re¬ 
sounding ov-cr the heads of the faithful 
"in the day of gladnCSS, and in , . . set 
feasts, and in the beginning of ,,, months 
. . . Over burnt oEerings, and over the sac¬ 
rifices of peace offerings" (Num. 10:1-10)- 

Ttjerc arc many allusions in the Bible 
to the trumpet. ^V'^^;cn Jehov'ah spoke to 
the Children of Israel encamped at the 
base of Sinai, he instilled worshipful awe 
with "die voice O'! a trumpet exceeding 
loud" (Ex. 19:16). Tlie very word 
"trumpet'* is associated with die diought 
of jubilee, from Jubal, “father of all such 
as handle the harp and pipe.'* i\ truinkjet 
proclaimed the fiftieth jubilee year to all 
of Israel and Sounded a sabbatical year and 
the Day of Atonement (Lev, 25:5-11). 

No instruments were so to die 
religious life of the Jews as these two silver 
trumpets which Moses fasliioued, accord¬ 
ing to the Numbers record, at Cod's com¬ 
mand, Little wonder that the designer of 
the Arch of Titus in the Roman Forum, 
wishing to depict the humiliation of the 
Jews in a.d. yo, shows the deportation of 
their trumpets along with their golden 
candlestick [illus. 59). 

’V^^hen Gideon the judge ^^nted to 
muster followers, he blew a trumpet to 
beat down the "children of the cast" en¬ 
camped in die Valley of Jezrccl, within 
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sight of Nazareth. Saul on this trumpet 
proiidlif ''blew' about” tlie qf bis 

son, )onathan, over liic Pl^liisline garrison, 
riic trumptt was also used in iKutlle to 
signal an army to stop E^hting. as when 
Joab called his contingent to halt in their 
attack on Israel {II Sain. zizS). Worship 
in the Temple^ at new tiioon or ma]or 
feasts^ was heralded with tlic trumpet, lob 
low‘ed by strains from the harp, psaltery'^ 
and timbre! (Pi. Sr:c^ 5). We w'lio have 
stood on the highland crags of Desert 
Tekoa in soutltcm Judaga dan see why 
Jeremiah ordered stgn;i 1 s of w-aming to the 
people to be gi^■etl by blowing the tnimpet 
in Iekoa (jer, fiiij, Ezekiel in the BaW 
loniari Captivity knew the alarm sounded 
on a trumpet by the watchman. “W'hoso- 
ever hcarcth the sound of the trumpet, 
and taketh not v.'aming ... his blood shall 
Ix; upon him” (Ezek. 

For gcncTutions the "sons of ,\aron, 
pnests, blew' upon them, calling pnnees 
and tribes, to W'orship. VV^hen Israel went 
into battle^ trumpets sounded the alann. 
When David brought Uie ark to Jerusalem 
after its fifty'-year stay among the llontcs 
of Kirfathd^^^rim^ it came ^‘witb the sound 
of tlie trumpef* (11 Sam. 6:15). When 
Absalom revolted, tmmpets W'crc blown 
from D[in to Bcershcha. Trumpets in¬ 
augurated feasts^ days of gladness* offerings 
of burnt saedEcc, and [wacc offerings. 

Jesus made didactic use of the trumpet 
when he denounced Pharisees w'ho sounded 
a trumpet before them, so to speak, by 
their words of self-praise in front of 
synagogues and on sircct comers (Malt. 
6:1). Perliaps Jesus, attuned to the more 
spiritual worship of which he spoke to the 
woman at Samaria, had become surfeik-d 
with the blare of trumpets in the elaborate 
worship of his owm people in the lemsalcm 
Temple and eried witliin himself for a 
quieter type of goodness expressed in a 
gift of a cup of cold water to the thirsty 
in Ilis name. 

Trumpets^ as instruments of terror- 
striking vs-aming, persisted through the last 
book of the Bible. John of Patmos, who 
had often heard the Roman trumpets of 
his own era sound shrilly* placed in the 
hands of his seven angels scs'cn trumpets 
w'hicli they sounded with spectacular re¬ 
sults in the whole world of nature—falling 
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stars* smitten sun* and a consumed earth 
{Rev'* SJ* WTicn John's seventh angel 
blew die trumpet, great voices sounded 
from heaven: "'Ilie kingdom of tiic world 
is become the kingdom of our Lord* and of 
Iris Christ: and he shall reign forcs'cr and 
forcs'cr.” 

Julia Ward IIowc made effective use of 
the trumpet in the lines of her “Battle 
IljTTin of the Republic"; 

lie liath lomidctl forth the iruinpct 
'tliat sIliEI ncs'cr call rcticaL 

SnoFAa 

Tlie sbofar* or ram's horn, is the uldcst 
Hebrew instrument still in current use in 
Hebrew' synagogues (illns, 17^)* TTic Erst 
erne, made by flattening and straightcuing 
with heal the nntunil horn of a ram, may 
have been a tribute to that ancient ram 
sacrificed in the thicket svhcii Abraham 
was about to offer his son Isaac to Cod on 
the altar* 

Lady Hilda Petrie tells of a ram^s horn 
found among vestiges of burnt offerings in 
a Jewish temple built in the Nile Deha 
under High Priest Onias about 1 54 b.c. 

Pipe oa Flute 

Probably the instrument of wlricli most 
of us think first in connection with Bible 
customs is the simple reed flute, single or 
double, used by Syrian, and Palcstiniiin 
shqihcrds for ;*ooo years. From Dan to 
Betrshcbi we have met tijem. 

ISRAEL'S PERCUSSION INSTRUMEN’J'S 

In addition to trumpets, timbrels, or 
framed hand-drums fllebicw taph), were 
used in the time of Moses to accompany 
the song and sacred dance of .Miriam and 
her attendant women (Ex. as they 

chanted antiphoually of how Jehovnh had 
tossed into the sea, riders and horses of 
their Egy'ptian enemies* Before 5000 e.q., 
as we learn born a cydindcr-scal of ^iccn 
Shub-ad* the eastern neighbors of the He¬ 
brews w'Crc accompanying their psahns and 
cnbvcning their royal iKinquets w'ith tim¬ 
brels, or tamhotirincs. Some of these had 
single heads and were rectangular, others 
were round, like the large timbrel earned 
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by 3 woman in stone at Nippur about 
2000 now shown at the Musoiiin of 
the University of Pennsylvania. (For pic¬ 
ture, see Francis W. Galpin's .Mtisic of tfio 
Sumerians, plate in.) 

'Ilic loud-sounding cytuhih o£ David's 
sacfcd orchestra accented tlie rhythm of 
Temple w^otship through the centuries 
{illus, 17|). Josephus diinks these were flat, 
made of heasy bronze, which, when 
cbslied together by the musioal director, 
led the others. Some Assyrian dnings 
show' enp-shaped cymbals with short 
handles, A few' translators think the cym¬ 
bals were castanets, but this seems Linlikely* 

DAVtD'S PIPES AND S^rRlNGEH 

JNSTRUMENTS 

David was slullful with his chalJil 
(oboe). W'ilh tliis simple shepherd's reed 
pipe lie surnmoned his sheep below 
Bethlehem to nibble closer to where lie 
by meditating on the wonders of Jehovuh 
expressed in the Judaean oountPr'side. But 
he was especially talented with tiie lyre— 
probably not the harp, as the King Janies 
and Revised [I Sam. 16:23) versions trans¬ 
late it. Several lists of the instruments 
which David ' invented” for Hebrew wor¬ 
ship, or used for his still earlier ritual for 
bringing up the ark to Jcnisabm, appear 
ill Scripture. Because the transbtors may 
not have been experts in music, as thes' 
were not in comparative languages, much 
confusion in idcntifii'ing the instrunients 
has Tcsnlted, ev en as'the jew'cl passage in 
the Bible arc subject to dispute. M'hcn 
King Daiiid, girded in a simple linen ^hod 
of pricstliCKjd, led the singing and playing 
procession up to Jerusalem with the shout 
of the trumpet, he and "all the house of 
Israel pbyed before Jehovah willi all man¬ 
ner of instruments made of finvood, and 
with harps, and with psalteries, and witli 
timbrels, and with castanets [some authori¬ 
ties transbtq 'sistni'l, and with cymbals" 
(II Sam. 6:5J- "Die list given by the 
Chronicler writing of this same historic 
musical event in Ismers destiny is pme- 
licallv identical except that it stresses the 
rcligrous ecstasy of the musicians who 
■splayed before Cod with all their might 
(I Chron. i^.S). Jbe list of Hebrew 
musical instruments given in the last 


Psalm is the same: "Praise ye Jehovah . .. 
id the firmament of his power" with 
trumpet sound, with psalters' and harp, 
w'jth timbrel, with stringed instnimenls 
and pipe, and with loud, high-sounding 
cyn’ibnls. We have already described trum¬ 
pet and timbrel 

The older Hebrew stringed instrument 
was known as the kinnor, a Ltc or liarp 
of almug or other wood, trimmed some¬ 
times with amber or metal and fitted in 
earliest times with rivistod grass and later 
with gut strings or intestines of sheep. 
They were probably small, portable Lnnors, 
or lyres, which the exiled Israelites hung 
on tire willow's of Babylon when liiq' sat 
down to rest after tlieir captors had com¬ 
pelled them to sing "the songs of Zion” En 
a foreign land—an occasion which must 
have pleased the less musical Babylonians 
of that era. Tlic skin bottle-shaped nebel 
was another of David's stringed Instru¬ 
ments. It was among those played by the 
band of prophets whom Saitiucl cam- 
manded the umvly anointed King Saul to 
join, that he might be made "another 
man"; "thou shalt meet a band of 
prophets coming down from the high place 
with a psalter)', and a timbrel and a pipe, 
and a harp , , , prophesviug” (I Sam, 
10:^). Other shapes of harps and lyres in 
vogue included the widely popular 
U-^shaped l)Tc We sec on Jewiifi coins of 
the second century' s.c. and the fcinyra, 
related to tlie later Greek kifhara, Tlierc 
□re diose who believe that the Jewish nebel 
may have been a. harp or a dulcimer. The 
btten a zither-like instrument having a 
shallow' trapezoidal box and as many as 
eighteen quadruple strings tunti-d by pegs, 
is popuUir in Iran and Iraq. Carstang be¬ 
lieves the Jiebel may have been a psaltery. 
Post thinks it wus an Assyrian type of tri- 
angubr harp, carried by a strap girdling the 
wuist of tlie plavcr as ho strummed, hold¬ 
ing it upright, tllustration 175 shows an 
old zither bom Hebron. 

Tlie harp family has led to endltss con¬ 
fusion. If we translate the Erst instrument 
mentioned in Ps. 3^:-* .■American Standard 
Version, as "harp.” then the second one 
proves to be "a psaltery of ten strings.' 
liic Version mentions in this same verse 
three instrumentST harp, psaltery', and "an 
instrument of ten strings," 
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DA\nD S PART TN ORG.VVIZING SACRED 

MUSIC 

"^Ilicre has been mucli scholarly dis^ 
cussion as to ^vh ether David founded the 
jiystcm of Jewish mtiiiic employed for gen¬ 
erations in worship at Jerusalem. An ex¬ 
tremely criticaJ \ iet^ point is maintained by 
Robert Pfeiffer, of ILm-ard, He bc]ic\'cs 
that the litiirg\- of Israel was organized 
after the Exile, and that the author of 
Chronicles {e.:j^o^eio n.c.) threw back 
to Dand's lime the organic lion of mnsical 
guilds because, for titainplc^ he wished to 
play up the singers" guild and the door¬ 
keepers' "union/" who were striving for 
still higher rank, Tlic Chronicler's use of 
early material is a challenge of seholarly 
minds. Pfeiffer beliex'es that none of the 
Psalius could have been wTilleii by David 
, , . the language, style, and religioux coii- 
ceptions of Uie Psalms of David are ladi- 
callv different from those of his time’" 

(rntroduction to the Old Testament, p. 
616). He attributes the agelong credit 
given to Duvid for many of the Psahns to 
the fact that it was natural for admirers 
of the great king, musician, rescuer of the 
ark, and founder of tlic sanctity of Zion to 
flash back to bis authorship the wort of 
later guilds of musicians. The ancieriit East 
has this w^y of assigning legendary 
sources to men Uiey admire, h\Tians, for 
example, like to tell today how mighty' 
Baalbek, in the Beka’a Plain behveen the 
Lebanons, wras established by Cain as a 
fortress against .Abch Some Palestinians 
still point to ^'thc tomb of Adam" inside 
tlie Church of the Holy Sepulchre iu 
Jerusalem. 

\Vc incline to the more moderate view¬ 
point of Albright, who bcHcvcs that David 
could and probably did organize ^ilds of 
Temple musicians at Jcnisalem. He shows 
ill his Archaeology and the Religion of 
Israel that even before his time Cauaanilc 
temples at Ugarit (Ras Shamm) ( i^oob.c,) 
had temple personnel of singers and m- 
Strti mental ists. He believes that Canaanitc 
(Phoenician) music, drawing on still more 
ancient sources, exerted a wide influence 
upon Hebrew music and upon that of 
Greece and Egypt. Psalms of both tlrt 
Davidic and the poslcxiUepen<3ds show dis¬ 
tinct CanaanJtc influence. He bclies'cs that 


the musical guilds of the later I lebrcws go 
hack to old Canaanite families whose 
names betame a part of Hebrew fartrily 
names. Basing his infonnation on tablets 
found at Ugarit. Albright is definite in 
concluding that Phoenician music out¬ 
shone all contempoirary music, and that 
the Israelites who adapted it outdistanced 
their neighbors by so doing. 

The auliior or Nehcmiab. slating the 
ordinances for tlic Temple serv'icc, pay,v 
thbiitc to the musical liturgy of Davidic 
roots when he tells that the repaired Jeru¬ 
salem wall vv^ dedicated "with singing, 
with CTinbals. psalteries and with harps,” 
and processions led by "musical instru¬ 
ments of l>avid the man of God” (Nch, 
12:56). 

Albright bcUcvCS that the Chronicler 
was Ezra himself {400-550) wdio "organ¬ 
ized" Judaism's worship and society' after 
the Exile. He Is reluctant to deny David 
tlie authorship of the little psalm incor¬ 
porated in II Sam. 15:1'4. including the 
allusion to "the sweet psalmist of Israel" 
and the lovely lines; 

One that rulcth ov« men r^htttmdy, 

'^I'liat ruieth in the fear of God. 

lie slull Itf as the light of uioming. when 
the sun riicth. 

A rnomiTig without cloudi, 

WTjch the tendVI grass springuth out of the 
earth, 

Through clear shining after rain. 

And wc arc among those who fed dial 
David"s actual expenenees are expressed 
in the crown jewel of hlcbrcw song. Psalm 
25, and also in Psalm 24 and many others. 

TTic heading of certain groups of Psalms, 
"TTie Sons of Korah," indicates names of 
ancient umsical hereditary guilds. For a 
later list of the leaders of harp guilds^ play¬ 
ers of horn and cymbah arid tc-achers of 
singers, sec I Chron. 25 and 26. j\s3pb, 
Heman. Jeduthun and the door keeping 
Sons of Korah and Mcshclcmiah. who 
were promoted from doorkeepers to musi¬ 
cians, arc prototypes of ilje cver-jcalous 
cliurch musicians who have striven for 
prestige through tlic centuries. 

Tlicre are too many indications of 
David as musiciaTi himself and as founder 
of lituTgicil music for Hebrew worship to 
toss aside the traditional credit given him. 
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For a refreshing creative presentation of 
David, we suggest Duff Cooper’s Dai'id. 
TIic author rccalb the Talmudic material 
about tlic shepherd-king’s hanging his l)Te 
at the head ot his bed, where ni^t winds 

f tlayed tunes and he quotes Bro>^'nin£’s 
incs of how David protected his strings by 
twining lilies about them. 

In spite of the obscurity surrounding 
himself and his w’ork, I labakkuk has to his 
credit at least a part of the beautiful re¬ 
ligious song in the third chapter of the 
bwk bearing his name—a song “For the 
chief musician.’’ to be accompanied on 
stringed instruments, “set to Shigionoth,’’ 
whatCNcr tliat may actually mean as to 
rhythm. It is a prayrr of utter confidence 
in God, possibly written against the 
Chaldean emcrgcncs' felt bv Israel in 600 
B.c. or the Greek crisis of a later period. At 
any rate, it bnlliantly portraj’S tlic day of 
Jehovah’s coming, with rays of liglit 
emanating from his hand; 

The e%crlasting hills did bow. 


llic sun and moon 
babitabon. 


stood stdl in their 
—I lab. 3:6, 11 


Curt Sachs, in his recent volume. The 
Rise of Music in the Ancient World, parts 
company with critics who have long said 
that music of the early Middle East was 
voluptuous, noisy, and devised to drowm 
out tlie cries of ^ocnician Wetims burned 
at altars of Moloch. Power, di.gnity, and 
creative skill marked much of the ancient 
music of Bible bnds. Even Greeks were 
proud to acknowledge themselves debtors. 
Sachs finds th.nt old communities of Jew’s 
in Yemen, Babylonia, and Persia, who 
were separated from Jerusalem influences 
after the Exile (597 and 586 b.c.), pre¬ 
served in a surprising manner traditional 
vocal music which for 3,000 years has con¬ 
tinued without interruption. Some of the 
pure old liturgical music of the Hebrews, 
says Sachs, has counterparts in Gregorian 
melodics. He reminds us that the music 
of the Temple worship ini’oU’cd use of 
large orchestral ensembles, as did the court 
music of Eg\pt. Elam, and Babylonia. 'Phe 
unaccompanied singing of modem cantors 
did not spring from ancient Bible customs. 


ITic Chronicler, as Pfeiffer suggests, was 
primarily interested in vocal music. He 
quotes hymns, psalms, doxologics iu his 
text and helps us understand that instru¬ 
ments w'crc made primarily to accompany 
the choirs. 

MUSIC IN rOSTF.XII.IC WORSHIP .\T 

JKRUSALE.M 

A detailed picture of the musical accom- 
mniment of worship in the Jerusalem 
Temple in the time of King Hczekuih 
(720-692 B.c.) three centuries aftcT Daud 
is given in II Chron. 29:25-30. Lcsitcs 
sto^ fast by the instmments of David, as 
Nathan the prophet had commanded, and 
the priests blew the trumpets, as the 
offering began to bum on the altar and the 
songs to ascend: “And all the assembly 
worshipped, and the singers sang, and the 
trumpeters sounded; all this continued 
until the burnt offering was finished. .And 
when they had made an end of the offer¬ 
ing, the king and all that were present 
with him bowed tlicmsclves and wor¬ 
shipped.’’ Tlic people not only sang 
“praises unto Jchoi-an with the w'ords of 
Ehvid” and bowed to receive a blessing 
of consecration from God—king, princes, 
and humble folk alike—^but the people 
brought in such quantities of animals for 
sacrifice as thank-offerings, peace offerings, 
drink offerings, burnt offerings, that there 
were not enough priests to look after the 
thousands of animals presented as “con¬ 
secrated things.’’ 

Trumpets blared, and other sacred 
musical instmments played when Ezra led 
the people again in their beloved capital at 
Jerusalem, as so many Jews in our btc 
century long to enter the ancient Temple 
Area (illus. 166). “And when the builders 
laid the foundation of the temple of 
Jehosah, they set the priests in their ap¬ 
parel with tmmpcts, and the Levites . . . 
with cymbals, to praise Jehovah, after the 
order of David king of Israel’’ (Ezra 3:10). 
David had set in motion the continuity* of 
religious musical instmments in tlic long- 
mn worship of his people. He had instilled 
in them from the beginning deep religious 
experiences accompanied by emotions 
w’hich made these experiences pcraianent. 





MUSICAL INSTRUMEN'rS 

JESUS A^D %tUSIC 


Of four references by Clmst to rniiaic, 
tM'o have secular settings. *AVc piped unto 
vout and ye did not dance," he said as he 
"pichired, in terms of children playing in 
tlie market plaec, the lack of response liis 
cnvti hearers accorded him (Luke 7:11.2). 
.Again, in his superb Parable of the Prodigal 
Son, lie rightly includes music as an acCOm- 
paninicnt of the M-andercr's home-coming 
festival. L.uke's Creek ^vord .symphoiiias, 
which we translate simply "music/' prob¬ 
ably came on that happy occasion freun 
various sweet instruments. Tlicir rhythmic 
tunes enraged the righteous elder son com¬ 
ing from his work in the fields "as he came 
and drew nigh to the honsc, he heard 
music and dancing*' (Luke 1^:25), 

Mattlicvv (^125) tells how Jesus, coming 
into the home of a ruler whose little daugh¬ 
ter 3pi>carcd to be dead, *'saw the flute- 
players, and the crowd making a himult." 
llicse professional musicians were em¬ 
ployed at funerals. ^V''e have seen, sitting at 
Herod's Gate in Jerusalem, a group of four 
blind Arab musicians, waiting to be em¬ 
ployed for a funeral or a wedding. 

But the finest evidence of jesns* inherit' 
ance and use of his people's traditional 
music is this: “And wlven tlicy^ had sung 
a hyann, thCT went out unto Uic mount of 
Olives” [Mark 

Ol’IlEft NOTABLE BIBLE SGENKfi 

liW'OLVING MUSIC 

In addition to the important pictures 
given by Samuel and the Chronielct of 
David's ‘musical prowess and the establish- 
ment by him and his successors of the ritual 
of music at tire Jerusaiem worship center, 
the Bible offms many accounts of events 
accompanied by music. The erowming of 
Solomon is an example. After the priest 
Zadot had anointed him witli oil from the 
Tent, the trumpet w-as blown, and the 
people shouted, “Long liv-c king Solomon 
, . . anti the people piped with pipes, and 
rejoiced with great joy'* [ I Kings 1 40), 

Similar i$ the dramatic crowning of the 
little boy Juasb, son of Ahaziah. w'ho had 
been hidden away in a bedroom for six 
years by his nurse to prevent his being 
slain bv the wicked w'omati Athaliah. Tlie 
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priest Jehoiada, after delivering to the 
army captains the sprars and shields which 
had once been King David's, put the 
crow’n upon the head of foash, and the 
people "clapped their hands, and said, 
Long live the king,'* as tnimpeters blew 
their salute. Little wonder that when 
Athaliah, Doveting the throne for herself, 
Saw the voung king standing by the pillar 
in the House of Jehovah, she screamed, 
'Treason, treason!'* 

According to Isaiah, the rev els of Bahvlon 
were accoin|Kmicd by the noise of viols at 
night (14:11)—typical of night life in all 
corrupt cities of the Last iliroughmit all 
centuries, 

Passover celebrations at the Second 
Temple called for reed pipn in the render¬ 
ing of Psalms 113-iiJi (The Ilalkl). 

Paul, writing to tlie Corinthians, ap¬ 
pealed to their knowledge of mnsie. De¬ 
nouncing the Greeks’ tendency to speak 
with many words, in mysteries and 

S hccics not undcriitood by' anybody, he 
“Even Ibingis without life, giving a 
voice, whether pipe or harp, it they' give 
not a distinction in the sounds, how shall 
if be known what is piped or Irarp^? 
For if the trumpet give an uncertain voice, 
who shall prepare himself for war?'’ (I 
Cor, 14:7, S). 

When John, w'ith consummate artistry', 
was w'riring on the cnig^' heights of Pat 
in os hi 5 description of Uie ethereal adora¬ 
tion of the Limb ■*standing on .Mount 
Zion/* he w'rotc of 'harpers standi nc with 
their harps/* stirroundca by a mnltitude 
of singers pouring forth "a new song before 
the tlironc" [Rev. 14:2, 5). Ag:rin, John 
used music as a metaphor when, picturing 
the fall of Babylon llUmc], he said that 
in the great city' ttiere were no more 
harpers, or minstrels, trumpeters, or flute- 
players [ Rev. j S: 3 z L 

EGVfnTAN MUSfC/lL 
JNSTRU.MEM’S 

T*he people of tlie Nile Valley, wrtlj 
thdr great love of life and their character¬ 
istic yearning for immortality', haw left us 
as many depictions and specimens of theu 
musical instruments as the Hebrews have 
left us few. Tlictr favorites were harp, 
lire, lute, and flute. Tbese were used by 
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orchestras at secular banquets, in temple 
processions, and at the grave. Although 
Egyptians have left us no clear record of 
their notations of music, scholars bclioc 
that this intellectual people, who desised 
astronomy and mathematics at an early 
date, doubtless worked out a musical ss’s- 
tem in the early djmasties. Perliaps some 
of this system sursiv-ed among the ancient 
Greeks, who were always prompt to borrow 
whatever they found good, esen though 
they invented no musical instrument of 
their own. 

TYPES 

Sir Flinders Petrie, in The Wisdom of 
the Egyptians, gives an excellent brief 
account of instruments enjoyed by ancient 
Nile Valley people and presents ses'eral 
pages of line drawings which help us to 
\isualize the harps, lyres, lutes, drums, 
sistra, flutes, and flute scales. He believes 
that tenor flutes, as long as 40 in., were 
used as early as the Fourth Lh-nasty. He 
considers these and the double flutes, or 
wood-reed oboes, as distinctively Egsptian 
as the lute is SvTian and tlic harp and l\*rc 
are Semitic. E^gyptian flutes were some¬ 
times tlie short type, held horizontally, but 
more often the very long sort, held 
obliquely, or the slender vertical h'pe. 
Under the Old Empire, two flutes were 
popubr: the long one, held behind the 
laser obliquely, and a short, horizontally 
eld one. Under the New' Empire, double 
flutes were the st>ie. Another wind instru¬ 
ment used by the Egs’ptians was the 
trumpet, an amazing silver specimen of 
whicn was found in the antechamber of 
the Tomb of Tut-ankh-amun. Tliis lovely 
instrument, trimmed with gold and dedi¬ 
cated to the legions of Ra. Ainiin, and 
Ptah, was probably played in the clalwrate 
burial pageant which escorted the body of 
the young king to Vallcv' of the Kings. It 
had playtS the salute in his lifetime, as he 
and his general saw their armies march 
past the rojal reviewing stand. The instru¬ 
ment terminates with the same “bell" 
show'n in the Hebrew trumpets on tlic 
Arch of Titus at Rome. These long silver 
trumpets may have been archaic ones, used 
in the Eighteenth Dviiasty for sentimental 
reasons. Petrie believes that Egv-ptian 


trumpets had military* use, as among Jew's 
and Romans. 

Of stringed instruments Egyptians w'crc 
very fond. They' used triangular harps 
know'n as “trigons," with upright amis 
and low'cr pieces at right angles, in the 
Eighteenth Dvtiasty, although, like the 
Sumerians, they had been harping on other 
varieties since early times. Demented 
harps, with inlay and can’ed heads, have 
been found in tombs, but none are so 
beautiful as the Sumerian harps from Ur. 
We have seen a harp w'ith hventy-two 
strings, whose sounding box was covered 
with green leather. The outstanding con¬ 
tribution of Egypt in this respect was the 
standing great harp of the Harnesses III 
period {c.1198 B.c.-iiby), called “the 
grandest harp of all times." It was played 
by male musicians and appears in a recov¬ 
ered wall painting from that era (sec 
Eldgerly, p. 100, for picture!. The Old 
Empire players used, also, the medium¬ 
sized harp with six or seven strings. The 
small, dainty* type, carried on the shoulder, 
was characteristic of the New Kingdom 
only. Ly*res appear in early art portrayms of 
Egyptian musicians—of tlic same sorts 
used by Hebrew neighbors, who may have 
introduced them. 

Lutes played by gauzily dressed drls 
were popular. Tlic hieroglyph for lyTC, 
nefer, is common in inscriptions. Petrie 
traces the lyTC to the Amu or bedouin 
people of the Twelfth Dynasty. To Syrian 
origins he credits the lute and the sbanding- 
on-a-basc lyre. 

One of the most beautiful Egyptian 
sacred songs which hav-c come dow'n to us 
is the Song of the Harp Pbyer, translated 
in Breasted’s The Daw'ii of Conscience. 
ITib was carved upon the Theban tomb 
wall of an Elcventn Dynasty king, about 
2100 B.c^ below it arc carv'cd a blind 
liarpist and players of lute and long pipes, 
seated bcliind the officiating priest. All 
the players arc singing the Song of tlic 
Harp Player. 'Pie song accents the adv-icc 
of the dead King Intef: behold the dis¬ 
mantled walls of palaces and the vanity of 
life, y'et be not too much puzzled about 
the mysteries of the beyond from which 
none come to "tell us how* they* fare"; but 
increase earthly delights, fashioning affairs 
“after tlic mandates of thine own heart," 



172. Limestone figure of 
flute-p^-er from C)-prus (c. 
650-550 B.C.). Doubk pipes 
were popular throughout the 
ancient East. The head-cloth 
shoe's Egyptian influence. 
(.Nfetropolitan hfuseum of 
Art) 




173. SsTian shcplicrd plasing his 
pipe as he viatches his flock. 









174- Miiip lapisp ^hcIL and goidp ham Ur before 30^ n.c, 
SuBicrian lave of arumals appcari in tlie stunpfcucms portmi'a] of 
a ga^cn buU'S head bearded uitti laps UkliU; and of anmiaU 
adorning the front pemek as they pky andont musical instiu^ 
merits and cany objects used in worship. Upright encrusted with 
shellp lapkp red stonesp and bands of gold. (UnivETSfty Afiueiim, 
Phikde/phia) 


175, Some Hebrew^ musical instru' 
ments: zither fiom Hebron, double 
pipes, siol with bow shaped like i 
bunterk boWp shofar, and cymbal 
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until tlic day of entombment comes. A 
revealing picture of this tomb orchestra 
appears in figure lo of Breasted’s book- 
Of percussion instruments, Egyptians 
were fond. They added such pomp and 
ceremony to temple processions and tri¬ 
umph occasions as modem hearers enjoy 
in .Aida. Ilic earliest hpe of drum ^s-as 
probably the tambourine, accompaming 
court dancers. Barrel-shaped drums, kctllc- 
dmms. and hourglass tj-pcs were also used. 
Tlic rattle or sistrum, whose handle was 
caiAcd with the head of Ilathor or Isis, was 
typically Egyptian. Castanets with Hathor- 
hcad trimming, found in the .Amenhotep I 
Icscl of Palestinian Beth-shan (c.1546- 
1525 B.C.), arc now exhibited in the Niu* 
scum of the University of Pennsshania. 
Another pair of castanets has the ^orm of 
bso ivor>' hands, ready to clap in applause. 
W^idcly used were brass or silver cymbals, 
made into brge round shapes or into 
‘ fingcr-cs-mbals,'’ clicked like castanets. 

^^cn and women both were among the 
court niusidans. Tlic latter were especially 
popular at secular banquets, where girls, 
cbd in long gowns of transparent white 
matcrbl, play^ six-stringed 1>tcs, harps, 
double-reed pipes, tambourines, or lutes. 
'Po tlicir accompaniment dancers whirled 
in an increasing orgr’ of shouting and 
rhythm, ris-aling the Greek orgies in honor 
of Demeter or the dancing dervishes of the 
Levantine Jcbcl Druse to^y. 

Eg) ptian musical instruments were ncv'cr 

f ibycd more impressively than in the bril- 
biit processions of college-trained temple 
priests, marching up the ramp to Queen 
llatshcpsut’s imposing worship center at 
Dcir cl-Bahri in western Thebes. I luge 
chomscs and orchestras were maintain^ 
at all great temples, and their personnel 
had in their veins generations of spedal 
training. Tlicban tombs, such as that of 
Nakht, which have been opened in our 
day show such scenes and banquet orches¬ 
tras. 

WHERE \^'E AtAY SEE ECMTIAN 
INS'IRU.MENTS 

The golden period of Egv-ptbn musical 
instruments, from 2500 b.c. to the Persbn 
conquest, reveals its art in museums today. 
In addition to those we have already mcn- 
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tioned, we have enjoyed in the Cairo 
Museum lutes with tortoise-shell boxes, 
gilded sistra, and a gold-coated bronze 
milibry trumpet with its block of wood 
still inside to help it retain shape. 'Ilic 
Metropolitan Museum of Art displays in¬ 
teresting andent Egs^ptian musical instru¬ 
ments. Pictures of some of these arc avail¬ 
able at reasonable prices. 

EgV'pHan tomb paintings by artists of 
Queen Hatshepsut’s Eighteenth Dynasty 
depict women oboe-players and dancing 
children. Women pbving lute, 1)^0, harp, 
and oboe at a banqud arc painted on the 
Tomb of Djeserkare-seneb at Thebes; this 
work is considered one of the greatest 
masterpieces of Egj'pt. For superb repro¬ 
ductions of these two scenes, we recom¬ 
mend When Egj'pt Ruled the East, by 
Steindorff and ^Ic, pages 173 and 184; 
also page 180 shows an orchestra of three 
female musidans with tall harp, oboe, and 
lute. 

GREEK MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
OF PAUL'S DAY 

When Paul came to Athens, he saw 
many concrete evidences of the important 
place music held in the cultural and reli¬ 
gious life of Greece, cv'cn though Creeks 
never attained the excellence in music 
which tlicy reached in the other fields of 
art. 

The sculptured Pentellic marble frieze 
in the pediment of the Parthenon, then 
four and one-half centuries old, was just 
opposite Mars Mill, where Paul delivered 
his historic address recorded by Luke in 
Acts 17 (illus. 243). Tliis frieze showed four 
flute-players ana four artists of the Ivtc, a 
part of the Pan-Athenaie procession which 
wound up to the sacred Acropolis from 
Elcusis. 

From that sacred hill he could look 
directly down, as we have looked many 
times, into tlic cavea of the hillside 'ITiea- 
tre of Dionj'sos (illus. 217). llicrc was bom 
the cbssic Creek drama which had its 
humble ancestry in the goat songs and 
dances in honor of the rustic god of grapes, 
Bacchus, f^ted with choruses of flute¬ 
playing and tambourine-shaking Bacchic- 
cult maidens. Hie very word ‘*orch«tra” 
had its origin in “dance,” from which it 
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came to refer to tlic instrumental musicians 
supporting the drama cast. T^^t) flutes were 
considered an adequate orchestra in early 
times. In classical times lyre and harp were 
added. From his same hilltop s’antage 

□ * it, Paul could sec the Odcon, or music 
, of the Periclean fifth century b.c., 
where the superb music contests were held 
in conjunction with the Pan-.'\thcnaic 
fcsb’v’al honoring Minerva (illus. 100). It 
was but a step for Paul to wind down from 
the Acropolis by way of the Choragic 
Monument of Lysikrates, erected by the 
winning director of the boys' chorus at a 
festival in 555 b.c., sole survivor today, on 
the Street of the Tripods, of trophies 
awarded the musical directors on those 
great state occasions. And if Paul went to 
a s}'mposium to regale himself with clashes 
against the sharpest minds of the capital, 
he was sure to see the merrymaking players 
of pipes, lyres, and drums strolling about 
among the couches and tables as the con¬ 
versation grew too bitter or controversial. 
Me probably heard guests play their own 
IvTcs, brought to the banquet. WTicn he 
went to Corinth, by way or saercd Elcusis, 
Paul must have known of the wild orgies 
of ecstatic music which were as much a 
part of the wnrship of Demetcr as David’s 
ecstatic dancing before Jehovah was part of 
his ritual in Jerusalem. 

The music of the golden age in Greece 
rooted in the musical abilih' of the Egvn- 
tians, from whom the Greeks probably 
got their amazing sy'stcm of notation. We 
have no extant Egvptian scale but may 
guess what it was, from the Greeks who 
borrowed it. 

Just as the Hebrew's gave David credit 
for inventing most of their musical instru¬ 
ments, so the Greeks made Hermes (Mer¬ 
cury) the innovator of the Ivtc which 
accompanied the great lyrics, odes, and 
balbds of Greece nom Pindar to Homer. 
'Fhe three-stringed tortoise-shell Greek Ivtc 
Hermes presented to Apwllo, who gallantly 
honored the nine Muses by adding six 
more strings. 

Small harps, especially the triangubr 
trigon were carried from place to pbcc by 
bards such as the blind Homer himself. 
’Fhe l)'res of the Iliad may have been of 
the Syrian ripe, seen in Aramaean. Hittitc, 
or Phoenician carvings. Some Greek harps 


have as many as forty strings—many more 
than the I)tc. lire more graceful form of 
Greek harp, kithara, and me lyre so popu¬ 
lar at the Pv'thian Games w'cre best loved 
among the Greeks. The latter was pressed 
against the chest of the player and sup¬ 
ported by a band. The chelys was a small 
Ivtc of tortoise shell or of wood, played by 
cverv'onc, even as the ukulele of a certain 
generation in America W'as annoyingly 
popular. The Greek psaltcrion was not 
unlike the psaltery of tlie Hebrews, with 
its sounding box above. 

To Pan, god of the little springs and 
woodlands known to Paul near Corinth, 
goes the credit for the pipes of Pan, or 
s)'rinx. These reed pipes dowm the cen¬ 
turies became the ancestor of the pipe 
organ used in cathedrals and churches of 
tO(^y. To Athena went credit for the 
cheery bronze flute, although historically 
the flute probably entered Greece from 
Egvpt. Syria, or Lydia. Used chiefly on 
outdoor occasions, it was an instrument to 
which Athenian youths gave much time 
and study, going even as far as the music 
school at Alexandria. Their practice hours 
were such an annov'ance to philosophers 
like Plato that he denounced their music 
as barbaric. Mutes sounded well, how'cvcr, 
at the open-air theaters in the purple twi¬ 
light of Mount Ilvnicttus. 'Ine people 
loved tliem because flutes had put rhythm 
into the cv'cryday life of weavers, rowers, 
carpenters, and shepherds like those we 
have seen w'ith their flocks near old 
Corinth. 

As in other Bible lands, musicians were 
honored in Greece with the best fare their 
society afforded. Great battle tides were 
tunic'd when tlic pipe-players stirred the 
army to attack, as at the Battle of Salamis. 
Greek flutes had the same effect upon 
warriors, as Scotch bagpipes today. And 
on public worship occasions, the instru¬ 
mentalists and singers were part of the 
impressive processions marching gracefully 
to the columned Greek temples. Similar 
scenes were characteristic of Egyptian 
'Ibebcs or the Judaean capital. 

Possibly Paul’s reference in his Corin¬ 
thian letter to "sounding brass or a cbnging 
cvTubal" was an echo of his frequent annov - 
ance bj' players of these flamboyant instru¬ 
ments wnilc he worked in his fabric shop 
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at Corinth or thought out an address or a 
letter at Ephesus, center of Greek culture 
in Asia Minor. 

ROMAN MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS 

TRUMPETS OF WAR 

Like that other w-ar-lounc people of the 
ancient Mediterranean world, the AsssTuns, 
men of the Roman Empire considered 
music an art for weaklings and slaves who 
sang of Romulus and Remus at banquets. 
Flutes they endured at the rites of Bacchus 
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and Ceres. They did not mind if their 
daughters played the Creek kithara. But 
they’ really enjoyed the cursed cornu and 
long straight tuba trumpet of the infantry', 
which sounded signals for the advance to 
a fresh conquest- in fact, the Romans, says 
Curt Sachs, ebirned tl»at the Etruscans of 
tlicir peninsub, who originally came from 
Asb Minor, had invented trumpets at their 
famous bronze factories. A rather native 
type of Roman trumpet was the iituus. 
ending in an up-turned bell. The heinous 
sigiuls of trumpets w'cre the only music, 
except banquet orchestras, known by the 
military clique stationed in Jerusalem in 
the time of Jesus. 


ADDITION/\L BIBLE 
REFEB£NCES 

"the singers also pbyed on instrumciits of 
music, and led the singing of praise" (II 
Chron. 23:13) 

"David spake to the chief of the Levites to 
appoint their brethren the singers, with 
instruments of music, psalteries and harps 
and cymbals, sounding aloud and lifting 
up the voice with joy" (I Chron. 16) 

"for song in the house of Jehovah, with 
cymbals, psalteries, and harps, for the 
service of the house of God; Asaph, Jedu- 
thun, and Ucman being under the order of 
the king" (I Chron. 25:6) 

"the Levites w'ho were the singers . . . and 
their sons and brethren, arrayed in fine 
linen, with qmbals and psalteries and 
harps, stood at the cast end of the altar, 
and with them a hundred and twenty 
priests sounding with trumpets . . . and 
praised Jehovah, saying. For he is good; for 


his loving kindness endureth forever” (II 
Chron. 5:12, 13) 

"Awake, psaltery and harp; 

I myself will awake right early. 

I will give thanks unto thee, O Jehovah, 
among the peoples" (Ps. 108:3) 

"Raise a song, and bring hither the timbrel, 
'Ihe pleasant harp with the psaltery. 

Blow the trumpet at the new moon. 

At the full moon, on our feasting day” 

(Ps. 81:2, 3) 

"every stroke . . . which Jehovah shall by 
upon him [Assyria], shall be with the 
sound of tabrets and harps" (Isa. 30:32) 

"Blow ye the comet in Gibeah. and the 
tmmpct in Ramah: sound an alarm” (llos. 

5:8) 

"I will cause the noise of thy [Type’s] songs 
to cease; and the sound of thy harps shall 
be no more heard” (Ezek. 26:13) 

"The young men [have ceased] from their 
music" (Lam. 5:14) 
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SECTION 15 


NUTRITION 


He Uiat is of 3 cheerful heart hath a cantinua] feast. 

—Pro% » 


Introdiictton 

Basic Concern of People in Bible Linds for 
Food 

Customs in ConnKtion with Food 
"At l 3 ]c King's Table" 
lu Patestine 

Feasting with Saul, Da^id. Solomcm, 
Nehembh the Governor, Iraebcl 
Assyrian^ Persian, and Chaldean Bjiiquel 
Scenes 

Assurbaoinal's Table; Ahasuems and 
Esther's Banquets; Belshazzar’s Feast 
Eg>‘ptian Banqueting 

In Akhenaton's City- ol llic Ilori-soi]; 
With Joseph's P^la^aoh^ The Banquet 
Mall of Ptolemy II; Joseph as Host at 
an Egyptian State Lonclicon 
Greek Banquet Symposiums 
Desert Meals, b Old Tcitoineiit Tinires and 
Now 

Nomads* Hoispitality 

Babylonian, Canaanitc, and Egyptian 
Hospitality 

Palestinian l^itriarchs Entertain 
Entertaining "Angels Unawares" 
"Wayfarers' Dole” 

Other Irrfonttil Meal* m thr Open 

CantS'an Drivers’ Snatks; Fishermen's 
Breakfast; Har^-Csters' Fare; Shepherds’ 
Meals; Soldiers* Rations 
Food as Gifts 
EnlertainmCot b Khans 


"At Meal with fesus" 

Jesus' Use of Foods as SjTnbols 
Jesas and Peasant Fare 
Jesus aud New 'I'cstamenl Meals 
,As Cuest 

At Cana; At Matthew's Great Fsast; 
Dining with a Ruler of the Pharisees; 
In Syro-Phoenicia; Dining witli Siniou 
the Pharisee; In a Bethany Carden; At 
Jericho; At Efumaus 
As Host 

In Grainfickis; To a Gahlean Muldtodc; 
In on Upper Room; iTie Shore Break¬ 
fast for Mun^' Fishermen 
Everydav Foods b Bible Lands 

Bread; EtairV Products; Fish; Meat; 
Melons and Berries; ’VegefabScs; Rcl 
iihes; Seasonings; Swocts; "Tlic Good 
Things of Egypt": Island Foods 
I'oods in Bible 1 -ands Today 
Food b the Ritual of Worshb 

Sacrifices—Babylonian. Canaanite. 
tian. Creek, Hvksos, Roman, Ugiritic 
nebiew Ritual of BaeriEce 

The Sacrificial System; Seaport; Tlirct 
Majof Festivals; Bumf timerings; Meal 
Offerhtts; Peace OfTcfings 
Tlic Holy Communion of Ghristiam 
Attitude of Peter and Paul Tuward Foods 

Additioivit Bible References 
Bbhogntphy 


I^^TRODUCTION 

B.\S 1 C CONCERN OF PEOPLE IN BIBLE 
L.\NDS FOR FOOD 

No agq has given greater consideration 
to prodnetion and distribution of food 
than the twentieth cenluTy^ Yet other 
civilirations hav'c felt n stmilar coneem. 
LtL us consider the attitudes of people in 
indent Bible lands toward their food. 


Iheir recognition of its source, their habits 
concerning its use, and their chaiatrterisHc 
i-arieties of foodr 

Discussion of food brings us ven’ close 
to the cverv'day life of people. The Bible is 
full of picturesque raeal scenes which make 
undent peoples seem. neighboTS to us- 
Wlien archaeologists stumble upon loaves 
of unbaked bread, wiien they find date: and 
vegetables or huge prs of ^in as they' did 
among the nibble of ancient Jericho and 
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3 t Pompeii^ or rvheo Bicy come upon Iri' 
Lingukr loav'es which were new-baked in 
iMerapbis ^>500 years ago, they touch 
hands with the resurrected past of each of 
tis. Those Egj-ptian loaves, now in tlie 
Mctropdbtaii Museum of Art in Nciv 
York, arc of very coarse, unreiined barley 
flour and look like the Swedish health 
bread we enjloy today. 

Ihrough tbousands of years, people at 
the eastern end of the McditerranKiti have 
recognized food and clothing as hvo 
essentials to existence. Isaiah put it tersely 
when he spoke of “the whole stay of bread, 
and the w hole stay of VL-atcY' { Jacob 
in the patiiardial age declared that if only 
God would be with him^ giving Inin bread, 
all would be possible- All reverent culti¬ 
vators realized that they^ planted hut Cod 
gave the crops. Hebrews felt that Jehov'ah 
filled their valleys with com, so that these 
lauglicd and sang, God ^vc His children 
“all things nchly lo enjoyand crowTied 
ev'cn' year with satisfying harvests whicli 
brought the pe^lc togctlier in community 
thanksgivings. Tne I'east of Pentecost hon¬ 
ored the completion of llie grain ingather¬ 
ing, At the autiuim Feast of the taber¬ 
nacles, families living in booths on top of 
thdr flat roofs rejoiced Ov-er the gumered 
fnhts and abundant vintage, in cnattering 
companie^f, villagers made their way to 
Jerusalem to observe the “cheerful feasts’' 
which the prophet Zeehariah longed to see 
all nations enjoy together. Like the Canter¬ 
bury Pilgrims of medieval times, com¬ 
panies of hard-working toilers in Plaits tine 
IcKjkcd forward from y-ear to year to their 
sacred, sociable journeys. 

People in Bible lantls have always treas¬ 
ured their food. They have generally lived 
not far abtyv’C the subsistence level. Hunger 
has been the lot of the mulfitude. Chronic 
scantiness was taken for granted as some¬ 
thing to be endured, ^^''hcn Jertmiiah voiced 
a rebuke to his wayward hearers, he threat¬ 
ened them in terms of a nation which 
w^ould come from afar, eat up their flocks, 
harvests, and bread, and make way with 
good things which ought to have been 
enjoyed by the sons and daughters of Zion 
(fcr. 5; 1 j-i 7 ). To famished Israel, festiv ity' 
always included licavy eating. Happiness 
then, as now% in Palestine, Syria, Egypt, 
^[esopotamj^, Greece, and Italy was 


synonymous with food abiindancc. Pictur¬ 
ing a golden age when even men who had 
no money to spend at food stalls would 
secure food and drink “without money and 
without price," Isaiah brought a welcome 
message, llie povertv^-inducing gluttony 
decried in an ancient Hebrew proverb was 
not an easy vice. Gormandizing reached its 
biblical peak at the riotous feast of Belshaz¬ 
zar and a thousand of his lords f Dan. v 1). 
Paul had much to say against the gor¬ 
mandizing of his own Roman age. 

Fai}uues are a part of the social back¬ 
ground of families in Bible kinds. They 
ivcre due to locust, spoliation, or laziness 
of man, or to invuding armies, like that of 
Tuthmosis III who eairicd off crops to 
Egypt. The repeated “descents" into rlgypt 
from patriarchal times on were given im¬ 
petus by acute food shortages. TTic better 
record of Egypt in the matter of steady 
food $upply is attributed to the fact that 
her fertile fields are fed by dependable 
Nile inundations. Floods at the river's 
source filter through td the smallest canals 
of .Nile Delta farms. There is little wondcT 
that hungry' neighbors were always turning 
up, money in hand, to buy food supplies. 

Ov'Crcaring is a rice in Bible lands to¬ 
day. Nelson Glneck, tlie eminent Amcr 
lean archaeologist who has been cxpIorjnE 
ancient tillages in fertile Transjordan and 
has received an embarrassing succession of 
goat feasts in his honor, telb of visiting 
rich bedouin sheiks in eastern Palestine, 
Tlicy begin their feasts at dusk and con¬ 
tinue eating far into the nigjit, until they 
literally roll over on die floor of their tents 
from sheer inability to consume further 
viands, Tlicsc hospitable people know no 
rationing. They ask no guest to supply his 
food card when he appears at their high¬ 
land Settlement. Perhaps the ancient, 
Ghandi-like asceticism of John the Baptist 
was a revolt from such, scenes. 


CDSTOA/S IN CONNECTION 
WJTii FOOD 

' AT Tin: tablf ’ 

is- l^ALLSTl.^:B 

'Die household of the court witnessed 
many intrigues liatchcd about the low 
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dining tabic. Hcncc, tlie counsel of the 
old Hebrew’ pro\'crb. 

When thou sittest to cat with a ruler. 

Consider diligently him that is before 
thee. ... 

Eat not the bread of him tlut lulh an esil 

... 

Neither desire thou his dainties: 

... his heart is not with thee. 

—Pros'. 23:1, 6, 7 

Even ordinary' meals at the table of 
Judah*s kings were shared by great num¬ 
bers of people who were s-ass^s and favor¬ 
ites. Saui was enraged when David ab¬ 
sented himself from Gibeah: “the king sat 
upon his scat .. . by the W'all; and Jona¬ 
than stood up, and Abner sat by Saul s 
side: but David's place was empty." N\Ticn 
Jonathan tried to excuse his friend by say¬ 
ing that he had gone to Bethlehem to 
observe a family feast, tliis did not suffice. 
David himself was more gracioiw when he 
came to power. For when he invited tlic 
bmc son of Jonathan. Mephibosheth, to 
come to his court from Lo-debar, he said. 
“Fear not; for I will surely show thee kind¬ 
ness for Jonathan thy father s sake . . . 
thou slialt eat bread at my table con¬ 
tinually" (II Sam. 9:7). ^ ^ 

Thus, for various reasons, the kings 
table attracted numbers, so that the stew¬ 
ards had to amass great flocl^ and to search 
the countryside to fill their pantriw. By 
tlie tinic ^lomon came to court in his 
cedar-trimmed, Phoeniebn-designed palace 
at Jcrusalcnr, the ro)'al table wtis breath¬ 
taking. WTicn the Queen of Sheba arrived 
as a visitor from the rich south, the proud 
heart went out of her at the si^t of tlie 
king’s golden tablcw’are. Tasty foods were 
garnished with luxury touches imported 
from afar by Solomon’s trading seamen 
and by vassal-kings. The Queen of Sheba 
herself brought Solomon spices from her 
own noted Arabian caravans. 

Doubtless Solomon had his summer 
meals served in such a garden as we glimpse 
in the exotic Song of Solomon—a garden 
refreshing with fountains and with shade 
from vines, pomcOTnatc orchards, and 
mulberry trees. A banquet house among 
apricots is luxury enough in any era. To 
encourage Israel to strive for a golden age 
of redemption and happiness, the prophet 


.Amos held out promises of fruit gardens 
for cv’crj'one. 

iVehemiaJi. governor of Jerusalem and 
supervisor of the rebuilding of Jerusalem’s 
walls after the Exile, entertained at his 
w’ell-stocked table 150 men, “besides those 
that came unto us from amon^ the nations 
that were round about us.’ One day’s 
marketing includcxl an ox. six sheep, many 
fowls, much fruit. For this abundance 
Nehemiah expected no return hospitality, 
because his guests were poor. 

/ezebei, at the hilltop court of evil 
Samaria in Israel, entertained at her royal 
table a whole college of 400 priests of 
Baal and 40c priests of the Ashcrah. Less 
rov-al but more moral was the board of the 
woman of Endor, who brought to fugitive 
Saul fatted calf and unleavened bread 
freshly made (I Sam. 28:24. 2^). A “great 
woman of Shunem" served Elisha time 
and again the best foods from her larder 
w'hcn the itinerant man of Cod swung by 
her way. 

.AsSVaiAN, PEJISU.S, AND ClIALPEAK BaNCUET 

SCE-NES 

One of the few pleasant art |»rtraviils 
of life in cruel Assyria shows a dining scene 
W'hac King /Usurhanipal is feasting w'itli 
his wife in the Nineveh pabcc garden 
about 650 B.c. It is described bv* Stan¬ 
ley L. Caiger in his The Bible and 
the Spade. The king is seen stretched on 
the custonurv’ dining couch, with his head 
on a round pillow on which his left arm 
rests; he is lifting to his lips a handsome 
bowl. His wife is scatc'd on a sort of glori¬ 
fied infant’s “high chair,” with her feet 
resting on its shelf. She, too, is lifting a 
brimming bowl to her roval lips. Servanb 
witli fly-whisks stand at hand, and under 
the date palms and grape vines are musical 
instruments, waiting for tlic musicians to 
take up tlicir strains for the king’s enter¬ 
tainment. 

’Die picture of tlic Persian palace enter¬ 
tainments of Ahasucnis and Lsther tallies 
well with the known customs of the fifth 
centur)’ B.c. at Shushan (Susa). The ac¬ 
curate details tempt us to believe that the 
Book of Esther was wTitten contemporane¬ 
ously with the events it describes rather 
than in the more probable second century 
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B-C-r during tht period o£ John Hyrcanii$. 
The guest list included at this royal ban¬ 
quet princes of Mediu and Persia,^ noble- 
jnenn and governors of vassal provinces. 
Hie least lasted 140 dav’Sf at the close of 
which the entire palace Staff, great and 
small, were invited to a huge grrden party 
m the king's own park, equipped watfi 
banquet couches of finest gold and silver 
trim. The awnings and CTirtains shielding 
the company from, intense sunlight were 
of the royaf Persian colors, white, green, 
and blue, attached to marble pillars with 
purple cords. While this drinking bout 
was proceeding ir. the garden nook, where 
the guests w^-re using sucli elegant sluiltow 
golden bowls as that one which llic Irairian 
Esliihit showed in New York in 1937, 
Queen X'ashtI was giving a feast to the 
palace court women. Tliis event was out¬ 
shone by the banquet which Vashti's suc¬ 
cessor, Esther the llchrcvv, arranged 
{Estlicr 5:3)- llaat festival became the 
foundation of the foyous Purini beast 
which Jew's to this day celebrate in late 
winter on tlie fourteenth and fifteenth 
days of tiie tw'dfth month (Adar)» when 
they recall the triumph of Mordecai over 
the plot of I laman. l^c banquet tendered 
Queen Esther by Ahasutrus and the fast 
observed before the banquet by Esther arc 
described in the Bible boob bearing her 
name. 'Die details of putting on the rov'al 
apparel, costly prerfumes, gleaming jewels, 
CTowTi, and accessories are all given. So, 
too, the viands which were scrv'cd in the 
palace garden at Shushan, true to Persian 
ways, arc listed. Looking at ttic dusty tell, 
or mound, which partly covers the palace 
where these banquets took place—or. if 
the Book of Estlicr is historical fiction, 
feasts like those of the Jewish Queen—we 
fed close to the courts and streets where 
this heroine once walked. Two other great 
Hebrew personalities are linked with 
Shuslian: Nehemiah. who c.\tended the 
golden cup to the king, Artmeerxes (Neb, 
and Daniel (Dan. S:2), who had 
TOjnl-banquet c^tpcricnees also in Babylon, 
where as a youth in the place school he 
declined dainties from IJie king'^s table, 
preferring to live on simple pulse (beans 
or peas), and w'here he inteiprcted 
Nebuchadnesaar's dream of the fruit tree. 

But the choicest of the four banquets 


dcsenbed in the Book of Estlicr is her 
wedding Feast, tendered by the king to all 
the princes and vassaU. 1 his w'as a time 
for releasing provinces from some of tlidr 
burdensome taxes, and for sending portions 
of food broadcast, from the bounty' of the 
king, who was liilarioiisly generous, in¬ 
spired by the charm and beauty nf his 
Hehre^v queeu. Jesus in the NaKareth 
sy nagogue no doubt heard related time and 
again the story' of Estlicr and her Uncle 
Mordecai. 

Behhozyiar's infamous feast, dqsictcd in 
the prophetic Book of Daniel (written 
probably after 300 n.c.* and certainly not 
during tire reign of any of the ralers chrou- 
icled in it) gives us a glimpse of the garden 
banquet of the Chaldean BclshazTar, "son 
of NebuchadncTxar," He feasted a thou¬ 
sand of his lords, making a spectacle of 
himself in drunken debauch, using the 
sacred vessels from Jerusiilem's altar for the 
orgj.'. In the midst of the wild prty a 
mysterious hand w'rotc upon his walk 
£>.iuiii! interpreted the W'ords 35 E[M:lling 
the immediate doom and div'ision of his 
kingdom, which soon fell from Babylonian 
Control to tliat of the Medcs and Persians. 
The three words on the wall, “meue. tekeL 
Lipharsin,^' which sound oddly like the 
names of coins, the Babylonian mina, the 
shekel, and the half-mi na, probably can be 
interpreted "numbered, weighed, divided." 

One of tlic earliest banquet scenes of 
which we have contemporary' record irj 
art is depicted on a tiny lapis-lazuli cylin¬ 
der-seal in the Museum of the University' 
of Pennsylvania. We have seen in this 
fascinating gem carved before ^chjq h.c. a 
banquet of Queen Shub-ad. Guests are 
seated on litlle stools, probably of reed, 
receiving from EIccec-sIdrtcd servants gol> 
lets of wine. Other palace atlach<^ attempt 
to waft away the hot Babylonian air, while 
one stands playing a bow-shaped harp. 

An early Babylonian domestic Scene is 
represented on a seal in the University of 
Pcnnsy'lvanb, show'ing a mother from Ur 
feeding a Inmcli of the famous Enphotes 
dates to a child ori he: knee, 

EoyTTLXN B.V^^QU2TI^^C 

It would have been delightful to be 
banquet guests in the Egypt of Old Testa- 
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mcnt times. We should select if choice 
were eiveu uSj^ 3 feast at the palace of tlic 
reiuar^ble young monotheistic rcfoimcr, 
Ak/iciiatori, in his new City of the iiori- 
zan Aton (AmamaJ^ built betw'cen 
and 1566 B.C. From actual excnvntions of 
his pjmec and from recovered wall paint’ 
ings, we know what tlie miw en scene of 
OUT banquet would liave been and what 
foods w'Ould have bDcn served to us. 'Ihe 
state dining hall v. herc Akhenaton, his wife^ 
Nofretete, and their three little daughters 
would have welcomed us was impressively 
spacious, although too rapidly ouill- Its 
root was supported by pillars with bright- 
colored capitals, on wbich were carved 
geese and flowers, especially tire favorite 
lotus* Garlands hangmg from the pillars 
gave an airy fiagmnce and freshness, blaves 
cooled tilt hot atmosphere of Kpptian 
evening bv waving ostrich fans wiln ivoni' 
handles. Outlining the pavilion roof were 
carv'cd cobras, to des^our lurkiivg enemies. 
Under a kiosk at the center of the dining 
room was the banquet table* witli gaily 
cusliioned couches and chairs near-by. For 
Egj'pttans lived in a happy atmosphere and 
cnjov-cd what we today caU "'^cious liv¬ 
ing/’ a standard which' they tried to carry 
with them bcj'ond the grave* by making 
their tombs miniature models of their 
liomcs* 

Off the dining room of Akhmaton W'crc 
the royal bedrooms, and quarters for 
musicians and dancers who entertained the 
guests. From the kitchens beyond these 
apartments* suggests Arthur Weigall in his 
Life and Times of .-ikhnafon, dishes af 
fruit and native dclicides were constantly 
carried into the various palace rooms. We 
should have liked best to be guests when 
the royal family w^cre using their summer 
dining room m a garden on a tiny island 
on Lin artificial lake* where sunset reflec¬ 
tions w'crc softened by a cool colonnaded 
portico, life was pleasant for tJic rich in 
tlic New tCingdom of Egypt, 

Tlie Old Testament narratives of Gen. 
qq iiipplcmcnt what we learn from the 
wall paintings in which Egnitians recorded 
their customary' manner of citing. ’’Ilicrc 
we see the birthdav banquet of a pharaDfi 
of Joseph's time* Tliis wtss an occasion 
'ivben tlic king elected to ncw^ honors hts 
chief butler and baker, in appreciation for 
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"all manner of baked food" which dicy 
sen'ed him and for the frc-sh grape juice 
pressed directly into his golden cup from 
clusters grown on the royal vines. 'Hie 
plentiful foods served at such a feast in¬ 
cluded roa.sE beef* chicken, fowls, pigeon, 
vegetables of all sorts, barky beer, and 
elaborate coudinients, Scrwmts dragged in 
huge jars of wine and handed the guests 
bent glass tubes or siphons, which they 
dipped directly into the vats. They drank 
until they fell to their couches near the 
low tables, drenched with perfumes and 
Ointments provided by woincii servants. 
Tomb art siiows them wearing at festii^als. 
queer cones on top of their beads. Tliesc 
niav be cones of ointment wlitch melted ns 
the banquet proceeded* Desiring to pro¬ 
long tlreir choice toilet articles into tlic 
future life, Egj-plians stocked their graves 
With many artistic oitihncnl boxes, per¬ 
fume flasks* and unguent spoons. The 
anointing which prevailed in homes of 
wealthy Palestinians in Bible times was a 
definite Egyptian influence* 

Both men and women attended ban¬ 
quets in Egypt, where women rulers such 
as Tiy and Nofretetc and llatshcpsut were 
influential* Scrcni] times during the eve¬ 
ning, lotus blossoms were pressed into the 
hands of the guests. The clean-shaven men 
w'orc while banquet garments* meticulously 
plaited or goffered in sunbursts. Around 
their necks were gorgeous flat* wide neck¬ 
laces of enamel and jew'cls* Women guesb 
wore long white gowns of transparent fine¬ 
ness, Rings, collars* and bracelets of faience 
(gla^.ed day) were given as banquet favors. 
Some of these arc in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art today* VV'c can fancy' the 
ekibon of llyksos princes from .Asia Minor* 
when such ornaments were handed to 
ibem and their families at feasts and 
athletic contests, while political plots were 
arranged* Only a few generations later 
tlicse same Hyksos niastcred Ep'pt for 
tlierasdvcs (c*i7^o-i555 b,c.* Albri^t). 

]amcs U* Breasted, in his Ancient 7 imes 
(p, 3 jo}* gives an illuminatitig picture and 
deseripLion of how an Egyptian banquet 
JiaN of the era of fC/irg Ptolemy 11 
zqj B*c.) looked. Erected in a garden* it 
towered more than 90 ft.* lifting its Cnl- 
umned central portion higher than the 
side aisles to form the clcrtitoqi^ eflccl 
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which later was used in European cathe¬ 
dral structures for more light. Couches, 
accommodating two persons each, liad 
small gold and sils'cr tables within reach 
of guests. From extant records of this 
sumptuous and now wholly xnnishcd ban¬ 
quet hall, we know that it had puiplc- 
embroidcred draperies for its 100 couches, 
and cool, white-bordered, scarlet awnings 
kept out the glare of the Egyptian sky. 
W'calth is implied by such a setting. 

One of the best extant pictures ot an 
upper-class table scene wns found at SsTian 
Bcth-pelct. Tin's fragment from the Nine¬ 
teenth Dynast)* (c.1319 b.c.) shows an 
Egyptian xnccroy sitting on a cushioned 
throne extending his thin arm to receive 
a bowl proffered by a butler who wears the 
same sort of plaited robe as the governor. 
Foods in the form of roast ducks, a calf, 
and fowled birds are being carried in by 
kilted farm workers, herdsmen, and hunt¬ 
ers. The usiul musician and dancer arc 
furnishing a program. This whole scene 
helps us visualize the butler of Joseph's 
stoi)', “who gave the cup into Pharaoh’s 
hand" fCen. 40:11). 

The forh'-third chapter of Genesis gives 
a detailed picture of (he luncheon ghcri 
by Joseph, overseer of Egspt. for his shaggy 
Hebrew brothers. It took place at noon, 
not at the cs'ening hour usual for enter¬ 
tainment. Joseph’s steward issued the in¬ 
vitation, escorted the brothers to basins of 
w'ater for their feet, gave them food for 
their asses, and led them in w'ith the gifts 
the)' had brought to Joseph from his old 
father, Jacob—“the choice fruit of the 
land ... a little balm, and a little honc)', 
spiccry, mi’nh, pistachio nuts, and al¬ 
monds." No wonder that Joseph was com¬ 
pletely overcome, when he received tliis 
“box from home" and greeted his unkempt 
brothers in his palace! Was this palace, we 
w’ondcr, at A\*aris, the Hyksos capital’ 

Egvptians would not eat at table with 
foreigners, lest this imply equality; and 
odorous shepherds w-cre "an abomination" 
to well-groomed, neatly attired Egyptians. 
Thus Joseph sat at one table, his local col¬ 
leagues at another, and the Hebrew's at a 
third. Much to the surprise of the guests, 
Joseph seated his brothers in the order of 
their ages. When he dished out the food, 
be served the youngest, Benjamin, five 


times as much as the others. Did Joseph, 
we wonder, drink from his famous silver 
cup, which he used in divining esents for 
Pharaoh? 

For fictional treatment see “Joseph the 
Provider" (Mann). 

Check B.ksqvzt Symposiums 

In Paul’s era. Creek banquets were 
aesthetic and intellectual gatherings. To 
be a guest at dinner in Athens meant join¬ 
ing the keenest minds of that marble city 
for the S)mposium which followed the 
meal. The food itself was of less interest 
than the superb puinted pottery, for which 
the whole world honored Attica, and the 
choice cars'cd cups, ladles, and pitchers 
which brought on the food. The fare con¬ 
sisted of an intricate stew, with meat cut 
in small pieces, for knives and forks w'crc 
not yet in common use. Of course, in 
season, there w’ould be mounds of luscious 
grapes, in great white clusters, grown near 
Corinth or Marathon. 

But the s)'mposium after the meal was 
tlic real dessert. After the brge tables neai 
the couches had been removed, and smaller 
ones brought in for the nuts and condi¬ 
ments of dried fruit, the talk ran on far 
into the night. Philosophy and politics 
vied in interest. As in the Agora by day, so 
at banquets by night, Athenians, as well as 
Corinthians, chatted of “c\’ery new thing” 
and every new ship arrived from Alex¬ 
andria or Tyre. Similar banquet customs 
prevailed in all the Graeco-Roman cities 
of Palestine and “bev'ond the Jordan." 
Long into the cool night, fcstiv'it)* con¬ 
tinued, until chariots of guests clattered 
through the streets, meeting workers com¬ 
ing to their tasks at dawn. 

DESERT i\(E.\LS. IN OLD TESTAMENT 

TIMES AND NOW 

Nomads* IIospiTALmr 

Some of the finest examples of sincere 
hospitality in the Old Testament occur in 
the patriarchal narratives. These verv early 
portions of Scripture are rich in Iiuman 
interest and in religious suggestion. Thev' 
come to life again today, especially in the 
Desert of Beci^cba, on the Sviian Desert 



176. A kindly .Arab pea^t riding his useful donkc}' to market bearing a basket of greens. 

177. Noontime meal of parched grain and coffee prepared by hats esters near Bcetslicba. Left, a 
basket of charcoal, stose, coffee pot, and small cups. 





















178. Vilbge women resting on the of Jerusalem’s Citadel, as they count proSts from the 
sale of s^tables. 


179. Melon boat, docked at Patras, Greece, i^nits for customers. Melons have long been a cosrted 
summer fruit throughout the Middle East 
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t8o. A boy of CaHkc on the 
shore of the Lake, si^ith hsx) 
small fishes (John 6:9). 


181. Salt-cs'aporation pans along the Mcditcnancan (Matt. 5:13). 













iSz. Palc&tinka K>p dislies x^idi i ctu^ (Jokn 



3:^3^ Fkt loaves of SjTiaii bicad for sale in sbops of Nablos (John 4:8). 
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edge, or in highlands of Tiansjordan. 
'Hitrc, as soon as a bedouin, re turning 
companions Irani a journey^ comers Vrithin 
sight of his own hillock and tents, he ex¬ 
claims, '‘Mv house of hairl Come home 
and cat witli me!" These words echo the 
ancient plirasc of tlie prophet of Bethel, 
"Come home with me, and cat bread" {I 
Kings 15:15). 

Tlie sojourner, ei'cn when am\ing unm- 
\itcd, is sure of food, shelter, protection 
from cnemiesT and the tutelage of the god 
of the family. He is welcome for as much 
as three dav-s and four hours, the length 
of time his hosts believe their food is siis^ 
taming his body. By sharing the bread of 
the tent family, Ite is adopted as one of 
the group. Few questions arc asked. He 
is considered the ^'gucst of God and 
treated well, becaust his host knows not 
when he wHll be obliged to ask for similar 
shelter. 

Mat loaves of fragrant, coarse brown 
bread and milk make up the backbone of 
tlie meal. A ficsh-killcd and roasted goat 
is serv'ed if circumstances permit and if the 
sojourner has arrii.'ed early enough in the 
evening. If the meal is elaborate, it is a 
dhabihah. Not only family but neighbor¬ 
ing tent dwellers stroll in to enjoy the huge 
common bowl of food [ilhis. 182}, from 
which they dip with their frugeis as the 
company sits on the ground. A good host 
will regale hts company viith stories of the 
desert for hours at a time, until. Sensing 
tlie weariness of the "guest of God," he 
puts him to sleep on tJie ground, near his 
emm mat, and covers him witJi his finest 
camel's hair. If tlie guest Iras come b>' ^ 
or horse or camel, barley or oats whll be 
iupplied. Ibe animals arc tethered near or 
under tlic huge central tent. 

After the men's part)' has eaten to 
satiety, the remnants and the bones arc 
carried to the women and children, and 
then to the watchdogs. 

Ihc shameful violation of hospitality is 
recorded in the talc of Sisem and Jael in 
the period of the judges, and in the Joab 
jind Abner treachery of tlie Davdd sagn (11 

Sam. 5:28!?.). ij - T T 

A strange hospitshh' tale is told m Judg. 
to, 20. A man of dibeah invited to his 
hoine a l,cvite and his entourase. travelers 
who were sitting in the street because no¬ 


body had offered them shcltenr. Wlien a 
crowd of rowdies from the town demanded 
to know to whom the old man was giving 
fodder for the animals and food, drink, 
and lodging for the company, the host 
tried to protect his gnests by substituting 
his own virgin daughter and tlie Lcv'itc’s 
concubine to the curious mob. Tire inci¬ 
dent precipitated a war behveen tribes of 
Israel and the Beniamitci of Cibeah. 

Babylon] AS, CANAAlflTifi, ASXt EcYPXtAJf 

UOSI'ITAUTY 

Babv'Jonra, as well as ancient Palestine, 
dispensed the same heart)' hospitality we 
sec in Saudi Arabia today. Cnnaam'tcs, too, 
were so meticulous about hospitality that 
they subsidiTcd local gods to protect 
strangers in their midst, as W'C have learned 
from the Ras Shamra texts, Egypt, also, 
^ve sanctuary to worthy refugees, as we 
see in the beautiful story of the flight of 
Mary, Joseph, and Jesus to tlie shadows of 
tlie pv'ramids and the shrines of Heliopolis. 
Cerbiin Fgyptijin words concerning hos¬ 
pitality (in the Book of the Dead) sound 
oddly like the saying of Jesus in \fatt. 

36. “1 have given bread to tlie 
hungry man,'" runs tlie Egyptian passage, 
"and water to the thirsty man, and apparel 
to the naked iran, and a boat to the ship- 
wtecked mariner. 1 have made holy offer¬ 
ings to the gods, and sepulchral meals to 
the khusH" One of the Customs of Egyp¬ 
tians and SvTians in ancient limes was to 
establish a' thresliold covenant with a 
guest by smearing on the doorsill bliMd. 
from a newly killed animaL 

Palestinia-n PATPiAiieHs EsmuTAts 

Euiiuplcs tif patriarchal meals include 
the story of Jacob and Esau, which stresses 
the keen appetite of the old father, Jacob, 
for "savorv food" built around venison 
(Gen. 27/. He considered such a meal a 
fit occasion for giving hss paternal blessing 
to his son. Another charnefceristic Bible 
picture of desert hospitality comes in the 
betrothal stmy of Isaac anti Rebekah. To 
avoid choice of a Canaanitc wife by his 
son, with all the risb tliis would involve 
for his Hebrew way of faith, Abmham diV 
patdied hts servant to his old homeland in 
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Mesopotamia [Gen. 24). Tliic man \vaa 
Found by Laban at die fountain, ^v'ateiing 
his camels. In as fine an invitation as we 
hare from dus age, Lnban addressed the 
manj 'Come in^ Uiou blessed of Jcliovahj 
wherefoie slandest tbon witbemt? for I 
have prepared tlie house, and room for the 
camels. And the man camo into die house, 
and he ungirded the camels; and he gave 
straw and provender for the camels, and 
\i^ter to wash his feet and die feet of die 
men that were with him. And there was set 
food before him to eat; but he said, I will 
not cat, until I have told mine errand." 

EnTERT.MMKG ''AsCELS Un'AW’AHES" 

Several Old Testament narratives in¬ 
clude hospitality to "angels." 'fhcsc were 
remembered by the author of Hebrews in 
framing the exhortation, "Forget not to 
show’ love to strangers; for thereby some 
have entertained angels unawares" (lleb. 

Certainly, Abraham, ttie shepherd-sheik 
with his prosperous tents pitched near 
Hebron under the shady oaks of Mamre, 
whose descendants mark the place today 
for imaginative beholders, offered his very 
best to "three men” who prm'od to be 
"angels." He ran to meet them, as from 
his tent door he saw them coming. Begging 
them to tany' in ibis lonely region, he set 
before them a bowl of refreshing isatcr 
for their tired feet and pointed out an oak 
under whose protection tliej' would be 
comfortable. He brought a snack of morn¬ 
ing-baked bread at once and called his wife, 
Sarah, to take her customary three meas¬ 
ures of meal to make a fresli baking. Run* 
ning to his herd, he selected a young calf, 
tender and good, which he turned over to 
his servant to dress lor a banquet, 
the calf was ready. Abrahimi: brought a gen¬ 
erous supply of butter, milk, and bread for 
the outdoor meal which the “three men" 
enfoyed under tlie tree. Seldom has alfresco 
hospitality been painted more attractively. 

Abraham's nephew. Lot, had the privi¬ 
lege of entertaining angels of Jehovah at 
vinckcd Sodom, in the hot Dead Sea Fkiln 
of the Jordan rift. Tliis region has recently 
been surveyed by Nelson Glueck, who 
finds the "well-watered*' trait of this area. 


mentioned in Gen. 13:10, attested by 
rcseiit-day conditions. "ITic feast served 
y Lot to the men he had seen coming in 
the gate of Sodom is described in Gen, 1^. 

“Wattf.vkers' Dole" 

W'andcrers like traveling Israel tin route 
from Eg}'pt to the L^ud of Canaan soon 
used die sc^nt food supply which wny- 
farers usually carried in their pouches. 
Little wonder tliat tliey cried in hunger 
for the wcll-scascnicd meat stew's, bounti¬ 
ful vegetables, and fruit of the Nile Eklta 
which even laborers in brickyards and on 
farms were guaranteed, 'ITic day-by-day 
allotment of quaJl and manna, which ^vc 
the world its first lesson in the folly of 
trying to hoard foodstuffs, was God's way 
to silence their hunger pangs. 

Pitiful is the desert meal of wayfaring 
llagar and her little son, Ishmael, wlio 
becatnc Father of the y^'i]d tribes who 
dwelt in hairy' tents. Sent out to tlie dt^sert 
by Abraham when lie found the jealousy 
ot Sarah intolerable, Ilagar was provided 
by the Patriarch with bread and a bottle 
of water, which he put on her shoulder 
The Egyptian handmaid and her Hebrevv 
son trudged off into the burning Desert 
of Bccrsheba. The food supply they had 
behveen them and death was as scanty' as 
that of the fugitive prophet Eli fab, hidiup 
from King Ahab, at the Brook Chcritl.. 
iTie "ravens," which brought him flesh to 
cat daily, are thought by some scholars to 
he local tribes of hospitable bedouins who 
took pity' On the distraught prophet of 
Jdiovah (I Kings 17:1-7). Eliiab had been 
loo discouraged to take with him the usual 
pressed fig cakes, raisin clusters, olives, 
figs, cheese, or even bread, which cautious 
wayfarers usually carried. 

Yet desert fare, as *r, E. LavvTCncc writes 
in one of his Letters, can turn out to be 
quite delectable, tliat is, if one happens to 
find an oasis such as he chanced upon in 
the \^'^ldemcss of Zin. This well-watered 
spot, with acacia trees, brush, broom, and 
com, made it possible for him to cat lentils, 
potatoes, rice, beans, figs, eggs, raisins, 
Turkish delight, miirmabde, and bread. 
Some of this bounty, of course, had been 
contributed from stores of "other fellows.’* 
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OTHER INFORMAL MEALS IN TIIE 

OPEN 

Caravan drivers have alv^’ays earned ge;n- 
erous quantities o£ food in their baggage or 
in the folds of tlieir garments. occasion 
permits^ Uicy market at the sEiks on their 
route, snpplcnicnting customary dri^ 
fruits, bre:^, olives^ and cheese witli juicy 
mdans or lomatCHcs. Tl^ese thev rehsh 
under fig trees near watering-troughs while 
their animals rest in the shade. As their 
coins,, so their food. 

TTic best Bible description of fis/ier- 
men's brcaJefasts is John's account of the 
usie prepared Uy Jesus on the shores of 
Galilee (John 21). 

f/an esters' fare is recorded in tfie Book 
of Ruth» where we see the young woman 
from Ntoab accept Bouk' invitation to {oin 
the group of farmers eating their noontime 
meal of bread dipped in vanegar and 
parched grain. Hus menu does not sound 
inviting to us, but it 1$ satisfy ing even to 
harvesters today, who have urged us on 
Becrshcba Desortto share theirnoon lunch, 
lliey parched their grain and enfoyed 3 
delicacy' not known in Bilrlc times-^cli^ 
dous, fresh-ground coffee brewed on a tiny 
table set on tlic desert floor (illus. 177)' 
This may have been their first meal of tlie 
day, as harvesters begin work soon after 
davvn to take advantage of cool hours, ^Vc 
have seen them "striking on Tekoa high¬ 
lands because dtcir foreman v^-ould not let 
tiiem halt to eat even at ten. 

S/jcpfierds' mca/s arc earried from their 
near-by village homes, if the group is lend¬ 
ing a coinmuuity-owiied dock. Fare con¬ 
sists of such foods as David liked fruit, 
cheese, and bread. Wives pamper the 
shcplicrdi by giving them clioice foods, 
hoping for protection foe their pet 

sheep. Shepherds^ appetites arc always 
hearty. They gather at noon by well- 
know'n walcreoutses or wells in shady 
spots? they cat aird CKchange political gos¬ 
sip w’liile llidr sheep rest and drink. 

Soldiers* rations arc su^csted by tlic 
articles which Jesse sent by his son David 
to his elder offspring encamped against the 
Philistines. "Ibe boy eairied an ephah of 
grain, well parched, and ten loavirs or 
bread for his brothers; and also a lusuty 
gift of tell cheeses for their captain. 


FOOD AS GIFTS 

To allow one*s food supply to run out 
iji a desert led to embarrassment. W'ben 
young Saul and hii servant were hunting 
lost asses in the Laud of Ziipli, they had 
to consult the prophet Saniuel to orient 
themselves. Looking into their food sacb 
for a gift to the man of God, they found 
nothing but crumbs. Hie servant, how- 
ewer. saved the situation by drawing from 
his girdle "a fourth part of a silver shekel" 
H]is they gave to Samuel as he wav return¬ 
ing from blessing his neighbors' food at the 
higli place. Hie prophet escorted Saul and 
his servant to his own comfortable guest 
room and arranged a banquet, with tliirly 
frienda participatiug. Saul was served with 
the choicest thigh cut prepared by tlic 
seer’s cook (I &ini. g). 

A picturesiiue Old Testament story of 
food brought as a gift tells how tactful 
Abigail, wife of the eh inly herder Nabal, 
carried generous supplies to the raiding 
David and his men, who had protected her 
husband's helpers while sheep-shearing on 
Mount Carmel. Beautiful Abi^l, appreci¬ 
ating David's protection of their industry 
more than her husband appreciated it, look 
the chiefUin and his men “two hun¬ 
dred loaves, and two botdes of v^ine, and 
five sheep ready dressed, and five measures 
of parch^ grain, and a hundred clusters of 
raisins, and two hundred cakes of figs, and 
laid tlicm on asses" (I Sam, ^5:18). Hie 
hungry nionntaincers rejoiced as they saw 
the Bu^autiful Hebrew' v^oman directing her 
young men with their procession of food- 
bearing asses. 'Ihc sequel, of course, is tluit 
Abigail bter became tlic wife of David. 

Anotlier Bible incident involving food 
as gifts describes liovv Ziba, deceitful ser\'- 
ant of bme Mepliiboshctli, brought to 
David and his entourage, when they had 
fled Jerusalem from Absalom's revolt* 
"upon two asses, two hundred loaves of 
bread, a hundred clusters of raisins; and 
a hundred clusters of snninicr fruits, and 
a bottle of wine" (It Sim. i6;i, a). 

Wliat happened when people refused to 
give food as gifts to bands of hungry' war- 
nofs, such as Gideon led. b told in fudg. 8. 
A sordid fate befell the people of Siiocotb 
who would not give bread to fainting 
soldiers. 
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i;m’EETAINMKNT L\^ KlIAX'S 

Inns were only for fhe budget of the 
wtU^o-do trader or traveler, 3 'Vom the 
Purabk of the CkK>d Samaritan and frgm 
the policy of the Bethlehem innkeeper^ 
we know tliat inoiie>^ for lodging ^and food 
was expected. No ancient rite of iios- 
piLa]it>' motivated the keeper of a khan. 
Nor did he trouble to supply much for the 
coins he received. Ancient lodgers prob¬ 
ably dreaded passing □ night in an inn as 
much as travelers today dread such hotels 
as w'C lia^ e found in some parts. Comfort 
is hard to find beyond the belt of fem- 
salenrs ^'King David/* Cairo*s "Shep- 
heard V’ Beirut's George/' Damascus' 
“Omav'yidj,” or even Amman's htlle "Hotel 
Philadclplib'* in 'f'ransjordan, James H. 
Breasted records in his journal, quoted by 
his son in A Pioneer to the Past, a low 
in inns of Bible lands* It was called “'Phe 
Kliiin of the Golden River. " Conditions in 
this sordid liousc on the Upper Euphrates 
included cooking food over dung cakes* 
whose smoky flnvor permeated the mcah 
not to mention Hie particles blown into 
the pot. No oonceprion can be given of 
the filth of tlic canivan drivers wdio sat on 
dung piles in the inn-court, drinking from 
llic same buckets they' had used for their 
animals. No v^nrider the whole place ^^'3$ 
alive with disease-bearing fleas. 

Inns are an older social des'ice than w'c 
might Blink. Genesis 4= and 43 mentions 
travelers' lodging-places, too flatteringly 
translated "inns" in the Authorized Ver- 
sion. fn one such halting-place, the 
brothers of Joseph tested on ifieir homt' 
bound trip from Egypt. In another* Moses* 
his wife Zipporah* and their sons rested on 
their w-ay from Midian. 'I hesc places were 
the crudest sort of shelter, shielding guests 
from robbers* night winds, February' rains* 
or August draft-s. In tin? GraccO'lloman 
Middle East of Jesus' time* inns w'crc well 
established not only in the w*allcd Aillagcs 
near the coast hut in the chain of Decap- 
olis cities* such as Jerash and Beth-shan. 
Jc£u$ had no scruples about using inns if 
no hospitality or fair-w’cathcr outdoor sleep¬ 
ing was available. He saw in them, as Paul 
did, opportunities for meeting crowds of 
people with his message. He gave an inn, 
import-ant place in his Parable of the Good 
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SainaritaTi. ITie Apostle mnst have fre¬ 
quented many an inn in Ephesus, Philippi, 
Corintli,* and Athens, On his wny ficim 
Pntcoli to Rome, Paul swis met at "The 
Three Taverns'* on the Appian Way by 
friends who had ^i-alked out from Rome 
to greet the w'cary eelebrif)' who then 
"thanked Cod and took courage/' From 
this point on, he no doubt Iiad abundant 
liospitality' from Roman Christians* until 
he was established in liis '"own hired 
dwelling," ^^hcre he preached unto all 
that went in unto him teaching the thing? 
of the Lflrd Jesus Christ "with all bold¬ 
ness, none forbidding him*' {.'Vets 

Babj'lonia* Egypt, Greece, and Italy Itad 
proiisions for traders in ancient times. 

See illustr'dtion 1S4 of an inn-yard at 
Naziareth, boyhood home of Jesus. 

"AT MEAT WITH JESUS*' 

JESUS' USE OF FOODS AS SYMBOiJs 

The activities and the words of Jesus 
which have to do «itli meals give us an 
insight into the pca,sant ways of his Gali¬ 
lean people, and into the towTi and city 
Customs of the Graeco-Roman world of 
which he was a part. Some of the most 
significant utterances in the Bible concern¬ 
ing food came from his lips. He summed 
up all hospitality when he said* "I was 
hungry'* and ye gave me to cat; I wiis 
thirsty'* and ye gave me drink; I was a 
stranger* and >'e took me in; naked, and ye 
clothed me" (Matt 3^5:3^, 36). And he 
cpitomizod his own spiritual ministry 
wild I he said* "My meat is to do the will 
of him that sent me” (John 4;5)* That 
"other nicaP* of inner resources, which 
saw him through crises and which Iris 
literal-minded disciples could so little 
understand, is the secret of all successful 
Christian living through the centuries. 
J^g^rin. he defined himself in a phnwr 
which his most ignorant hearers could at 
least grasp* “I am the lining bread*" They 
knew' the sbiff of bread on which life it¬ 
self leaned in their poor land. And they 
tried to follow' the Teacher's thinking 
vvhen he continued* "If any man eat of 
this bread* he shall live fore^'cr. . . * He 
that cateth my flesh and driiiketli: my 
blood abideth in me" (John 6), 
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To comniaiTd that flat, hrmMfi desert 
Slones be iiMdc flat brown loaves of bread 
[flliis, bread at Sheclicm) was a temp¬ 
tation which the peasant and the tent 
dw'cUer could tinders tand. Stones and 
bread looked alike. Tlie prayer of Jesus, 
"give us this dav our daily Ijicad," was a 
challenge by which he hoped to teach 
them constant dependence upon God. 
even as tliey had looked to Him, during 
the wilderness trek, to send fresh supplies 
of manna every day. If Jesus were speaking 
now, he might adnsc us, "Do not hoard. 
Share what you have with your brothers. 
:uid look to Cod for tornomaw’s s^l^plv-"' 
Again, Jesus used terms of cvcr)'day 
foods when he told his friends that they 
wxTc "the salt of tire earth.”' so essential 
in flavoring dull menus and in presen ing 
the goodT and that their lives were fniits, 
bv which people would fudge the sort of 
tree they were (Matt. 7:16}. And doubb 
less he, like Paul, often quoted the old 
Hebrew^ proverb of hU people, ‘If thine 
enemv be Imngrv, give him bread to cat^ 
(Prov. '5:21). 'I'hus. by constant dramatic 
repetition, he taught men not to be 
an^iuus what they should cat (Matt. 
or to tnist to "bread alone" for their 
stiengdi, but to live by "every word that 
proccedeth out of the mouth of God" 
(Matt* 

JESUS AND PEASANT FARE 

From his owm poor boyhood home at 
Galilean Naaarcth, Jesus knew that 
strcngtii for the carpenter's work came 
every' morning when Mary' took, for her 
baking, "fhree measures of meal," Tliis 
custom he later used in liis Parable of the 
Uaven (Matt. 13:33!* ^ 1 *= 
family's common meal at evening when all 
sat on the earthy floor around a large dish, 
in which savory stew of meat and vege^ 
tables was steaming. Like his brothers and 
sbters, he used his fingers or a bent piece 
of the flat brown biciid as a spoon to dip 
Ills share into his small bowl {illus. iS;). 
lie followed Ihrs custom when observing 
the Passover meal with the Tw'clvc at 
Jerusalem in the histone upper room. 
Tables, chairs, Jmens, and an army of 
dishes w ere entirely out of the pictiue m 
the Galilean peasant home. Tlrcreforc, the 


mother had time fo join the villager labon 
ing in the harvest tasks at the Nazareth 
threshing-floor, and time to fill her water 
fars to the brim at what we still see todav 
as the V^irgiii's Fount, or Mary's Welt 
beside the bu^' camvan route (illus. 233). 

Breakfasts were so scanty as to be no 
meal at all. Noon lunch consisted of bread, 
olives, and possiblv fruit, carried in the 
leather scrip to the cool shadows of a 
Sepphoris carpenter shop, to a grain field, 
or to ooc's ptaoe of work under a tree. 

JESU 3 AND NEW TES'EAMENT ^tEALS 

By his assciciatfian time and again with 
urbiici folk at tlicir incallime, Jesus showed 
his social nature* wanii aud free from that 
caustic asceticism which made John the 
Baptist, his cousin, prefer the wildeniess 
fare of locusts and wild honey. From each 
of die MivvKil dinner scenes in the Gospels, 
we glcJin some custom of tlic nneient Bible 
Linds. 

As CUEST 

The marriage feast at Cans in Galilee 
reveals how Jesus, joining in his family's 
simple joySj licljicd provide the dcficicnq' 
in die refreshments. f-Juge earthen iarsw'crc 
filled with the pressed juice of the recent 
local gtnipe vintage. Jesus' presence stamped 
his approval upon the sanctity' of mamage 
and, best of afl. rcv'caled his utter foitli in 
God's power to do all good things for his 
e.vpcctaiit ehildren. Because of his pirt at 
the feast, the wedding guests were able to 
return Itomc on eanids, donkq’S, or afoot, 
with a sense of hav-ing had a happy inter¬ 
lude in their daily monotony of toil 
[John 

.Afatthew’s great feast (Mull* 9:10-17) 
followed the patteni of a more fonniil din¬ 
ner-party', after the customs of the Graeco- 
Roman World of first-ccnliiTy Palestine. 
Jesus “rctliiiiCd" at meat (v. lo), and the 
"publicans and sinners,” who vvete gpests, 
"sat down." Tire water-color paintings of 
the devout French artist, Tissot, who lived 
in Palestine and then set down his im- 
prcisions of Bible scenes with imagination 
and aocijEae)', help us lo visuahV^ the ban¬ 
quet scene of Jesus' time. 'Ihc dining room 
had one side open to the street, with ad- 
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jus tabic curtains hnngihg from lintel or 
calumnii. PasscR'by could gape in and see 
who was being entertained, Hcncc^ "when 
the Pharisees saw ih Ihcy said unto his 
disciples* AXHiy cateth your Teacher with 
publicans and sinnersr Idlers on the 
slTCCt, looking In* lodged tlicir criticism 
ivith companions who were not among the 
invited guests of tlio toll-collector nt 
Capemaum. 

The formal table was a three-sided piece 
of furniture with open space left for 5er\'- 
ants to serve the meaL Guests had couches 
whose elevated heads were pushed close 
against the table so tliat tlic reclining diners 
could reach tlidr foods. Hence, John was 
^'leaning back , » * on Jesus' breast/' so 
that her could hear what the Master whis¬ 
pered. Sometimes a tw^o-sided table was 
used* with small* low tables making foods 
accessible. Sometimes these tables had 
pedestals beautifully carded; such w^c have 
seen in the Naples Museum and in villas 
at Herculancunn Romans and Creeks used 
this arrangement of couches all around the 
Mediterranean. Tlicy named tlicir dining 
rooms triclinia from these three-sided 
tablc-oouch arrangements. Prosperous villas 
had summer tnelmia, with garden outlooks* 
and warmer ones for winter. Dining rooms 
with double couches were hiclinia. In 
Jcnisalem of Jesus' day, there were hvo 
stale dining halls, witli couches for lOO 
guests ill each. Homes of ordinary folks in 
New Testament times did not ha%'e rooms 
used exclusively for dining. When meal¬ 
time came, a member of the family or a 
senant would place on the floor low tables 
or a broad circular mat, with in reach of all 
who would dip from the common dish of 
hot food. 

Dining uath a ruler of the Pharisees 
(Luke 14:1-11), Jesus took occasion to 
indicate correct table manners, hie im¬ 
pressed upon die Jostling hspoerilcs that 
thc>' should take tlie seats assigned them 
by the master of llic feast or, at least, 
should not compete for tiie highest or 
chief couch, nearest tlie bosh Pamllcling 
human hospitality witli principles of Chris¬ 
tian human relations involving a gracious 
liurailitj-, Jesus, in a parable* rebuked those 
who strove to exalt tlicmselves in the chief 
place at the marriage feast. The master of 


any feast is the one wLo decides everv 
detail of procedure. 

Jesus had a leSSon, also* concerning the 
personnel of imited guests, lie pointed out 
that real hospitaliU' consisted in inviting 
men and women whose station in life was 
such that llicy could not possibly return 
the stmtting entertainment of rich Phari¬ 
sees. ^\'hen “thou iiiakcst a feast/' he said, 
“bid the poor, the maimed, the lame, the 
blind: and thou shalt be blessed; because 
they have not with wiiieh to recompense 
thee' (v. 14). 

In ijTO-Fhoenicia* along that purple- 
impregnated iMcditcrrancan coast* Jesus' 
foreign hostess showed how the crumbs 
and fragments of food which guests cus¬ 
tomarily threw under tlic table for the 
family dogs could symbolize tlmt cix-n tlic 
unprivOeged might share the feast pro¬ 
vided for the children. Jesus cured the sick 
diild of tliis woman or broad hiith. Tlicn 
he went away, admitting that he had a 
place in his progjam even for those who 
were not lost sheep of die house of 
Israel (Mark 7:a4-;Q). 

D/fiing with Sj'moji the Pharisee (Luke 
7:36-50)* Jesus had an exiJcricncc which 
we can understand only as we realize that 
his host's dining room had one side open 
to the street, like that of Matthew at 
Capernaum. A woman passing hy^ saw that 
Jesus was present and thus slipped in to 
place upon his head the costly ointment 
from her ahilxistcT cmsc. 'Hie placing of 
pctfunic upon tlic forehead of the dinner 
guest was the privilege of the host, or of 
one of his servants, in both Palestine and 
Egypt, Ttiis finesse had been ignored, 
Jesus told his host. Moreover, the crude 
Pharisee liad neglected to give him the 
ustud kiss of hospitality '—11 It- intimate kiss 
which Judas later used for betrayal—and 
had neither brought the usual basin of 
water for die tired and dusty feet of his 
guest nor ordered a servant to bring it 
No wonder the others who "sat at meat" 
that is, at tlic elaborate meal, were amazed 
that Jesus commended the imimited 
woman W'ho had intruded upon this gather¬ 
ing for men only and openly chided his 
careless host. 

At Bethany, in tJic garden of Mary. 
Martha* and Lazarus, Jesus time and again 
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NuraniON 


icfrciticd himself and his cotnpnions 

under largc-lcdvcd fig trees and trelliscd 

^pc vines, as the gocjd couk Martha 
brought on the large common dish of 
simmered steiv. Meat, garlic or onions, and 
spices made the wliolc atniosphcrc savor>v 
and plenty of olive oil flavored vegetables 
from her own garden. Again in Bethanv, 
Jesus dined with Simon Uie Leper only 
two dav-s before his final Passover at Jeru^ 
s^alcni (Matt. 26:6-15}. 1 ^*^ courtesv 

Jesus leccivcd on tliat occasion through 

the eerunionial anointing seems to have 
spurred tlic jcalotu, calculating Judas to 
his sluimcful betravnl in the Garden, just 
across the shoulder'of the Mount of Olives 
from Bethany, 

At /crieho, by inviting himself to be 
guest of Zatehciis, Jesus reversed the usual 
rile of ilospi^alilv^ where evcrytliing is In 
the Imiids of the host of the fciist. But 
rich publican though Zaecheus was, he 
^'neecived him joyfnllj^'' (Luke 115:6), Tlic 
entertainment in this instance seems to 
have included overnight lodging, for the 
word ■ lodge ' or abide is used. Jesus would 
not have limbed the dark Jericho road at 

At Em Ilia us, Jesus broke cv-ening bread 
with two men w'iioin he met on the toad 
from Jerusalem after his rcsutrcclion oti 
the first Easter. He did the remnirkable 
thing of turning his role as guest to that 
of best (Luke 24:1350= 'it came to 
pass, when he had sat down with them to 
meat, he took the bread and blessed: and 
breaking it, he gaii'e to them. Strangely 
reminiscent, this, o£ the record of the tjst 
Supper; "And he toot bread, and when 
he had given thsnb. lie brake it. and gave 
to thcfii, syiiig. This is my body which is 
given for you.'" .Nb wonder he bccaniL- 
known to the men m tlic little house at 
Eminaus ' 1 n the breaking of tlie bread" 
(Luke 24i3>)^ 

As [Eost 

Sometimes Jesus aisumed an informal 
command of situations which pul him^ in 
the role of host, supplying food. Going 
through fragrant, ripe grain fields one 
Sabbath, he let his hungn’ disciples pluck 
a fctt eats and begin to eat. Long Ix-fore, 
Ruth the gleaner had enfoyed the parched 


grain below Bethlehem, and liunesters cn 
Bcersheba Desert today have offered us 
grain spread cut on n canvas tablecloHi on 
the w-jirm grain field {Ulus. 177). 

Jnfomially, again, Jesus l™mc out¬ 
door host 0[] more than one occasion to 
improi'ident multitudes who had either 
failed to late bread with them, being loo 
poor or loo far from markets to supply 
themselves., or had followed the Ttacficr 
so long that they^ had passed their cus- 
tomary' mealtime (John ftu'ij'l. Like 
Passover season w^ at hand, and tite multi¬ 
tude were probably faring up tew-ard Jeni- 
sulcm when they tarried to ha\ t Jesus lidl 
their sick or tq wateli Ins mcious ministry. 
Ihkiug it for granted tirat the respon- 
sibilitv for feeding thenr w:P5 in his hands, 
Jesus,’ after almost teasing Philip as to 
where they^ could buy bread for so numv. 
organized tlie hungry mob into orderly 
rows on tlic delightful grass)' slopes above 
the Sea of Galilee, near sucli fresh-w^ater 
springs as still flow today at Tabgba. Now' 
they were ready to receive tire bounty 
which appeared after Jesus had accepted 
(lie small Galilean bov's lunch of "Ehc 
barley loaves and two fishes ' (illus. iSo) 
ami had dosed Iris cy'cs above them in 
expectation that God would provide in 
iome numner for the multitude. It is not 
within our province to discuss tJie miracle; 
w^c acoept the fact tliat Jesus found a way 
to meet this human need. He does the 
same torLiVi. whether through relief sJiipfi 
sent to stamng Europe or through men in¬ 
fluenced to open Ihdr money scrips* as 
the boy opened Iiis lunch poudi at 'I’abglia. 
'Ill ere is reasem in the suggestion of George 
T.jmsa that the real nriraeJe consisted in 
Jesus' persuading the greedy men in the 
crowd, who still tiad the folds of tlicir 
Ijjmicnts filled with "reserve'" food* to 
share it with their brothers. 

It is interesting to compare W'ith this 
great scene the Old Testament "miraculous 
feeding’" in Elislia's time, when a man 
from BaaUhahsImh brought the prophet, 
in time of dearth, twenty loaves of barley, 
some of the first-fruits from his farm, and 
some frcsli grain. From tlicse Elisha saw' 
100 hungry men eating and leaving frag¬ 
ments (II Kings 4:42-44). 

When Jesus and his disciples sat down 
in an upper room in Jerusalem to observe 
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tlicir last Passover Feast together, after the 
inanntr of all faithful Jews (set Ritual of 
Foods, p+ Jijjp Jcsiis plaved the role of 
host to bis folbwm {Nfatt, 36t2a'::9)^ 
distributing tlit unleavened bread and the 
otlicr items of the ancient feast. After sup¬ 
per he pefformed an ancient rile of hos- 
pitahh' ivhk'h was usuallv done by the 
senimt of Bic house. Rising from the 
table^ took a low^eL and girded him* 
sclL 'Hien be poured water into the basin, 
and began to wash die disciples* feet, and 
to wipe them with the towel” (John ly. 

j). Hie artist Tissot has given us a 
superb dcp^ctie^n of this divinely humble 
secne, showing the radiant Jesus kneeling 
to his task, while the indolent disciples 
look on. For an upper room sec xUus, 167. 

^k^len hosts entertained at dinner in tlic 
time of Jesus, they had die basin placed 
in front of each guest before the meal 
began, and water was poured from a metal 
pitcher into the civcn After tlie meal, the 
servant brouglit small cups of drinking 
water to those wishing to rinse their 
mouths and offered a biisin again for their 
sticky hands. 

The Shore breakfast for hurigry" fisher* 
men, prepared by the resurrected Jesus 
for the discouraged disciples, wss the 
essence of open'air hospitality. Dismayed 
at getting no haul for all their night of 
toil in the boat* not only did the men get 
a catch so heavy that they could scarcely 
land it, after they' had followed the advice 
of tlic Stranger standing on the shore; but 
they were cheered to sec, as tbey^ neared 
the sandy beach, a curl of smoko rising. 
'Fhis meant that breakfast was cooking. 
'Lhey saw the glow of a little fire of coals, 
with fish already laid upon it to broth 
How appetising they’ smelled I Little won¬ 
der that even Peter was afraid to call the 
Lord by name, altliough he recognized 
him. Tlie hearts of all were too full for 
utterance, as they received the fisb and 
broken bread from tlic hands of him who 
had supped with them in the Jerusalem 
upper room. It was Jesus, after breakfast, 
who finally initiated the cOnversaHon* like 
any good host. No Christian can fail to 
recall that exquisite hospitality when he 
secs similar little circles of hungry’ fisher¬ 
men eating along those same shores near 
Tabgha t<^ay* 


Jesus ivas a more provident host tban 
the men of his company who were sup' 
l>05Cd to look after the food. For time and 
again, as Mark relates, the disciples “forgot 
to take bread” {S^iq)* 

Jesiis inaugurated grace before meals, iu 
the upper room, Paul, too, enjoined thank* 
ing God for food (Rom. 14-b). In Old 
Testament times, thanks were rendered 
JehovEih at the elojio of die meal: "thcnj 
shalt eat and be fulL and thou shalt bios 
lehovah thy God for the good land w'hich 
lie hath given thee"* (Deul. 3 :io)- 

FA ERYDAY FOODS fN BIBLE 
L/LVDS 

have already referred to many c\'ety’‘ 
day foods in Bible lands. Let us add a brief 
summarj’: 

Bread w'as the mainitay of daily diet. 
This laeking. nothing was possible. We 
have rccecitly seen people rioting In 
Damascus because they' could not pay tlic 
high prices demanded for bread. In the 
Bible, there arc more than aoo references 
to bread. The term is sotnellines usetl to 
mean food of other sorts. To invite a per* 
son home to eat bread usually meant more 
than it sounded. 

'Ihe traditioiud bread, the sort resem* 
bling stones in the Judaean Desert, w-as 
flat, coarse, appetizing when fresh, flabhy 
when a day old (illus. 1S3,]. Taking the 
usual three measures of meal mentioned in 
Jesus’ Parable of the Leaven, the housewife 
let it rise untd its bulk was increased; then, 
at the proper stage, she made it into flat 
loaves for her oven or sent it to the com¬ 
munity’ baker’s. For the Passover and other 
rcligioui festivals, unleavened bread was 
customary* 

As far back as art records of ancient 
Bible idnds reach, we have evidence of 
extensive dairy' business in curly Babylonia. 
Tlic famous inlaid "milking scene” recov¬ 
ered from Ur of the Chafdcc$, home of 
Abraham before bis trek to Canaan, shmvs 
a milking-shed and meu at work on the 
faithful animals of this rich, low' fanning 
country'. TJierc was "big money” in dairy 
business for men "hchvccn the rivers" as 
early as 3000 b.c. 

Buffer svas a delicacy which even poor 
iromads afforded. With bread, it made a 
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fine meal. Because, howc^-er. it was haid 
to keep in liol climates, olive oil w-as fre^ 
qticntlv subitiEuled for it. George M. 
Lamsa has suggested that the Aramaic 
word of Luke i6j6, translated, "oil," is 
really butter, which w-as often used as a 
unit of payment for taxes or bills in areas 
where cliriiate made it possible for nier 
chants to carry butter in sheepskin sacks. 

CJieese froni all milk-giving animals wns 
pKipular, 

lElggs, poacbed in oil, were greatly 
lelished. 

Milk w-as alw^ays aeccptablc. First choice 
was goat's niilkj 

. . , the goats arc the price of the field; 

And there be goals’ niitk enough for . *, 
the focKl of dry hou^hold, 

;'Vnd luauitcnancc for thy maidens. 

—Prov. 27:3.6^ 7 

Camel’s milk w-as prized because it soured 
quickly and could be made into health- 
giving lactic-acid products such as the long- 
lived patriarchs enjoyed. We are sure Esau 
welcomed tlic ‘thirty milch camels and 
their colts’" which his brother dispalclicd 
as part of his lecoricihation gift (Gen. ■53) 
wheri a fugitive east of Jordan. The Jehcii 
made from milk is one of the favorite and 
oldest foods of Bible lands. Nelson Glucck, 
archaeologist;, who has cotisumcd gallons 
of it during his highland explorations, tells 
bow it is rnade: ^ iJicninah or rich 

buttermilk comes when a hit of iefjcn is 
added to fresh milk to make it ferment. 
TTiis turns to ghaib, which when shaken 
violently in a goatskin bag, turns to butter 
and to sficnmah buttermilk. The latter is 
put into little Kicks of cloth, the water is 
squeezed out, and the chccsc likc Icbcn is 
rolled into little balls which tcra indefi¬ 
nitely—and which save many a life in sec¬ 
tions w'herc potable drinking wwlcr as un¬ 
available." ^ 

Fish was abundant and casilv obtained 
from the Nile, flic Jordan, the Sea of 
Galilee and the Medilcrnniean. We won¬ 
der w'hv wider use of it was not made on 
tables. It was pickled or salted and carried 
safelv even in hot summer weather. 

Meat of sheep, goats, and other animals 
made the backlxinc of hospitaHh\ Guests 
wttc chided if they came too late to have 
new-killed meat roasted. Cattle were con¬ 
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served for their products, and not killed 
until nece&sai}^ Camels and swine were 
'’unclean" to Hebrews but were used by 
neigh baring people and bedouins, altliough 
Eg>'pttans round swine undesirable. Many 
domestic and wild fowls s^'c^e eaten. 

A priced cooking-oil w-as rendered from 
the heavy, fat tails of sheep, which sup¬ 
plied quantities for winter use. 

jVfdons of die wtatcmiclon type, and 
inany others, were plentiful and very popu¬ 
lar for their refresh ing fuice (illiis. 179)- 
Today itt town nrarkets, piles of them look¬ 
ing like cannon bolls w-alt eager customers. 
No w^onder wandering Israel cried for the 
tnclons of Ekrlta farms (Nuni. 11:5), For 
other fniit-s, see I’low'erJr Herbs, Trees, 
and Other Plants, puge aog ff.. and also 
^Tticulture, page 40S. Mulberries were en- 
]{)yed in Bible times. 

'Vegetab/cs constituted the main diet 
of Palestinian and Syrian people in Bible 
times. Leguminous varieties, such as br-ans, 
lentils, and peas, went into many a tasty 
poltugc. Prosperous homes stored resme 
grains in huge fars, like those found at 
Jericho bv Garstang, with grain still intact. 
I'itchcs^ [uniper roots, salt-wort, and carob 
|xids were food for outcasts (Job 50:^, and 
I Kings 19:4)* Quite a contrast, these 
lung, drv camb pods, to the failed calf 
served die Prodigal Son at his home^ 
coming banquet set np by his forgiving 
father (Lute 15:^^). See illustration 7=, 
178, for women and men selling fresh vege¬ 
tables in Palestine. 

Kchshes included onions, leeks, garlic, 
lettuce, all popubr with Hebrews and 
Egyptians, ^\'^th the paschal lamb every 
family serv'cd five "bitter herbs,'" which 
mav "have been a sort of endive, bore- 
hound, or lettuce, possibly 3 sort of bcetf 
coriander, or bitter aroinatie knowm as 
thamkah. Olives were more a basic food 
tlian a relish. One tree may yield as rnanv 
as 10 or I y gal. These am Ixaten off with 
long poles and tlicir juice extracted in an 
olive press; for finer oil they arc beaten 
by hand. Both green and ripe olives were 
put down in brine for future use. 

ScasoniTigs included salt, commanded 
by Mosaic Law for the sacrifices. It w-as 
frequently controlled as a government 
monopoly. Salt w-as extracted in andent 
times* as it is today, fmm. the Meditcr- 
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mncan and the Dead Sca» and evaporated 
in pans. Wt: see such amateiu pans near 
'l yic and Sidon, along the AiediTicrrancan 
(illus. iSi), Spices came in vast quanti¬ 
ties, o\'er the ageless caravan routes up the 
coast of Arabia, or from India overland to 
Syria, Venerable spice routes, adjacent to 
reliable springs and to date groves,, near 
EaioEj-gclKr at the head of the Gulf of 
'Aqabah helped NeEon GIncck to locate 
the port of ^louion. 

Srveets have alsvays been craved. The 
honey mentioned in connection with early 
descriptions of Canaan grew' in rocks, car¬ 
casses, or hollow trees, “Dibs" of honey 
were brought as gifts to the prophet Ahijah 
by King Jeroboam's svife (1 Kings i-j->), 
and to I^vid in cxile^ when people of 
eastern Palestine presented him wTth "beds 
and basins,, and earthen vessels, and w'hi^t, 
and barley^ and mcal^ and parched grain, 
and beans, and lentils . . . honey, and 
butter, and sheep, and cheese/' In the 
lood bazaars of David Street in Jerusalem 
and on street corners of Damascus the 
candy man is popular, fie sells cocoanut 
and gum arabic and losc'paste sw'cets by 
the inch or coiled by the yard* enjoying 
music broadcast from Cairo as he sells. 

“'fhe good thhrgs of Eg>'pt” referred to 
in the Old Testament included not only 
onions, leeks, garlic, cucumbers, lentils* 
pumpkins, melons* and various roots* but 
plentiftil fowl5> specially fatted osen, and 
stews made of pigeon. Quantities of 
gazelles, goats, and antelopes iverc roosted 
and washed down witli Egyptian beer and 
grape juice* Sw'ccts blending honev^ dates, 
nuts* and gum arabic were plentiful. One 
condiment called Jielaud is cnfov'cd today 
bv tlie whole Arab world. It is made of 
sesame and sugar cane. Tlic food of Eg\pt 
is still as plentiful as it is anywhere in the 
Aledttcrraocan world. 

island foods were based on grain and 
olive oil. People cv'en in Mingan Crete 
lived well* if we judge from the varict)' nf 
cooking pots, saucepans, strainers, and 
kitclicnw'arc found in c.vc£Lvations. Tire 
amenities of life were eared for even better 
than III the roast-meat menus of Creeks in. 
tlie Homeric peried. Palace potters and 
metaUworkers kept the utensils in good 
repair, as w'c sec in frescoes from Crete* 


The oliw-press room and storage places 
for dried figs and grain were conspieuaus* 

FOODS JN BIBLE LAJs^DS TODAY 

Foods in Bible lands today arc more 
Icntiful tlian they have been for centuries* 
ceausc of the impetus given agriculture 
by the British administration for a decade 
before World War 11 . Increased drainage 
of swamps* grain and vegetable cultivation 
for visiting troops shut off from the normal 
imported supplies* and the energies of 
both fordgii'financcd Jewish farmers and 
well-to-do Arab landowners have helped. 
Tractors have supplanted many an ox- 
drawn plough; scientiRc irrigaHon is push¬ 
ing out the ancient camel-propelled water 
wheels. Factors such as the rotadon of 
crops, availability of superior seeds* high 
market prices for all fo^ in Hie Middle 
East, and die varying climates of the plains 
arid hilly coastal areas are playing a bene¬ 
ficial role in feeding the hungry in ancient 
Bible lands. Nelson Glucck claims that if 
old terraces are repaired, if the ancient 
irrigation schemes of the resourceful Jor¬ 
dan Valley' are restored* and if planting of 
y'oung trees continues, Iron Age higjilatid 
sites w'hieh were productiv'c of much grain 
in the twentieth century' b.C- may again 
yield. Millions of bushels are being shipped 
from eastern Palestine across the Jordan 
to the west now. With the present high 
population of Jews* Arabs* and others in 
Palestine equaling the density of the early 
Christian period, and with modem scien¬ 
tific agrioultural methods just beginning 
to bear harvest, it looks os if die mother¬ 
land of faiths will remain able to furnish 
qS per cent of her vegetables* qa per dent 
of her milk, and 50 per cent of her wheat. 
She will continue to export food to needy 
neighbors, such as Greece, instead of re¬ 
quiring Red Cross emergency food for 
liersclF* as during World Wor I. 

As to preserrt-tby foods in Egypt, lliey 
are as abundant as when hungry Israel 
made her trijvs south for relief. Tliis 
abundance is due not only to the untiring 
toil of Egyptian fellah in and tlie land¬ 
owners who almost worship their fields but 
also to the ever-vitalizing sdt from the 
flooding Nile, which makes possible for 
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this narrow land three crops of mm^c per 
year ^ n basic foad and other Itenis in 
proportion. 

FOOD IN THE RITUAL OF 
WORSHIP 

Almost all ancient Mcditcitancan pco^ 
pies engaged in sacrificial religious rites 
using animals^ in substitution for the more 
rim id VC iacrificc of human beings* Al¬ 
right believ es that tlic ritualistic killing of 
sheep, caltlct goats, and doves began during 
hoary antiquit}' in western Asia and be¬ 
came widespread from 5000 b.c* on* 

Bahyionians offered fish and wild ani- 
inal-s, and also domestic animals, like He¬ 
brew worshipers. They commonly sicri- 
ficed a black bull in their ritual of temple 
musicians, says Albright, even as the peo¬ 
ple of India offered horses with a cosmic 
symbolism, must recognize the inffu- 
cncc of Babylonia upon the religion of 
Israel, It is interesting to note tliat Baby¬ 
lonians placed tw'elve cakes of meal, dotted 
with incense, before their gods, as food 
offering, even as the Hcbiews later placed 
twelve enkes on the altar of Jehovah, 
Babylonians, like the Jews* had a scape¬ 
goat ritual, Tlie ancestors; of the Baby¬ 
lonians, the Sumerians, living in the First 
Dynast}' at al* Ubaid where Woolley says 
'^Titten history began,fashioned as a 
vs-all frieze in one of their temples a quaint 
dairy scene which at first looks merely like 
3 pastoral decoration. But it proves to be 
ritualistic. Cows carved in limestone or 
shell are being milked by men on low 
stools. Other dain'men strain the milk into 
large vats. Tlie fleeced skirts of these at¬ 
tendants suggest tliat they arc pticsl- 
farmers, getting the milt ready for the 
mother-goddess Ninldiarsog. hlilk was the 
nourishment of kings* 

Ou an engraved shell plaque trimming 
the famous golden t}Te from the Rovnl 
Tombs of Ur, there is 3 butcher-priest 
carrying a portable altar made of cane. 
On the altar are choice offerings of a leg 
of lamb, the head of a boar, and a calf's 
head, llie assistant priest is a regal-looking 
lion, carrying w'ith stately dignity' a grace¬ 
ful jar of wine in a fiber net. and a wide 
shallow bowl for the libation. Tliis rathp 
whimsical portrayal of foods used in 
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ancient Sumerian worship almost 5,000 
years ago amuses modem beholders; but 
its intention, far from being humorous, 
is to draw even the animal into the func¬ 
tion of w'orship, Babylonians always had 
a great los'e of animals, as their seals and 
art reveal (see illuS* 174. shell plaque). 

Canaan I tes, in worship cults practiced 
between 3000 and 1000 siicrificcd 
animals even more widely tlian the He¬ 
brews, As w'c have learned from materials 
excavated recently at Ug^dt (Rns Shamia) 
in northern Syria, Canaanites and Phoeni¬ 
cians offered bullocks, ewes, lambs, kids, 
and birds in vast numbers. One Ugaritic 
tci^t refers to deer, stags, wild bulls, and 
goats brought as ofFednES, Albright eaUs 
our attention to piles or deer and cattle 
bones found near temples at Canaan itc- 
occupied Eeth'Shan and also at Ijchisli. 
'lire Baal and the El of the Canaanites 
received their full quota of animiils slain 
for culEic meals. 

Egyptians not only brought food sacri¬ 
fices to their gods—which later, under 
eastern influences* became burnt offerings 
—but saw that their deceased were sur¬ 
rounded with quantities of foodstuffs for 
the desirable life coveted bey'ond the grave. 
Sometimes models, paintings, or carvings 
of foods in low relief were features of the 
tombs. Families were cxpectL-d to bring 
fresh food and drinks to the floor of burial 
places on festive day's. For a graphic pic¬ 
ture of "the daily meal within the tomb''' 
see When Egypt Ruled tJ/e East, by 
StcindoTff and Sede (p, 145)- 

Tlic young raouolheistic reformer. King 
AkhenatOLi, who ruled Egypt from 15S7 
to 1 566 B.c.* inscribed on the foundation 
stone of his new City of the Horizon of 
Aton (jVmarna) 3 statement that he had 
offcTod to Aton, a joyous sacrifice of bull, 
fowl, wine, beer, incense bread, and every 
gCKjdly herb. He and his fellow^-worshipcrs 
of Aton secured their strength after death, 
tliey believedt through the consumption, 
by priests, of foods brought to the altar of 

Xton. 

At altars in the courts of Creek homes, 
animals w'Cre sacrificed while worshiper 
watdied the ascending smoke of their 
oblation. Yet Creeks inclined more to 
oracles, to beautiful mjihs of living 
as supermen, and to lofty philosophical 
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systems, ralhct tlian to a vki'orsliip in- 
reiving crude slaughter of animah. Yet the 
Eleusmiai]i iiiyslerics known to Paid in¬ 
cluded the ofFcriiig of shcivcs of grain 
among the secret "tilings shown” to 
initiates. 

Hyksos temples, such as the one esca- 
\'ntcd at Shecnem shmving Egyptian in* 
fluence, provHded for fcsthral cults adniin- 
istered by shrine altcnda.nts, w'hosc cham¬ 
bers have been found near tlie unroofed 
court. 

Homans sacrificed \Tist numbers of 
cattle, sheep, and pigs, as ue see by the 
carved fragment from a temple in the 
Roman Forum (Ulus, ao), Excavated 
Pompeii of the first century- has revealed 
small niches in the kitchen near the hcartJi 
(Ulus. 141} w-hcre offerings of cake, honey, 
and oilier foods w-ctc made to die penafes, 
Roman gods of the storehouse, 'llicse gifts 
vere brought at mealtime on birthdays, 
iivedding occasions, or safe return from 
journey's. Hie Roman lares w-ere also wor- 
shiped in the home and at crossroads. 
These gods were thought to protect the 
eulliratcd fields and gave their name to the 
Roman word for "home,” Many an Italian 
in the time of I’aul set eggs where snakes, 
sacred to the god of healing, Aesculapius, 
could eat them. 

Ugantic worshipers in northern Sj-ria 
used food offering in their worship, ac¬ 
cording to excfirated clay tablets from Ras 
Shamra. \Micn tliey dedicated new- temples 
to Baal, tiiey consumed much food in half- 
rcli^ous, half-social gatherings which lasted 
for days. These gatlicrings have a gnat 
deal in common with IsracFs custom of 
bringing figs, raisin cakes, sheep, gmlii. oil, 
and cattle to high places where Levites, or 
priests, shared in cnimTnent of the good 
things. Tlie mere rising c.f a new moan 
or the dawn of a Sabbath was occasion for 
such feasting. 

HEBREW Rm.»AL OF SACRIFICE 

As Christians we are most interested in 
the /iehrtrw use of food in their vvorship. 
Albright believes that Moses could hardly 
have omitted from his code of law^ pro¬ 
visions for sacrificing arvimals. For the He¬ 
brews saw their neighbors indulging in 
such practices and would never have tol- 
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crated bdng entirely left out. lienee, they 
led their animak to the sbughter to in¬ 
voke divine favor on an enterpnse, or to 
express their thanks to Jehovah for His 
counsel and protection. By the era of 
David and Solomon, as many as i,oOo 
bullocks and r,ooo lambs wett- brought at 
one time, together with "drink offering, 
and sacrifices in abundance for all Israch" 
At a solemn assembly, everyone ate and 
drank "before Jehofvah . . . with gr^t 
gladness," as tliey contemplated the begin¬ 
ning of the great I’emplc at Jerusalem (1 
Chron. 2g). 

Jchovali came close to tlie w-orshipcis 
by sharing tbe meal they- brought to Hinii. 

Sortie scholars bcliev-e that Bic sacrificial 
sy-item of Israel antedated Moses and came 
in through patriarchal sources from Meso¬ 
potamia, w-hosc profound infiucncc upon 
Hebrew- religion is daily becoming more 
apparent From the Genesis story- of Abel's 
sacrifice of die firstlings of his flock to the 
Apocalyptic "marriiige supper of the 
Lamb,” the whole Bible gives prominent 
place to foods in Hchnnv worship. Food 
w-as precious. To sacrifice it to deity was 
the essence of adoration. To suggest tlie 
details of sacrificial ritual here is outside 
our scope, whether we follow the P, or 
priestly, sources codified in Leviticus, after 
the Exile, or prefer the JE source dipping 
into patriarchal material. 

Some of the basic laws, however, w-crc 
these: Blood and fat were for Jcho\-ah 
alone, not for priest 0: w'orshiper. Blood 
was early recognized as tlie fluid of life, 
even as modems prize blood plasma for 
continuance of lives. Beneath the great 
rock probably used as the altar in the first 
krnsalaii Temple fillus. 2:55) and nmv 
housed under ^e Moslem Dome of the 
Rock, w'G hav'c s£:en a great hole, down 
which bEood from sacrificed animals flowed 
toward tlie Kidron V^allcv, Aliua, tire law 
w'as explicit about sacrificing only clean 
animals. Tliose which had been acciden¬ 
tally killed, or those classed as "unclean," 
5ucb as camels, birds of prey, storks, 
ostriches, lizards, and "winged things tiiat 
go upon all fours/* were inacccptable on 
the altars of Jeltovah. Anyone who so 
much as touched an unclean animal w-as 
obliged to go through prescribed ritual. 
Another specification was that all meat sac- 
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liBccd v^'as to be "sailed uitli salt" {Lev* 
2:13,). Certain food prohibitions pene- 
hated ev'cn into HebrtrA' domestic mcils. 
['bating ^'ttio sinew oE the hip which is 
upon the thigh'^ was tabooed because Uie 
angel who Wfcstled with Jacob bad laid 
hold of the hollow of Jacob’s thigh in the 
sinew of his hip (Gen, 32:92). No kid 
%rjs allowed to be boiled in its moUiCf's 
xnilk. PossEbly this prohibition was in pro¬ 
test against a Canaanitc custom, 

A sactifiee extraordinary existed In the 
form of tlic seapegoatt W'hich was brought 
to the tent of meeting on the Day of 
Atonement and, after having the sins of 
the whole comm unity- pbeed on its lieadi 
was turned into the wilderness to die (Lev\ 
i6:2i>==)* 

In addition to the three ma/or Jjhtoric 
fesfh-aJs of the Jews—Passover, Pentecost, 
and Feast of the Tabernacles—and the 
minor festiv^U of Pitrim, the Festival of 
LigEits, and the five feasts celebrating the 
institution of the Sabbatli, tlierc w-erc 
numerous other occasions when semi- 
sacred, semisocial food oEferings were 
made: weanings, weddings, and sheep- 
shearing times were some of dicse. Jesus 
ebsers-td tliese festis-ab. His admirers urged 
him to go up to Jerusalem to the Feast of 
the rabcmacles where crowds might see 
him manifest himself "to ttie world." To 
observe the Passover, the "feast of un¬ 
leavened bread/^ Jesus w-ent up to Jeru- 
-Salem and was arrestrxl soon after this 
sacred occasion. 

iturnt offerings by indisiduals or groups 
involved sacrifice from flocks or birds, 
Afcal offerings included gifts of grain, oil, 
or frankincense. Priests were entitled to 
legal shares, draw-n out wnth flesh-books. 
If they appropriated more than lawful 
amounts, they were punished, as when 
sons of till took more than their share of 
what was left over. Even though a family 
did not afford meat on their own table 
o'cry- day* thej- brought animals to sacrifice 
as peace offerings wncu thty needed to re¬ 
establish hannony with Cod. We know 
from die account of the prcscntatiDn of 
the infant Jcsu$ in the Temple that pmir 
artisans’ families were permitted to bring 
two turtledoves or two pigeons, one for 
purification after childbirth and the other 
as a peace offering ^Luke 2;2;-2.i), 
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For the sev'cn-branched golden candle¬ 
stick which stood outside the veil of testi¬ 
mony, in the Tent of Meeting, and later 
ill the I’cmple until it was carried to Rome 
by Titus in A.n. 70, pure beaten olive od 
w-as biodght each SabbaEJi. Also, twelve 
cakes of uncst flenr writli frankincense on 
each were placed in rows upon the *'pure 
tahk' before Jchov-aJi" (Lev, -4:6), 

In the generations when worship v.as 
centralized at Jerusalem and tlic families 
went up (Xich j-ear for the feasts, an ekb' 
orate ceremonial grew up, involving gor¬ 
geously attired priests, strutting rulers* and 
^acrifleing worshipers. Tlio destruction of 
tlie Second Temple reduced tlie sacrificial 
aspect of Hebrew worship, which had al¬ 
ready been sharply denounced by elghtli- 
centmy- prophets stressing fustjeCr mcxq-, 
and sincere approach to Jehovah rather 
than the bleating of sactifietd animab. 
Early, die prophet Samuel cried, "Hatli 
Jehovah as great delight in burnt offerings 
and sacrifices, as in obeving tlic s'oice of 
Jehovah? Behold, to ohty- is better than 
sacrifice, and to hearken than the fat of 
rams" (I Sam. 15:22), Tins Bentiment 
grerw until it dcv-doped into the protest of 
Micali: “W'ill Jeliovah be pleased with 
thousands of rams, or with ten thousands 
of rivers of oil? . . . what doth Jcbavail 
require of thee, but to do Justly, and to 
love kindness, and to w-alk humbly w 4 tli 
tliy Cod?" (6:7, 3 ). Jesus, quoh'ng Hoscd, 
told Pharisees who were criticizing his din¬ 
ing with publicans and sinners to go and 
learn what this meant: "1 desire mercy, 
and net sacrifice/' 

niK UGLY COMMUNION OF 

CllRJSriLSNS 

Not only the three major Old Testa¬ 
ment feasts involved use of foods, but also 
the great New f'estament ritual of the 
Last Supper, our holy communion. Jesus, 
coming to redccai a people who had been 
accustomed to blood sacrifices, budt a 
bridge of his own sacrificed body by which 
they' passed tner from the old covenant oE 
the Law to his new order of love. As the 
author of the Buok of Hebrews says, Jesus 
sancbEcd the people througji his own 
blood. The shared wine and the broken 
bread became intelligible to his people as 
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lie spoke of his broken body and spilled 
blood. Substituting bread nnd wine for the 
Passox'cr Foods knoiAO to his people since 
the Exodus—the roast bmb, the bitter 
herbSf Bie unleavened bread, the wine— 
Jesus spanned the distance between pass- 
over and comujunioij. Just as die old 
Passover had been an ofiFcring rathu than 
a sacrificial feast, so Jesus became our 
oblation, oEered for our sins and the sins 
of the whole world throughont time. 

attitude of peter AVD PAUL 

TO FOODS 

In the New Testament, we find both 
Peter and Paul wrestling with food proprie¬ 
ties. On the Joppa rooftop, how^cver, Peter 
learned tliat he should not rcjecL as com¬ 
mon, any food which God had made {Acts 
11:9). Paul decried the current gluttony 
of his voniitoriura-using Roman Age. Yet, 
he told his hearers that new Christians 


might accept dinner invitations from 
pagans, provided they did not eat food 
which bad been sacrificed to idols. “Lib¬ 
erty in Christ'* was to guide these dcv'out 
folWcrs; tliey' were to bew-are of giving 
“occasion of stumbling'* to Jews, Greeks, 
and Christians, “’Wlialsoevcr is sold in the 
shambli^, eat, asking no questions for con¬ 
science* sake ... If one of them that 
beheveth not hiddeth you to a feast, and 
ye are disposed to go, w'hatsocver is set 
before you, cat'* [I Cor. 10:3.5-17), Paul 
saw the w’hole earth and its products as 
“the Lord's." One of his wdscst bits of 
advice fji jie eating, was: “W'hcrcforc, my 
brethren, when ye come together to eat 
vvait one for another. If any man is hun¬ 
gry', let him sat at home? that your coming 
together be not unto Judgment" fl Cor. 
11:5.5, H)- evidently seen 

"church suppers" of the first century where 
people ate as greedily as at such occasions 
todav. 


ADDITJONAL BIBLE 
REFERENCES 

Note.—As there are scores of allusions 
to various phases of fcxid in the Bible, see 
any good concordance under Food, Eat, 
Meat, Sacrifices, etc. 

"Beware lest thou forget Jehovah , . . lest, 
when thou hast eaten and art full , * , 
thou forget Jehovah thy God, who brought 
thee forth out of the land of Egypt" 
(DeuL 8:11-14) 

“She riseth also while it i% yet night. 

And giveth food to her household" 

[Ftov. 31:14) 


“and bresiking bread at home, they took 
their food with gladness and singleness of 
heart, praiising God, and having mvor with 
the people" (Acts 3:46) 

“One man has faith to cat all things: but 
he tliat is weak irateth herbs. 

Let not him that cateth $et at naught him 
that cateth not” (Bom+ 14:3) 

“If any will not work, neither let him eat" 
(II Tbess. 5:10) 

“having food and covering we shall be 
therewith content*' (I Tim. 6:8} 

“To him that ovcroomcth, to him will I 
give to cat of the tree of life" (Rev. 3:7) 
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SECTION l6 


ORNITHOLOGY 


Tlic time of tlic singing of birds is come. 

—Sotig of Sol- a:n 
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INTRODUCTION 

BIRD MOSAICS AT TABGIU 

Fragments of a cbapt-l floor laid on tlie 
shores of the Sea of Galilee po«ibly prior 
to 386 B,C. offer an ania^angly s’ital picture 
of bird life in this sub-sca-levcl lake section 
familiar to Jcsiis and his disciples. For 
bird life in a given area docs not suddenly 
change, as by a great catastrophe. Witness 
the current" migrations of quails across 
southern Palestine from tlie north, as in 
the time of Moses and his ’wandering 
Israelites, llicrcforc, the Tabglia mosaics 
of waterfowls and marsh flora near the 
abundant licptapcgon, or Seven Springy, at 
the traditional site of the feeding of the 
mulbtude hax'e much to tell us about 
birds of .\ew Testament times. Tliey con¬ 
stitute a diaiming ^'motion picture" of 
ancient bird life. 

In 19^3 we noticed these precious 
mosaics King out in the snn in a field near 
the Capernaum highway over w’hich 
Matthew once presided. They were ^'salted 


Over' with sand For protecdon and were 
guarded by a bUck-gOivncd bedouin 
woman who brushed off the sand with her 
bare foot to show us tlie treasures. But 
rctumine in 19^8^ we found that the bird 
mosaics bad been encased in a small chapel 
erected over the one-time Church of the 
Multiplying. As a ctistodian sponged the 
original door fmgjnexits to bnng up the 
unfnded Colors^ we marveled at the tiny 
tesserae, or cubes of varicolored limestone, 
set in layers of pure lime mortar, below^ 
which were la^-ets of coarse mortar and 
stones tlic sbjC of a man^s hand. In soft 
red-browns, ochre-yelloivs, whites, light- 
reds, and violets dainty' but warm, these 
skillful depictions by' an unknown master 
of some ktc Gracco-Koman city an the 
Mediterranean coast thrilled us. Their 
artist had apparently enjoyed fashioning 
ducks chattering among oleander bushes; 
long-legged, needle-beaked herons watch¬ 
ing geese snipping red Elow'ers from an un¬ 
familiar bush; and a dove seated on a lotus 
Bower, turning to “answer back" to a 
proud hcioii strutting toward it. A snake- 
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nccJicd swan and n pair of cormonints w.'c 
saw ainid bulriishcSj loUis plants, and 
various thjslks, sudi as we had just bevn 
adniiiifig outside on CcDCSsaret Flam, A 
flamingo giving liEs watcr-snakc-assailant a 
sample of his ticai^ beak was in haughty 
contrast to a tiny, bt.'artled titmonsc sway¬ 
ing on a lotus fruit. A crane, daintily 
perching on a £:>'Hn(lrical tower inscnbeo 
with 010*01; numerals from su: to ten, 
seemed to guard a meter set to measure 
the heiglit of Galileo Lnkc. The forgotten 
bird artist had also depicted two gorgeous 
peacocks, with thcEr spoth- eyes facing each 
other across a thistle. 'iTiC ancient bird 
lover, a John Audubon of Galilee, had not 
forgotten to include tw-o showy members 
of Francoirnus I'ufgaris, edible birds, hold¬ 
ing a garland betivccn their beaks. 

\Vc glowed over the freshness of these 
winged tenants of the pbiin which had 
been preserved through the loving obiidva- 
tions of their designer. lie had apparently 
finished Uiem not later than the fomifi 
centiiri^ after Jesus and his disciples had 
halted in this region to rest and to w'aleh 
just such wutcr birds and marsh flowers at 
Tabgha. 

JESUS AND BIRDS 

Clirist made several allusio'ns to birds, 
ptesened bv the S>moptists. Once he eom- 
pared the little Creatures snatching seeds 
which the hurried sower had let fall along 
a hard footpath to c^il forces snapping up 
from the hearts of vsnvering disciples truths 
the>'were tiyung to hold (Matt* 13:4, 19}. 
Again, he referred to small birds lodging 
in branches oE a giant mustard bush (Lute 
13:19), Poignantly contrasting his own 
homelessness to tlie coztiiess of bird fam¬ 
ilies, he said, ‘"ITie birds of the heaven 
have nests; but the Son of man hath not 
where to lay his head'' (Luke 9:58). Vet 
Jesus felt at hoiiic in God's universe where 
his Father had conectn even for sparrows, 
five of which were sold for two pennies in 
the food markets (Lute ii:6); and where 
even una ttractive ravens were provided 
with food, although the>^ knew nothing 
about sowing, reaping, or gathering into 
1 m ms (Luke 11:14). He brought his 
understanding of bird ways to a climate 
when he said, as he looked at the majestic 


yet pathetic panorama of his unyielding 
cypital, '"O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, that 
killeth the prophets, and stonelli them 
sent unto licrF how oft would 1 have gath¬ 
ered thy children together, ev^en as a 
hen ga thcrcth her eh ickens under her 
wings, and yc would not" [Matt. =3:37). 
Jesus had seen mothcr-heus in his own 
yard at Na^irctli oflering such shelter, 
bee illustration 1S4. 

'file tragic note of tJic crow'ing cock at 
the trial of Jesus is recorded by all four 
Evangelists. Roosters sensed the portent of 
this strident signal which came twice, 
amid three denials of Peter, in the chimmy 
courtyard of the high priest that Tliurs- 
day liight. \Vc ourselves hate been awak¬ 
ened by the slirill crowing of concerted 
Jerusalem cocks, "cockily" rousing the 
sleeping city^ on Mount Moriah. "Cock- 
crowing time" is as definite 3 moment here 
3S "early eandlc-lighting time'* among 
Peimsylviinia Mennonitc fanners. In fact, 
many cocks crow three times during the 
night: soon after midnight, again at two, 
and on a large scale at four, when laborers 
are starting to work. 

BfRDS IN Tim UCHT OF 
ANCIENT LAW 

Bird sanctuaries, like the one at Oyster 
Bay honoring 'Hicodore Roosevelt, impress 
tis as humanitaiian devices typical of our 
America. Yet. as long ago a$ the formula' 
tion of the Dculcronomic Code, a bird- 
conservation edict was formulated. For ex¬ 
ample, no mother-bird could be taken 
while she was sitting on eggs or on her 
young, although her brood might be car¬ 
ried off (Dcut* 7). I'o ornithologists 
tins seems inconststCTit. 

\Eoses himself appears to have had clear 
Ideas about "clean* and "unclean*' birds 
(edible and inedible groups), 

'CLEAN” AND "UNCLEAN" BIRDS 

For Israel's physical w'dfarc, which w'as 
always a matter of primary concern to the 
lawgiver, Moses taugiit the people not to 
cat eagle, ospray* glcde, falcon, ostrich, 
kite, sea mew', owl, pelican, vnlturc* cor- 
monmL stork, heron, hooi^, or hat 
(Dcut* 14111-18)* He considered them 
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unclean and not fit for food. Robert C. 
Murphvj noted oniilhologist of the AmGr- 
iean Nfuscum of Natural History who has 
given ^■aluable suggestions for our present 
section, calls attentiod to the fact that 
"eagle" probably should be translated 
"vulture,'^ related to the lammcrgeief. 
"True eagles of the Old World,” he sav'^i 
"do not cat carrion. On the other haud^ 
Old World vultures are closely related to 
eagles and arc quite unlike our American 
vTilhires which belong to another order.” 
He adds. "I do not know why bats were 
classed as unclean, but certainly not on the 
grounds that tlicv were scavengers. There 
□re no vampire oats in tliat part of the 
world and all the biblical species of bats 
must have been insect eaters.” 

Moses bad not lived in Egypt without 
absorbing Nile Valley superstibons which 
honored to the point of deification such 
birds as the falcon and the hoopoe. Moses 
must have seen numerous bird hieroghphs 
on stele and obelisk. In the Delta of the 
Nile he had learned to protect the sacred 
ibis, tlie rebted heron, the gulh and the 
hoopoCj lest he interfere with the passage 
of some mortal's soul to its eternal home. 
Egyptians venerated the latter bird be¬ 
cause they' felt it eavesdropped on their 
secrets and would reveal tlicim. Hence our 
phrase, "a little bird told me." 

He also taught a ceremonial use of two 
birds in treatment of lepers. One was killed 
and the other dipped in its blood, together 
with cedar, hyssop^ and scarlet matter. The 
afflicted person was seven times sprinkled 
with blood spattered by the wings of the 
living bird, after which tlic little creature 
was set free in an open field {Lev* 14; 1-7). 

Possibly storks were "unclean" because 
tlicy fed on earthy snakes* 

Yet even unclean eagles were accredited 
with several desirable traits* The greatest 
compliment paid them was by the author 
of Ex* 19^4, who pictured Jehovah carrj'- 
ing Israel trough tlic wilderness as an 
eagle carries its young, bearing it safely 
over vast distances. Such bird transport 
had doubtless been svatched many times 
by Moses and his people in deserts of 
Sinai and Zin. Also, the great recuperative 
powers of the eagle arc suggested by the 
Psalmist: "thy youth is rented like the 
eagle" (io3;5)i*And its terriEic speed de¬ 


scribes the gait of David and Jonathan, 
who were "swifter than eagles" {II Sam. 
] 1^5) and "stronger than lions." The ob¬ 
servant face of a,n eagle featured the 
cherubim in the vision of Ezekiel (1:4, 
10)* /ks he sat among captives by the river 
Chebar in Babylonia, the four cherubim 
came in "a stonny wind * . * out of the 
north*" 

Writers of Scripture knew intimately 
the um's of birds, even Uieir tendency to 
baldncK (Mk, But we must trans¬ 

late the bald bird of Mie, 1116 as "vul¬ 
ture," not "eagle." The latter does not 
tend to be bald. Heic ate a few allusions 
to eagles: 

^'from the end of the earth, as the eagle 
flielh" {Dcut, ^349} 

"/Vs an eagle that stirreth up her nest* 
ITiat duttereth over her young” 

(Dcut* 3^:11) 

"riches certainly make themselves wings* 
Like an eagle that flkth toward heaven” 
(Prov* 23:3) 

"Tilere are three things which are too 
wondcTfiiil for me* 

Yea, four which I know not: 

'flic way of an eagle in the air; 

'nre viay of a serpnent upon a rock; 

Tlic way of a ship in the midst of Uie 
sea; 

And tlie waiy of a man with a maiden" 

(Prov. 30:18, 19) 

For eagles in the Ctaeoo-Roman world, 
see page 329. 

V/VRJETIES OF BIRDS IN 
PALESTINE 


BIRD WISDOM OF WRJ'rivRS OF 

semnuRE 

Bible pages offer detailed glimpses of 
many varieties of birds* Some 300 species 
have been found in Uiis small bnd the 
ske of the state of New Jersey, and* of 
these, hvcnty'Six are unique ihcfC. .As 
Frank M. Chapman points out m Bfrefs 
and Man, about twcnt)'-£vc of the laigei 
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species are mentioned in the Bible by 
ii4ine. Songsters arc not ntimctous> except 
lor the brief springtime choir of larbs, 
nightingales, cuckoos, linchcSi twittering 
blackbirds, and swallows. 

In northeastern Transjordan todayv birds 
arc so abundant that beauty-loving archae¬ 
ologists who go Uicre to investigate Bronze 
Age town sites halt to watch living birds. 
Partridges are so plentiful in eastern Pales¬ 
tine now that game-loving scientists get a 
score with cv'cry" shot. 

We arc impressed by the omithologv' of 
several Old Testament vvriters. No finer 
piece of bird lore has cv'Cr been penned 
than Job's lines describing the habits of 
the ostrich (59:1 3,-18)^ the wisdom of the 
hawk (59^26), and the vulture (vvTongly 
translated "eagle'*) teaching her joung to 
suck tlie blood of victims slain on battle¬ 
fields (59130). 'I’hesc observations of )ob 
arc part of his inspired nature chapters 
(28-41) which, for descriptive portrayals 
of animals and the world they inhabit, 
have never been equaled in the htcraturc 
of any people. 

Dav/d, whose roamings over Judaean 
hills near Bethlehem and through danger¬ 
ous mountain passes south toward Gaza 
brought him close-ups of bird life, worked 
facile allusions to them into several Psalms, 
In the eleventh, he compares the soni, 
seeking refuge from its enemies and find¬ 
ing it in Jehovah, to a bird winging lo the 
mountain to escape the bent bow and the 
ready arrow on a taut string aimed ac¬ 
curately by night hunters- 

"^'es, Bible wtilers knew their birds. 
Most of their observations still stand the 
scrutiny of ornithologists. Moreover, they 
taught that "the birds of the heavens were 
under the feet of the Creator” (Ps. SiS), 
for it was He who fashioned '‘'every winged 
bird,” providing suitable food for each, 
sending storks to the tall cedars of Lebanon 
to roost against the upright needles of the 
flat boudis 6,000 ft* abov'C the Mediter¬ 
ranean (Ezek. 31:6)* and teaching pigeons 
to loost near the homes of men.. 

DOMESTIC BIRDS 
"Fatted Fowls" 

Chickens as such arc not mentioned in 
the Old Testament, imlcsfi include 


them in the "fatted fowls" prepared for 
Solomon’s luxury'-loving palace tables. 
Daily consumption included countless 
game birds, ten fat oxen, tw'cnty oxen, '"out 
of tlie pasture." a hundred sheep, not to 
mention gazelks and roebucks, Ints same 
"unrationed" sen'ing of kitted fowls was 
observed bv Ncliemiab when he was cup¬ 
bearer in the ijhushan palace of Artaxerxes 
the Persian. Mlien he came back lo Jeru¬ 
salem lo repair the city walls, he enter¬ 
tained at his own table, financed inde¬ 
pendently of the Persian gov'cmor, as nranv 
05 150 guests—Jews and deputies, as well 
35 foreign visitors—to whom he dished out 
fatted fowls pnqjared according to his own 
favorite recipe, besides oxie ox per day 
and "six choice sheep" (Neh. 5:18), 

Domestic fowls in a Naiiarelh inn Vfird 
appear in illustration 184. 

According lo .■'Vlcxander Wctmoic of the 
Smithsonian Institution, Egypt knew do¬ 
mestic ''common fowls” b>' 4400 b.C-* and 
geese as early a$ 3700 b.c., when frescoes 
were being painted at Mcldoum indica- 
ling a red-breasted and a white-breasted 
variety* 

Some authorities believe diat chickens 
were: first raised in Bunna, from wEich 
traders shipped them via the Red Sea into 
Palestine and the west. China claims to 
have introduced them to lier people by 
1400 B.c* In Solomon’s time, peahens and 
peacocks were imported by bis "navy of 
Tarsbish/' which came to port once every' 
three years with cargoes of apes, ivory, and 
precious birds. Included among these wxre 
peacocks, creatures which were as orna¬ 
mental to the cedar-trimmed palaces of 
Solomon as they arc today on the lawns of 
Warvt'ick Castle where they preen tJicii 
m'-dotted Irairis of feathers, llifey' prob- 
atly astonished the Queen of Sheba on hci 
memorable trip from Arabia to Jerusalem, 
and their tongues may have been an in¬ 
gredient in the entree served her at state 
banquets* 

Doves a-xd Piceoss 

Among the animals of the poorest Pales¬ 
tinian homes in Bible times were dove$ 
and pigeons. The hilUide house of Jesus 
at Nazareth sheltered in its walls, under its 
stairs, or in clay pots on its roof nests of 
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tlicsc gray and white binls^ Perhaps his 
tnemoiy' of these home birds helped rouse 
‘he imlignabion of Jesus as he saw money¬ 
changers and hawkers disposing illegally of 
animals intended for sacrifices. Uc was re¬ 
minded of how Mary had brought a pair 
of her own turtledoves or young |Mgeons as 
she and Joseph came up to Jerusalem in 
his iufanq% to make tlicir ceremonial of¬ 
fering at the gleaming Temple (Lcv\ 

Doves and pigeons arc not always easy 
to distinguish. Both belong to the Colum- 
bfdae family. Moses noted marked diSer- 
enccs between them and iLstcd tliem 
separately. 

Commenting on pigeon and dove. In a 
letter to the autliors, Robert C. Murphy 
notes: "Nobody has c\er yet succeeded in 
inakiug a giood ornithological distinction 
between the tenns 'pigeon' and 'dove,* 
because in their roots these arc e^acE 
synonyms. In practice we sometimes s^seak 
of the larger forms as pigeons and the 
smallcE as doves, but there is no coO’ 
sistency in tins, Tlie British, for example, 
nearly alvi-ays say ring dove, stock dove, 
and rock dove for the three largest species 
of their islands and of western Europe. I 
doubt very' niucli w'hcther tlie biblical 
translators had any distinction in mind, 
and it is not unlikely tliat only a single 
Hebrew' and a single Greek word appears 
in the original text."* 

From the begiiiuing of Bible history, 
doves iiave been used as messengers (Geu. 

Pigeons have been called the 
''special-delivery' sersicc of the Middle 
East/' Doves certainly proved more sue- 
Ccssftil Elian the raven of tlic ark story, 
which found so much to feed upon when 
it was sent out from the flood^taycd craft 
that it never did return. Hie dove bearing 
the olive twig proved a messenger of hope. 
But the ugly raven may ha^'C redeemed the 
tfputation of its kind in the ministry to 
hungry Elijah at the Brook Cherith, unless 
these ministering ravens {I Kings 17:4-6) 
were a tribe of w'jldemess inen, as some 
scholars believe. 

In fertility' culls practiced for centuries 
in every land w'hcre the Bible was develop¬ 
ing, the dove was a favorite si-mboL orna¬ 
menting temple and statues of Astarte, 
Venus, and many a sensuous goddess of 


the earth. Illustration a^S, showing doves 
flying frnm the windows of a Canaanite 
Ashtaroth shrine at Beth-shan (i^th cen¬ 
tury B.Cr) on the Plain of Jezreel at the 
Jordan Valley entrance, suggests Isaiah's 
phrase about doves "to their windows" 
{60:8). although ornithologists translate 
as "pigeons'* these cole-seeking birds. 

Jesus paid doves their greatest compli¬ 
ment when he urged his disciples to be as 
wise as serpents but as "harmless as doves" 
(Matt. 10:16). Perhaps, as he sat teaching 
on a Galilean mountainside, the crowds 
could see doves fluttering above some 
peasant’s home, even as they could see 
scipe-nts pulling tlicmselvcs through the 
stony Gelds. 

$P.\.anO\V3 .U^D SviWLLOW'S 

Tlie sparrow and the swallow' arc an¬ 
other little domestic pair honored in 
Scripture. Tliey' need no greater praise than 
that of liaving fumished the Psalmist with 
a symbol of Israel’s restless longing to wor¬ 
ship in the Temple, whose altars provide 
for tlie sparrow' a house and for the swallow 
"a nest for herself, where she may lay her 
young" (Ps. 84:5). 

One of our most beautiful experiences 
in sci'cral summers of Palestine travel bore 
out the accuracy of the Psalmist's observa¬ 
tion about swallows and sparrows: they 
nest in towers of worship centers and 
about die very altars, wliieh are easily 
accessible through ci'cr-opK-Ti doors. We 
had gone up into the bclfn' of the Church 
of tlie Nativity at Bethlehem to photo¬ 
graph the Field of the Shepherds framed 
by the Creek bells in this ancient basilica, 
begun by Constantine and Queen Helena 
in the fourth century A.n. Just as we were 
about to snap the pichire, a ncr^'ous 
mother-sparrow' whose nest was up among 
the Bethlehem bells hopped onto the 
rope, as if sLie were about to sound an 
alarm against the imaders. She had priority 
rights there, she insisted. But the result 
of her niotlterly alert is the remarkable 
illustratiQn iSg:, We might have waited 
vainly, far years, to pose such □ shot. Rob¬ 
ert Murphy, looking at this picture, is m- 
clincd to classify' our bird as Passer do>- 
mcstjcos biblFcus, the Palestinian house 
sparrow. 
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GAME BIRDS 

MtTKODs 

Ancient Falestiniiins were not so much 
interested in hunting as were AssjTiaiis and 
Eg]»^tii]iis. However, thej," did go in for 
ftnvUng sniali birds. Job lectinis four ways 
of trapping (i 3 : 8 -io): snares, nooses, nets, 
and concealed traps, Somctiines fowlers 
hung cages of songbirds on trees daubed 
with bird lime, w-hilc they Uiemselves W 
concealed awaiting the snared prize, A 
snare was merely a tmp made witii noose- 
cords. 

This wny of fowling birds provided 
many images to Bible w^riters, who felt 
^‘cords of Sheol” and "^sirareS of death” 
round about them (Ps. ^V'^ck^.■d 

men were ^‘snared in the worh of their 
own hands” [Ps, and nations were 

taken captive in nets Uic}' had laid to snare 
others (Ps. DaiHd, advising men to 

flee to Jchovali for refuge, as birds flv to 
mountains to escape hunters, warned them 
that Jehovah would “nin snares” iJi>on 
malicious plotters [Fs. Jesus ad¬ 

monished worldly Jcnisalenrites against 
fudgiiients of Jehovah which would come 
as suddenly as snares closing about birds 
(I.iihc Ibis picture he well knew 

from Psalm 91 memorized hi his boyhood: 
"God . . . will deliver thee from the snare 
of the fowler, . . , He mil costr thee with 
hU pinions.” 

PaATIlIDCES 

Hunting of these mountain birds is 
alluded to by David, addressing King Saul 
(I Sam, id:20). Tfiis shepherd of BcthlC' 
hem had liunted partridges and lasted their 
delicious eggs, for he knew where their 
nests w^re hidden, low in tufts of grass. 

Jcremiali, prophet of highland Judaea, 
was familiar with the custom of the sweet- 
voiced mother partridges who ffilhered 
about tJicm the confused fledglings of 
neighbors’ broods (17:11). 

QuAIlJS 

Quails, together with pigeons and par- 
bridges, were always ‘'elcan” food among 
Hebrews. The famons quail tiatrative of 
Lx. 16 (see p, 360) is verified by Nfajor 
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C. S. Jarvis, one-timc militan'^ governor of 
Sinai, who watched the unfailing autumn 
migrations of these birds coming from 
com fields of Rumania. Hungry, and 
southern Russia across the Meditemincan 
to Africa. Hcasy with fat, the rw^crcon- 
sumption of which broueht ill cEcets to 
gormand't'xiles during the Excwjns, the 
quails fall exhausted today in great quanti¬ 
ties on the shore near Bardawtl Lake and 
oil the border of Rgj'pt at the southeast 
comet of llie Inner Sea. 'Hiis natural 

f ihcnomenon led Jarvis to put in his case 
or a northern Mount Sinai, at Gebel 
Hellal, instead of the traditional site in 
nigged southern Sinai Peninsula. 

Sinai Arabs today and those living along 
the coast feel that Allah sends these rich 
birds for their food. Tliey^ have two ways 
of trappin| ihem: by a large "trammel 
net,” says ^ar^ls, Stretched bttAveen 12-ft. 
poles; and by a hand net i yd, square, 
drawTi like a sack over a bush w^hcre weary 
quails arc likely to rest. 

From Sinai alone, as many as ^o,ooo 
quails per day are exported to the tables of 
France, Ital), and England in normal 
times. Little wonder tliat the government 
of Egv'pt has enacted rcstrietions to preven t 
extinction of these choice game birds which 
have blessed their land for more tlian 3,500 
years. Nets may not be placed dose to the 
shores where the arriving birds land, or 
within the area twent)'-five miles cast of 
Fort Said, 

WILDERNESS AND \VASTE-L\ND BIRDS 

Authors of our Bible knew well the va$t 
waste sites of vanished cities which once 
ruled the w^orld. In some of these, Isaiah, 
Job, and Zephaniah had heard, or vividly 
imagined, the terrifying Cries of birds 
haunting aw'csomc shamoles—places whose 
utter deinolirion by war and earthquake 
and pestilcneC really antici^ted the blitzed 
areas of a "civilization' which came 
twcnly-fii e centuries later. 

Isaiah, foretelling the fall of mighty 
Babylon wliose merchants had gripped 
w^orfd trade, said that its elaborate palaces 
would be reduced to mere hide-outs for tlic 
osfrjch (34:13), and for the tamfeathcied 
bittern, with ib wailing, night-rending 
boom liiiing from deep marshy waters* 
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Zcpliankh used the same figure to portray 
the desolation of NinCTeh, v^hosc proud 
capitals would tumble to the ground and 
be stepped over hy pelicans, bittems, and 
^'all me beasts of the nations/’ while 
passers-by hissed at the sight (2 :14, 15 )* 

Da\id, in a despondent mood^ compared 
himself in old age with a homely pelican 
(Fs. io 2;6). Tlic designers of early Chris^ 
tian iconography were not good ornitholo¬ 
gists when they suggested the crablciii of 
the pdiean ^'fceding the young by blood 
from its own breast, as. Christ nourishes 
the Church ndth his blood.” For, say-s 
Robert C. Murphy, “there is no tnith in 
the legend. Tlie story' arusc because the 
LCT'antinc pelican has, at the breeding 
season, a red nail or hook at the tip of its 
bill; and when the bird stands wath bill 
pressed against its breast, it gis’es the fanci¬ 
ful appcanince of having tom its oum skin, 
50 that the blood dyes Its fcatlicrs." 

And If v,c would follow further the 
thought of Scripture winters about wilder¬ 
ness and w’astc-land birds, wc must in¬ 
clude all the mils—Utile owls, great owls, 
and the homed ones. David and all tine 
open-air-mlndcd sccis of Israel, who walked 
in the moonlight through tlieir significant 
country, knew well the hoots of owb. Isaiah 
featurt-d tlicsc birds, togctlier with evil 
kites, Avolvcs, [ackals, and goats, in his 
picture of mined Babylon, 

Greeks thought better of owls, as we 
shall sec (p. 3=9) ■ Tliey made these birds 
companions of tlie wise Athena, cv'cn as 
they associated the eagle w'ith Zeus and the 
peacock with llcra. 

PALESTINE AS A BIRD- 
MiGR.'V7'fON PATH 

The naiTOVi' land bridge connecting 
African Egypt with hinterlands of Asia 
Minor and valleys of Mesopotamia lias been 
useful, since prehistoric times, to birds 
and to men moving on to restless con¬ 
quests. Storks have long been Mpular 
migrant birds. Their name in Hebrew, 
hasidah, meaning ^'kindness,” conics from 
tlie beautiful family life among these 
w'hite, high-standing birds, 'rhe mother- 
stork cares gently mr her young. She is 
mated with her partner for life and helps 
him repair their nest when they fly back 
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to tbeir home among the giant cedars of 
Lebanon, Ever since early Bible times, 
storks have been migrating from inner 
Africa across the Red tarrying in Pales¬ 
tine to feed 00 small vv’pter aninrnU along 
the deep Iordan Valley and the Sea of 
Galilee before flying on to Europe. Jere¬ 
miah (8:7) referred to the eannlness of 
the stork in knowing “her appointed 
times/' We ivonder if he ever had the thrill 
of seeing tlicsc graceful birds flying out 
from the green cedars toward the blue 
Mediterranean, 

An enjoyable account of birds in the 
“Jordan migration corridor” appears in 
Dmvn the Jordan in a Canoe, by the Rev, 
R. J, E. Buggis. He indicates tlic preference 
of birds for Uiis Stretch of 200 miles, where 
fresh water is available and insect life is 
plentiful, tn contrast to the Mediterranean 
course. He claims that forti^-fivc species use 
the corridor bctw’cen tlic Dead Sea, whose 
lonely shorics encourage birds, to the Lake 
Huleh section at tlic source of tlic Jordan, 
where more than loa species live, including 
waterfowls, storks, cormorants, pcHcans, 
buzzards^ herons, and kingfishers. He states 
diat twenty'-tliree sorts of birds are peculiar 
to the Jordan Valley. Among these are two 
owls, a dove, a starling, a tlimiih, two 
larks, a martin, the striolatcd bunting, and 
six warblers, 

Swailotvs, also, are migratory birds in 
Bible lands. Flocks numbering as few as 
tliirti' to fifty fly across to Africa from 
nortliern Euro^>c as soon as cold weather 
begins; tlicsc are wise hleditcrranean 
travelers. 

'Ihe appearance of cranes and immigrant 
doves from Upper Egypt was welcome to 
people of Bible lands each spring. European 
herons—blue, white, brow'n—came each 
autumn to tlie Jordan Valley, seeking mild 
winters among Sweet marsh grasses. Emil 
Ludwig, in The JVlcditerranear], queries 
whether the sea acts as a haTricr or a bridge. 
He notes how the birds of passage use 
every bit of projecting earth between 
Siberia and Egypt to help them on their 
way, 

BIRDS LV EGYPT 

Omitliology of Egypt nei'tals a sinillarityi' 
between birds of the maishy Nile Delta 
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snd Valley and those of Palcstmc's lahe 
lands disciisstd above, Egyptians Icn-cd to 
go duck'hundng; en hmillc m their tangled 
papvmjs marshes^ as ne see in the lively 
painting by H. Hcrgct, reproduced iri 
the National Geographic Magazine, Octo¬ 
ber, 1941. \V*hiie smail herons are held 
as deeoj'S by his little boy, the father hurls 
wooden boomerangs at the helpless ducks 
stirting up from the papvTiis fringe along 
the river. Mother sits in the reed beat hold¬ 
ing tlie spare boomerangs and keeps an 
eye on small sister, gathering ivatcr lilies 
from the marsh. 

REUGTOUS ROLES 

Birds play'^ed a major role in the religious 
symbolism of mighty Egyph ''Hie chief 
dcityv Ra the sun-god:, had as a son Homs, 
the fakon or sparrotv'-hawk, a well-knowTi 
member, along witli Isis and Osiris, of the 
Nile trinity. Just as the goddess Mather 
took the earthly form of a cow, and just 
as the Memphite Apis ^^-as depicted as a 
bull, so Homs, the hawk divinity^ was 
revered by Several important cities of 
Egypt. Tlie sun-god himself often took the 
shape of the wtsc-cyed hawk, suri’cjiiig 
everything on earth. The giant solar disc 
on his head resembles the t^cctric magnify'- 
ing mirror on the bead of a modem throat 
specialist. In jewelry, Homs was a favorite 
emblem jsee pectoral, 149). Feasants be- 
liev-ed that the glorious sun, on w'hieh tbdr 
very life depended, must be a falcon fiying 
across tlic sky from cast to west. In bis 
aspect as sun-god, the falcon Homs, "son 
of the sun/* cscrcised w'ide influence over 
leiigiDus concepts of neighboring Hebrew' 
people, whose prophets spoke of ''the sun 
of righteousness, with healing in his 
wiijgs*'r the late James f 1 . Breosti^ pointed 
out this fact in The Dawn of Coijscjence. 

'Hie goddess Mut of Tliebes w-as repre¬ 
sented in art by a \,'uiturc. 

Four Hebrew' Psalms refer to lidng '‘iu 
the shadow' of tbe wings uf fbc Almighty’' 
^6:7; Palestinian 

artists, fosmoriing is'ory |jancls for chairs 
in the palace of Israel at ikunaria, carv'cd 
designs of tliiC righteous son-god of Egypt. 
Wc wonder whetlier tlie W'inged cieahires 
known to Isaiah as ehcmbini may have 
been a carry'-gver from the mystical, winged 
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symbols seen by Hebrews during thcii 
dreary sojourn in Egypt and remembered 
dos^'n to the time of the proplicts. Job, as 
keen-eyed ,15 a h awk himself, set dow n 
clearly the chief trait of the sacred falcon: 
his bulging eve, behold ing the world, yet 
fails to plumb tbe mineral wealth tucked 
into deep mines by tJjc generous care of 
Jehcnuli ( fob 1^:71. 

All of us who have watched the pm- 
pbyla^cis of the hot Egyptian sun and its 
brrost to the several animal crops of tlic 
watery' fields can understand why the sun- 
cTfjwned Morus-hawk was so ini porta ut a 
national god. 

Seeking svmbols to express their domi¬ 
nant bcTicf in imniortaht)', Egyptians 
lancied tlieir king, Ptpi, for instance, 
ascending to the sky with the bice of a 
hawk and wings of a goose. In the Field of 
Offerings, to which this pharaoh ascended, 
the Imperishable Stars nciv like mvaJlcnvs, 
said Brcastal. Tw'o female vultures with 
flowing locks and dangling breasts attended 
the ascending Pepi as nursing mothers. 

A'nJturci under the name netheb were 
sacred to the cominercial city of Eileitbias- 
polis. And the storklikc ibis was for Egyp¬ 
tians the embodiment of the god Tlioth. 
As we have indicated, Moses respected die 
ibis and forbade its killing. 

Rccogntring jn soiiritig birds pow'crs 
lugher than their own cv'cry-day actiriries, 
ancient Egj'ptians pictured the soul of a 
departing human life a$ a little bird-man, 
the ba. On many a wooden mummy case 
wc have seen the ha with a woman's or a 
man*s head and with human arms uplifted 
in adoration of a giant falcon balancing 
the sun-disc on his feathered head. Some 
of die finest animal depictions out of 
ancient Egypt W'cre in tiie form of such per- 
feedy poised falcons. 

In the royal regalia of King Tut-ankh- 
amun in the E^ptian Muscuni at Cairo, 
w'c ha^c seen the young ruler's reverence 
for the Mil him, worn on Iris headdress 
tw-ined \Mth a imbrj (ill ns. 154). These two 
animals formed the emblem of Upper and 
Lcmcr Eej'pt, united under one ruler. Kcli- 
oous beliefs and jeweler's art were ever 
blended here. And into the realm of public 
satiitation deified birds stepped- Ear the 
coimnon nulturc knowTi as ’'Plinraoh's 
chicken" was so important in garbage dU- 
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posal that one king established a death 
penalty for anyone killing tliis unsavory 
oird. 

The ostrich apparently had no religious 
significance in Egspt, but it was important 
in the standard or Using. For at court in 
this hot climate, huge ccrcmonul ostrich 
fans, whose handles were cos'crcd with gold 
reliefs of ostneh-hunting parties, were 
popular. 'Fhe ostrich fan of Eighteenth 
DsTiasty Tut-ankh-amun is one of the 
miracles prcsers’od in his ros-al tomb for 
more than thirty centuries. It was remos'cd 
to the museum without disintegration of 
its delicate fibers and it was later gently 
hidden away for the duration of a w’ar more 
widespread than the conquering mind of 
Eg>’ptians es'cr dreamed possible. 

Inc blending of religion and culture 
brought birds onto deep-cut obelisks. At 
Heliopolis, for c.xamplc, we have seen ses'- 
cral hawk hicrogl)'phs relating the talc of 
Senwosret I, “son of the sun, the golden 
Ilorus, living fores’cr*’—the Senusert who 
erected this obelisk to stand in front of the 
Temple of the Sun. 

Pictographs of birds in Egyptian hiero* 
gKphic w'riting stood for our letters, a, w, 
ana m, for example. 

Seals, or cartouches, of se\'cral of the 
greatest pharaohs incorporate a falcon or 
an ibis. 


IN DELT.\ GARDENS 

lire exotic Zoological Cardens at Cezira, 
suburb of Cairo on tlic cast bank of the 
Nile, have delighted our eyes and enabled 
US to see many of the brilliant birds whose 
family trees go back to ancient rimes. And 
csen more los’cly than these confined birds, 
including pink flamingos, arc graceful 
white herons stepping daintily among the 
slender green blades in rice fields ot the 
Delta, flushed pink w'ith sunset. 

Everyone who experiences the luxury of 
traveling 1,000 miles up the Nile in a 
houseb^t sees most of the birds familiar 
to Egyptians on the wide, muddy Nile in 
the era when I Icbrcw slaves were toiling in 
gardens and fields. The top-hca\y pelican, 
dipping his meals from ^e stream; the 
top-knotted hoopoes; the imperturbable 
kingfishers; flocks of wild geese flsing into 
a sunset behind a fringe of tail palms; 
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saucy sparrows and wagtails perching on 
masts and decks of feluccas—these arc the 
ageless pageant of Egspt’s bird life. Little 
wonder that owners of gardened villas 
along the Nile kept bright peb caged near 
their lotus-columned courbards. 

And south of Egspt tlierc were colorful 
African birds referred to by the Hebrew 
prophet Isaiah, who spoke of “the land 
of the rustling of wings, which is bcs'ond 
the rivers of Ethiopia" (i8;i). He had 
probably heard of the marvelous beauty 
of these birds of equatorial cast Africa, 
from traders plving along the Red Sea 
coast and bringing their wares and their 
ideas into limit^ Palestine. In fact, Isaiah, 
in his very next verse after the bird com¬ 
ment, mentions boats—papyrus vessels, 
carrying “ambassadors by the sea" to far- 
off countries (18:2). 

THE GRAECO-ROMAN WORLD 
ASD ITS BIRDS 

Creeks and Romans alike venerated any 
bird which nested near a temple. 

IN AUGURY 

The main interest for Romans in bird: 
lay in their auguring future CNcnb satisfac¬ 
torily. ITic determining of auspiciousness for 
state undertakings or military expeditions 
in Rome and Athens was conducted by 
augurs appointed for life. The adsicc of 
these men, after they had meticulously ob- 
seised details of bird flights across a gisun 
area of the sky or had noted their manner 
of feeding, might not legally be disre¬ 
garded. For prior to the fourth century 
B.c. and up until the fourth century a.d., 
reading the will of the gods by bird augury 
was popular. In Rome, signs seen left of 
the nooded augur on his hilltop were 
favorable; those on his right W'crc ominous. 
In Greece, the directions were ro'crscd for 
good and cs'il. An augur held in his hands, 
actually, the destinies of empires and their 
gullible people. Even election boards con¬ 
sulted the augurs. Julius Caesar and 
.Augustus would not move a step without 
their consultation. Augurs' signs were 
called "auspices.” Hence our phrases, 
"auspicious” occasion and "favoraDlc aus¬ 
pices." 
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BIRDS ANT) CR\ECX) ROM.AN BANQUET 
T.ABLES 

Like people of Palestine and Bab)’lonia, 
Romans and Greeks gormandized on 
“fatted fowl/' including swans, geese, and 
ducks. Peacocks—especially their brains 
and tongues—made delicious entries. 

Birds in cages made popular banquet 
decorations. As pets, many species were 
knowm in early times. Creeks of the fifth 
century b.c. had already been introdueed 
by the satirizing comedies of the play¬ 
wright, Aristophanes, *0 nightingales, 
jackdaws, eagles, peacocks, and a host of 
other feathered creatures strutting a^ut 
in caricature of their fanriliar friends, 'Hre 
Stork comedy was especially popular. 
“Bird-writers’* probably leaned heavily on 
the ornithology of Aristotle, whose obla¬ 
tions on bird life were perhaps 60 per cent 
correct—not a bad record, for a scientist 
Using in the era of the Hebrew Nchemiah. 

Romans included in tlicir gab proces¬ 
sionals rare talking birds brought from 
far-flung conquests by triumphant generals. 
These “circus” parades, popubr through¬ 
out the Graeco-Roman w'orld from .\lcx- 
andrb to Rome and Jerash, and e>en to 
Athens and Jerusalem, delighted the am¬ 
ple citizens who knew no other recreations 
than those provided by the state. It tickled 
their fancy when th^ saw fluff)’, s>^ift- 
footed ostriches drawng chariots through 
their streets to amphitheater or arena. 

BIRDS ON COINS ANT) SEALS 

Our best pictures of Graeco-Roman 
birds are in such mosaics as we have already 
described (see p. 320) and on silver coins. 
Greeks so closely identified tlicir goddess 
Athena with the owl that as early as c.500 
B.c. their Attic drachms and tctradrachms 
carried brge-c)’cd owls, together uath 
berried spras’s of the olive. The btter had 
been spcciaUy created by Athena, they 
said, as her gift to the “violet-croumcd 
cit)'.” Similarly, a storm-loi'ing eagle, 
special messenger of lightning-loving Jo\'c, 
appears on silver staters of the city of Elis 
in western Greece, from the fifth through 
the second century’ b.c. Some of these 
depict graphically the shaggy head of the 
eagle; some, the eagle rending a hate; 


others, eagles with extended wings or with 
pinions folded in repose. 'ITicse ancient 
numismatic eagles compare favorably with 
those on American halr-dolbrs today. 

Egyptian Ptolemies stamped a storm 
eagle on coins of 516 b.c. 

flying dove is beautifully stamped 
on silver staters minted in the fourtli cen¬ 
tury b.c. by the Dorbn Greek city of 
Sicyon, rival of Sparta, in the state of 
Argolis. To Greeks, the dow symbolized 
.A^rodite, goddess of lose throughout the 
Nlcditcrrancan w’orld. Doves also played a 
role in the oracles of Jupiter. According to 
a myth, two bbek doves flew from Egyp- 
tbn lTicbcs; one lighted in an oak grove 
at Dodona in Epirus, indicating that a 
place of prophesy'ing should there be es¬ 
tablished; the other flew to Ammon in tlie 
Oasis of Lib\a for simibr oracubr purpose. 

On intaefio seals cut in gems, Greeks 
bring in the isbnd of Melos c.6oo b.c. 
car\^ with consummate art, a bird carry’- 
ing a snake, to symbolize the triumph of 
powers of the air over the mcnbl sordid¬ 
ness of earthly creatures. A superb example 
of the Greek, Roman, and Etruscan flair 
for gem-seals is now housed in the Metro¬ 
polian .Museum of Art, which opened to 
the public btc in IQ42 the Evans and the 
Beatty collections of ancient gems. For ex¬ 
ample, quails are incised in camclians in 
tlic Graeco-Roman period of c.^eo b.c., 
and delicate herons are cut in all-sih’cr seal 
rings of this same period. 'Ilicsc herons, 
poised on one leg, demand admiration for 
their designers. 

But, of course, the consummate art bird 
of Greece was the stately eagle caned by 
the master Pliidbs in the most famous 
statue of the golden age of Greece—Olym¬ 
pian Zeus in ivory’ and gold, enthroned 
superbly. 

MESOPOTAMIAN BIRDS 

Assyrians and Babylonians indicated in 
their art a lively interest in mighty birds 
of prey’, by which they syuiboHzcd their 
dcs'ouring of small ndghbor nations as 
Nazi Gennany devoured Holland, Bel¬ 
gium, Czechoslos-akia and other victims 
thousands of years later. People of Pales¬ 
tine regarded their oppressors as preying 
birds. Ezekiel, for example, referred to the 
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king of Bab>’lon as a “great eagle” with 
powerful win^ and “long pinions, full of 
rcathers, w'hich had divers colors”—an 
eagle whirring to carry off the young twigs 
of the cedars of Lebanon to “a city of 
merchants” (17:2-4). 

'ITic doublc-ncadcd eagle, claims Sartcll 
Prentice in The Voices of the Cathedral, 
was an emblem of Lagash, ancient Baby¬ 
lonian cit\*. It was also a helper of the 
Mesopotamian hero, Cilgamesh, who sub¬ 
dued monsters in most andent lore, e\'cn 
as St. George in bter Mediterranean 
legends. We nave in our personal collec¬ 
tion a Babylonian c\iinder-seal from c.1600 
B.C., in whose design an eagle is incised, 
toTCthcr with a star and a serpent. 

Even clumsy bulk and lions were given 
wings in Assj'rian art, as thej’ graced palace 
stairways or decorated rooms on blue- 
glazed tile panels. They looked like four- 
legged beasts of prey, about to swoop on 
Ihdr loot. Ass>Tian artists thcmsches were 
not always sure whether they were por¬ 
traying smlturcs, hawks, or eagles. 'Indr 
chief concern was to turn out a creature 
unlimited in rapacity and in ability to “go 
places.” 

BIRDS IN E/VRLY CHRISTIAN ART 

.\rtisans of religious art among the first 
Christians who dared pictoriaiize their 
faith at all fashioned sescral bird-symbols 
of the new religion. We go time and again 
to the Roman catacombs of S. Sabastiano 
and of S. CallLvtus near the .-Vppian Way. 


There w'c find on damp walls frescoes 
made in the second and fourth centuries 
A.D., glorifying a peacock as a herald of 
immortality; a dove, symbolic of God’s 
spirit; a pelican, denoting tender care of 
parent for offspring and suggesting the 
nourishing of the Cnurch by Christ; and a 
phoenix, marking tlic renewal of Christian 
energy in spite of dcs'astating discourage¬ 
ments. 

In mcdics'al cathedrals of France, it is 
not unusual to see bitterns carsed as s\m- 
bols of desolate Nineveh; or fabulous 
griffins, half eagle and half lion, guarding 
the sacred treasure^ or dos’cs, denoting 
spiritual aspiration and Christian actirity. 
In the Lyons Cathedral for many centuries 
an eagle featured a certain “Ascension” 
medallion in a jeweled window; the ability 
of this soaring bird to gaze unblindcd at 
the sun was suggested. 

From the age of Constantine on to our 
owTi tlie eagle has in Christian iconography 
stood for John of Patmos, who w’as per¬ 
mitted to gaze through the clouds and 
behold “the Son of man,” whose voice was 
as the sound of “many waters.” The eagle 
also spoke to Christbns of the ascension 
of Jesus, 

Hanging from many a Coptic or 
Armenian cross in Palestine or Deriveen 
the links of lamps in ancient churches of 
the Middle East arc ostrich egra, symbolic 
of the watchful attitude of bo^ male and 
female toward their nest—despite the com¬ 
ment of Job to tlie contrary—and of 
Christ's care for his followers. 


ADDITIONAL BIBLE 
REFERENCES 

“and the heron after its kind” (Dcut. 
14:8) 

“Strong is thy dw'clling-placc. 

And thy nest is set in the rock” 

(Num. 24:21) 

“The wings of the ostrich wave proudly 
... she Icavcth her c^ on the earth, 
.\nd warmeth tlicm in the dust” 

(Job 39:13, 14) 


“though thy nest be set among the stan” 
(Obad. 4) 

“Tlie wind w-as in their wings . . . wings 
like the wings of a stork” (Z^h. 5:9) 

“His cy'cs arc like dov’cs beside tlie water- 
brooks. 

Washed with milk, and 6tly set” 

(Song of Sol. 5:12) 

“Like a ST\’allow or a crane, so did I 
chatter” (Isa. 38:14) 
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“By them the birds of the heavens have 
their habitation; 

They sing among the branches" 

(Ps. 104:12) 

“If I take the wings of the morning, 

And dwell in the uttermost parts of the 
sea; 

Even there shall thy hand lead me” 

(Ps. 139:9, 10) 
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"As a bird that wandercth from her nest, 
So is a man that wandercth from his place” 

(Prov. 27:8) 

“the stork in the heasens knoweth her 
appointed times; and the turtledove and 
the swalloM’ and the crane obserse the 
time of their coming; but my people know 
not tlic law of Jehovah” (Jer. 8:7) 
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SECTION 17 


PROFESSIONS AND TRADES 

Jesus ans^\’ercd them. My Father worketh . . . and I work. 

—^John 5:17 


Introduction 

Attitude of People in Bible Lands to Toil 
The Bible as a Book of Workers 
Sb^ e and Free Labor 
Professions 
Astronomcn 

Phs'sicians. Surgeons, Apothecaries 
Pubh'c Officials 
Religious Leaders 
Prophets 
Priests 

Scribes and Lawsrrs 
Pharisees and So^ducoes 
Rabbis 

Ministen and Teachers 
Engineers 
Trades 
Barbers 
Boat builders 
Building Trades 

Brick-makers and Bricklayers 
Carpenters 


Stonemasons 
Food-producers 
Bakers and Millcn 
Butchers 
Cattle-breeders 
Confectioners 
Fishermen 
Fruit-growen 
Milkmen 

Metal workers and Miners 
Traveling Smiths 
Miners of Copper 
Iron Smelten 
Potten 
Shepherds 

Shoemakers and Leather-workers 
Weavers and Dsers 
Carpet-looming 
Miscclbneous Workers 

Additiorul Bible References 
Biblir^yaphy 


INTRODUCTION 

ATTITUDE OF PEOPLE IN BIBLE L\NDS 

TO l OIL 

The workaday world tunes up early in 
Bible latKls. We have seldom wakened 
without a sense that life is already astir all 
about us, as people take advantage of cool 
hours for hard tasks. We have come awake 
to the cheery rtiythm of men and bo)’5 
hammering in coppersmith stalls of Damas¬ 
cus; or of Watmen crying out at Sidon; or 
of Jerusalem burden-bearers shouHng peo¬ 
ple out of their way as they staggered 
under hampers of grapes. Camel drivers 
have always started tlie giant hulks of their 
soft-coatc'd cara\an moving before day- 
h'ght. At three in the morning, walking out 
to Ccthscmanc, we have been almost 


emshed against the xiillcy wtill by such a 
moving fleet. There is a mother at Tiberias 
who, under our window, seems to have 
been rolling out her large flaps of bread on 
the roof all night. A father is picking up 
his trowel to walk into the next town to 
by a foundation. Girls arc already return¬ 
ing witli dripping w’atcr pots on their 
heads. So it was in Bible times in Bible 
bnds. So it is today, despite moderniza¬ 
tions. 

There b a sense of happy well-being 
about the tasks of morning in the ancient 
East—even though nobody admits a taste 
for labor in these apathetic countries. 
Noon will bring a three-hour siesta. Night 
will sec cessation of tasks. But again when 
“morning cometh," it brings renewed 
encr^'. As the Psalmist said, commenting 
on the rising sun, 
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Man gocth forth unto his work 
And to his bbor until the csctiittg. 

O Jchmah, how nunifold arc thy wtuksl 
In wisdom hast thou made them all: 

'rhe earth is full of thy riches 

-Ps. \0^'.22-2^ 

The Ten Commandnients stressed not 
only resting on the sesenth day but labor¬ 
ing the other six (Ex. 22:12). Nehemiah’s 
wail-building public-works project showed 
what happened when “the people had a 
mind to work” (4:6). Countless arc the 
references to the trades of people’s fingers, 
toiling with flax, cunning in goldsmitli’s 
craft, clever with embroidery. Paul N^-as 
alwa)’S urging men and women to labor 
with their own hands (I Thess. 4:11), 
and thus to avoid the evils that come with 
idleness. Industriousness found its wny 
into one of his key teachings, “We are ... 
created in Christ Jesus for good works” 
(Eph. 2:10). “Workers together with 
him” was the picture which Paul, the tent- 
maker of Corinth, wrote in his second 
letter to his Christian friends in this bu.sy 
city. To Timothy his fellow-toiler in the 
gospel he wTote, ‘‘Present thyself approved 
unto Cod, a workman that needeth not to 
be ashamed.” Tire aualitv of Paul's tent 
cloth at the loom helped him to be exact¬ 
ing in the technique of Christian apostle- 
ship. Paul had no patience with those that 
take “tlie bread of idleness.” 

Jesus through his Parable of Laborers 
(Matt. 20) rebuked unemplovTnent: 
“Why stand ye here all the day idle?” Yet 
the reply of tlic unwanted workers, “Be¬ 
cause no man hath hired us.” touched him 
with sympathy as it docs us. 1 Ic placed the 
blame upon society for allowing such a 
condition to exist. This social responsibility 
of furnishing employment for all physically 
able to work is still with us. 

When Jesus told his helpers that “the 
laborer is worthy of his hire” (Luke 10:7), 
he made his disciples feel tliat in teaching, 
healing, and assisting people without com¬ 
pensation, they were entitled to the food 
which was gbdly given by’ those whom 
they benefit^. Even day laborers who real¬ 
ized their own inefficiency to such an ex¬ 
tent that they did not attempt to drive a 
bargain with employ’ers for both money 
and food knew tlut they were entitled at 
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least to daily bread, no matter how incom¬ 
petent tlicy were at their work. 

THE BIBLE .AS A BOOK OF WORKERS 

The Bible is a record of people at work. 
Its first book emphasizes the vast creative 
pcnonality of God, framing heavens, earth, 
sea, and all that in tlicm is. The curse of 
work cast upon the pair of sinners in a 
Mesopotamian garden did not long re¬ 
main a curse. Came the day when every 
man, w’oman, and child in the communi¬ 
ties pictured in the Bible worked and were 
not too unhappy in their tasks. lie that 
did not work was ncs’cr sure that he would 
cat. Ancient llcbrcsv custom required 
esery boy to learn a trade, to insure him¬ 
self from want and temptation of stealing. 
A rabbinical proverb runs: “He that hath 
a trade in his hands is as a rinesard that 
is fenced.” Hence, Jesus like tKe other 
youths of Nazareth, joined his father at 
the carpenter’s bench and helped support 
the family. I Ic was know-n to neighbon as 
“the carpenter" as well as “the carpenter’s 
son.” Paul, too, was escr thankful to ply 
his trade of weaver, whenever occasion 
necessitated it. He reminded his brothers 
at 'Ilrcssalonica that we did not “cat bread 
for naught at any man’s hands, but in 
bbor and trasail, working night and dav, 
that we might not burden any of you” (11 
Tliess. 3:8). Looms were axaibble e\cry- 
wherc Paul tras’clcd. He could take his 
pbcc before them in any household, doing 
a stint of wearing at whatever strip was 
in process, in return for his entertainment. 
Peter fished when occasion demanded it. 
/And to his old trade he returned after the 
crucifixion of Jesus. Peter’s lodging at 
Joppa with a tanner suggests affiliation 
with fellow’-craftsmcn. Tlie symbols of the 
carpenter’s square for Jude and Thomas in 
Chrisrian iconography, and of the saw for 
James the Less, arc rescaling. Matthew was 
a tax-collector for Rome along the Caper¬ 
naum highway near the Sea of Galilee. 
The Kingdom w’as not bunched by idlers. 
They brought trained energies to its 
spread. 

A degree of surprising efficiency char¬ 
acterized nuny trades in spite of primitive 
tools. This was due to the father-to-son 
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descent of handicrafts and other skills and 
to early organization of guilds or unions. 
There were guilds for c\'eryonc, from the 
baker and banker to the temple musician. 
For the btter there were years at Jerusalem 
when no person was eligible unless his 
father before him had been a staff member. 
'ITrese guilds doclopcd considerable power 
in the community. Workers v^'cre essential. 
Even slaves sometimes resolted, as the 
rebellious Israelite brick-makers did in 
Egjpt before the Exodus. 

SLWE AND FREE L\BOR 

As I. Mendelsohn points out in an 
article in the Bulletin of the American 
Schools of Oriental Research. No. 89, 
c\‘cn at the da\%’n of history free workers 
and slaves worked shoulder to shoulder in 
temples, factories of tire kings, and private 
business enterprises of Babylonia and 
Assyria. Competition was keen between 
free and slave labor as early as the Third 
Djnast)’ at Ur and was vigorous in the 
Late AssjTian period. Free labor alwap 
held its or^Ti; jet privately owned slaves 
were skillful weavers and dvers and were 
often apprenticed, especially during the 
CjTus Persian period. TTiis we know from 
rccov’crcd clay tablets telling of the mas¬ 
ter’s providing food and clothing for five 
or six j-cars’ apprenticeship, during which 
the expert was expected to teach me slave 
to beranre an able dyer or gem-cutter, 
bakCT, fuller, or leatlrcr-workcr. If the mas¬ 
ter did not get results, he had to pay a tax 
to tlic slave-owner. Mendelsohn brings out 
that free labor was never supplanted or 
dominated by slave labor, especially in tlie 
skilled crafts. Most families could not spare 
their slaves long enough to have them 
learn trades. Moreover, they could hire 
free craftsmen for little more than slaves. 

An interesting clay business document 
(Late Babylonian Letters, Thompson) 
tells of a strike by Neo-Babylonian free 
gem-cutters, who protested against two 
months’ unpaid wages, were “not pleased,” 
and were consequently not going to con¬ 
tinue to do the king’s work! Every' time 
w'c look at our own Babylonian cylinder- 
seal made in the era of Abraham or 
Hammurabi, we mar\*el at the fineness of 
ib design, incised on hard steatite with 


primitive tools, and w'ondcr whether sbvc 
or freeman made it. 


PROFESSIONS 

.\STROXOMERS 

Professional men of Bible lands included 
astronomers of Babjlonia, Assyria, and 
Egj'pt, whose reading of the heavens was 
so accurate that they identified tlic zodiac 
and constcibtions, computed calendars, 
and predicted eclipses witn incredible suc¬ 
cess. They were more reputable than the 
Babylonian magidans, and astrologer- 
stargazers condemned by Second Isaiah 
(47:13). Egj'ptians studied the stars that 
they might worship them. But Babylonbns 
were more sdcntinc. We cannot guess how 
early astronomers were studWng the 
heavens along tlic banks of the Euphrates, 
purifying nascent science from taint of 
magic and applying it to cidlizcd Ufc. 
From Babylonia, astronomy made its way 
to Greece, whose school of astronomy at 
Egyptian Alexandria was unsurpassed. In 
the third and second centuries b.c., the 
great schobrs Aristarchus and Eratosthenes 
were obsersing the heavens in this Medi¬ 
terranean port-center of culture. Ptolemy 
in the second century a.I). was the out¬ 
standing astronomer, founder of the 
Ptolcmaie system. 

The accurate calculations of a Chaldean 
Wise Man led himself and two friends 
from the East to Christ's manger at Bethle¬ 
hem. “We have seen his star in the cast, 
and arc come to worship”—not the star, 
as cruder men did, but “we arc come to 
worship him.” 

niYSICIANS, SURGEONS, APOTHE- 

C.\RIF>S 

The first doctors in Bible bnds were 
no more than magiebns. Tlicv showed a 
certain amount of practical ability', such as 
plugging noses to stop hemorrhages. But 
many of them W’crc as ignorant as Arab 
medicine men employ'ed by some Palcstin- 
biis today, whose victims arc gradually 
being weaned away by such able clinics as 
the Straus Health Center and the .\mer- 
ican Colony Child Welfare Assoebtion in 
Jerusalem. The w'oman of Jesus’ time, who 
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189. Every Friday afternoon front three to 
five o’clock, pious Jermalctn Jesvs frequented 
the Wailing Place, whose masonry was un¬ 
doubtedly part of Solomon’s Temple Area 
construction. The picture diows a rabbi read¬ 
ing litany lamenting the destroyed Temple of 
his people. Papers bearing prayers ore placed 
in cies-ices of ^is sacred wall. 





















190. A mctalsmith in his shop at Sj-rian Homs. With simple bcDows, furnace, anvil, and bam^ 
mer, he perpetuates one of the oldest crafts of Bible lands (Gen. 4:22). 



191. A S)Tian rs'cas'er at his looiL. 
Paul in nuking tent clodi practiced 
the weaver’s c^ (Acts 18:}). 
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had “suffered many things of many phy¬ 
sicians" and had spent all her means seek¬ 
ing health, came at last to the Great Phy¬ 
sician who des'oted more of his ministry 
to healing than to any other work save that 
of teaching. lie referred to the profession 
of medicine when he said, "They that arc 
whole hase no need of a phs'sician, but 
they that are sick" (Mark 2:iy). And 
again, "Physician, heal thyself* (Luke 

4 *^ 5 )- 

It is not by chance that Luke, author of 
the most beautiful narrative of the birth 
of Jesus and who possibly derived infor¬ 
mation from Mary herself, was knossii as 
"the beloved ph)'sician." One who had 
been 50 close to the confidence of our 
Lord’s mother might well have dcseloped 
the tender as well as effident Christian 
personality we attribute to this Creek 
physician, perhaps from Antioch, who 
traveled with the invalid missionary, Paul. 

Doctor Luke, like many modem phy¬ 
sicians, was a man of wide general culture, 
given to the pursuit of literature and art, 
as well as of sdcnce. Ilis name is asso¬ 
ciated with the third Gospel, with tlic 
first Christian hsmns, including tlic superb 
"Magnificat" of Mary, and with painting. 
It is bclicscd that Luke took his medical 
education in the Greek island of Cos, or its 
ris-al, Cnidus, whac there were notable 
askiepieia or centers of healing, such as 
we have seen at Corinth. Long before 
Luke’s day, prophets of Judah were familiar 
with professional skills of doctors. Jeremiah 
(8:22^ once cried out, "Is there no balrri 
in Gilead? is there no phs^sician there?" 

W'e get from the Old Twtament a few 
glimpses into the materia mcdica practiced 
in Bible lands. Dipping in a sacred river 
such as the Jordan seems to have been a 
panacea even for leprosy, and washing in 
a filthy pool like Siloam was looked upon 
as a magical cure-all. Boils, es'cn when in¬ 
flicted upon a llebrcsv king like llesx'kiah, 
were treated with Isaiah’s prescription of 
hot figs—not a Ixid sort of hot, moist 
poultice in any age (11 Kings 20:7). Hie 
EgsTit of Joseph’s day had plenty' of phy¬ 
sicians, one of whom was ordered by 
Joseph at Pharaoh’s court to carry’ out the 
elaborate mortuary preparations customarily 
conductc’d by d^ors, espcmlly the re¬ 
moval of viscera for embalming. 
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Tlic Old Testament records a diagnosis 
of various diseases of the intestines. King 
.\hab of Samaria had cancer of the bowels. 
Leprosy afflicted Moses and his sister 
Miriam, as well as Captain Naaman of 
Syria and King Uzziah. Daniel speaks of 
one occasion when he was ill for ses'cral 
day’s, fainting, disabled, finally convalescing 
to do the ling's business (10). Herod 
the Great had an incurable and unn.imcd 
disease for which he was treated at the hot 
baths of Callirhoe near the Dead Sea. a 
popubr winter spa in modem times. Eye 
diseases were disgracefully pres-alent. An 
early suggestion of venereal disease may be 
found in Gen. 20. Thus we see that people 
of Bible times were affficted with many of 
the illnesses still prcs-alcnt in lands where 
sanitary and health conditions arc none too 
effectively administered yet. 

'ITic Great Pliysician Jesus healed many 
times by slicer power of prayer, as when he 
cured the centurion’s servant, and the little 
daughter of a synagogue mlcr (Mark 
5:35-.j3), whom he touched with his hand, 
bidding her rise from her couch, .\gain. 
he cured a blind man by’ putting cbv 
moistened with spittle on his e\’es and tell¬ 
ing him to "go wash in tlic pool of Siloam" 
(John 9:7). ’Hie positive therapeutics of 
his disinc personality' seem to have been 
effective for the woman w'ith an issue of 
blood, who touched fringes of his hand- 
woven garment and was made well again. 
Doctor Luke, who may have known the 
technique of first-century Apollonias of 
Cyprus, specialized in records of Jesus’ 
hcalinn. 

Eudcncc of early Babylonian physicians 
is given us by their tariff of prices and 
jxnaltics for malpractice, listed in the 
Code of Hammurabi, written after era 
of Abraham the Patriarch. 'Die great eby- 
tablct library of Assurbanipal contained 
some 800 medical texts, most of which 
have ncser yet been translated. Speaking 
of the adsanced skill of the healing arts in 
Babylonia and Assy’iia, Walter A. Jayne in 
his admirable volume. The Hcsling Cods 
of Ancient Civilizations, cites tlie vall^ 
dwellers’ belief in the supernatural origin 
of disease. He traces the rebtion between 
priestly sacrificial rites and exorcism of dis¬ 
ease, the education of physicians in ^- 
ples, and the carry'ing out of invalids into 
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public squares, as in Palestine of Jesus* 
time, where they compared notes with 
fellow-sufferers and heard words from 
“Job’s comforters.” Jajme makes clear the 
function of the gods Allatu, Ea, and Ishtar 
in the matter of healing. The chief Baby¬ 
lonian god of healing was Ea, god of cura¬ 
tive springs and the “last resort” of suf¬ 
ferers. The medical role of Ishtar was re¬ 
lated to childbearing and attendant ills. 
Next to Ea, Nlarduk was the most success¬ 
ful practitioner-god of healing. The Baby¬ 
lonian sun-god, Shamash, hdped to pro¬ 
long life. 

'Inc Egyptian god of healing was Im¬ 
hotep, a versatile combination of royal 
architect and wisdom-writer. 'The origin of 
Egyptian medicine was attributed to Apis 
of NIemphis. Isis, sometimes depicted in 
the bte dynasties as a nursing mother, was 
a “healing deity of the highest rank,” 
especially for children, who w'crc adorned 
with her amulets. Egyptian phy'sicians were 
expected to prescribe es’cn hair pomades, 
for Nilotic people abhorred baldness, even 
if conccalca by wigs. A favorite tonic con- 
sbted of donkey teeth crushed in honey'. 

Surgeons' skill in ancient times has been 
brought into much higher esteem since 
James H. Breasted spent many yean trans¬ 
lating tlie Edwin Smith Surgical Pap\Tus, 
now in the possession of the New Vork 
Academy of Medicine (illus. 187). Com¬ 
ing probably from the age when the 
Hyks^ were dominant in Egypt, it shows 
the progress made “from superstition to 
surgery.” This lengthy papyrus document 
has 21 columns 15 in. nigh. The treatise 
was 15 ft. 3^ in. long—a copy made in 
the scs’cnteenth century b.c. of an original 
w'rittcn in the PyTamid age, c. 3000-2 500 
B.c. Its author is unknown. It looms so 
important that it has been attributed to the 
araiitcct-physician Imhotep, the earliest 
known physician, practicing in Uic tliirticth 
century b.c. Tire papyrus, written in 
hieratic Egyptian, more rapid than hiero¬ 
glyphic writing on stone, was bought by' 
l^win Smith at Luxor a generation ago— 
probably after a \’andal had stolen it nom 
a tomb. Smith was one of the first Amer¬ 
icans to study the Egyptian bnguage. But 
it remained for Breasted to bke up its 
difficult translation in 1920. He found it 
to be a priceless document prepared when 


surgery was first creating its terminology', 
some 3,000 years ago. It bedns with treat¬ 
ment for injuries to the skull and brain and 
works downward to treatment for other 
parts of the body. We do not know' 
whether this papyrus was a physician's 
handbook, or outlines of a medical pro¬ 
fessor's lectures, or some careful student’s 
notebook. The portion of it shown in the 
picture deals with treatment for a head 
wound w'ith compound skull fracture. It 
is surmised that the doctor of the pap>yrus 
follow'cd the army and there studied and 
treated casualties. 

The Metropolitan Museum of .\rt has 
photographs of soldiers’ wounds encoun¬ 
tered in the Egyptian army before 2000 
B.C., as discussed by H. E. Winlock in the 
Museum Bulletin tor February, 1928, Sec¬ 
tion 2. 

Greek phy'sicians drew* especial inspira¬ 
tion from the god Ac'scufapius, wtiosc 
caducous is on doctors’ motor license 
plates today. A score of god-hcalth-^ard- 
lans inclu(lcd Hygeia, Nymphs of the 
springs which allayed skin discuses, Or- 
pneus who healed with his soothing flute, 
and demigods and mythical heroes asso¬ 
ciated with curative powers. 

The Roman lo\'c of nigged liring made 
no place for a special deity of healing but 
rais^ altars to minor gods associated w'ith 
specific disorders: to Febris for fe\’cr^ to 
Gloacina for foul-air diseases; to Angina 
for heart pains; to Verminus for cattle dis¬ 
eases. The paterfamilias “doctored” his 
children w'ith herbs, consulted oracles, and 
relied on hot baths in cheerful thermal 
establishments. 

Bible lands were not w'ithout apothe¬ 
caries. An old Nippur dniestorc has come 
to light through a clay tablet of the pre- 
Sargonic sty’le of c.afic^ b.c., in a drawer 
of me UniversitY Museum at Philadelphia, 
where it had long Iain untranslatca. It 
created quite a stir at a recent convention 
of medical men in that city when it was 
reported to contain a prescription for treat¬ 
ing the foot of a man burned “from things 
in a furnace”—some ancient mctal-w’orkcr. 
It tells of rushing to the man a balsam 
potion made of ‘^rley, salt, and cassia.” 
It calls for a plaster on the leg and an 
anointing with barlc\'-bccT and hot water, 
sesame and cedar oil. A water snake was 
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to be crushed and pounded, and the milk 
teat of a cow washed and ground—^possibly 
for a sort of artificial skin (see Bulletin of 
the University of Pennsvlvania Museum, 
January’, 1940). 

Old Testament apothecaries were also 
perfumers, dispensing as they do today 
cosmetics, scents su^ as attar of roses, 
incense for temples, rose water and uolct 
essence for candy flavoring, and licorice 
u-atcr, as well as herbs for medicine and 
flavoring. Many oriental towns still have 
their Perfumers’ Bazaar or street where are 
sold pomades, unguents, kohl to blackai 
c>'cs, yellowish-red henna juice to color 
toe and fingernails, rouge, tweezers, and 
toilet boxes. 

An Old Testament example of a “get- 
well gift” appears in Isaiah, where the son 
of Baladan, King of Babylon, sent to 
liczekiah at Jerusalem “letters and a pres¬ 
ent... for he heard that he had been sick, 
and was recovered” (Isa. 39:1)- 

PUBLIC OFFICIALS 

Secular histor}' of ancient times rives so 
many facts about administrators of Baby¬ 
lonian, Egyptian, Palestinian, Syrian, and 
Cracco-Roman life that wc need here only 
mention the kings, governors, chamber¬ 
lains, treasurers, ta.xgatherers, cupbearers, 
and court attach^ who made up the of¬ 
ficialdom of an ancient state. 

'lire Babylonian-Persian and Roman ad¬ 
ministrations of the ancient East continue 
to astonish students of political science. 
Jesus came into daily contact with the 
efficiencies of the Roman Empire, as did 
Paul and the first disciples, from a tax- 
ratlicrcr like Matthew he drew one of his 
Twelve. 

Money-changers dealing in the coins of 
foreign worshipers at the Jerusalem Temple 
have been mentioned under Business 
Transactions, page 143. 

RELIGIOUS LEADERS 

The pious, bearded old man w'orshiping 
at the Jewish Wailing Wall in Jerusalem 
(illus. 189! is representative of the men of 
Cod who have through millenniums tried 
fco lead people here into closer fellowship 
with Jcho>’ah. From the earliest priests and 
prophets such as Melchizcdck of Salem, 
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before the city of David became Uru-salim, 
“dt)' of peace,” to the present time, rabbis, 
Moslem priests, and Christian clergy have 
celebrated thdr offices in the Holy City. 
The short strip of sacred wall seen in this 
picture contains scseral courses of stone, 
one of whose blocks is i 6 yi ft. long and 
12 ft. wide. It is bcliescd to be a section 
or the Solomonic Temple Wall—the last 
fragment of their sacred worship place left 
to the Jews. It was protected against en¬ 
croachment of Moslem authorities con¬ 
trolling the adjacent site of the Temple b>' 
the impartial British Mandate of Palestine. 
We no longer sec the Friday worship so 
sincerely engaged in by the bearded man 
of our picture. But various men of Cod 
who have made up the religious leadership 
of Palestine appear before us. 

Prophets 

Forth-tcllers of the w'ill of Cod for the 
age were the prophets. By highly sensitive 
consdcncc and mystical communion with 
jehov-ah they gained assurance to protest 
against the so(^ sins of their day; Amos 
against corruption at Samaria, and Isaiah 
against botli religious and political iniqui¬ 
ties at Jerusalem. A prophd w'as a seer, a 
man of Cod, a sersunt of Ichovah, an 
interpreter. In the period of the judges 
there were bands of prophets: at Cib^h 
in the reign of Saul; at Ramah in Samuel’s 
life; down in the Jordan Valley; and at 
Bcth-cl and Cilgal in the era of Elijah 
and Elislia. Throughout all the stormy 
years when Judah and Israel were pressed 
by enemies from the east and south, 
prophets courageously uttered their warn¬ 
ings and advice—Jonah, Amos, Hosea, 
Isa^, Micah, Zephaniah, Nahum in the 
Assyrian age; Jeremiah, llabakkuk, and 
Ezekiel in the Chaldean jxrriod; Isaiah. 
Dcutero-lsaiah, llaggai, 2 ^^ariah. and 
Malachi in the Persian period of Hebrew 
history. Ibeir supreme message of the 
prophetic books was realized in Jesus the 
Messiah. As prophet, priest, and king he 
offered his people and the world a gmden 
ace of peace marked by equity and com¬ 
pete fellowship of all men and all crea¬ 
tures, with knowledge of Cod covering the 
earth as the waters cox-acd the sea (Isa. 

II). 
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PutESTS 

In c%cry land of the Bible priests were 
the most inBuential members of societ)'. 
Based on supernatural powers, some of 
which were more than readings of the 
flight of birds or signs in entrails, tlieir 
counsel dominated even kings. Many 
prophets were really giants of eombined 
earthly and relieious wisdom. Priests of the 
temple of Baal directed the complex of 
palaces, moncjlcnding, and coin-minting 
establishments; priests of Ceres and Nep¬ 
tune, at the Creek temples extant in Italian 
Paestum, dominated this grain center and 
shipping ^rt; and the priests of Isis in 
I*)g)pt or Pompeii affected human history. 
So, among l leDrews, priests were the holi¬ 
est of religious leaders, entrusted with 
conducting the sacriflccs at jcrusalem 
Temple and ssith receiving tithes from the 
people—not an exact sum for each man’s 
offering but something in accord with his 
means. Priests had palaces and enormous 
staffs of subordinates at Jerusalem. Tlicre 
w'crc good priests, such as Zeeharias, the 
father of John the Baptist, and verv' evil 
ones, such as Caiaphas, the high priest 
who counseled tlic death of Jesus. Priests 
could enter the holiest portions of the 
Temple and handle its most sacred treas¬ 
ures. Hebrews liked to recall their founda¬ 
tion by Moses from the tribe of Levi, from 
whom the Levites were alwav'S called. 
Priests were Levites. But in time the group 
of Temple staff called Levites had differ¬ 
ent functions from the priests. To their 
care the property of the '1 cmplc was espe¬ 
cially entrusted, as their ancestors had 
guarded the Tabernacle. Not owning terri¬ 
tory or cultivating land of their own, 
Levites could not pay tithes to the priests, 
but they tithed the offerings paid to them 
by wor^ipers. Levites were in a sense, go- 
betweens for priests and laitv'. 

The profession of religious leadership in¬ 
cluded the Temple singers and musicians, 
of whom David installed a large staff (see 
p. 291, Musical Instruments). 

ScitIBES AND LaWYEBS 

Scribes (sopberim) developed during 
and after the Exile for the purpose of 
interpreting the Law. With Ezra, ‘‘a ready 


scribe,” as the “father” of their profession, 
they introduced a new set of sacred rules 
brought from Babvion, known as the 
“Priestly Code.” Punctilious in reverence 
for Hebrew law, they in time developed 
“the faults of their own virtue” and grew 
arrogant, hungrv' for compliments, jemous 
of Oieir seats as a special class in the 
Sanhedrin, and domineering in the syna¬ 
gogues, which they had a part in estab¬ 
lishing. Scribes w'crc also teachers of the 
Law’, gathering about them on the floor 
pupils whom Uicy compelled to memorize 
without slightest alteration the sacred bvvs, 
cv'cn as children memorize the Koran in 
Egj'pt today. Some autliorih'cs bcliev'c that 
the Bock of Ecclesiastes may be a pupil’s 
notebook based on sayings learned at the 
feet of some great scribe. 

Scribes became also expert copvists of 
manuscripts and writers of messages from 
both religious leaders and royal courts. One 
of the most fascinating examples of the 
funetion of a scribe is recorded in the 
Book of Ezra, llicrc it b rebted how 
enemies of tlic devout men of Judah and 
Benjamin, who were diligently repairing 
the Jerusalem 1 'emple with pemiission 
written in a deaee of Cvtus, stirred up 
motlc)' citizens of a mixed Hebrew and 
Mesopotamian origin to engage Shimshai 
the scribe to write to Artaxerxes, King of 
Persia. Tlic letter reports that the re¬ 
turned Jew’S at Jerusalem “arc rebuilding 
the rebellious and had citv', and have fin¬ 
ished the walls, and repaired the founda¬ 
tions"; will soon be refusing to pay tribute 
and will act disloyally to Artaxerxes, who, 
if he will look among his Babylonbn 
archives of cby tablets, will find that in 
times past, these same Jerusalemites have 
been guilty of sedition. Of course, the 
Persbn king found tlic evil report he was 
looking for and sent a decree to halt the 
w’ork. Shimshai tlic scribe was delighted to 
receive the decree and hurried with it to 
Jerusalem, where he stopped the construc¬ 
tion work until the second vx-ar of King 
Darius of Persb, at which time the 
prophets Haggai and Zeehariah spoke 
courage in God’s name to the people. 
Under Zcnibbabcl and Joshua the work 
on the Temple was resumed. Using his 
own careful scribes’ files, Darius had been 
able to locate the cby record of his father 
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CvTUSj innking ^hc onginal grjnt of per' 
inisaiun. The whale matter was cleared iip 
—SO much so that Darius ordcrixl a. gift af 
animals, incense, salt, wine, and wheat to 
be given the Hebrew priests for their sac¬ 
rifices when the T’em pie again in 
order- ^'And this house vi^s finished in the 
tliird day of the uiontli Adar , , . in the 
sixtii year of Darius tlic king'' (Eira 6:15]* 

E’l'cn in secidar nffairs, scribes ’^\'ere 
prominent as recorders of kings' posses¬ 
sions, contents of granaries, and taxes paid. 
IlEustmtion 186 shous details of an Egyp' 
tian scribe's equlpnient, Aihich com¬ 
mon to various Bible lands. "'Scribe" and 
“script^' conne from the same root. Scribes 
in Eg\pt and Babylon were os Itnporbint 
as in Palestine but did not have tlie re¬ 
ligious significance of the llcbrcw^ scribes, 
or wiiom Baruch and Jonathan were good 
examples. By the time of Jesus, the scribes 
as a class were among the severest critics 
of Christ, censuring him e\'cn for his table 
companions. Scrib^ received one of the 
hottest condemnations from Jesus, who 
called them hspocritcs, wliited sepulchres, 
offsprings of s ipers, blind guides, impeding 
people who sought to enter the Kingdom 
of God, extortioners disregarding tlic 
"weightier matters of the law'" W'hde they 
quibbled about tithing inconscquctiliaf 
mint and otlier herbs. "'Flie cbief priests 
and tlic scribes sou^t how' tlieV' might 
put him to death; for Uity feared the 
people" (I .ukc 

fn preserv'ing old laws and sacred manu¬ 
scripts, scribes of all Bible lands sensed us 
all. In the excesses of tlicir offices they 
were despicable. 

Occasionally we read of "tbe Pharisees 
and their scribes" or “the Pharisees and 
die scribes among them'* (Luke 51^)- 

Doctors of die law, such as were sitting 
in Galilee watching Jesus heal a palsied 
man (Luke 5:1 y-a-;), and such as the 
lenemted Gamaliel (Acts 5-54). who was 
Imth doctor of law and Ftiarisee, had spe¬ 
cialized in the sacred statutes and were 
able jurists. Some lawyers were members 
of the Sanhedrin, the highest court of 
Hebrew Justice. Tlic functions of lawyer 
and scribe were much the same (sec 
above). It was a lawyer who asked Jesus 
the question which produced his famous 
anstt'CT, that the greatest commandment is 
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"Thou shaJt Iwc the Lord dry Cod with 
all thy heart, atid witli all thy soul, and 
vsith all tliy mind" (Matt. An- 

other lawyer, hying Jesus by asking him 
what he should do to inherit eternal life, 
elicited tlic matchless Piiruble of the Cood 
Samaritan (Luke 10). Jesus, w'ho liad 
often been anuoyed by carping lawyers, 
once gave them die rebuke they incfiled: 
‘*\yQc unto jx!n lawyers also! for ye load 
men widi burdens grievous to bc^ borne, 
and ye touch not the burdens with one of 
ynur fingers" [Luke lawyers were 

aiways trying to trap Jesus on trivialities, 
even when he was healing ou the Sabhath¬ 
in contrast, Joseph of Ariiiiathuea, a coun¬ 
cillor. was “3 good and righteous mau" 
(Luke ^3:50). 

PnAtusEcs ASD SL^[>riiic£CS 

Pharisees were a Jewish pirtv' w ho used 
their power for political ends, especially 
in tlic matter of extreme nationalism which 
protested against cvcry'thing nou-Jewish. 
They therefore became uucluiritablv scru¬ 
pulous about observing a separated way of 
life, adhering to the Liuv to the last jot 
and tittle, 'rogclhct with the Saddiicccs 
and the scrib^, they bitterly opposed 
Jesus- Sadducecs were indiEFgrcut to tradi¬ 
tions which meant much to the Piiarisccs; 
but thev’ believed in imrnortalitv' and the 
transinjgiation of souls. 'ITiey opposed Jesus 
because of his claims to a mcssjalrship 
which might menace their own political 
power—so completely did ihev' fail to grasp 
the spiritual nature of his missiom 

R-vnnrs 

'flic rabbi, or rabboni, was a tcaelicr 01 
master, deserving of great tcspctt. Dis¬ 
ciples addressed Jesus as "Rahhoni.'" From 
the time of Gamiliel, a rabbi presided 
over a synagngue, Xicodemus, ivho himself 
was ruler of the Jews, said to Jesus. "Rahbi, 
we know (hat thou art a teacher come from 
God'' (John 3:;). 

^fr^'lS^ERS AMI Tr.ACUEns 

Ministers and teachers arc both men¬ 
tioned by Ezra. (8). w'ho sent for a certain 
Joiarib to instruct, and ordered brought 
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from Casiphia “ministers for tlie house of 
God." In the Gospels, the title "miiiiisler" 
is used to indicate an attendant in a 
synagogue, as when Jesus handed the roll 
of Isaiah to the minbter (Luke 4 ’-o)k 
T he term aLo means one >vho serv^es, as 
when the Master snid, "'W'Ticksocicr would 
become great among you shall l>e your 
minister” (Matt. 20:36)+ In die Apostolic 
age, Paul uses the word more as vve do: 
“1 heard a voice saying unto me, ... I 
appeared nuto thee, to appoint thee a min¬ 
ister and a witness” (.■'Vets 16:14, 16). 

ENCISTERS 

Engineers in Bible lands were busy with, 
sun^qing in Babylonia and Egypt, witli 
construction of water supplies in Palestine 
and elsewhere, and witlj erection of such 
cnnmmus structures as tlie pjTamids and 
temples^ 

TRADES 

BARBERS 

From tire beginning of the civili^fations 
recorded in pages of Scripture, the barber 
was important. Tlie Genesis narrative of 

J oseph's release from prison tells how, fol- 
owing customs of the Egyptian court, ho 
“shaved himself, and chang^ his raiment" 
before he came into Pliaraoirs presence^ 
Egyptians abhorred hair. Many of Uicm 
had their heads and bodies shaved every' 
few days. They preened themselves in 
tliick artihctal w'igs of hca\7 bobbed hair 
and used cercmonnil beards. 

Even t^ucens sometimes resorted to this 
dignity'. Artists bearded gods in their w'orL 
Tlie wig-maker was cssFcntiah Anctlicr im¬ 
portant figure W'as the barber, who, as in 
medieval Europe, assumed many duties of 
the physician, acting as bloodlcttcr and 
dentist. 

Semites W'cre known; for their long, thick 
hair, sometimes held in place by a fillet 
around tlie lorehead. and for tlieix stubby, 
ointed beards, extending over cheek 
ones. Many ancient processions in art 
identify Hebrew captives by tlieir beards 
framing ydlowisih-brawn faces. Jews hon¬ 
ored their beards and even to this day 
pious sects pride thcmseK'cs on long locks 
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of hair called “iove-locks,” hanging from 
the forehead. 

In llabylonian society the barber vras a 
busy' fellow with tongue and with razor. 
An old Mesopotamian proverb found on a 
clay tablet reads: 

Strife yisu find among sePhantS, 

Gossip among barbers. 

Sncml barbers vrerc atbiched to every 
court. Others were willing to giv'C a sha^e 
anywhere, even along road.sides, where 
they would set to work with razor and 
basin despite dust infections. Some of 
them worked in poorly lighted but well- 
patronized cave) ike shops, such as we see 
in JcitLsaleiu inside die walls today. j'Vrabs 
abhor smooth facci. Handsome brards be¬ 
come them. 

Romans of Bible b'me^ liked smooth 
faces. Beards tlicy assigned to slaves for 
contrast. 

BO.AT-BUILDERS 

Boat-builders were more important in 
Esj’pt and Mesopotamia than in Palestine, 
where rapidly descending rivers w'cre not 
suited to navigation, unless we can count 
Jordan ferry' mfts. Water was a main high¬ 
way in the lands of the Nile and lire Tigris- 
Euphiates. 'Ihe earlicsb Mexiiterranean 
boat-builders wtctc Eg^-ptians, with Phoeni¬ 
cians of Byblos a close second. Fuiits and 
flat-bottomed boats were used for fishing 
and fowling in EgS'ptian marshes. Huge 
barges, skillfully manned, hauled stone 
from Upper Egypt, a practice which has 
endured to the present day (illus. 2C?y). 
Merchant boats were shaped by pegging 
planJa together or h'ing tlicm with papyrus 
rope. Funeral barges transported mummies 
and dorteges to tern pie-tombs along the 
river, berry boa Is, constructed of wood, 
W'cre propelled with gars or “sweeps" or 
poles, and with sails for upstream towinp. 
Hie bird like grace of white-winged 
feluccas on the Nile today is a link witli 
Egv-pFs picturesque beauh' in Bible timcs+ 
Egvptians built barges even for tlie sun- 
god and sent envoi's like Wcn-Amcii to 
Phoenician Byblos, now in tlie Republic 
of Lebanon, to purchase cedar timber for 
tlie purpose. Wen-Amon quoted high 
prices and was coldly received. 
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Phoenician ncighboTS of Palestine people 
iverc noted for their long-range and coastal 
vessels. Boatmen put great skill into the 
sailing ot their shipSi often no larger than 
a New England herring boat. Ezekiel in his 
greatest alTegorv^ gives a picture of seamen 
of Tyre. He envisions me city as a ship, 
who^ builders made flooring of fir trees, 
masts of cedar, oars of oak, and rordng 
benches of ivory inlaid ^^ith boLVwood; 
looms of Eg>'pt supplied embroidered saih 
cloth. Inhabitants of Sidon and Anad 
made up the crews, but Tyrians were tlidr 
experienced pilots. Wise old men from 
Byblos caulked the ships to seal them 
against Mediterranean winters (Ezek. 26). 

By 6cx) B.c. Greek seamen were iinpiov- 
ing upon Aegean ships and Phoenician 
models. 'Ihc>' turned up their boats at 
both ends. Corinthian w'arships had two 
decks—a lower one for rowers and an 
upper for the fighters* To produce a mer¬ 
chant marine pnweifui enough to control 
trade in the eastern Mediterranean in the 
centuiy' that saw the canying away of 
Hebrew's to Babylonian Captivity, and to 
take care of tlieir expanding comniLTcial 
lifcj Creeks resorted to slave labor* They 
made ships too large to beach. Hence, 
anchors came into use. Using slave labor, 
proprietors of puttcrics, factories for hob 
low-bronze castings and studios for 
marbles built up a prosperity wbieli lib¬ 
erated men of creative ability for the bril¬ 
liant spurt of artistie and philosophical at¬ 
tainment we associate with tlio golden fifth 
century b.c. 

Few boats arc mentioned in Scripture. 
We read of the fishermen's boats of Gali¬ 
lee, by which Jesus made his way back 
and forth across the sea, and the boats 
large and small which figure in the Medi¬ 
terranean meanderings of the Apostle Paul 
(sec Islands, p. 254^*)* The navy which 
Solomon had at Ezion-geber (see p* 127) 
is another instance. L^n is described as re¬ 
maining in Iris ships vvhen he should have 
been Joining Istacrs farces at the battle of 
DcboroJi and Siscra at the Riv^er Kishon* 
Vet some translations make us doubt 
whether Dan ever did have ships (Judg. 
5’: 17). Tlie marginal translation of "fcirv'- 
boat" appearing in tire David narrative [II 
Sam. 19 J is a ven’ modem word, ^'convoy." 
We have seen little femmes pl)Hng back 


and forth over the Jordan near Altenhy 
Bridge, where tlie w'o.tcr is shallow' and free 
from rocks. 

Postage stamps bearing scenes from 
Bible lands itielude pictures of four h'pes 
of ancient boats (see p. ^72), l^he 1926 
HgS'ptian Navigation Commerce stamp 
shows one of the famous ships from Queen 
Hatslicpsut''s Kspeditiorv to Punt, por¬ 
trayed in her temple at Dcir ehBahri. Note 
the rowers pulling vigorously, supported 
by auxiliary sails fully spread, and remem¬ 
ber that this ship was of the sort used 
when Moses was in Egs'pli some scholars 
believe that he was a member of 1 latshep- 
sut's court. Tlie Eg],plijn onc-millicmc 
stamp for 1906 shenvs a Nile sailboat, 
which cotild be an ancient model or a 
felucca such a% we har e enjoyed sailing in 
at sunset. ITie 1950 Lebanese stamp for 
"one piastre postnige due" carried 1 tas-re- 
licf or a JMioenkian sailing vessel, possibly 
a Byblos trader. Tlie Iraq one-anna stamp 
for 192^ shows the queer ^'guffas,"^ round, 
tublike boats still used for crossing the 
Euphrates. 

BUILDING TR.\DES 
BmCK-xeMirflS AMT Bbicxuyxks 

Brick-makers and bricklayers were essen¬ 
tial units in building trades of Bible lands. 
To the former we have already referred. 
The men who laid the sun-drietl or kiln- 
baked bricks were as expert with their 
trowels as the stonemasons. We have men¬ 
tioned the revolt of tlreit gudd in Egj-pt 
when it was ordered to turn out more 
bricks without even straw to place between 
the layers* 

Guilds or “'unions" of brick-makers and 
of stonemasons travded in groups through 
the country' with their tools, ready for 
work wIitTcvcr tlicy might he needed* 
Measuring rods, plumb iines* leveling lines, 
hammers, ljuskets for removing earth and 
chips, hoisting ropes, chisels, and trowels 
were among their equipment. 

CvAfKNtSSS 

Isaiah describes tlie long process of pro¬ 
duction undertaken by the Baby'lonLm 
carpenter, who hews cedars, holm trLts, 
oaks, and ash; converts the trees into 
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planks; shapes the planks wth plane; marks 
them with compasses and pencil; and fi¬ 
nally seb them in plumb with his strctchcd- 
out line. Isaiah deplores the craftsmen’s 
perversion of carpentering skill into a 
mere warming of himself with fire, and to 
kindling fires for bread-baking and meat- 
roasting, so that he sa\'s "1 am satisfied.” 
To maKc matters worse, the carpenter of 
“the residue thereof ... maketh a god, es'en 
his graven image . . . falleth dowm unto 
it and worshippeth, and prayeth unto it, 
and saith . . . thou art my g^” (Isa. 44: 
12-17). 

Early Hebrews were not apt carpenters; 
when im{X)rtant structures like the jeru- 
salcm 'rcmple and pabces were under con¬ 
struction, they imported such craftsmen 
from Phoenicb. By the sixth ccntuiy b.c., 
how'cscr, thc\’ had dcNclopcd carpentering 
skill, for Nebuchadnezzar carried carpen¬ 
ters, together with smiths, into Captinb 
at B;ibyTon (Jcr. 24:1). And the carpenters 
and builders who took part in restoring the 
'Pcmplc at Jerusalem under Josiah seem 
to have been native workers. 

In Palestine, where cs'cn peasant homes 
were of stone 01 mudbrick. carpenters’ 
products included doors, window’ frames, 
roof beams, simple furniture like stools 
and low tables, and yokes and plows. 'Flieir 
tools were practically the same as those 
of carpenters today. Most important was 
the adze, kept in the belt ready for all 
sorts of purposes. A lump of sandstone 
scrs'cd as a pbne; occasionally n chisel 
was used. A saw was essential; the earliest 
ones consisted of flint “teeth” with ser¬ 
rated edges, mounted in a frame. Other 
saws were like knives of bronze or iron. 
ITie brge western handsaw was unknown, 
as w’crc shears, file, and rasp. Small hand¬ 
saws were held like ours, but the teeth 
were shaped in the opposite direction, 
so that the worker did not shove but 
pulled against the w'ood. 'Flic carpenter's 
hammer was usually of heavy stone, some¬ 
times drilled with a hole for inserting 
a handle. Palcstinbn carpenters used no 
such worktable as artists have show'n in 
the Nazarctli shop of Joseph and his 
sons, llicy sat on tlic floor and held beams 
Ix’twccn their toes, which became as skill¬ 
ful as extra hands. 
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Egyptian carpenters had more to do 
than Palcstinbn ones. There were palaces 
to beam and trim, wooden mummy eases 
to fashion, and jewel boxes to shape. The 
irrigation pumps (shadd/s) required con¬ 
siderable skill to erect. There were boats 
to be built for canals and river, and many 
small w’arcs, such as handles for the king's 
hunting harpoons, had to be turned out. 
Egsptbn carpenters also made huge 
wooden coffins, joining tlic surfaces with 
clcser wooden pegs. Wood wns so scarce 
that they strove for fine results with 
minimum materials. We see the qualits* of 
their craftsmanship today in such furni¬ 
ture as Tut-ankh-amun's throne chair and 
the carrsing-chair, or palanquin, of the 
dowager-queen, I letep-hercs. 

Petrie ijclics’cd that some of the largest 
wood construction undertaken by the 
ancient Egyptians was the building of the 
giant boats used to transport obelisks to 
temples. Each boat, 1 ;o ft. long and 40 
to 50 ft. wide, carried two obelisks end to 
end. Other large-scale carpentry products 
in Eg\pt were gates, pillars, and temple 
doors. 

Even the great palace city of Memphis 
was built of sun-dried brick and wood, 
so that little or nothing remains of the 
stately homes of the pharaohs, although 
the stone-built tombs have outbsted the 
centuries, llie oldest stone structure in 
the w'orld today is the 200-ft. Step P\'ramid 
of Saqqarah near Memphis, built in the 
thirtieth century b.c. as the tomb of King 
Zoscr. 

Many carpenters’ tools of ancient times 
have brcn cxcas-ated. The University’ Mu¬ 
seum at Phibdclphb has prcdynastic 
Egyptian axchcads, chisels, and adzes. 
One adze from a pit-grave is of clcctrum. 
Later ones arc of copper, bronze, and 
iron. Tlie shaft-hole axe had already been 
invented in the Roynl Tombs age at 
Sumerbn Ur. Egyptians used the ^ngc- 
bladcd copper chisel in the time of Queen 
I Ictcp-hcrcs, motlicr of Kliufu. 

Stonemasons 

The stonemason w’as more important 
in Palestine than the carpenter. Tliere 
was more native matcrbl for him to work 
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upon. He was equally important in Eg\pt, 
wmere tlic giant psxamids, temples, palaces, 
and tombs required an inexhaustible 
supply of stonc-w'orkers. Egs’ptian masons 
had a unique w-ay of setting stone without 
mortar, depending upon weight to do its 
natural work. The whole history' of Bible 
lands can be read by archaeologists in 
terms of the type and quality of masonry 
at given periods. Some of tlie best y'ct 
found at Betli-cl, in Palestine, dates from 
the Late Bronze Age. Even though Phoe¬ 
nician stone-workers from Gcbal (Byblos) 
were imported by lavish Solomon. Hcbress's 
became adept masons, and esen priests 
used the trowel in repairing tlic Temple 
and city' walls from time to time. 

Foundations of solid stone in a rain- 
w'ashcd country were important. I Icncc the 
emphasis of Jesus upon founding a house 
upon a rock, so that when rains descended 
and floods came and winds blew, it did 
not fall, like the home of the foolish man 
who had built his upon foundations of 
sand (Matt. 7:24-27). When the nesv 
foundation of the Temple at Jerusalem 
was laid, “many of the priests and Lcsitcs 
and heads of fathers’ houses, the old men 
that had seen the first house . . . wept 
with a loud voice and shouted for joy.” 
Foundations of f>alaccs built bv Darius and 
Xerxes were so important that depots 
including tablets of solid gold and silver 
were inserted, just as today treasures are 
placed in cornerstones of churches. Some 
of these foundation deposits ha\-c been 
excavated at Pcrscpolis by the Oriental 
Institute of the University of Chicago. 
Paul stressed the importance of enduring 
foundations when he spoke of the basis of 
Christian character: “as a wise rrustcr- 
builder I laid a foundation and another 
builded thereon. , . . Other foundation 
can no man lay than that which is bid, 
which is Christ Jesus. But if any man 
buildeth on the foundation gold, silver, 
costly stones, wood, hay, stubble, each 
man’s work shall be made manifest” (I 
Cor. 

Old-time masons built many low walls 
for harms and shcepfolds, houses, town en¬ 
closures, and city gates. 'I’hcy- liked to 
set their first layer on bedrock, let it dry, 
and then continue with the upper byers. 
It was considered a great discourtesy for 
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one man to build on another’s foundation 
(Rom. 15:20). Crc'at skill was dispbyed 
in bying cornerstones; these were usually 
square and were pbced on the first tier of 
oblong stones, at the point where it met 
the course coming from a right angle. 

Masons built the Tcanplc at Jerusalem 
without sound of hammer or chisel. Ilic 
stone was cut at the quarry and brought 
to the Temple site ready to set up. 1 liram’s 
stone-cutters cut great, costly stonc-s with 
saws, according to measure, for the founda¬ 
tions and inner surbees, courts, and 
porches of the rcmplc. Some of the stones 
w'crc 8 and 10 cubits long (I Kings 
7:9-12). At the quarry' in Ss'ibn Baalbek we 
l^vc seen temple stones of such tremen¬ 
dous size that to this day they have ncser 
been transported to their dcstincxl pbccs 
but lie emoedded in sand. 

Local quarries must have furnished the 
stone used in Solomon’s Temple, for the 
hills of JucLica arc full of suitable lime¬ 
stone, white as snow' when new, mellow¬ 
ing to ivory' of great beauty through the 
years. Solomon’s Qmirrics, an enormous 
cavern adjacent to tlic Tcnmlc Area, be¬ 
tween Damascus Gate and Cordon’s Cal¬ 
vary, have been suggested as one of the 
sources of supply used bv tlic masons of 
the Temple. Howcs'cr, tfie limestone we 
have seen in this cave—a huge opening 
500 ft. w'ide and running 250 yds. south¬ 
east through the basic rock of a cliff topped 
by the wall of the Bezetha section of 
Jerusalem—is too soft to have been usctl 
for the Temple. Some vertical blocks, 
wedged from the rock and intended to be 
loosened with water, rather than w'ith 
tools of iron, arc still in place. 

Tliis Jerusalem quarry' saw' some of the 
early meetings or Freemasonry', whose 
mother lodge of world organization began 
in Engbnd in 1717. based upon many 
features of the trade guilds wnose skills 
went into the constniction of Solomon’s 
Temple. 'ITic master mason of the Hebrew 
monarchy dcsclopcd, down the centuries, 
into the third-degree Mason of the lodge. 
The apprentice, the fellow-craftsman, 
and the master mason of operative masons 
assumed corresponding degrees in spccub- 
tivc masonry. Even the manner of wearing 
the apron, which identified the station or 
the wxjrkcr on the construction job of the 
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tenth centun' b.c.» is carried o\'cr into 
lodge rituals today; no member may par> 
tidpate without u'caring his apron in a 
manner corresponding to his degree. The 
trowel of the mason was in antiquit)’ 
prized by many rulers as much as the 
scepter. 

As Elihu Grant pointed out in his 
Peasantry of Palestine, nearly cscry village 
engaged in quarrying tlie stone-dressing. 
Every hillside furnished limestone for the 
kilns. We have admired whole tou’ns of 
stout stone homes; at Safed, there are 
ancient terraces of dwellings made of lime¬ 
stone held secure by lime cement, or of 
potter)' ground up for cement. Soft 
cmmbled stone is used for Blling in, and 
a contrasting red or tan for trimming. 

Masons also roof homes in Palestine, 
where wood is so scarce that domes of 
stone arc more feasible. Led by able crafts¬ 
men from outside, whole vilbgcs help roof 
a new home, with shout and song. 

Solomon’s age heralded a new era of 
masonr>' and architecture not only at Jeru¬ 
salem iiut in his chariot cities, such as 
Megiddo and Hazor. Masons who worked 
at Gczer and Tell cl-IIcsi (cities V and 
VI) showed the beneficial influence of 
Phoenician workers. Mizpah and Samaria 
also tell in stone the story of Israel’s cul¬ 
tural advance. The better masonry which 
appeared in Solomon’s time was partly 
due to the suppbnting of crude old ham¬ 
mers by the ashbr. Blocks were dressed 
with more accurate alignment of courses. 
Even when these were not worked on their 
whole face, their margins >^’crc carefully 
squared. An example of fine Solomonic 
masonry has been found in the tosver of 
an outer wall at Gczer. 

Members of the building trades were 
well paid at Jerusalem during the Hebrew 
monarchv. When repairs were being made 
to the 'i'cmplc in the reign of Jehoash, 
people contributed so much money to the 
chest that the king’s scribe and high priest 
put it up in bags, counted it, and then 
weighed it out to pay ”tlic carpenters and 
the builders . . . and the masons and 
hewers of stone.” 'The men who retailed 
the timber and hewn stone were also 
satisfactorilv compensated (II Kings 12) 
—an astonishing thing in tlie East, where 
bargaining and reckoning arc universal. 


Eg)-ptian stonemasons of the Tw’clfth 
Dsnast)' were turning huge stones on 
wooden rockers, which could be elevated 
several feet by a series of stout wooden 
wedges inserted under the runners. Stones 
w'crc dragged up ramps, which were 
lengthened as building progressed. 

Masons’ tools throughout the lands of 
the Bible were mallet or maul of hard 
stone, lc\'el, plumb line, square, boning 
rods to check joints, and chisels—best 
when made of bronze, hardened by long 
hammering. Hammers were used to drive 
chisels. Some hammers have teetli and 
two faces set on the central part of the 
head, one end of the hammer ocing sharp 
as a pick. 

Latxjrers of unskilled sorts, for example, 
hod carriers, repair men, and burden- 
bearers, pbyed minor roles in the building 
trades. 

Timbcr-cufters were affiliated craftsmen 
and were at the basis of construction work. 
Of ancient peoples, Solomon deebred to 
King Hiram that there were none that 
knew how to cut timber like his Sidonbns. 
And these Phocnicbn port-city picople 
living at the base of the Lebanons also 
had facilities to ship their timber south 
to Palcstinun Joppa and Egspt. Sometimes 
they bshed huge logs togctiicr and floated 
them south on the Mediterranean with¬ 
out using any cargo vessds. 

FOOI>PRODUCERS 

Tlie agriculturist has already been dis¬ 
cussed in Section i. Farmers maintained 
the life lines of all Bible lands. 

Bakzrs and Millzks 

Bakers were important in the chain of 
food production. I’or even in vilbgcs where 
mothers were the chief bakers of the 
round flat sheeb of coarse brown bread, 
there was often a public baker. He kindled 
his bechise oven with quick brush fuel 
and baked the dough, together with meat 
and vegetables, carried to him by cliil- 
dren on trays babneed on their heads. 
We have seen such scenes at Tvtc and in 
North African towns. After the baker re¬ 
moved with a long shovel the baked bread 
or cakes, he sometimes greased them to 
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give a glossy finish, as he sat on the 
ground at work. 'Fhcrc was also the meal- 
offering to be baked on a flat plate or fry¬ 
ing pan, vsithout leaven or honey or oil, 
and brouglit to the priest, who burned it 
“with SM'Cct savour unto Jehovah" (Lev. 

" ^?ic most publicized baker in Scripture 
is the ill-fated one of the pharaoh of 
Joseph's time, who was tossed into prison 
because his pastry had not tickled his 
king’s palate. In dungeon the baker 
dreamed tliat three baskets of white bread 
were on his head. 'lire top basket con¬ 
tained all sorts of fancy baked food at 
which birds peeked. Joscoh told the baker, 
and rightly, that within three da)'S Pharaoh 
on his roj-al birthday would hans him on 
a tree, to be desour^ by birds (Gen. 40). 

“'llic street of the baker," out of which 
Jeremiah was raboned a loaf of bread 
daily by King Zedekiah until Jerusalem's 
supply was exhausted, res'cals the custom 
of zoning industries in Bible lands. Tlic 
joiners and coppersmiths had their own 
bazaar, the cloth merchants and jewelers 
tiicirs, and the spice mcrclumts their own 
rows of dark little stalls. 

Egyptian bakers were compelled to 
render strict accounts of their stock of 
materials to tlicir lord's oserscer of gran¬ 
aries. Small models of such scenes have 
been found in cxcav’atcd tombs. See picture 
186 of scribes or accountants at w'ork. 

Closely associated with the baker is the 
miller. Among w'orking people the chief 
miller was the mother. She and a sister 
or daughter sat facing each other as they 
turned, with wooden handles, the hca\y 
grinding stones ft. in diameter. In 
most ancient times the baker rubbed the 
sw'cct grain in a saddle-shaped rock or 
quern, with a small hand stone, as Amer¬ 
ican Indians ground their sweet com. In 
larger communib’c'S, the public miller was 
a busy man, operating tire tremendous 
millstones we see in illustradon 193. Asses 
turned the stones. Mills found at first cen¬ 
tury' Pompeii and at Ostia indicate large- 
scale business requiring large grain ware¬ 
houses, or horrea. 

Bible references to millcn arc \arious. 
Moses spoke of “the maid-sers-ant that is 
behind the mill" (Ex. 11:5). Samson 
ground grain in his prisonhouse (Judg. 
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Jesus in his Parable of the Judg¬ 
ment spoke of hvo women grinding at 
the mill, one of whom would be tAcn. 
arrd the other left (Matt. 24:41). Mill¬ 
stones were pros'erbially hard and heavy'— 
especially the lower stone. 'Ilirce of the 
Gospel writen quote the words of Jesus: 
“It were well for him if a millstone were 
hanged about his neck, and he were 
thrown into the sea. nither than that he 
should ciiusc one of these little ones to 
stumble" (Luke 17::). 

BuTCHEas 

Butchers wac usually men of the house¬ 
hold. In larger settlements they killed 
sheep, goats, and cattle on a large scale 
and, to sell the meat, hung it on hooks in 
public places. In spite of flics, eastern meat 
IS often clean and safe, for at least Jewish 
butchers still conform to the Old Testa¬ 
ment rules prohibiting sinew and unclean 
knives in ulling fowl, etc. Yet western 
appetites often flag after strolls through 
the meat eaves of Jcmsalem or Damascus. 

Cattle-BREEOEU 

Breeders were prominent in Egyptian 
and Mesopotamian life. Upon their pros- 
perity Egyptian and Babylonian fortunes 
were based. Earliest Egyptians were tlicm- 
selves herders and shepherds, although in 
their more refined dynasties, lowly animal 
herders were an abomiiution. When 
Ilyksos and Hebrew shephads and horse¬ 
men flowed into their Delta, Egyptians 
forgot their own humble past. Egypt’s 
great cattlemen raised herds near what is 
now called “Dar Fur,” and even today this 
region exports to the Sudan. Cfattlc- 
breeders were wild and indifferent to law, 
ferodous, cruel, and murderous on oc¬ 
casion. 'Hicv worshiped, ruhirally, bulls— 
tlic Apis bull at Memphis, Mnev'is at Heli¬ 
opolis, Osiris himself in the guise of the 
“Bull of tlie Other World." They paid 
homage to the cow, I lather, whose cult 
goes back to the late Neoliffiic Age. W'’all 
painting and reliefs in Egyptian tombs 
reveal the prominence mven to cattle-rais¬ 
ing by' breeders who mttened them, by 
turning them out in grass-producing dc>erts 
after the rainy season. 
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Nomadic Hebrew patriarchs were rich 
ii] rattle. For whose control their herder^ 
Ltintended* This caused Abram, los'er of 
pcacCr to suggest to his nfepbciiv Lot that 
thtw scpsinite. “So Lot chose him all the 
Plain of the Jordan* . , . Abram dwelt in 
the land of Canaan" (Gen* 15}* 

Co\'K£cnOK'EKS 

Confectioners catered to the sweet tootli 
of the ancient East. VVe have Been them 
selling their wares on old stepped David 
Street of Jerusalem and distributing their 
eocoa.nut and gum-arabic candies in bus¬ 
tling streets of modem Damascus. Hard' 
candy halls fla\ ore<l with anise and licorice 
are as much coi'eted by small boys in Bible 
lands as in Anierican "Fannag," mentioned 
by Ezektet as being exported from ludaca, 
together with honey, to Phoenician Tyre 
(E2ck. 27; 17). E thought to have b«n 
one varict>' of candy. Tire palace stafiF of 
cv^ery Babylonian and Egj'ptian king 
eluded candy-makcis as well as pastry-¬ 
cooks. Fmit-and-honey cakes and buns of 
all sorts were in demand for private tables 
as wdl 35 for funerary- oEerings* 

Fr£iinHME\^ 

Among food-producers an Bible lands, 
Eshemxen were of basic importance. Details 
of their technique appear in our picture i BS. 
All along the coasts of the Mcditciraucan 
where the Great Sea washes Egj'pt, Pales¬ 
tine* Syria* Greece* islands of the Aegean^ 
and Italy, nets were in ancient times, as 
tlrcy- still arc, both picturesque details of 
scenic beauty- and pmctical factors in com¬ 
munity- life. The Nile was an abundant 
producer for Egypthins* and when the 
great river became polluted and "the fish 
that were in the river died," it was woe* 
indeed (Ex. 7:2.1)- T’igris and Euphrates 
fishermen helped feed die lands “behveen 
the rivers." The Jordan* its con fluents, the 
Orontes* and the Leontes sent supplies 
of frcsJi fish south to the entrance or the 
Dcid Sea* but these chcmical-inipregnaEed 
waters soon proved fatal. l.*ake lluTth in 
northern Galilee and the Sea of Galilee 
itself fed from the upper Jordan* teemed 
with palatable fisli* TTic Bethsaida on the 
northern shore* where the Jordan entered 


tlic Lake, and also the Qethsaida on the 
nordiwcst shore at Tabgha near die Ses-en 
Springs were the best fishing grounds of 
Palestine* and still are* have tasted 
llicir hauls at breakfast time. 

It is in line ^vith natural facts that the 
fishing scenes in die Cos^iiels arc located 
at this heart of the Galilee fishing indus¬ 
try', which not only provided local rood but 
shipped fresh and salted fish great dis¬ 
tances. The first fishermen-disciples were 
nnt poor men but part of a wel1<irgatiized 
industry. 

Tlic Gospels furnish us with illustra¬ 
tions of the four princi|;ia] methods of 
fishing long used in Bible lands. Tlic 
casting net was being used by Peter and 
Andrew somewhere between Capernaum 
and I'ahgha w-litn, '‘va’alkmg by the sea 
of Galilee, [Jesus] saw- two brethren , , , 
casting a net into the sea; for they were 
fishers. And fie saith untc them. Come ye 
after me, and I will make yon fishers of 
men. And stralghhi-ay they left the nets* 
and followed him" (\latt* 4:17-10). This 
type of casting net Is draped on the arrn 
of the fisherman who stands on the shore 
or wade-s into the water, as we have seen 
fishermen doing off ancient Sidon, 'llicn 
it is skillfully whirled around and allowed 
to fail in a tent shape or cone; its lead 
wGightB pull it to tlic bottom so that it 
cnckMCS fish. Sometimes the Esherrman 
dives down* encloses the bottom of the 
net, and drags it ashore. Then after empty¬ 
ing the con ten ts and sorting wha t lie 
wants to keep, he w-ashes and dries his 
-valLLiblc nets and sometimes hangs them 
on trees. He also keeps constant w-atch for 
rips and nieiids them as soon as they arc 
discovered. James* John, and their father 
>^cbedcc w-erc mending nets when Jesus 
called the ttvo sons, who left their hither 
in the boat and "followed him" (Malt, 
qiar* Small boys are taken along to 
mgblen fish by throwing stones* and thus 
to pre\'ent escape near tliu ends of the 
boat (ilhis. i^S)* 

The second l^^desprcad method of fish¬ 
ing w'35 by the drag net, a variety of which 
is seen in illustration iSS, This might 
have been the type of seine, with floats 
along the top and weights around the 
Iwttom. mentioned hy Matthew in Christ’s 
Parable of the Kingdom of heaven frji-jty- 
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50) which was “like unto a net, tliat vs-as 
cast into the sea, and gathered of escry 
kind: which when it was filled, thc>' drew 
up on the beach; and they sat down and 
gathered the good into vessels, but the bad 
they cast away.” 'ITic drag net was used 
by the discouraged discimes whose boat 
Jesus had used as a pulpit in teaching 
the multitude on the shore of Galilee. 
After the sermon Jesus asked Simon to 
“put out into the deep.” ITic tired fisher¬ 
man munnured, “Master, we toiled all 
night, and took nothing.” Yet he obesed 
his supenor and helped let down the great 
seine into deep water. Before long, “the)' 
inclosed a great multitude of fishes; and 
their nets were breaking,” so that the)’ 
had to call their partners with another 
boat (Luke 5). lire drag net when worked 
from two b^ts, enclo^ the fish effec¬ 
tively, we learn from our accurate Gospel 
narradve. llic draught was so tremendous 
that the two small boats began to sink. 
W'hcn they were finally beached safely 
and the great market was witliin site for 
profit, the fi-shermen-discipies were so 
os’crwhclmed with the mastery of Jesus 
that the)* eared nothing about the fish 
they had been so anxious to catch; “the)' 
left all, and followed him." 'ITie hungr)’ 
people of the lakeside must have helped 
themselves to a free mess of fish that 
esentful day. 

A third method of fishing was by cast¬ 
ing hook and line from the shore, as Jesus 
suggested to Peter when the)' needed a 
coin to pay their half-shekel I’emplc taxes. 
The payment by Jesus and the disciples 
of this tax required of all Jovs was a 
matter of burning controvers)' in their 
day. \Micn Capernaum tax-collectors 
came asking for pa)mcnt, Jesus explained 
to Peter that the)', engaged in a greater 
work than that of earthly governments, 
could claim exemption from this tax. But 
to avoid notoriet)' and to prevent others 
from stumbling, the)’ would. nc\ ertheless, 
pay it. Tlierefore, he told Peter, “cast a 
hoiok. and take up the fish that first 
cometh up; and when thou hast opened 
his mouth, thou shalt find a shekel,” a 
sufficient sum to pay the tax for Jesus 
and Peter. Shall we be so literal as to 
belics’c that the fish actually had a coin 
in its mouth, a situation contrary to Jesus’ 
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usual avoidance of magic, or shall we un¬ 
derstand that Peter sold the fish for a 
shekel and gave this for the tax? 

Isaiah refers to casting angle in tlic 
Nile and to spreading nets “upon tlie 
waters” (19:8). Ezekiel mentions tlic fi-sh 
of tlie M^iterrancan (38:20); so, too, 
llosca, lamenting the taking away of this 
good food supply (4:3). 

A fish was one of the cheapest yet most 
welcome gifts in Bible lands. In his teach¬ 
ing Jesus made use of tliis fact. “Of which 
of you that is a father shall his son ask . . . 
a fish, and he for a fish give him a 
serpent?" {Luke 11:11) 

A fourth technique involved standing on 
the shore or in a boat and spearing a fish 
with a harpoon or a trident while torches 
were held over tlic siem to attract the 
fish. W’e ha\x seen fishermen thus en¬ 
gaged in the sw'irling Strait of Messina on 
Stan)’ nights. Spearing w'as popular in 
Eg)pt. In the Cairo Museum we have 
seen Statue’S of a fishing part)’ of young 
King 'I'ut-ankh-amun, standing with spears 
poised, ready to hurl. Job mentions bands 
of fishermen who cast fish spears, and 
ti)' to pull the crocodile (“leviathan”) 
out of tne water “w’ith a fishhook.” 

llic stors* of the hoy whose lunch of 
five flat barley loaves and two small fishes 
was used b)’ Christ to feed a multitude 
became vivid to us one nioniing. Just at 
sunrise we wac walking along the lovely 
shore of the Sea of Galilee, whose tiny 
shells sparkled in the first rays of the new 
day. Far out on the lake we saw a boat, 
still in search of haul. As we stood waiting 
for it to come in, a small lad suddenly 
appeared from a clump of oleanders. He 
st(^ silently w-atching us. His dark-rcxl 
curly hair and garments, graceful exen if 
“cast off,” made us christen him at once 
the “bo)’ of Galilee.” In his right hand 
he had a small loaf of fresh-baked baricx’ 
bread; and in his left, a tiny speckled fisfi 
he had easily caught by wading out into 
the warm waters of the bkc. We were 
startled to find him such a perfect replica 
of the boy mentioned in connection with 
Christ’s miraculous feeding of the hungry 
multitude in this xicinity or T'abgha, whose 
seven warm springs have always made it 
a rich fishing ground. 'Hiis bronze-faced, 
curly-haired cight-ycar-old boy, son of a 
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farmer bedouin living in a tent on tlic 
adjacent Plain of Genncsarct, appears in 
illustration 180. 

George M. Lamsa suggests that the 
real miracle of the loaves and fishes oc¬ 
curred when those who had brouglit in 
their rirdlcs a reserve supply were im¬ 
pelled py the mastery of jesus to open up 
and share, each with his neighbor. Thus 
food suddenly appeared for mousands of 
hearers. TTiis explanation would still in¬ 
clude our boj’ in tlic miracle. W'^e arc 
sorry that Matthcu-, Mark, and Luke 
delete the lad from their record. They 
make it appear that the disciples already 
had tlic loaves and fishes in their com- 
missaiy when questioned by Jesus. John 
alone gives the bo)' a square deal and 
credib him with presiding the basic ma¬ 
terials for the miracle: ‘’There is a lad 
here, who hath five barley loaves and hvo 
fishes” (John 6:9). 

The daily miracle of Cod’s provision of 
abundant fish for hungry people in Galilee 
w-as made pleasantly real to us that morn¬ 
ing when w-c were served for breakfast 
in our lake side hostel some fresh-caught 
St. Peter s fish,” small, but delicious. 

For the exquisite art portrayal of the 
incident of the loaves and fishes, see in 
illustration 65 the mosaics discovert in the 
Church of the Multiplying of Tabgha. 

Tlie last fishing scene figuring in the life 
of Jesus involvcu the use of a large cast¬ 
ing net, the diktuon, desenbed in John 
21:6. To this, Peter and the discouraged 
fishermen who had left all to follow one 
who proved to be their crucified leader, 
returned. The group included Tliomas “the 
I win,” Nathanael of Cana, James, John, 
Peter and two other disciples. All night 
they caught nothing. 'Ibw-ard dawn they 
saw a figure standing on the bcacli, and 
at his suggestion they cast the net on the 
right side. They had to call another small 
boat manned by “the other disciples,” for 
the net was full. Peter, after John had 
whispered the secret, recognized his Lord 
as thev approached land, and he leaped 
into the water to swim ashore. See the 
eager swimmer in illustration x88. For a 
mystical shore feast Jesus kindled the fire 
and served the fish and bread. Here he was 
the beloved host again, as he had been in 
Jerusalem. 


Fisli were sold in great quantities at 
Jerusalem, whose market for sea foods was 
near the Fish Gate mentioned by Nchc- 
miah. To it were brought hauls from the 
Phoenician Mediterranean coast tliirty 
miles away and from Galilee seventy miles 
north. 

Perch, carp, bream, and the small “St. 
Peter s fish arc common varieties among 
the many species mentioned by Tristram. 
The “sheet fish” is the one most often 
cast away rroin the haul of the drag net 
as dogfish arc by Cape Cod fishermen! 
Eels and unsealed water animals were “un¬ 
clean” to Hebrews (Lev. 11:9-12). 

Facrr-CRow'tRs 

Tlic tree husbandmen mentioned in 
Flowers, Herbs, Trees, and Other Plants 
and the grape-producers discussed in Viti¬ 
culture brought their fruit treasures in to 
the pantries of towns and royal house¬ 
holds. 

MllXXtEX 

Milkmen of Bible lands for centuries 
their goats to doors of homes, 
milking the warm and popular liquid into 
containers prmided by the housewife. 
Pasteurized milk is also now on sale in 
new Jerusalem and is distributed to babies 
at the health center established by the 
Brooklyn benefactors of Palestine, Nathan 
and Lina Straus, who first introduced 
pa5tcuriz<^ milk into Jerusalem and thus 
reduced infant mortality. Families own¬ 
ing domestic animals arc provided with 
their own milk. 

METAL WORKERS AND MINERS 

**^‘f^* maketh an axe, and workelh 
in the coals, and fashioneth it with ham¬ 
mers, and worketh it with his strong arm 
. . . is hungry” (Isa. 44:12). In these 
einr words^ a master of I Icbrcw literature 
Mints a picture of the metal smith of 
Bible bnds. See a Synan smith in illus¬ 
tration 190. 

Traveling Smiths 

Everyone interested in metallurgy will 
find a challenge in the numerous biblical 
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allusions to ores and their refining. The 
first book of Scripture introduces Cain, 
whose name means “smith,” or “miner,” 
and whose descendant, Tubal-cain, \^-as the 
original "forger of ever)' cunning instru¬ 
ment of brass (or ‘copper’) and iron” 
(Gen. 4:22). Throughout Bible times, 
^c traveling smith, who went from one 
community to the next where his skill 
was needed, making cooking utensils, 
v’csscls for the wnc press, containers for 
dyes, hoes, and other tools for farmers 
and masons, and sliocs for horses, was a 
carrier of news. From such persons there 
gradually filtered into western Palestine 
word that cast of the Jordan, south of the 
Dead Sea, in the weirdly formed geological 
region called the Wadi 'Arabah, there 
were mountains richly stocked with iron 
and copper. The largest was at Mount 
Mcne’iych, thirtv'-cight kilometers north 
of the Gulf of 'Aqabah at tlic head of 
the Red Sea. As Nelson Glucck points 
out in his authoritative 'Fhe Other Side of 
the Jordan, Chapter 5, long before Israel¬ 
ites came to Transjordan, Kenites, one of 
whose women Moses married, and Edom¬ 
ites knew of the rich ore deposits in their 
highlands. Some of the smiths of the 
Kenites probably first told Israel about 
the rich possibilities of mctallur^. Tubal- 
cain w’as a Kenitc and was at home cast 
of the Jordan in Edom and in the Wadi 
‘Arabah. From I Chronicles, as Glucck 
points out, u-c learn that the Kenitc metal¬ 
workers lived in tlie V'allcy of the Smiths, 
whose Cit)' of Copper may be the v’ast 
Iron Age mining center of Kliirbet Nahas, 
or Copper Ruin, at tlic north end of the 
Wadi ‘Arabah. 

'Die ib’ncrant tinker-smiths continued 
to play an important role throughout Bible 
history. Today in Iran thev’ persist under 
tlie name Su/aib, as Ernst Hcrzfeld points 
out in his Iran in the Ancient East. The)' 
arc despised w-ayfaring people, wearing on 
their foreheads a T-shap«l cross, which 
in ancient Accadian cuneiform denoted 
“God” or “iron.” Is this “tlic mark of 
Cain”? Ilcrzfcld sees Cain as a metal¬ 
lurgist, and Tubal-cain as a skilled smith, 
working after the techniques of hammer¬ 
ing and hardening had been learned. He 
sees in Cain’s offspring not heads of tribes 
but founders of trades and crafts. 
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Albright, in Archaeology and the Reli¬ 
gion of Israel, states that travelirrg smiths 
of Arab Arabia, whether Suiaib or gvpsics, 
show us how biblical Kenites traveled. 
'Fhey took along asses, bellows, and tools, 
living by their craftsmanship and the in¬ 
come gained b)' music and their women’s 
fortunctclling. Albright believes there arc 
pounds for thinking that the ancestral 
Hebrews were, in part, at least, related to 
such groups, traveling w'ith their weapons, 
bellows, and musical instruments. 

Even in Greece, traveling smiths were 
familiar figures. Homer gives them a place 
in his epics of the Mediterranean world. 
As Ilerzleld poitits out, places in Eurasia, 
not otherwise connected, had a basis of 
common interest through mining and 
smith work. Wayfaring prospectors, deal¬ 
ers, and craftsmen traveled all ov'cr the 
Middle East, starting trends which in 
time assumed local characteristics in de¬ 
veloping the metals. 

Miners or CorrER 

i\s early as the Book of Deuteronomy, 
the Promised Land is described “as a land 
whose stones arc iron, and out of whose 
hills tliou mayest dig copper.” Moses and 
his followers had in their wanderings up 
from Eg)'pt passed through the great Eg)'p- 
tian copper- and turquoise-mining section 
of Sinai, cv'ading Pliaraoh’s troops who 
guarded the mines but possibly coming 
into contact with their writing 5)'stem. 'Ilic 
Children of Israel saw* mining both in 
Sinai Peninsub and in highlands where 
the)' wandered before entering Canaan. 
'Hiis section was important during the 
great Chalcolithic Age, the 1,000 years 
between the Neolithic and the lilarly 
Bronze ages. 

’Ihe Old 'I’cstamcnt gleams with refer¬ 
ences to metals—iron, gold, silver, and 
especially “brass,” which should be trans¬ 
lated “copper” in most instances. Accord¬ 
ing to Burrows, brass was not know'n until 
Roman times. Moses ordered offerings for 
the Tabernacle to be made of copper. Cast 
from this metal, too, were sockets for its 
doors (Ex. 26:37), the network grating, 
ins, vessels for the altar, shovels, flesh- 
oola, and fire pans (Ex. 38:3). Mirrors 
for the ministering women who sat at the 
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door of the tent of meeting were to be 
of copper. The horns attnehed to the altar 
were overlaid uith copper, soft enough to 
work easily. Moses’ serpent of "brass,” 
really of copper, might have been 
fashioned by his relatives by marriage, the 
Kenites cast of Jordan. Da\-id, who took 
much copper in booh', in his earliest days 
was unanaid of Goliath, equipped wholly 
with copper armor. lob, liWng in Edom or 
Midian, the bnd of mines, wrote author¬ 
itatively (28:1, 2): 

Surely there is a mine for sih-cr. 

And a place for gold which thes' refine. 

Iron is taken out of the earth, 

.And copper is molten out of the stone 

Zeehariah referred to "mountains of co^ 
per” (6:i). Tliroudiout Scripture, metals 
are not only valued but admired for their 
beauty. Ezekiel memtions in his \ision the 
sparkle of burnished brass (bronze), and 
John of Patmos sees cherubim with feet 
of fine copper. 

But the outstanding mine centers of the 
Bible were David's and especially Solo¬ 
mon’s in the 'Arabah. llie greatest copper- 
mining and -smelting des’elopmcnts of 
Bible times took place in the Iron Age of 
the Hebrew monarch. David, by conquer¬ 
ing Edomites, gained a foothold which his 
son Solomon wisely followed up to its 
full commercial possibility. When the 
Temple was ready to be fitted with bc'auti- 
ful nimishings for worship, there was 
plcnH' of copper to be cast by Phoenician 
metal-workers down in Jcricfio Plain be¬ 
tween Succoth and Zarctha, where clay 
and water were abundant for molds. The 
molten sea of I Kings 7:23 mav have 
been of cast bronze. Some autfioritics 
bcliese it was of copper. So, too, the bases 
for the sea and the wheels for the plat¬ 
form, as well as the la\crs, shovels, and 
casings, were probably of bronze, a hard 
alloy of copper. 

It is easy to read into the struggles be¬ 
tween Edom, Israel, and Judah a contest 
for the copper ores of the 'Arabah. Nelson 
Glucck, in scs'cral years of exploring Iron 
.Age sites of Transjordan from 1954 to 
date, has opened up a hitherto unknown 
chapter of an important industry of Bible 
times. He has explored such mighty fort¬ 
resses as Kliirbct llnmr Ifdan of the period 


of the kings of Judah and Israel in the 
Iron Age; tliis fortress was built to guard 
the approach to mining and smelting 
furnaces. Glucck has come upon ruins of 
miners’ huts, walls, slag-heaps, and a 

f )rison camp for imported slave labor. He 
»as found potterx'-strewn mining sites all 
the way from the Dead Sc*a to the Gulf 
of ‘Aqabah, where his most interesting 
find was Solomon's “Pittsburgh,” Ezion- 
geber. A city gate of this smelter)' and 
shipping port appears in illustration 34. 
Tliis long-sought Tell Kltelcifah, found by 
Glucck and his cxpedih'on in 1938-39, 
w'as on a none-too-good site, except that 
it had sweet-water w’clls and adjacent date- 
palms for food and shade. One mud-brick 
house had ten rooms—^a home unlike any 
other yet found in Bible lands. From this 
port, whose smeltery flues took advantage 
of the draft up the W'adi 'Arabah, Solo¬ 
mon not only secured copper for his 
Temple and palaces at Jerusalem but also 
exported it in trade for products of 
southern Arabia, Egspt, and Sinai. Once 
every three years, his "T'arshish ships” 
made round trips to Ophir, bringing back 
cargoes of gold, algum trees, precious 
stones, apes, ivory, and peacocks. Read 
the firsthand account of I Kings 9:26-8: 
“King Solomon made a navx' of sliips in 
Ezion-geber, which is bedside klolli, on the 
shore of the Red Sea, in the laud of Edom, 

. . .” Albright interprets the “T'arshish 
ships” of Solomon as probably “refinery 
fleets,” copied after ones alnady plying 
the .Mediterranean to eonnect the mines 
and refineries of Sardinia with Phoenicia, 
and possibly mines in Spain w'ith the 
eastern coast of the Great Sea. 

In Num. 33:55-36, we read of the 
wandering Children of Israel encamping 
at Ezion-geber, on their way to the next 
ramp in the “wilderness of Tin (the same 
is Kadesh).” Tlic Ezion-geber the)' saw, 
scx'cral centuries before Solomon’s dcs'clop- 
ments here, was probably a group of 
palm-shaded mud huts, hugging the sands 
abo\e still'ungucssed mincm wealth. 

After the conoucst, the tribe of Benja¬ 
min was allottca territory bordering the 
'.Arabah, whose ancient name, coming 
from the Hebrew meaning "Desert-plain,” 
lives todav. 

One of the most sensational facts in 
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connection with mining in ancient Bible 
times has to do with the “invention” of 
Hebrewr w'riting in the most unlikely place 
—at the turquoise mines of Scrabit in 
the wild fastnesses of copper-veined hills 
of the Sinai Peninsula. As Sir Hinders 
Petrie discovered in 1904-05, Eg\ptians 
had early imported, from Midian and 
Edom across the Gulf of 'Aqabah, miners 
whom they enslaved 6rst to the copper 
mines. Then the slaves w*crc put to work 
in the more famous turquoise mines prized 
by rulers from the First Dsnasty’ on, in¬ 
cluding Queen Hatshepsut (150.1-1482 
B.C.). In mining centers operated before 
and during tl»e era of Moses and his trek 
through Sinai, there were not only high 
places and temples suggesting Hebrew 
rather than Egyptian worship among the 
miners, but examples of script cut on 
sphin.\cs and rock walls of the mines, in 
“the oldest alphabetical writing in the 
world.” Til is writing was older than the 
Phoenician alphabetical writing in cunei¬ 
form characters dating c. late nth ccn. b.c., 
which we hast; seen on the Ahiram sar¬ 
cophagus in the new Beirut Museum. Sinai 
mines indicate that alphabetical script, 
at the time when Moses was in Sinai, was 
used e\'cn by “illiterate” miners and was 
earried by NIoscs into both Palestine and 
Phoenicia. At least, this is the belief of 
Sir Charles Marston, who also thinks that 
Joshua used the Sinai Hebrc^v senpt and 
was able to carry out Moses* command 
to write on stones "all the words of the 
law” (Deut. 27:2-8). It is not unlikely 
that the miners of Sinai h.ad admired the 
hieroglyphic W'riting of their Egyptian 
masters and worked out an alphabet with 
which thc>^ too, could express their 
thoughts. 

Petrie belies cd tliat copper was the 
earliest metal used in Egs pt and that bronze 
was not an intentional alloj’ before the 
Eighteenth Dj-nasty b.c. hirst Dynasty 
Egs'ptians fought Sinai Peninsub people to 
control peninsub copper mines. Lead was 
know'n in prehistoric times but was not 
widely used in Egy^pt. In the early Amra- 
tbn age of Egypt, small copper chisels or 
drills appeared^ A hea\y type of axe came 
with the First Dynasty. Afterwards, cop¬ 
per, from the mines of either Sinai or 
possibly Cyprus, which still produces 


richly, became common. Egypt made cer¬ 
tain articles by hand-beating soft copper. 
\Vc have seen this same craft practiced in 
the metal-stalls of Damascus, where men 
and boys hammer all day long (illus. 190^. 
For copper casting, open molds were set m 
the ground near the mosable charcoal- 
fired Kcttlc, from which the molten metal 
was poured through a side spout. During 
the smelting an ingenious double bellows 
was used. It was made of skins inflated kw 
a system of foot-pumps and strings, wiiich 
kept air pouring in from reed pipes with 
cbv nozzles. 

In Egypt of the Pyramid Age, from the 
middle of the thirtieth century b.c. to the 
middle of the twenty’-fifth century b.c., 
metal-workers were produdng ingenious 
ripsaw's, for splitting pbnks, mr example. 
'ITicsc saws, often 6 ft. long, were of 
copper. Saws for cutting the one-ton blocks 
of stone for the pyramids were in com¬ 
mon use. And quantities of drainpipe also 
utilized copper. Her gold, Egypt secured 
in vast quantities from the Land of Punt, 
on the coast of East Africa, in exchange for 
bartered beads, fruits, grain, jewelry, 
weapons, and other Nile products. To 
make one solid-gold mask or coffin for a 
Tut-ankh-ainun, long bargaining on both 
sides of the beach was necessary. 

Egyptians made their god Ptah respon¬ 
sible for the success of smiths, metal-work¬ 
ers. and artists. 

UoN Smelters 

Iron-workers of Bible lands may be in¬ 
debted to Philistines for introducing their 
ore into Palestine; or to Achacans; or to 
smiths of mountainous Anatolb. .\t any 
rate, iron was W'idely used in Palestine a 
century' before it was common in Europe. 
It was abundant in the era of Dav'id and 
Solomon. Nehembh refers to iron from 
the north. R«ii Dussaud, in his .Monu¬ 
ments Palcstinicns, gives Canaanites from 
the northeast tip of the Meditcmincan 
aedit for introducing the industrial age 
into Palestine; Canaanites perhaps rccewcd 
the innovation from .Aegean influences. 
Certainly Greece w'as minin| silver at the 
Laurion mines near Cape Sunium at an 
early date, it continued to do so in the 
centuries when the finest silver coins wc;i? 
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being minted at Athens, Corinth, and other 
prosperous Greek cities. Laurion mines 
today can still supply good ore and cany’ 
on profitable industry’ in times of peace. 

Israel in the period of the judges and 
the early monarchy looked u-ith emy and 
dread upon the smelteries of the Philis¬ 
tines along the coastal plain, especially at 
Cerar. The Petries discovered there four 
iron furnaces and a factory’ for swords. In 
this same vicinity’ they located chisels, 
spearheads, daggers, and other weapons, 
some of which go back as far as i^oo 
B.c. Such discoscrics as these give ma¬ 
terial fbundation to I Samuers statement 
that manufacture of arms was forbidden 
to the Hebrews by the Philistine monop¬ 
olists. Tlie Israelites were required to 
come dow'n to their enemies to have their 
plow’shares, colters, axes, and mattocks 
sharpened. Only King Saul and Prince 
Jonathan, not the people at large, had 
swords and spears. Under David, weapons 
became more asaibble (see Defense). The 
Early Iron Age ran from about the thir¬ 
teenth or twelfth century’ b.c. to the 
sesenth century b.c. DaWd reigned from 
1013 to 975; and his son Solomon, from 
973 to 933 B C. 

As for David in the Iron Age, we see 
in I Chron. 20:3 mention of his saws, 
harrows, and axes of iron. Of the materials 
he turned over to Solomon for the build¬ 
ing of the Temple we read: “David 
prepared iron in abundance for the nails 
for the doors of the gates, and for the 
couplings" (I Chron. 22:5). 

In Babylonia, in the earliest period of 
w’hich w’e have record, smiths made dis¬ 
tinctive flat chisels with pointed butts, 
battle-axes w-ith cast shaft holes, unique 
double axes, and straight saw's. 'Hicre may 
be a connection between this work and 
the crafts of the early Caucasus, for in 
that northern region, and in the Pontus, 
metal work began as soon as ores were 
discovered. Western Asia was making 
copper mirron in the First Egyptian 
Dynasty’. Mesopotamia was hammering 
such sanitv accessories before that. Egypt 
seems to have derived her mctal-w'orHng 
ideas not from Sumcria but from some 
other source. 

Iron, as Petrie pointed out in The Wis¬ 
dom of the Egyptians, was not smelted in 


Egypt, although it was in SyTia, before 
1300 B.c. In steel work Sy-ria later became 
famous througli its damascene blades. In 
Greek settlements iron was common be¬ 
fore 600 B.c. 

It has been suggested that Damascus 
steel was hardened by treatment w’ith 
wmcl’s dung, as modem steel is heated 
in an atmosphere of ammonia to form a 
thin byer of nitrogen-bearing surface steel. 
Nahum (2:1) refers to Persbn chanots that 
flashed with steel. 

For manv decades the Ilittites con¬ 
trolled the chief iron supply of Asb Minor, 
the Taurus Mountains, 'hiis metal had 
been know’n in Crete since early rimes. 
-And wnic smiths, whatever their habitat, 
were in the fourteenth century b.c. mak¬ 
ing fine da^ers, if we can judge by the 
one in the ^iro Museum which belonged 
to Tut-ankh-amun. 

Workers in other sorts of metal, such as 
gold, silver, and cicctmm, are treated else¬ 
where in this book, under Business Trans¬ 
actions, Defense, Jewelry’, etc. Our picture 
of the copper-smith in his small booth at 
I loms in Syria today (illus. 190) might have 
been made in any land of the Bible dur¬ 
ing the past 4.000 years. His gleaming 
w^rcs alwuys tempt us by their shining 
beauty', but we can nes’cr think of any 
use to which we can put them at home. 
They’ arc better left for the everyday tasks 
of eastern families. Such a purchase by' a 
man and woman for their household is an 
event. 

Clucck, who not only has revealed new 
archaeological riches by his studies of the 
^^’adi ’Arabah but lias investigated its 
c'conomic possibilities for the faturc of 
Bible bnds, says that, in spite of heavy 
mining during the Iron /\gc, the copper 
deposits of tne wadi are far from ex¬ 
hausted. Howcs'cr, modem mining w'ould 
require investment of large amounts of 
capital, for railroads, w’ater supply, rcfincr- 
i«, and workers’ settlements. As in the 
rime of -Moses, Transjordan is still a Cod- 
given, goodly bnd “whose stones arc iron, 
and out of whose hills thou canst dig 
copper" (Deut. 8:7-9). 

POTTERS 

See -Arts and Crafts, pages 110-16. 
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SHEPHERDS 

See .\ninial$, pages 31*36. 

SHOEMAKERS AND LE.\THER. 

WORKERS 

Shoes seem to have been in vogue in the 
golden Eighteenth Djmast)' of Eg)pt, from 
which survive royal sandals. Long before 
that, Egv-ptians had been using leather 
for wrappings, bags, and armlets which 
they may have copied from Nubians and 
Hyksos horsemen. Rope was sometimes 
made of leatlier, and network garments, 
of leather to save linen loincloth and waist- 
coits. Battle shields were often of leather 
stretched on frames. 

WEAVERS AND DYERS 

“By tlieir trade thej' were tent-makers,” 
or tent-cloth wcav'crs. 'Hius runs the 
record of the Jew from Pontus named 
.Aquila and his wife Priscilla, whose partner 
Paul became at Corinth. 'Die trade they 
plied was ancient, almost as ancient as that 
of the herdsman and farmer. Paul had 
learned its scact as a boy in Tarsus, whose 
rough cloth, called "cilicium” after the 
province of Cilicia, was exceptionally 
strong; for it was of durable goatshair, 
from flocks which grazed in the cold 
laurus Mountains in long winters. 

Nomadic society in all Bible lands 
wove its own textiles, from coarse tent 
cloth to warm woolen gamients for the 
family (sec Apparel, p. 59). As in India 
today, a degree of independence was 
maintained when a household had means 
of livelihood through its weaving. But 
there were also commercial guilds who 
were specialists in this skill. Of these 
craftsmen we have relies in fragments of 
wooden looms and dyeing vuts excavated 
at Lachish in southern judaca. Tlie>* may 
have been used c.i 100 b.c. As Marston 
indicates, some of the homes ruined by 
Nebuchadnezzar contained clay loom 
weights. Near-by were dye vats. 'Tlicrc is 
also evidence that 1,000 years before 
Abraham’s time Canaanites were weaving 
fine textiles. At Tell Beit Mirsim, called 
Kirjath-sepher there were many loom 
weights, and the latter place bears evi- 
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deuce of an elaborate setup for cloth pro¬ 
duction. Remnants of a dyeing establish¬ 
ment have been found in UgariP, from 
piles of murex shells purple-red dye was 
extracted in this land of clever Canaanites. 
In ancient Sumer, the weav'cr’s apprentice¬ 
ship bsted longer than a seal-cutter’s 
six )xars of learning. No wonder Mesopo¬ 
tamian mantles were stolen from battle¬ 
fields because of thdr beauty’. A Babylo¬ 
nian mlcr of c.2^2o b.c. had his own 
factory' for woven materials. Egypt de¬ 
velop^ famous weaving centers and ex¬ 
ported far over the Mediterranean not 
only linen, which Petrie said wus as fine 
in the First Dynasty as our handkerchief 
linen, but also the heavier quality used for 
wTapping mummies and for mal ing the 
huge fringexi sheets which constituted 
part of a man’s wealth. For palace hang¬ 
ings and sun-awnings, Egyptian looms 
wove heavier cloth with rt^ background; 
the woof introduced blue, yellow, and 
light green. Many temples liad their own 
textile factories. 

Phoenician Byblos, on tlic Mediter¬ 
ranean coast between Beirut and 'Eripoli, 
was not only a book-making center utiliz¬ 
ing Egyptian papyrus but was noted for 
its woven cloth and garments. These were 
widely distributed by Phoenician and 
Egyptian traden. 

Philistines and Mebrews both must have 
worked their looms busily in the period of 
judges, for Samson proposed as stakes for 
answenng his riddle “thirty' linen gar- 
menb and thirty changes of raiment” 
(Judg. 1^:13). 'Hie thrifty woman of 
Proverbs spun, with her own distaff and 
spindle, wool for her hand-loomed tapes¬ 
tries, clothing for her family, and girdles 
and garments sold to Canaanite whole¬ 
salers. Often in Palestine and Greece today 
we see women walking along roads, carry¬ 
ing under their arm a large bundle of new- 
cut w'ool, which they twist and twirl into 
yarn by* deft manipulation of the dangling 
spindle (illus. 192). Stone and bone spin¬ 
ning whorls from the Early Bronze Age 
and bter have been found in Palestine. 
Whorls were discs to steady moving 
spindles. 

Weaver’s beams (I Sam. 17:7) have 
been excavated on biblical sites. Canaanites 
were not only weavers but embroiderers 
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(Judg. 5:30), and from them, Israelites 
borrowed techniques and designs. W'^cavers 
who, as a class or guild, concentrated in 
certain communities inacased their skill. 
Even isolated, unlettered bedouins became 
proficient in turning out from their looms 
coarse goatshair cloth excellent for storm¬ 
proof mantles and tents. W'c have bought 
admirable embroidered cloth at Bethlehem 
from unskilled Arab women who still ply 
an andent trade. 

A homemade loom was made with tw'o 
wooden uprights set in piles of mud under 
trees for summer use, or on an earthen 
house floor for \\inter. People thoroughly 
enjoyed taking their plaecs before the 
loom, with tlicir feet in pits or eurlcd 
under, in the position of the man in illus- 
tration 191. It was quite an csent when 
he strung his loom with long warp strings 
of hemp, cotton, or silk. This was the first 
step in weaung the long strip of cloth 
which, when sold at the nearest ba/aar, 
would feed him for months. Tl»c wider the 
cloth desired, the more threads were 
placed in the warp, or tlic farther apart 
thes' were strung. Between the upri^it 
threads, horizontal ones, or weft strings, 
of sheep’s wool or goatshair or camel’s hair 
or silk were inserted b)' a shuttle drawn 
between the warp threads, which were 
separated into two sets by the heald. A 
real, batten bar, or large comb pushed the 
weft firmly down; then more threads were 
passed through. Rows of colored wools or 
silk were introduced to enliven the pattern 
of the cloth used for tents, garments, or 
draperies. 

Cakpet-loominc 

Many countries in the Near East have 
for centuries been hand-weaving their rugs 
or couch carpets on looms, and tlien per¬ 
fuming them. Hebrew Proverb (7:16) 
runs: 

I ha\e spread my couch with carpets of 
tapcstr\-, 

Witli striped cloths of the jam of Egjpt. 

Today in Bible lands rugs arc made by 
women and children (and by men in win- 
tcT). Clever fingers of little girls take tiny 
wisps of x-aricolored \am and tic knots in 
the warp threads, following from memory 


or from a finished rug the patterns and 
colors used in their families for years. Tlic 
greater the number of knots per square 
inch, the finer the carpet. To make a good 
oriental rug has always been difficult. The 
more borders, the more beautiful. Each 
rt^ion has its own dc‘signs: the Iranians 
use many Icafj' trees and fountains and 
garden paths; the Chiordes people make 
prayer rugs; the Shiraz folk use Kashmir 
stripes and diamond-shaped medallions. 

The Bible refers many times to rich 
materials from looms, used for hangings 
and curtains in palace and sjtiagoguc and 
temple. 'Ilic Book of Judges tells of people 
“who sit on rich carpets.’ Exodus refers to 
the priests’ garment, or ephod, of “gold, 
blue, scarlet, and fine hsined linen, the 
work of skilled workmen." Men who lived 
in kings’ houses had "soft ganiicnts.” 'The 
poor had rough ones. Jesus had a seamless 
robe, for which Roman soldiers gambled at 
the foot of his cross. Perhaps it W'as of 
white w'ool, woven by his mother on a 
loom at Nazareth. Often the natural colors 
of wool were retained—gray, white, cream, 
black, browTi. Camel’s hair makes the 
warmest and lightest of cloaks; goatshair, 
strong warm blankets and tent cloth, 
often in black and gray stripes. To the tiny 
silkworm, formerly grown on large scale 
in the mulberry orchards of SjTia and 
Lebanon, silk-weavers for ccntuncs have 
been indebted. Broad looms, operated by 
girls and women in dark lofts of I^mascus, 
still weave the wide silk-and-metal-thrcnd 
fabrics, in lovely reds and blues and 
amethysts, used tor the aba, or seamless 
robe. 

Hebrews were better at dyeing than at 
almost any other art-craft. TTicir rich and 
permanent colors were derived from murex 
shells near 'lyre, suppUing purple-reds, and 
from vegetable djes. 'Hie latter arc still 
used in ancient Hebron, although some 
European aniline dyes have filtered in. 
Vegetable madder and indigo have been 
used since early times. Some of the older 
craftsmen still recall how' to make what 
Grace Crowfoot calls "an indigo vat,’’ 
using potash, lime, and grape treacle. One 
madder formula calls for green grapes 
pressed with water. Washed w'ool is put 
into the grape juice, and powdered madder 
is sprinkled on top of it, to be left rll night 
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without v^rashing Asites of wood or goat’s 
dung is used in the process. \Mien yellow 
wjis desired in ancient times, almond leaves 
sen’ed. Pomegranate bark supplied black. 
Green was not popubr but was sometimes 
secured by use or an umbelliferous plant 
with indigo. Tlie bri^t sunshine of the 
Elast blended colors which otherwise would 
have clashed. 

MISCELLANEOUS W ORKERS 

In addition to the above occupations, 
there arc many others w'hose role in Bible 
life was fundamental. Yet they arc seldom 
if c\'cr mentioned in Scripture. The)' arc 
assumed because they persisted for cen¬ 
turies and still persist: tlic camel driver; 
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the men who whitewashed walls and 
tombs, silent helpers of more prosperous 
toilers; basket-makers, to whom farmers 
w'crc indebted, as arc archaeologists today. 
The last mentioned also wove rush mat¬ 
ting, used on Boors and in screens for 
sc'parating compartments of tents; sandals; 
and ropes of all kinds. I louse-painters; men 
who made metal gods and cases for them, 
many of which we sec in museums today; 
specialists in children's toys—these pbyed 
their part in building the social scene in 
Bible lands. 

The ragged burden-bearer, or iiamcJ, re¬ 
ceived his guerdon in tlic words of Jesus: 
“Come unto me, all ye that labor and arc 
heaxyladen, and I will give you rest” 
(Matt. 11:28). 


ADDITIONAL BIBLE 
REFERENCES 

“The harx'cst indeed is plenteous, but the 
laborers arc few” (Malt. 9:37) 

‘‘They . . . dclhoed him up to Pilate the 
goveraor" (Matt. 27:1) 

*‘And they said one to another. Come, let 
us make brick, and bum them thoroughly” 
(Gen. 11:3) 

“So the carpenter cncouragcth the gold¬ 
smith, and nc that smoothclh with the 
hammer him that smiteth the anxil, saving 
of the soldering. It is good” (Isa. 41:7) 

“He causeth tlic grass to grow for the 
cattle” (Ps. 104:14) 


“Tire words of Jehovah arc pure words; 
As silver tried in a furnace on the earth. 
Purified seven limes” (Ps. 12:6) 

“TTic priest's lips sliould keep knowiedge, 
and tlie)’ should seek the law at his mouth; 
for he is the messenger of Jehovah” (Mai. 
2:7) 

“They that arc whole have no need of a 
phj'sician” (Matt. 9:12) 

“Physician, heal thyself” (Luke 4:23) 

“is there no phvsician [in Gilead]?” (Jcr. 
8:22) 

“Jesus answered him, 1 have spoken openly 
to the world; I ever taught in synagogues, 
and in the temple, where all the Jews come 
together” (John 18:20) 
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SECTION 18 


ROADS, STREETS, TRANSPORTATION 


Prepare ye in tlie wilderness the way of Jehovah; make Ics'cl in the desert a 
highway for our God. 


—ka. 40:5 


introduction 

Roads and “the Way’ 

Old Testament Travel 
'lire Path of the Patriarchs 
“Going Dou-n to Egspt" 
lire Mooted Route of the Elxodiu 
Caras-an Routes 

The Deportation Route to Babsion 
Tlie Way of tl»c Sea 
North-south Carasan Trails 
Arabian Spice Routes 

Joseph and the Midbnites* Train; The 
Train of Slieba's Queen; The Carasan 
of the W'ise .Men 
Carasan Cities 

PalmsTa, Petra. Jerash. Ilnms 
Ilittite Roads 
Saned W ays 

Elcusis. Athens, Rome, Cumae. Baby¬ 
lon. Memphis, .\mama, Jerusalem 
“Streets of the Sepulchres" 


On Roman Roads with Jesus and Paul 
Traits of Roman Roads 
Milestones 

Roads 'Hut Jesus Used 
On Ronun W'ays with Paul 
Some First-century Streets 
Persian Roods 
Egyptian Roads 
Creek Trade Routes 
Sea Lanes and Riser Routes 
Egyptian and Phoenician Ships 
Solomon’s Commcrcbl Meet 
Cargoes for Babylon 
Cretan Sea-lords and Cypriotes 
Paul's Sea Ways 
River Routes 

Future Roads through Bible Lands 

.\dditional Bible Re f ere n ce s 
Bibliography 


INTRODUCTION 

RO.\DS .\ND -THE WAY" 

Few’ things we can do today put us in 
such close touch with people of ancient 
Bible lands as walking on stretches of road 
they used. Fortunately, several such 
thorou^fares survive, despite thick de¬ 
posits of debris from war and everyday 
living. Some of tliese fragmenb of once- 
thronged hi^vvays and streets arc still in 
almost as go^ condition as when bid bv 
skillful engineers 2,000 years ago. 'ITirough 
the pages and pictures which follow, we 
share with you some of these eloquent 
roads which endure, even though the cities 
they connected have disintegrated. 

'ilic Bible was written by journey- 
minded people. There was never a more 


idcalisb'c purpose behind a trek than the 
one which led Abram from Sumerian Ur 
to Canaan. There is no more romantic 
travel talc in the literature of Uic Ixrvant 
than the courting of Rebekah and Rachel 
amone “the children of the East.” ITic 
anthology’ of road robberies tluough the 
ages has nothing to surpass the saga of 
Joseph ensbved on Dothan Plain. Psalmists 
who probably never traveled very far them¬ 
selves longed for highways in deserts and 
saw Cod’s way in the sea. Isabh was force¬ 
ful from personal experience with wretched 
Judaean roads, when he cried, ’"Hie liigh- 
way's lie waste, the wayiaring man ccascth. 
. . . Prepare ye in the wilderness the way 
of Jcdiovah; make Icv’cl in the desert a 
highway for our Cod” (Isa. 40:3). In 
terms of straightened thoroughfares, tun¬ 
neled mountains, and smoothed-out rough 
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places, the prophet saw the approach of 
the Messiah. Jesus called himself *^3 u-ay,” 
the Way, of truth and of life, as he told 
the inquiring road-seeker, 'ITiomas (John 
14:5). Paul immediately took o\'cr the 
terminolc^ of the Wav. And when people 
at Corinth spoke “evil of the Way,” he 
separated his pupils from the synagogue 
group and led tiicm into the school of 
Tyrannus. A tumult “concerning the 
Way” precipitated the riot against Paul at 
Ephesus (Acts 19:2^). Tlie author of 
Hebrews rccogni/xd Jesus as the initiator 
of “a new' and living way” (10:20). lohn 
of Ephesus witnessed, “If we walk in 
the light, as he is in the light, we have 
fellow'ship one with another" (I John 

The figure, used by Malachi, of a mes¬ 
senger sent onto a road to run before the 
master, driving away lurking highwaynicn 
and announcing the arrival of his lord, is 
quoted by Matthew to expbin the relation 
of John the Baptist to Jesus (11:10). 
Matthew w-as one of the most road-minded 
of the disciples, for he had witnessed in 
his tax bootn along tlic Capernaum high¬ 
way every experience tliat can come to 
travelers. 

OLD TEST.AMENT TR/WEL 

Tlie chart in illus. 194 taken from James 
ll. Breasted’s Ancient Times sums up 
graphically the chief means of transporta- 
rion used in ancient Bible lands. Boats, 
four-wheeled chariots or wagons, carrying- 
chairs, or donkey palanquins led the pro¬ 
cession from c.3000 B.c. and earlier. Tlie 
wagon was represented at a recent scientific 
exhibition in Radio City as the world’s 
oldest land conveyance. Excavations at 
Ur have revealed Uic four-wheeled carts 
used by Queen Shub-ad's court several cen¬ 
turies before Abram’s years in that place. 
TTie solid-disc wheels with leather tires 
were probably familiar to Abram. In Gen. 
43 there arc three references to the wagons 
which Pharaoh instructed Joseph to send 
north to convey his father Jacob and his 
family. And “when he [Jacob] saw the 
wagons which Joseph had sent to cany 
him,” he reviv^ in spirit. Such a two- 
wheeled wagon carryall which we once 
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saw in Egypt laden with wives and "little 
ones” appears in illustration 195. 

V. Cordon Childc believes that well be¬ 
fore the fourth millennium b.c. w'hedcd 
vehicles arrived at the Mediterranean 
coast from the Indus region. At Tepe 
Cawra, in level X'^lll, a four-wheeled cov¬ 
ered wagon came to light which may be 
our oldest depiction in art of a wheeled 
conveyance. 

In mgged mountain tarain like that of 
Crete, early roads were so rutty that 
wheeled traffic was impossible, and elabo¬ 
rate palanquins became the favorite vehicle 
of the Minoan sea-kings when visiting ports 
on the north and south of their island. In 
Egypt, also, palanquins were popular for 
royal civilians such as Queen lietcp-hcrcs, 
mother of Kliufu, bunder of the Great 
PvTamid (thirtieth century b.c.). llic gold 
casing of her disintegrated wooden carry¬ 
ing-chair w-as found ^ Reisner’s Manard- 
Boston Expedition near the pyramid and 
is now restored in the Cairo Nluscum. A 
replica is in the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts. 

Peasants in Egypt used the hard little 
footpaths along their canals. Warriors went 
to battle in chariots. Hunters paddled to 
their reed marshes in papyrus boats. To 
ride a horse was distasteful to the refined 
man of Egypt. Grooms rode horses to the 
stables. Not for any purpose were horses 
used in Egypt until the Hyksos introduced 
them there and in Syria. By the Eighteenth 
Dy'nastv' they' w'crc common, and among 
Hebrew's of Palestine they became popular 
in the reign of prosperous Solomon, horse- 
fancier and trader. Tlie “new cart” men¬ 
tioned in II Sam. 6:3 as transporting tlie 
ark was probably draw'n by asses. 

Tlie horses on which Persian warriors 
prided themselves came from the rough, 
cold mountains south of the Caucasus and 
the horse-breeding "land of the Mitanni.” 
For their prisoners and w-ar material, 
/Kssyrians us^ baggage wagons. 

’Hie backs of porters were a common 
conveyance for unbelievably heavy burdens, 
dow'n to modem times. We have seen 
hamaJs bent almost double under loads of 
fresh summer grapes which they were “ex¬ 
pressing” from Hebron to Jerusalem mar¬ 
kets on David Street. 
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THE PATl! OF THE PATRIARCHS 

W hen Abram and his clan moved norlli 
from Ur in loMcr Babylonia to Canaan, 
the)' probably grazed northwest along the 
Euphrates—river x-allcj's made easier going 
for their animals—to Haran, which was 
at the arch of tlie Fertile Crescent, lire 
animals of this migration of Kliabiru from 
moon-worshiping Ur to moon* or Sin- 
worshiping lluran. and probably through 
w'hat became Carchemish. literally ate their 
w'ay around tliis trail of productive land. 
Tlics’ grazed ultimately to SvTian Hanrath, 
south to Shcchem, Bcth-el, and finally to 
their nomadic headquarters at Hebron, 
south of Bethlehem. Some of the Abram 
tribes ranged near Damascus and cast of 
the Jordan. \Micn tlic)’ halted at Haran, 
the)' were only a few miles southeast of 
what became Odessa (Urfa), earliest cen¬ 
ter of S)Tiac-spcaking Christianity. 

We must not picture the patriarchal 
tribes as arruing necessarily by camel cara- 
\ans. such as arc indicated b)' Ccn. 12:16. 
Delightful as this majestic detail makes the 
narrative, set up with imposing stateliness 
in Tissot’s water color of tliis procession, 
we may be compelled to substitute the 
homely but practical ass for the camel. 
For the latter was not domesticated until 
about the eles'enth century b.c., if we ac¬ 
cept Albright's chronology. Since tlic dawn 
of history, asses had been bearing man’s 
hcasy burdens, slowly plodding out of 
Mesopotamia and penetrating far with 
their cargoes. The tiny donke)' tied at the 
door of a home on a stone-paved Bethlehem 
street today suggests a side light on Mary’s 
flight to Eg)’pt. 'Hie veiled man seen in 
the distance could be Joseph. 

“GOING DOW.N TO EGYPT’ 

Time and again in Old Testament narra¬ 
tives we read: “And there was a famine in 
the land: and Abram went down into 
Egs'pt to sojourn tlierc; for the famine w’as 
sore” (Gen. 12:10). Again, “all countries 
came into Egs-pt to Joseph to buy piin, 
because the famine was sore in all the 
cartli" (Ccn. 41:57). Or, Jacob said unto 
his sons, “I have heard that there is grain 
in Egspt; get you down thither, and buy 
for us" (Gen*. 42:1, 2). Such hungrs' 
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groups often followed the soft path along 
the great Plain of Sharon lining the blue 
Mediterranean w'ith green, to a point near 
Gaza. Bcs’ond, the)' came to palm-dotted 
oases of dates and such matchless strips of 
shore between white herringbone sand 
dunes and sapphire surf as set us into 
ecstasy csciy bine we travel this beautiful 
coast at the southeast comer of the ancient 
sea. After passing the reedy clay pan of 
Bardawil Lake (see below, route of 
Exodus) the ptriarchal company could 
have crossed the Isthmus of Suez as we 
today cross the Canal, at Kantara or pos¬ 
sibly at Ismailia. 

Sir Leonard WooUc)’ and ’F. E. Law¬ 
rence, in the The Wilderness of Zin, favor 
the ovcrbnd route for the patriarchs, who 
they think avoided Gaza and the coast. 
'Hieir successors in later centuries avoided 
this same strip when it was dominated by 
"uns)inpathctic aliens” such as the Philis¬ 
tines. But sec the tlicoR’ of Jarsis (p. 560). 

Joseph, Mar)’, and Jesus on their flight 
from Bethlehem to I^'pt probably rode 
through Hebron, across the l^csert of 
Beersheba to northernmost Sinai Peninsula 
and along the sea path into the Delta. If 
they were fortunate enough to have bor¬ 
rowed either a donke)' or a camel, or to 
have hired one from the carpenter’s wages, 
thar journey liad in it much that w-as 
beautiful. 

DIE .\fOOTI':D ROUTE OF THE EXODUS 

Woollc)* and LawTcnce mention three 
thoroughfares through northern Sinai 
which were highways of destiny as migrat¬ 
ing populations and armies nioscd up and 
down from Asia to /Vfrica by way of Pales¬ 
tine. 'Die coastal “commercial road” ran 
through bus>’ Gaza (illus. 96), El Arish, 
and Rafa, a line which today is the border 
between Eg\-pt and Palestine. Portions of 
the second routes, through Mann in Trans¬ 
jordan to 'Aqabah, seem indicated in Exodus 
as the way used by the migrating Hebrews. 
The third was suggested above as the one 
followed by Abraham, and also by Isaac, 
from Hebron to Egspt, omitting Gaza. 

As for the actual route of the Hebrews 
who C.1290 B.c. left Eg)pt for Palestine, 
we have little to guide us so far as the 
pbccs mentioned in the Exodus and \um- 
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ben have been located by archacolog\’. As 
Major ]ar\is, one-time Cio\emor of Sinai, 
remark^, these books arc wonderful from 
the literary' and human-interest siewpoints, 
but most unsatisfactory as road reports. 
We shall mention two itineraries. 

The traditional route takes tlic migra¬ 
tion from tlic region of Ismailia-Znrazig 
across the Isthmus of Suez into the ainai 
Peninsula not far from present Suez; then 
south into the apex of the rugged projec¬ 
tion of the Arabian Peninsula known as 
the Pbteau of Sinai, between the Gulf of 
Suez and the Gulf of 'Aqabah at the head 
of the Red Sea; and out by uay of ’Aqabah. 
Several years W'crc possibly spent at Kadesh- 
bamca, now satisfactorily identified as 
Win cl-Qudeirat, with its famous springs, 
near tlie soutlicm frontier of Palestine. In 
Kadesh today there arc csidcnccs of N-cry 
early irrigation and an ancient rcsersoir 
which may be Hebrew masonry. 'Ilie route 
from Kadesh into Edom, Moab, and the 
grazing lands of eastern Palestine was prob¬ 
ably on trails still used bv comranies of 
nonudic grazing sheiks. The baffling part 
of the itinerary is the first stage of the 
flight from Egypt. 

Major Jars-is, who had nine years of 
cxperinice with roads and topographical 
peculiarities of the Sinai Peninsula, has 
adsanced belief in a northern route, which 
Carstang and others of reputable authority 
favor. TTie authors of this book accept the 
Jarvis route. In his Yesterday' and Today' 
in SiuM, Jarvis advances the theory that 
Israel never sisited the southern tip of 
Sinai or its Gcb*.l Mousa (Mount Moses), 
or even Ccbal Scrbel slightly north of 
Mount Moses. The latter elevation, Ccbal 
Mousa, became ’’sacred" as late as tlie 
fourth century a.d. Taking the Hebrew's 
out of Egypt by W'ay of Bardawil Lake 
which we pass by train en route to Egypt, 
Jarvis makes thb forty'-fiv’c mile lake tiic 
"Sea of Reeds" which brought disaster to 
Pharaoh's chariot—and not the Red Sea. 
Lake Barda'A il, he feels, is tlie Yam Suf 
of the Hebrew text. Near here W’as the 
flying couisr of migrating quails, which 
still fall thick on the sand. Near here were 
grazing lands capable of supporting the 
migrants for years. And to the south Ccbal 
Hcllal towers an abrupt 2,000 ft. from 


the alluvial plain, with quite as much im¬ 
pressiveness for the .Mount of tlic Law as 
Cebal Mousa in southern Sinai, which is 
one of a group of peaks. Jarvis envisions 
the Hebrews living in the triangle lietwecn 
El Arish, Rafa, and Kosscima near the 
.Mediterranean coast, until they' turned 
sharply southeast to ICidcsh-bamca, fared 
south to Wqabah and thence by tlie tradi- 
ditional route to Edom. If for no other rea¬ 
son than for his location of the Oasis of 
Elim at Masaid, on the coast where we 
still see a fringe of scanty palms almost 
buried in the sand, our intuitions incline 
to Jarvis' route. Near here are aged tamarisk 
trees, fed upon by insects leaving manru- 
likc deposits (see Ex. i6). W’hat a camp¬ 
ing place! "1 wclve springs of water, and 
threescore and ten palm trees." Along the 
coast road used by Arabian carav-ans since 
the dawn of history', braziers of burning 
wood or lighted torches, used to guide the 
stragglers, afford a natural explanation for 
the div inely timely pillars of cloud and fire 
witnessing Jehovah’s encouragement to 
Israel on the march. 

In I'ransjordan we have traveled ov'cr 
parts of the Roman road which was the 
north-south route of ancient times between 
the Jordan and tlic eastern desert. It has 
run from the border of Syria to the Gulf 
of ’Ai^bah for 4.000 years. Trajan rebuilt 
the highway for his prosperous Nabataean 
subjects in the second century' a.d. And 
the King of Transjordan today has spent 
a fortune improving the same hoary high- 
w’ay of man. His engineers often turn up 
Roman milestones which give him a good 
long perspective on his potentially rich 
land. The fine job executed by Roman 
engineers is still serving civilians of Trans¬ 
jordan, as Glueck points out in his gener¬ 
ous reports of explorations in eastern Pales¬ 
tine, where Bible people spent some of 
their important formative years dcv'eloping 
a social and religious constitution. Tlicsc 
old Israelites arc real to us as we transverse 
the road-courses possibly used by the mes¬ 
sengers of Moses when they delivered 
pleas to kings of Moab and of Edom. The 
Lawgiver begged that his wandering 
nomads be allowed to use essential links 
in their royal highroads in orderly fashion, 
but he was refused. 
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Tnc weirdly gorgeous sccncr}' along 
Transjordan ways impresses us with the 
geological craziness and incredible antiquity 
of thunder-riven gorges full of rolling 
stones and emptv' or habitations, llic deep 
shadow's of the Wadi 2 ^rka just at dusk, 
under a rising moon, witli a tiny lantern 
beaming miles asi’ay in the nearest dwelling 
(illus. 129), and the noontime dclidousncss 
of rest along the oleander-lined water- 
eoursc of W'adi Nimrin, where slieep, 
goats, and shepherds drink, put us back 
in the company of Moses and Joshua as 
little else can. 

The presence of Early Bronze Age 
settlements along this north-south high¬ 
way in Transjordan, sa>*s Glucck, “authen¬ 
ticates the general s’alidih' of the back¬ 
ground of Genesis la. .\s long as human 
beings dwell in the Rift, the north-south 
track will continue essential to their life.” 

CARyWAN ROUTES 

Numerous biblical narratives carr)* us 
into the heart of the great caras-an trails of 
the .Middle East. In a netlike web of sital 
actisitv, the}' intersected Bible lands and 
were fife-bringing arteries of supply. For 
their control one civilization after another 
contended, as nations today struggle for 
mastery of the Burma Road, carrving 
cssenti^ to the interior of China. We 
have seen some of the hoary little trails 
of the Middle East paralleling or intersect¬ 
ing modem macadam, as at Dothan, 
whence Joseph was kidnaped and cam'cd 
into Eg\-pt by a caravan or .Midianite trad¬ 
ers, and at Greek Elcusis (illus. 198). 

W'hat were the main earavan routes in 
Bible times? Many of them persist in 
routes of desert buses, as you will see if 
you place the map of Bible bnds prepared 
by the National Geographic Societv’ along¬ 
side the map appearing in RostovtzefTs 
Caravan Cities. W'ilh the c.\ccption of the 
valuable caravan route fomicrly controlled 
by Petra (Sela) in the mountains of soutli- 
cm Moab, roads used by asses and camels 
^,000 years ago arc followed now bj' motor 
busses, sometimes paralleling or cross¬ 
ing sections of the Iraq Petroleum Com¬ 
pany’s pipe line, w'hich runs in wishbone 
fashion from Mosul to Tripoli and Haifa. 


THE DEPORT.Vno.\ ROUTE TO 

B.VBYLON 

'Phe east-west caravan routes across the 
Syrian Saddle, or by way of the Fertile 
Crescent, interest us bemuse they must 
have been used by Hebrew exiles faring 
from Judaea and Samaria to their Cap¬ 
tivity' in Babylonia. One course runs cast 
from Homs (Emessa) to PalinvTa (Tad- 
mor, rebuilt b\' Solomon): southeast to 
present Baghdad; then south along the 
Euphrates to Babylon (present Hilla). An¬ 
other caravan route, now a bus path 
around the Syrian Desert Saddle, goes 
south of the above trail, from Danuscus 
to Rutba, joining the Homs route at the 
Euphrates. A tliird route ran—and runs— 
from Aleppo along tlic Euphrates soutli- 
cast. Still other veins of road go out from 
near Jerash and Amman in 'I'ransjordan to 
join trails at Rutba for Baghdad. Of air 
lines over these same desert stretches, from 
India, Persia, Palestine, Syria, Egypt, 
Greece, and the west, tlicrc arc too many 
to list here. See map of the National 
Geographic Society'. Desert tracks by land 
or air indicate man’s persistence to ex¬ 
change his cargoes of human beings and 
of native riches in one way or another be¬ 
tween the Mesopiotamian valley and the 
Mediterranean. Tlic first glimpses modem 
man has had of some stretches knowu to 
people of andc*nt Bible lands have been 
from planes. Sight of the strategic pass 
over N fount Caraicl at Megiddo is an 
example. 

We shall probably ncv'cr know the exact 
itinerary of the Babylonian exiles from 
Judaea and Samaria any more than we 
shall Icam the route taken by the Hebrew 
tribes who slowly made their way from 
Egypt to Palestine. One thing is certain: 
the exiles must have gone afoot, as 
refugees ever since that seventh and sixth 
centuries b.c. have gone, with pain and 
bitterness. More rosy is the picture of the 
return, so far as transportation is con¬ 
cerned. Nehemiah lists the craftsmen, 
servants, singers, and businessmen as bring¬ 
ing 7^6 horses (note that horses arc first 
in the animal list), 245 mules, 4^5 camels, 
and 6,720 asses (Neh. 7:66-^^). Here 
were cnougli mounts to convey' in comfort 
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many of the thousands who came back 
to Palestine, even if Nehemiah’s docket of 
figures is not accurate. 

'HIE WAY OF THE SEA 

The Great West Road or Way of the 
Sea (or W’av to the Sea), to which we 
have referred, had s'arious branches. As 
George /Vdam Smith pointed out long 
ago, one fork came down from Damasais. 
along Mount Mermon, crossed the Jordan 
between Mcrom and Galilee near tlic pres¬ 
ent Bndge of the Daughters of Jacob, and 
passed on to the Dothan region of Joseph's 
enslavement. Tlicii, one branch, which w'c 
have followed by motor, turned west to 
Safed, set on its high hill, and glided down 
the valley between upper and lower Gali¬ 
lee, and on to Acco (present Acre, just 
north of Haifa). Another branch went 
south to Capernaum and the Plain of 
Gcncssarct. joining the w^cst branch at 
Ramali. Still another left Capernaum for 
Arbcla (Irbid?), wound between Mount 
Tabor and the hills of Nazareth to the 
Plain of Esdraclon. crossed to Megiddo, 
and followed the Mediterranean shore 
down the Plain of Sharon, into the Philis¬ 
tine Plain, and so to E|\'pt. Also, a 
fifth branch of the Way of the Sea ran 
from Capernaum to Tiberias on Galilee, 
thence to Beth-shan and the Pbin of Es¬ 
draclon. 

.NORTH SOUTH CAR.\VAN TR.MLS 

North from Mount Carmel, with its 
now busy modem port of I laifa, an ancient 
trade route followed the coast up to 
Andoch. This way, used often by Paul and 
his companions, is now a macadam motor 
highway running through Palestine, pres¬ 
ent Lebanon. Latakia, Hatav, and Asia 
Minor. Parts of it were carefully graded by 
British engincen c\'cn before tlic military 
constructions of World War 11 . The “Face 
of Cod" promontory is one of its conspicu¬ 
ous features. 

Carasuns took advantage of brook beds 
and soft plains along rivers such as the 
Nile, the Orontes, and some courses of the 
Jordan. Thej' avoided unfriendly regions, 
as Job implied that cara\-ans esuded "the 
companies of Sheba." 


ARABIAN SPICE ROUTES 

The north-south caravan routes joined 
Asia Minor, Syria, and Palestine with 
Arabia. Branches forked off to Egs'pt at the 
bottom of this bridgehead of history. The 
Arabian spice routes and incense trade- 
ways supply the background to three Old 
Testament narratives: the enslaving of 
Joseph; tlic gift-bearing journey of the 
Queen of Sheba to Solomon’s new Hebrew 
court; and possibly the res’erent ride of 
tlic Tlircc Wise NIcn to tlic manger of 
Jesus. 

Genesis 37 is explicit about the itincrar) 
of Joseph's abductors; "a caravan of Ish- 
maelitcs was coming from Gilead, with 
tlicir camels [a picturesque anachronism 
for Joseph’s century] bearing spiccry' [gum 
tragacanthl and balm [mastic] and myTrh 
budanumj, going to carry it down to 
igypt." These Midianitc traders to whom 
oseph's brothers sold the boy from their 
grazing ground on the Plain of Dothan 
between Jezrccl and Shechem had come 
from the land on the east coast of the 
Gulf of 'Aqabah, opposite the Sinai Penin¬ 
sula, southeast of what became Solomon's 
smeltery town, Ezion-geber. They were 
natives of the west Arabian Desert, and the 
wares they were transporting to Egy^pt were 
tv'pical products of Arabia and of the lands 
they traversed in their long overland jour¬ 
ney through Edom. Moab, and Gilead, 
and os'cr the Jordan to Dothan. 

The gift-bearing /ourney of the Queen 
of She^ from her realm in souAwest 
Arabia bllies with what Albright calls the 
“Sabacan extension of Arabian camel trade 
which in the early first millennium [Solo¬ 
mon's time] competed witli the old Red 
Sea trade.” Her presents of gold, spices, 
and precious stones indicated b>' I kings 
10; 10 were products of her rich carasan 
kingdom. Hers was "a sxrry' great train" of 
camels that came tinkling their soft-footed 
way into Solomon’s magnificent new capi¬ 
tal at Jerusalem. Jars such as may have 
held her spice-gift have been excavated in 
eastern Palestine by Glucck. They carry 
south Arabian inscriptions. 

The Wise Men from the East, listed by 
Matthew' as seeking the newborn Christ 
whose star had led them far, may have 
come out of star-w’orshiping Chaldea to 
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which their gifts had penetrated from 
India or over carav'on routes from Arabia. 
Possibly they were themselves Arabian 
frankincense capitalists, grown wealthy on 
llicir trade along the great incen^* route. 
At any rate, the)’ were familiar with more 
tlian one road, for, warned to avoid return¬ 
ing home b)' way of Jerusalem where 
Herod's jealous rage over the infant King 
was at the boiling point, the)’ majestically 
“departed into their own countr)' another 
wav' (Matt. 2:12). How we wish that the 
author of this Gospel had added just one 
more word, the name of their homeland. 
But this anons'mous homage is one of the 
matchless details which keep the nativity 
narrative romantically enigmatic and e\‘cr 
intriguing. 

Caravans of spice and of mv’irh in Old 
Testament times went from the Persian 
Gulf across Arabia to Petra, in its moun¬ 
tain fastness soutli of the Dead Sea, thence 
to Gaza, and up the Mediterranean or along 
the cast shore of the Dead Sea and Jordan 
River to Damascus. 

In addition to the north-south trade 
route across Transjordan, one used in tlie 
Early Bronze Age turned west, Glueck be¬ 
lieves, at Feinan, for Sinai. 

Even central Africa, RostovtzcfiF states, 
sent out rich wares by caravan to Egj’pt 
and Syria. 

CARWAN CITIES 

The growth of caravan trade after the 
eleventh centur)’ b.c. naturally led to the 
rise of fabulouslv’ rich cities at their termini. 
Tliesc were adorned from trade wealth as 
no emperor could have ornamented them 
architecturally. Palriiyra, one of the 
vounger citio, mentioned in II C^ron. 
8:4 as Tadmor “in the wilderness,” was 
built bv Solomon at the hump of the 
Syrian Saddle. Tlirough it the wealth of 
the Tigris-Euphrates Valley flowed into 
Syria and Palestine. In centuries when its 
rival, Petra in Edom, was weak, PalmvTa 
was the one link between Vemen, central 
Arabia, southwest Palestine, and SvTia. In 
fact, several major caravan routes inter¬ 
sected at Palmyra, one coming from 
Aleppo diagonally aaoss to the Euphrates. 
ITic wisdom of Solomon put to use this 
natural trade point and made it a center 
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for disseminating the famous Cilician- 
bred horses coveted cv’cn by Persian con¬ 
noisseurs and Eg)'ptian charioteers. Ros- 
tovtzeff, whose Caravan Cities embodies 
substantial research, calls Palmv-ra "the 
most tv’pical caravan city of antiquitv’,” 
w’ith roads from all directions converging 
in one remarkable avenue having 350 col¬ 
umns, some 150 of which remain today, 
and arches indicating points of departure 
to distant halts. Tlic Great Temple, dedi¬ 
cated to the Babylonian god Bel. dates 
from the closing years of the era just be¬ 
fore Christ. 

Albright calls our attention, in the 
Ilavcrford Symposium, to the fact, that 
PalmvTa has )'icldcd no excavated material 
thus far which can be dated earlier than 
the ninth century b.c. We have seen in 
the new’ Damascus Museum busts of some 
of the trader-personalities who made 
Palmyra famous in Roman times, men 
known as “Synod iarchs,” caravan leaders 
who achieved political power. 

I’ar older than Palmyra was Petra, the 
rock-cut, rose-red city in the mountains of 
Edom behind sacred Mount Scir, men¬ 
tioned in the Song of Deborah as Jeho¬ 
vah’s awesome dwelling pbcc from w’hich 
He marched “out of the field of Edom 
(Judg. 5:4). This has been rated “the 
most wonderful of all caravan cities.” 
W’^ith eaves, temples, and tombs alike 
carved out of solid rock at the end of a 
narrow’ gorge, Petra was itself as snug as a 
robber-baron stronghold, off the actual 
caravan route, yet clutching its control. 
Its greatest prosperity was in the Nabataean 
period, just bemre and just after the be¬ 
ginning of the Christian era. Job may have 
known Petra. We cannot share the sug¬ 
gestion that Petra could have been the 
Kadesh-bamea of the migrating Hebrews 
coming up from Egv'pt. But we believe 
their course may have brought them past 
its aloof site. 

/crash, one of the Creek cities which 
spread out fanlike from Beth-shan, was 
not built as a caravan city’ but was, never¬ 
theless, one of the most prosperous trade 
centers in the centuries just before Christ 
and during the early Christian period. \t 
that time, her pagan temples w’cre melting 
into mosaic-trimmed Christian churches, 
whose rich remains have thrilled us, when 
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sunset glow threw into shadow her famous 
straight Street of a lliousand Columns. In 
the o\-aI forum of /crash carasun wealth 
was received and distributed. And here the 
famous horses were exercised. See Index 
for furtlier material on elegant /crash. 

Other cara\an cities included Damascus, 
whose caravansaries are today still pictur- 
c^ue, c'ven if horribly odorous; Amman in 
'riansjordan (illus. 92 of caravansarv* at 
Amman); Tyre and Sidon on the Phoeni¬ 
cian coast; Baghdad; and Dura-Europos, 
w^hich has yielded deep secrets of wealth 
and beauty to the spades of American 
archaeolc^ts. 

The Tcll-cl-Amama Letters, WTitten 
C.1400 B.c. by petty Egyptian vassals, arc 
replete with the comings and goings of 
caravans and with lists of articles sent by 
kii^ of Egypt to rulers at Babylon. 

Old Testament writers were well aware 
of habits of caravans. Isaiah referred to 
troops of eamcls and asses (-1:7) and to 
caravans of Dedanites from northw'cst 
Arabia, lodging in forests (21:13). 
who may have been a man of Edom, land 
of pack trains, spoke of the waybying of 
caravans passing through hosb’Ie country. 
He suggests that “companies of Sheba,” 
in Arabia, “waited for them” (6:iq). The 
autlior of 1 Kings 10:28 refers to droves or 
earavans of horses brought for Solomon 
from Egypt. 

The busy trading street in Syrian Homs 
gives the atmosphere of this andent cara¬ 
van center, w^ose road northeast to 
Hamath and Aleppo is one of the oldest 
highways in the w-orld. Camel caravans 
laden with sacks of wheat, such as we see 
today in August coming from Hauran 
(illus. 12), file past as they have for thou¬ 
sands of years; caravans oi camels are led 
by donkey's. Tlicsc mai'cstic, slow-plodding 
navies of the desert fasdnatc as do few 
other details of scenery in Bible bnds. The 
pity is that motor traffic is fast pushing 
them out of existence, save in thdr true 
habitat—.\rabb and portions of eastern 
Syria. Homs was known during the Cru¬ 
sades as Emessa. 

HITTITE ROADS 

A notable example of the road strategy 
of an ancient military’ people of Bible lands 


is discussed by /ohn Carstang in the 
American Journal of Archaeology, /anuary- 
March, 1945. He indicates the construc¬ 
tion by the thriving Ilittitc Empire of the 
fourtccntli century b.c. of a "great road 
to the vvc’st.” I'his way traced an early 
trade route with an exit probably at 
Smyrna, a branch to Ephesus on the 
.\cgcan, and a main arm running down the 
Meander Valley’, as Ilittitc monuments 
along the way indicate. (See illus. 43, a 
Ilittitc sculpture.) A natural terminus of 
die Ilittitc military road was Miletus, keep¬ 
ing an eye on the thick sprinkling of stra¬ 
tegic Aegean isbnds which in 1945 were 
of paramount intcnutional significance 
again. Paul, with his preference for low 
roads, may have used some of the Hittite 
routes along rivers of Pisidia flowing to¬ 
ward the Mediterranean. Turks, who claim 
descent from Hittites, arc doing much in 
modem times to improve roads ^1 over die 
realm once controlled by diese ancient 
people. Cuneiform religious texts of the 
same Hittites and sculptured evidences of 
a great national culture c.i 100-700 b.c. 
have stirred archaeologists to delve into 
what Albright calls a "highly syncretistic 
civilization. ’ Caravans from Babylonb and 
Assyria brought cultural influences to bar- 
baiian Hittites who by the twelfth century 
B.c, had become one of the greatest powers 
of wc*stcm Asia. 

Another wcll-knovv’n example of military 
highway's used throughout Bible times is 
the Higliway of die Conquerors at Dog 
River, Syria, known as the Nahr cl-Kclb, 
emptying into the Mediterranean. The 
road runs dirough a steep gorge, at whose 
feet sliccp drink peacefully on a sand bar 
where the river enters the sea. This time¬ 
less road has carried aggressive armies of 
Phoenicia. Egypt, Pcisb, Babylonia. 
Greece, Rome, and nations of modern 
Europe, who have left, cut in the rock, 
terse records of their triumphs. See in illus¬ 
tration 200, beyond the figure of one of the 
authors of this book, a dim but surviving 
Assyrian conqueror, with right hand up¬ 
lifted. 6 1- 

SACRED WAYS 

Several cities of Bible lands had roads 
famous because they led to major worship 
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centers. One of these was the Sacred Road 
to Eleusis, twelve miles west from Athens. 
When seasons eame for celebration of the 
Greek mpterics at Eleusis, which were as 
thorouglily Creek as the Oljmpic games, 
the procession wound out tlirough the 
Dipyfon Gate of the capital, along the 
w-ay lincd with tombs of famous citizens, 
and topped the pass over Mount Aegalcos. 
Tlie eclebrants lialtcd at a Temple of 
Apollo, suecccdcd in Byzantine times by 
the charming little monastery Church of 
Daphni wiUi its story-telling biblical 
mosaics. Resting at the salt spring, whose 
dammed-up waters near the ancient road 
can be seen in illustration 19S, the proces¬ 
sion came into the squalid village of 
Eleusis, birthplace of the great dramatist, 
Aeschylus, and noted today for its military 
airport. When they reached the Hall of the 
Mysteries, or Tclcstcrium, they participated 
in rites honoring Persephone, daughter of 
Zeus and Demeter, who had been carried 
off to the underworld by Pluto. Paul, if 
he walked to Corinth from Athens, instead 
of taking a boat across the Saronic Gulf 
must have passed Eleusis. He doubtless 
pondered the never-revealed details of the 
mptcrics and thus came to describe the 
resurrection in terms of sown graiti which 
is quickened in tlic spring (I Cor. 15). 

In Atlicns, the route of Pan-.\thcnaic 
processions terminated at the Acropolis, 
lire famous Dromos, or Broad Way, lead¬ 
ing to this high place of temple was dis¬ 
covered in the region of the Keratneikos 
by the American School of Classical 
Studies shortly before World War II. A 
report on the Dromos appeared in Hes¬ 
peria, july-Scptcmbcr, 1959. Tliis stretch 
of sacred way had been paved with large 
blocks in the Roman period and extended 
from the Dipylon Gate (illus. 64), past 
the Altar of tlie 'I wclvc Gods in the Agora. 
The altar served as a milestone for measur¬ 
ing distances from this heart of the Hel¬ 
lenic world. Near the Dromos. cxcavaton 
found a boundan'-stone indicating the Sa¬ 
cred W'av’ to tlie Temple of Apollo at 
Delphi, used by processions from the 
fourth century b.c. on. 

Rome had her Via Sacra running 
through the Forum Romanum from the 
Arch of Titus, through tlie maze of temples 
to Castor and Pollux, Vesta Faustina, and 
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Julius Caesar; on past the great Rostrum; 
ixrsidc the Basilica Julia and tlie I'cmple 
of Saturn; tlicn up to the Capitolinc Hill, 
lussing on its way the circular construc¬ 
tion knowTi as the "Umbilicus Urbis 
Romae,” official center of the capital. 
No sacred way in Bible lands ran among 
so many inBuential shrines. See, in illus. 
81, men removing weeds from one sec¬ 
tion. ITie Apostle Paul was familiar with 
the Roman Via Sacra. It was only a few 
feet from his cell in the Mamertine Prison. 

Cumae, possibly the oldest Greek colony 
in Italy, had its Sacred Way to an acrop¬ 
olis aoovc the I’vTrhenian Sea twelve 
miles west of Naples. Tliis portion of 
the Domitian W’ay we have walked upon 
and photographed, because of the quality 
of its polygonal paving and because of 
its picturesque approach to the tunnel of 
the oracular Cumacan Sibyl, the Temple 
of Apollo, vestiges of early Christian 
churches, and their baptistries. A portion 
of the uniuiicly vaulted tunnel at the 
end of tlie Cumacan Sacred W’ay appears 
in illus. 2.15. Wlicn Paul was at Putcoli 
where he landed for Rome, he was just 
below the Sacred \\'ay of Cumae, the town 
which was given credit for founding Pu¬ 
tcoli. 

Babylon, too, had its Sacred NVay, 
where Hebrew’ captives saw’ processions 
bearing images of Marduk, as Greeks 
carried a likeness of Athena to their Par¬ 
thenon. This holy thoroughfare, called 
Procession Street, passed temples, palaces, 
and hanging gardens, on its way out 
through Ishtar Gate. For Ishtar Gale and 
a brick from adjacent paving, see illustra¬ 
tions 113 and 115. 

Sacred avenues usually led to the CTcat 
temples of Egv'pt. Alabaster sphinxes fined 
the approach to the Temple of Ptah at 
Memphis. A mile-long causeway connected 
the great temple at Luxor W’ith the v’ast 
Temple of Amun at Kamak. A rain- 
flanked road led from the I'cmple of the 
Goddess Mut to the gate of the mighty 
Temple of Amun. A famous sacred street 
led from the complex of shrines at Karnak 
to a quai on the Nile. In Akhcruton’s 
new City of the Horizon of Aton at 
Amania, a sacred way connected the 
palace of the king w’ith residences of cour¬ 
tiers and W'ith the Temple of Aton, whose 
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pylonSj open EOiirts, and altars 

were conducive to rich offerings. At Hcli- 
ojMlis* a sumptuous approtach and obcltsk- 
tnnimcd court struck worshipers into owe, 
tvcEi os the steep steps of the Propybea 
up to the Acropolis and the ParthcEion 
awed pious followers of the intellectual 
AHicua. 

But the holiest sacretl way in Bible buds 
is /cjiisalcjTi's Via Dolorosa, whose Srsl- 
century level is now buried under 30 fL 
of debris. Perhaps it is better thus con¬ 
cealed. WTio could tread the stones which 
carried the eross-bcaring Christ from 
Pilate^s ]udgnient hall and the Ecee Homo 
Arch* where he was dispbv'cd as *'thc 
Man/* up to Calsar)% whictr we believe 
to have been under preseriit Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre? Each Friday after¬ 
noon a Strang procession of scholars, 
clergy, soldiers^ and civilians rctiaccs the 
nine s^tations of the cross which enable 
certain types of Christian to re-experience 
the agony of Jesus (fllus. 169)* 

“STREETS OF THE SEPULCHRES'' 

Related to sacred wuys were streets of 
tile sepulchres w^hieh w^e find in hpical 
cities of Phtil's era. 'lliqy were just outside 
the gates. There is one which Paul must 
have seen in Athens, near the Dipylon 
Cate in the Potters' Sectiori, with its re¬ 
maining gems of Greek funerary art (illus. 
64), Similarly, he must have noticed on 
the last stretches of the Appian W^'ay 
(iltus, !Os). as ho came into Rome, tlic 
countless and ever-varied iiiausolcuins, 
tombs, and graves of eminent Roman 
citiiims bid to rest just outside the ^te 
of the city' they lovi^. 

In Ostia, port of Rome, wdiich had been, 
vastly improved just before Paul came to 
Italy (see p. i=Sf.), the perfect scheme 
of sjmimctrical city-planning prov'ided for 
a Via dej Sepoferi paraMel to the Ostia 
Road leading from Rome. Burials were 
made in this region for 800 years, begin¬ 
ning with the third century b.c. Some of 
the tombs give dues about the buried: a 
young mother who died giving birth to her 
child; a Roman knight and his wife; a 
patron-Consul; and a member of the Prae¬ 
torian Guard who had perished extinguish¬ 
ing a fire- Many of tiie tombs on this 


elegant Street of the Sepulchres Lave 
statues of carv'cd marble, elegant screen¬ 
ing, and chambers trimmed with poly¬ 
chrome mosiiics. Numerous columbaria, cu 
group-nidles for funeral urns, were builf 
bv funeral clubs, I’hc)' look strangely like 
HliiiB cabinets, 

7 nc Street of the Sepulchres in 
Pampeff, near the Street of Consobrion, 
was one of tlic most noted in llic first-cen¬ 
tury Mediterranean world* Ihc eminent 
Italian scholar, Amedeo Maiuri, who 
suffered both physical and mental anguish 
in 1943 at tire occupation of tJic city he 
bad helped to excavate with meticulous 
skill, says of this noted street from the 
era of Pad: "400 nietFes of the road had 
been laid bare. Hanked by villas and monu¬ 
mental tombs for private and public use,'* 
Located just outside die Ilcrculaneum 
Cute, this street shows maiisolea sur¬ 
rounded by .sbattles, cxedra with stone 
scats, pbin niches, ^rden-tombs and 
almost cv-ery variety of sepulchre knowm 
ill that century. 

In /erusalem, outside die Golden Gate 
and Stephen's Cate, along both walls 
of the Kidrnn Valley through which runs 
Jericho Road, there are in^Ttads of gras'cs. 
Jewish ones arc on the cast, and Moslem 
Ones on the west of this vallej'-street of 
sepulchres (Ulus, 214). 

ON ROMAN RO.ADS WITH JESUS 
AND PAUL 

Bo til Jesus and Paul enjoyed die con¬ 
venience of good roads which linked 
Roman. Empire centers from Rome to 
London and Jerusalem, and the cities of 
Asia Minor, Syti'a, and Transjordan* 

In the first century', people m great 
numbers were comirig and going over the 
best highways which Chilians and traders 
had ffi'er knowTi, Built primarily to main¬ 
tain tlie Pai Roniana and to guarantee 
prompt delivery' of Roman post dispatches, 
they proved a boon to taxpayers. 

trjVits of roman roads 

Roman roads had several marked char¬ 
acteristics, They almost always took tlic 
stnughteil line between two importajit ob- 
feebves, wh ether tlic goals w'ere imporhiut 
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194- Tlic Evglution of Transportation, fiom Ancient Times. (Ginn and Company) 


195. The two-wheeled Egj-ptian cait is tlie modem sunivnl of one of the oldest xxliiclcs of 
Bible lands (Ccn. 45:19). 



































196. Camel cara^’an ttnlding its 
way through narrow streets of 
old Jerusalem toward DaNid's 
Tower and Jaffa Cate. 


197. Scene along the road from Galilee to Damascus, the traditional site of Paul’s conversion 
(Acts 9:1-9). 
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»98* TIjc Saacd Way from Athens to Eleusis runs along the Bay of Sabmis, right of the pic¬ 
ture. and skirts Uie Rheitoi Lakes sacred to Persephone and Demeter. Bathing cacmonials in 
the u-ater of these bkes u-cre part of the ritual of the Elcusinbn mysteries. 


199. Eastern Cate leading into the Street Called Straight, Damascus (Acts 9:11). The Christian 
Qiurter today is in this vicinity'. 
















zoOh of the Conquerors, at 

Dog River (Nahr'd-Kclb), a little 
north of Beirut. On the rock surface of 
the gorge, cxinqueron from Egv'ptian 
pharaohs to niarshals of France and 
British fsoldicrs of World War I hane 
Cttt thdr cartouches. At upper right is 
the tecand commonoratrng the capture 
cf Damascus, floms, and Aleppo, Octo 
ber, 19 iB, by Desert Mounted Corps of 
British .Army. Below, to left of the 
ure, a dim relief of an Ass^tuh king 
with right hand raised. 

























202. Appun Way ncai Remit. Pnul traveltd tliis road (i\ct5 sSii^). The thoiouglilhre for miles 
is lined with tombs of dutingnhylicd citietikS. 


20^. Decutnanus Maximus, OsHa, from TheitrCr The paving slimiTx the natim* of a first'CAsntiJiy 
Roman strert. 

















304 - Chariot rut} in polygomal paving blcKit^ of 
the Street of ConsobtioiL, Pompeii Tlie much- 
traveled Street of CousoUtion, left of center, 
leads to the axtstocmtlc burial grounds of the 
city. A wine shop is pbinly visible at the fork 
of the road. Steppingstoncs in tlve immediate 
foreground prcnidjcd podmtrbiu with dry footing 
in rainy utatlicr. Smoking cone of Vesuvius in 
background. 




205. Lechaenm Road, Corinth, the graai 
street leading from the port of Lechacum on 
the CoriutEiurn Gulf to the market pbee ol 
Roman Corinth, part of which appears in 
the picture. More than 300 yd. fave been 
excavated. Faviug of crcam-eolorcd limestone 
slabs from Actocorinthian rjuarrics. Raised 
sidewalks on either side, intemiptcd by moasu- 
menhtl bases. Foundations of colonnades. 
Smootli guttcis. Absence of cliaiiot tuts in¬ 
dicates pedcstrbn because ol the steps 
at ascents Shops with open fronts lined 
lechoeum Road and made the pbtfoim for 
the basilica, in whose tribunal, possibij'ii, Paul 
1V3S tried before Gallio [Acts 











2o 6. ^fQsaic p^ivcmcnt sho^^ing tncrch^int inirinc^ in the S^unie of the CoqwratiDns, OstuL 


207, Saili imftilled, NBe haigM with upturned prcws popubt in antiejuity cart}' loads of stone 
down the rtwr. 

























ROADS, STREEl’S, HUNS PORT ATION 


landmarks or just regions to be patrullod. 
RoiUEin highways ivcre always well drained, 
i hey were curbedi oittn witli Irjs'ertine. 
ITicy had wells at convenient ititcrvals. 
'Dicy were kept iti good repair, under 
supersasion of reliable "’curators of roads/' 
who were willing to spend the equivalent 
of 54500 per Ronuiu tnilc—450 ft. shorter 
than ours—for durable coinstruction, A 
cross section would show’ a Foundationi of 
rubble, then flat stones laid in lime, and 
then a layer of rubble. The top paving 
w'as of polygonal blocks of sikx or basaltic 
lava neatly lit ted into concrete, Iiitersticed 
with bas^tic &loac. In some instances, 
roads were pa^ed vvitli blocks of stone 
instead of polygonal units. Illustrations of 
such well-built Roman roads and streets 
appear in illus. =05 and a.05. \Mieii we 
walk on tlicin, we feel ourscRes in the corn* 
pany of those who tlirouged them twenty 
centuries ago and who possibly saw' Jesus 
and Paul or, at least, heard of their work, 
t’lie mudem macadam motor roads laid 
by Great Britain, France, and Transjordan 
will not be as durable as Roman roads 
which still come to light under the spade 
of archaeologists. 

One of the finest examples of tJic en* 
giuecring directness of a Roman street we 
■can cite is the Decumanus Maximu$ at 
Ostia. Here Itiiliun archaeology reached 
its high peak just on the c\e of ^^‘'orld 
War il (illus, ^05). We walked along this 
well-paved, main thoroughfare of the busy 
harbor and storcliousc of Rome in Ini' 
perial and Republican times. Ostia, the 
first Roman colony, was founded (e.355 
E.c.) at about the time tlic first Roman 
money was minted (with a sliip^s prow^ on 
its fece). In Paul’s lime it was a naval 
station lor the capital. It was important 
tor more than a century before the Chris¬ 
tian era, growing from a little milibiry 
port to an elegant business center, while 
Rome herself gained prestige up the Tiber 
a Few miles. Altliougli it is true that Pu* 
teoli, used by Paul for his landing place, 
was port for Rome in Republican times, 
Ostia was already becoming the emporium 
of Imperial Rome. Nern completed the 
harbor with pomp in A.n. 54- We recall 
that Paul arrived in Italy about a-d. 5^. 
Ostia was then “something new." It is 
most appropriate that the new basilica. 
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uuder construction as part of the nobly 
conceived but miscarried \^brld‘s I'air of 
1041 for Usba, was to be named in honor 
of Paul and l^eter, whose execution oc- 
turrod not far away. 

.■\notIier e.'QmpIc of the straight Roman 
■'Main Street" such as Paul tiiicd is the 
Strada di Xola of Ptiuipcii, nmning 
directly across the center of this town, 
whieli Was llourisliing in Paul's time. Also, 
the Pompeiian Strada neirAbbondaniia 
and the intersecting Strada Stabiaim illus- 
tratc this straight-way system. 

In Craeco-Ronnm Jcrasli, the long 
Dccumauus .Maximus intersects the Cardo, 
or Street of a Thousand Cohirnns. In 
Asiatic Creek cities of Paul, pre-Roman 
histon- of ancient settlements often inadc 
the Roman ideal impossible of execution. 
Old streets still hvisted as they had in 
early centuries, 

Roman streets were made comfortable 
for pedestriaus by n-Tiron', elevated foot- 
ijalhs, which, together w'ith 5teppingst[>i]es 
at street comers, lifted people's feet above 
the heavy winter rain pools. See, in illus¬ 
tration 204, a Pompeiian street. Note the 
spring llow-crs blooming among puddles 
and steppingstouL's. Tlic chariot mts arc 
worn deep here where tuEc rounded this 
busy corner, halting at the tavern whose 
ruins appeal in tlic picture, where the 
Street of Consolation leads into tlic Street 
of tlie I’ombs, 

MILF.STONKS 

Christ and Paul knciv along Romari 
high wavs 'he round stone milestones, 4 
ft, high, carv'cd with distances and the 
name, titles, and year of the emperor v,ho 
erected them, 'lliey were about one Ro¬ 
man mile apart (04,350 ft,}. 71 ic surviv¬ 
ing Ninth A lilts tone out from Jerusalem 
is an ancient marker which mav have 
been on the road Jesus walked to tlic 
village of Emm a us, "threescore furlongs 
from [erdsaltni" (l.ukc 14:13), on the 
first Easter afternoon. A furlong is onc- 
dgbth of a mile. Tills milestone was 
found near the Benedictine Monastery at 
Ahu Gosh (one of the Emmaiis sites), 
in whose pirllco it is prtsenod. The 
Second Milestone out from Jerusalem 
was found by John WTitting at Nob vil- 
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hgc and is today in a Michigan Museuin. 

T]ic fir^t Roman milestone from ^vhich 
roads out from the Empire capital were 
mcssiucd was called the "Golden Mile¬ 
stone," or AJiliarjurn Aureum, whose site 
we lias-c noted in the Forum Roman imi. 
Illustration 20i shows 3 . cnlindrical milC' 
Stone of Rome^ found in a suburb along 
the Appian Way^ It was brought to a 
majestic setting on the Capitohne Hill 
near the equestrian statue of Marcus 
Aurelius, tlie Senate House, and tire MU' 
scum, at the bead of a broad flight of 
stairs set in a garden of palms, shaven 
mass^ oleanders, and wisteria; this, at 
feast, w’as its setting as we saw it in August, 
1939. on the eve of World War II. It 
bad been rccarved in 158.^ with this Inscrip 
tion: 

S.r.Q.B. 

Cohtinium Mniartim Piimi ab Urbe Lapidb 
inclbCrm Tin. Vcsp1^i:lE!D et Nma Elesti- 
tutam de Rmnis Suburhanis Viqc Appfac in 
Gipitahtini Tnnslulil, Anna \IDLXX!>LI\^ 

TI1C ScTuite and the Reman people have 
traiwfictTtd to the Capittil [tliis] milestone 
niQa.sLkri]ig distance froiir Rome, [this low] 
column of ancient stone, recovered Frmn 
riuns ne^r the v\ppkin \\'ay by the emperors 
Vespasian and Nei^n. 
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ROADS THAT JESUS USED 

During his youth at NaRireth, Jesus 
lived at the crossroads of busy cam^’an 
routes and Roinau military ways whose 
trafBc put him in touch with many tuore 
people than he could possibly have seen 
in native environincnts. V'e can imagitie 
him, sbnding, as little boys Still stand on 
iN'azarelli's main streeh pondering the 
contents of bulging camel sacks on pact- 
trains swinging down tJic highway. 

One load came into Nazareth from the 
Mediterranean north of present Haifa, 
skirted the north edge of the great Plain 
of Esdraclon, passed tiuough Haroslicth 
of the Gentiles and Sepphoris, and came 
south from Jahpia into Nazareth. An¬ 
other ran along the south part of Esdrac- 
Ion, below Megiddo, melting into the 
road from Jcrtisalem across the plain, and 
entered Nazareth by a steep south-north 
climb past the Hill of Precipitation, 


Leaving Nazareth in a northeasterly di¬ 
rection, a road dropped down to tlie Sea 
of Galilee, by way of Cana where Jesus 
had many friends, lliis is a moit sacred 
little higliway becnu.se it passes the Homs 
of Hat tin, a saddle-shap^ hillock svhere 
Jesus may often have taught his eager 
discipk-s ijiUus, 151), It runs beriseen weih 
tended gardens today, from which optns 
one of the most impressive vistas dmsTi to 
the Lake. 

O110C he had reached the blue-green, 
mish' sea, Jesus took little winding, tree- 
shaded footi^aths, as he walked from one 
seaside village to the ncvl—^Magdala, 
I’ahgha (Birthsaida), Capernaum, and the 
others. Boats, sailed or rowed across tlie 
lake, put Jesus at once in touch with roads 
of eastern Palestine, 

From Sepphoris, oorthvs'cst of Nazareth* 
he could get the road to the Phoenician 
coast tou'ns near Tpe, Sidon, and Zar- 
ephath which, hosvcvcr, he seldom s'islted. 
^Ve can picture him turning more fre¬ 
quently cast along the Vallr^ qf Jezreel 
below Beth-shan to cross the Jordan for 
the Docapolis cities. Leaving tlial region, 
he could have come down the impressive 
Wadi Nimrin to the vicinity of Jericho, 
takiug the ivcirdly beautiful but dlfHcdt 
cbnib up through tlie Wadi Kelt, whose 
barren waste surfaces resemble photographs 
of the moon mote tlian portions of our 
earth (illus. 135)^ Tlie road from Jericho 
enters Jerusalem through the lower Gar¬ 
den of Cethscmaiic and winds into the 
city at die northeast comer of the wall, 
where it sssings past tlie new' Palestine 
Archaeological Museum (illus. 3c^). Other 
glimpses of the road to Jericho, appear in 
ilhis. 16S and 161. 

L>uring his ministry' near Jerusalem. 
Jesus was again at the tulcrsccdon qf 
roads bringing loaded carav^ans from distant 
cities (illus. igC). "Tliis stately caravan is 
winding dowTi a shadowy, stepped street 
toward the Citadel and Lon'er of Darid. 
Mere] 1 ants from sneb trains may even 
have been among the throngs of worship¬ 
ers '‘frain every nation under heaven” 
(Acts who came not only at Pente¬ 
cost but long before that for religious tes- 
tivols. Tliej' followed trade routes from 
xMesopotainia. Cappadocia, Phn^gia, Egypt, 
Liby^a, and upper GalilcCr 
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Often, as we have gone to lovely little 
Belli IdiLTii over Uie oHve-dotted highway 
five rnilci sooth from Jerusalem, we have 
wondered whether in manhood, ctli 
W aited the City of tlie Star, wlicre his 
birth iras ittcndod by such beautiful luani- 
festations of God*s love. This is one of the 
many silent chapters in his life. Illustra¬ 
tion gives a glimpse of tlris road, at 
\Vise Xlen's ^^.'ell. 

We imagine that Jesus avoided the 
Roman highways whcnev’cr possible, even 
as he avoided Samaria sometimes and used 
the hcavilv shaded but hot walk down 
aSemg the Jordan to Jcritsoleni. Like T. E. 
Lawrence, he doubtless cnjoj^cd the in- 
fonnal, ancient little trails through grain 
Helds gay ivilli sprittg flowers. 'IlieTe he 
halted to talk vvitli tlie cv'er-sociable 
w^orkers before resuming necessary climbs 
over what Lawrence in hiS Letters calls 
"tj’pically twisting old roads,*' going pell- 
meil up and down hillocks without seem¬ 
ing to arrive anjwhcre, but leaving the 
walker C!>:haustcd and determined to keep 
to footpatlis til rough purple thistlc-patehes 
on the plains. 

Jesus, by his much walking, worked out 
a road wisdom which we seem never to 
emulate when going through bis country¬ 
side. W'e are laden with the cameras, 
tripods, tjpcivritqr, and ^dgets necessary 
to the writing of sucJi a book as this. We 
should have been more comfortable if we 
had not taken the two coats, staff, and 
wallet he advised omitting. TTie “gold, 
sih'cr, and brass,” however, we found con¬ 
venient {Matt. io;io) in ^hvhaEsoevcr 
city 01 village” we entered, 

ON ROi^IAN W'^YS W'l l 11 PAUL 

TIic four famous land [oumeys of Paul 
can be traced pleasantly by taking the Acts, 
together with the recent map of the Na¬ 
tional Geographic Society', and such an 
authoritLitive book as ftamsay*s Cities of 
St. Paul or l.'kivid Smith's careful Life and 
Letters of St. Paul, Although he was 
sometimes "treated" to an ass or a horse 
or a "two-horsed carriage,” as suggested 
by one translatiDU of Acts most of 

the Apostle's land travel was on foot, 
in spite of health handicaps. The stretch 
of road he used most often was between 
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the ttvo Aiitiochs—Pisidian and Syrian— 
passing tiirough his birthplace at Tarsus, 
and through Lystra^ Derbe, and Icoiiium, 
He was well served on his western traiels 
by the famous Egnatian Road of the 
Roman Empire, running from Djirachium 
on the Adriatic, opposite the heel of Italy, 
across ItlyTiuin fin present Jugoslavia), 
Macedonia, and 'Tlirace, leading him into 
ThessaJonica, Beroca, Apollonin, Ainphip- 
olrs, Neapotis, and Philippi at the head 
of the Aegean, His route, time and again 
among tlie cities of Asia Minor to whom 
he addressed letters, was a few miles off 
the great cast-west Persian Imperial High¬ 
way, which in most ancient times ted from 
Ephesus on the Aegean to cities on the 
Euphrates. He has left no record of ever 
being in Colossae, although he may be 
the author of the epistle tc the Colos- 
sians. 

Among the highways used by Paul, wx: 
prefer die scalloped coast running close 
along the Mediterranean from the Bay' of 
Acre over the precipitous ”L:iddei of Tyre'* 
near the northern border of Palestine. 
Along the way up the narrow' strip of 
Phoenicia (now the Republic of Lebanou) 
wc come to a sight which must always 
have stirred Paul, as it docs us ; the Face- 
of-God Promontory looks out across the 
intaisc blue of tlie sea and ponders its 
eternal problems, while an energetic 
cement plant digs into its very counte¬ 
nance. itie Tnafestic headland between 
Byblos and Tripoli looms best in morning 
light, seen frum the north, w'hilc people 
arc still asleep above their eggplant farms 
and w^hile Turkish and l,ebanesc sailboats 
are veering for Tripoli. The scene has not 
changed much since Pau]*s time, when he 
trudged up to Seleucia, harbor for Antioch. 
The water here is so clear Uiat we have 
seen it reflect a single great Syrian star. 

But the old Appian Way% running from 
Rome to the Campania and southern 
Italy as far as Taranto and Brindisi in 
the heel of the Italian boot, is the most 
satisfy'ing road we sbarc today with Paub 
Tills narrow but once thronged highway 
was begun by' tlic censor Appius Claudius 
Caucus in ^13 n,c. This most hnnous 
toad of the Empire w^s paved first with 
gravel, later with silex and volcanic matter, 
rather than with the polygonal nr nee- 
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(angular blocks seen in many of die Roman 
roads which netted the Middle Ea&L 
Europe^ and Britain. 'ITie Appiaii Way 
enters tJie capital from the PortJ San 
Kebastiano at Uic southeast comer 
Home and runs across the plain bctVi'ecn 
the Sabine Apnmnincs and the Tyrrhenian 
Sea, in an almost straight line. Paul 
reachc-d it by the secondary' road connect¬ 
ing Capua with Putcoii, 'Ibis “Queen of 
Hoads” is best enjoyed after a Sunday 
stroll in the court of the famous Church 
of St. Paul's-Viithont-tlieAValls^ on the site 
of a small basilica erected by Constantine 
in the fourth century' a.d. over the supposed 
grave of St, Paul. When we have baited 
at the Qitacambs of St^ Calixtus or of San 
Sebastiano to see the uudcrgroutid burial 
places and chapels of early ChtistianSj, wo 
arc in die mood for a meditative stroll 
along the Appian W'^y {illus. 30i)> follow'- 
iug a little foot|Kith among w’oeds wfiich 
blow over tumbled statues of celebrities 
buried in the first ecnluries of our cia. 
^Ve seem to bear the clanking chains of 
die Apostle, as he trudged along, nearing 
joumey'^s end in the capital he had ytaimcd 
to sec. He is jostled by passing soldiers, 
by Roman digiutaries in dicir chariots, and 
by slaves vvlio ttill later, perhaps, be in his 
congregations wlicii he preaches in liis 
“own liircd dwelling," 

SOME FIRST CENTURY STREETS 

Tlierc are ccrhiin other New Testament 
sbeebi whicli w'C always associate W'ith Sh 
Paul. Foremost is the Street Called 
Straigljf, in Damascus, whose very name 
casts slnrs upon its being sbaight at all. 
It actually is a straightaway artery' of trade, 
cast and west across the once-walled 
capital, south of the Omaiyid Mosque 
aud north of St, PauPs Chapel, It roughly 
parallels tlie Barada River and is know'n to 
Arabs as Defb-thMustakim. Beginning at 
the Eastern Gate whose narrow portal 
is one of three formerly used, it carries a 
constant throng of litavdy laden camels, 
on thdr si'ay to mush' ba/aars, and jostling 
[sedestrinns (tllus. iqg). Motor cars halt 
at the square tower near the silk-wcswing 
studios. Once upon a time the street 
was cle^nt with rows of columns such 
as line the Street of a Tliousand Columns 


in Jerash, But this eleganoe meant little 
to the blind convert to the Radiant ^Vay. 
More interesting to Paul was Ananias, 
w'ho, in llic house of Judas on the Street 
Called Straiglit, laid hands on his sight¬ 
less eyes, and “there fell from his eyes as 
it were sealts, and he received his sight: 
and , , , was baptized” (Acts qaS). .\ 
small mosque is today over tlic traditionai 
site of this home. 

Another interesting street in Darnascus 
is the road winding along the sotithea.sE 
ivaJJ! near St. George's Tomb, reputed to 
tie that of an Abyssinian who assisted ii> 
the A^wstle's escape from hostile Jews 
Iliat escape is made vivid along this tre^^ 
lined, quiet street btlotv a house built on 
the city' walls. From such a house Paul 
“wa5 let down in a kjskci” by his friends 
j[Acts tiUns, 106). But Paul* who 

“ran awav,” lived to preach another day. 
And We find his fcKJtprints Tcmernbercd in 
the Creek Boufevard of St Paul at Athens. 
Also, on oriie narrow, ancient sbeet in 
the KcoEiieikcK sccHon, where potters 
made their famous Greek s-ases and oil 
jars, Paul is sure to have walked as he 
arrived from the harbor at Piraeus. Tliis 
Street of the Tombs is referred to abm'o 
{illus. 64 J, 

Ariotlier Greek street which beyond 
doubt often felt tliq hurried step of the 
busy preacher and weaver of tent cloth is 
Lechaeum Road hi Corinth, a city' where 
he lived for as much as eighteen months 
at a time (a.d. c.^i). 'Hiis brood, im¬ 
pressive road is paved w ith large blocks of 
the Odjinal stones. It is wader than the 
usual £rst«:ntury’ streets we find in the 
Iblian harbor town of Ostia, for example, 
or ill die towns F;iul knew' in Asia Minor, 
But one w'ould e.vpeet this elegance in 
tw'iii'harbored commetcia! center with 
its jammed warehouses and bartering 
merchants. Lechacum Road (tllus. 205), 
now shaded by health ■giving eucafi'ptus 
trees^ fighting malarial mosquitoes, w:as in 
Paul's day lined with little shops, a Jewish 
synagogue, aud offices of wholesalers. It 
leads by impressive steps to the basilica 
where Paul w'ss arraigned, and to the 
various springs, temples, altars, and ;asl 
colonnaded shops, or stoae, I’oundations 
of these arc visible as we walk in the 
shadow of the archaic 'Pcmple of .Nptdlo, 
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□Idci than the Pjirtliciioii Lit Athens, and 
knoivTi, surely, lo Paul. Dominated by the 
glowering heights of the fortified Aero- 
eorintlius Rock, Lechacuiri Rosid is one 
of tJic III Oat impressive streets of the 
Faulioe worlds It was c-Mcavated liy Ainci' 
lean and Greek archaeologists in the 
golden age of seicntiEc research before 
me 19^9 debacle of world peace, 

Italy today presents several roads identi¬ 
fied with Paul's activities. Tlie Apostle- 
landed from the East, at PuteoJj, near 
Naple-s, resting a week with "brethren/^ 
Hoads along the harbor bring him vh-idly 
to Hs in this busy town whose ancient 
amphitlieatre (illiis. 219) stagtx] gladiatorial 
bouts, "naval shows,” and Contests for the 
Ti-iclor‘5 crown, referred to by Paul (I Con 

In Rome, we arc near streets familiar to 
Paul when we walk around ihc i-ast 
Pantheon, one of tJic best preserved stmc' 
turcs suR'iving from anti quit)-, erected 
probably by Agrippa (27 a.d,) as a temple, 
in oclebraKon of the Roman victors^ of 
Octar'ian, his father-in-law, o^'cr Anthony 
and Cleopatra in 51 b^c. Tlie imge build¬ 
ing, therefore, was rather nerv in Paul's 
time. For the Apostle arrived in Rome 
about A.D. 60, ^Ilic Pantheon seen in 
Rome today is the work of Hadrian, who 
Tebuilt the fabric (iio-]2^ A.n.). 

On his last joumc)% Panl vs-alked out to 
luarhtdoni past the still-standing [A-ramid 
of Cestius, which adjoins the Cate of St, 
Paul at the head of the Ostia 11 Way near 
the Protestant Ccmctciy'. The much- 
tras'clcel modem trolleys of Rome carry 
past the first-century' Pyramid of CesHus 
crouds of Christians who arc tex) much 
weighed down by the prDb!em$ of current 
siirviial to think of the Apostle of twenty 
centuries ago who trudged this wuy. ready 
to share W'ith Peter the supreme saerifiec 
of dcv'olion to his Lord of the Living Wav, 

The road to Damascus, along which 
Saul of Tarsus is’as blinded (Acts 9:1-9) 
srith the experience of Christ in an arid 
sbctch of treeless waste, is suggested by 
illustration 197. 

PERSIAN ROADS 

One of the oldest highwas's in the 
world runs out of the interior of Persia 


4'Iran), linking Ecbatana (Hamadan), 
Isfahan, Persepolis, and Shiraz to Bushirc? 
un the Persian Gulf; thence contact vsiis 
made with Basra, Ur. and Babj’lon. Long 
before written records began, patient 
pack trains were carrying woven goods, 
foods, and mountain w-ares out of this 
remote land bebw' the Caspian Sea. Da¬ 
rius constructed a Roir'af Road from Susn 
to Sardis, l,^oo miles long, extending from 
north uf Basra to the vieiiiit)- of Smyrna, 
Paul used part of this route on journeys 
til rough Asia Minor, 

EGYPTIAN RO.ADS 

Since the Nile provided 4,000 miles of 
safe and cheap tTansportation within its 
borders, EgJ'pt spent little on road can- 
struetioriT compsired svith her neighbors. 
Her nchs-ork of roads consisted mainly 
of mueh-used, time-hardened footpaths 
along the Nile, and vital canals winding 
through rich eyatJt fields, as seen in illus¬ 
tration 1^, TTie Delta was a nctw'ork of 
tracks svhere food trains plied in es'Ciy 
direction, 

CREEK T{L\DE ROUTES 

Except for roads built while Rome 
dominated Greece, the highways of the 
rugged Greek peninsula neser amounted 
to niucli. No wonder the thriving com- 
tiierce of the versatile inhabitants turned 
to sea paths at an early date. 

Vet some cnctland trade routes worked 
their WTiy from Athens northeast into Mac¬ 
edonia and Thrace, 'ITie Euxine or Black 
Sea region supplied slarcs, hides, bronze, 
and certain foods^ including fish. From the 
Crimea, Greece sent agents overland for 
Bid tic amber. Creek coins have been found 
in Pmssia, ^’'ct Greeks W'crc loath to ex¬ 
change their handsome silver money' (illus. 
90) for barbarian goods if they' could 
harlci. Greek carur^ins met their ships 
and continued in use until die time of 
Alexander the Great in the fourth cen¬ 
tury- H.c* Many Greek sea lanes had Ty're 
and Sidon as iheir objectives, from which 
old raid.s radiated ost. north, and south. 

Tlie most imiquc trade asset of Greece 
was Coririth, on ,in isthmus commandifiK 
the W'est from her harbor of Lechaciiin on 
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Uic Gulf of Ccoiutli^ and the cast fruin 
Ccncbrcae on the Sarouic Culfr Bv haul¬ 
ing small boats across the isthmus, <iorinlh 
was able to ship in many directions and 
to heep in touch with colonics along tlie 
EuxitiCt and in Sicily and Italy. 

SEA LANES A-ND RWER ROUTES 

Sec, also. Section iZj Islands. 

EGYPTL\N AXD FHOENICI.VN SHIPS 

In prehistoric times Egyptians were 
using ships. Perhaps by 3000 b.c. they' had 
lashed bundles ol nxdjt together (dlus. 
19.}) and floated caigoes on tlic Nile or 
carried men and ''■gods"^ to sliriacs* Vases 
from Amratian times show sea-going gal¬ 
leys, as Petrie painted out in The Wisdom 
of the Egj'ptiaijs, Shii>s 100 ft, long,, v^ith 
cabins S ft. square and row.s of 60 oars, 
were trading witli the Aegean isles for 
gold and DDsidian. Pctrie*s idea of pre- 
dyuastic ships rnaLes tJiem resemble \''eric- 
dan gondo^^ with sharply upturned 
provi’s and abrupt stems. Very early trad¬ 
ing ships, according to Encasted^ were used 
in wadies along Die Red Sea. He says 
they loclicd ^^ike hvo cigars lashed to¬ 
gether'' {illus. 194). Ethiopia was U-sing 
papyrus boats long before S loses the in- 
tant Ti'as placed in one of these little 
crafts of pitch and slimc-caulked bulmshes 
(Ex. ^:5). iKilah refers to papyrus boats; 
"^Ethiopia sendeth ambassadors by the sea, 
e^'Cn in vessels of papjTiis upon the waters” 
(Isa. iS;i)* TTicsc papyrus ships w’cre 
swift and light. 

Breasted, in 'fhe Dawm of Conscience, 
referred to "celestial barques” 770 cubits 
long, which took departed pharaohs, by 
way of canals to "the mysterious isle” 
in the Field of Offerings, as deceased arc 
carried in Venetian gondolas today. Such 
celestial barques remind ns of the Greek 
ferry of Charon to ttie underworld. E^-p- 
dan ships, which in the fourtli century^ 
fl.c. Crossed the Mediterranean carrying 
tremendous obelisks, elicited admiration 
cy-en from Alexander the Great. Ttierc 
were many centuries when the Egyptian 
iia\y was stronger tlian tliat of the Roman 
Empire. 

Art has conserved for us ‘'moticin pic- 
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turcs” of stonc-corved sequences, repre¬ 
senting naval engagements of tire royal 
Egyptian fleet; a lioness' head (possibly for 
the goddess Sekhmel) at each prow is de¬ 
vouring an yVsiatic- 'I'be enemy Bliillstine 
ships arc distinguishable by a bird at either 
end. On tlic shore stands a huge hgurc of 
the pharaoh who has driven up by chariol 
to witness the spectacle. He is drawn as 
tall as his ships and is shown diooting 
arrows at enemies tiying to land. 1 o prove 
that his fleet was vietorious, one scene 
shows his boats headed in the opposite 
direction from the one in which they 
had fought. His chariot stands facing 
home. 

Luthmosis 111 , mighty eeinqucroT of 
Palestine, Syria, and Phoenicia in the 
fifteen tli eenturyf b-C., commandeered 
strong boats of cedar, built behind the 
Lebanese coast and carried on carts as far 
cast as the Euphrates. On one of his 
triumphal returns home to Egypt, he 
carried, as Stcindqrff points ouf, bodies 
of seven northern princes fastened to the 
prow' of his royal flagship, even as Romans 
taste [led their captives to chariot wheels. 
Since earliest limes, Egrpt had traded by- 
sea with Semitic Phoenicians (uortherii 
Canaanites) in sailing boats knowm os 
"Byblos travelers” because they carried 
Jiomc from this port cargoes of wine, 
papjTus pith for "paper" scrolls; oils for 
mummification; fancy wood for choice 
furniture; and cedar for mummy cases, 
masts, and flagpoles, Tlicy left, in ex¬ 
change, gold, fine metal wares, perfumes, 
and waiting materials. Gurrerit Egyptian 
postage stamps sliow one of the famous 
ships of Queen Hatshepsut f 1304-1482 
H.c,) on a voyage to Punt, possibly on the 
Somali coast of the Red Sea, searching 
for lu.xury wares. 

A picture of the ty^iical Phoenician 
ship or the tenth century o.q, appears on a 
Lebanese stamp. We deduce the prowess 
of the Fhocnician mcreJiant marine from 
the collaboration it was able to give Solcv 
nion ill the tenth century b.c, Fiioenician 
boats carried traders from their narrow 
coast all the way across the Mediterranean 
and established posts on islands and 
shores w'hidi became distributing points 
for Lerantine culture. Afric;in Cartilage 
and Hippo and Spanisli Cadiz are illustm- 
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tions in point. Phocnicbiis carrictl abrodd 
on Uicir little trading ships what die 
sclf-suiBcicnt Eg)-ptians found too trouble- 
some to eTqjorE Yet, in Egypt’s early 
energetic years^ c-jopo BvC.^ she subjected 
the lords^ of Phoenicia and made even 
By bios a hieroglyphic-writing port, whose 
dtizeiis worshiped in Egyptian temples, 
the mins of which \ve havii seen and 
photogTaphed. From the era of jVlcxandcr 
the Great, Phoenician ships were, Uhc 
Phoctiician culture of that era, distinctively 
Greek. 

Albright, commenting on the infiltra¬ 
tion of Creek pottery into Sym and Pales¬ 
tine even in the age of Solomon and 
David, calls attention, in From the Stone 
Age to Chris ton ity; to the presence of 
Greek traders and nicrccnarics in westem 
Asia from the early scv'cnth century n.c* 
on. **As early as the 6th centuiy^ b.c.," he 
says, *'the ^sts of Syria and Palestine 
were dotted with Greek ports and trading 
emporia, several of which have been dis¬ 
covered during the past ten years. None of 
these could approach the prosperity of the 
great Hellenic harbors of Naueratis and 
Daphnac in Egjpt,*^ 

SOLOMON'S COMMFRCI.U FLEET 

To this we have already referred in 
Business Transactions^ where Solomon's 
smelleiry and iron-shipping port of Ezion- 
geber is stressed, W’hcn the third Hebrew 
king called on Hiram for collaboration at 
sea, he was using tlic sea fever of his 
Phoenician cousins- Solomon "had at sea 
a navy of Tarshish [a smeltery' fleet?] with 
the nasy of Hiiam: once every' three years 
came the navy of Tarshish, bringing gold, 
and silver, ivory, and apes, and ^cocks/' 
Til is was a happier partnership than Greek- 
Phoenician relations, which resulted in the 
downfall of PhocnicLiu mercantile prestige, 

CARGOES FOR BAB\XON 

Sea-borne cargoes for Babydon arrived 
via the Persian Gulf from India and 
farther cast, bringing spices and luxury 
wares to the mouth of the Tigris-Euphra¬ 
tes at Basra. The Gulf of Suc2, along the 
west coast of Arabia, w'as also a much^ 
used waterway, whose cargoes were trans¬ 
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shipped by caravans along the Petra-con- 
tiolled highways north and cast through 
{jases in tlic desert bctw'ctn Syria and 
Mesopotamia. I’hc latter route was un¬ 
popular in Centuries when Solomon's 
Tadiiior (later Palmyra) rvas controlling 
trade with Uie Euphrates Valley from her 
strategic position on the Syrian Desert's 
edge. 

For Mesopotamian rivet traffic down¬ 
stream, bciats of round reed-basket work 
were satisbctoi)' when caulked with bitu- 
men. Ihcse were ancestors of the round 
Assyrian skin boats and rafts of timber 
oti inflated skins used before yoo b.c.. 
and ancestors, too, of the round guffa/is 
stjll used on ttie Euphrates (illus, ajy). 

CIU'TAN SE.^-LORDS AND CYPRIOTES 

Island Crete was a major shipping eentex 
in the midst of the eastern Mediterranean. 
Lying soulhw’cst of Asia Minor, southeast 
of Greece and her islands, north of 
Africa, and tticst of Syria and Palestine, 
it wras jnevitable that as early as 1500 is.e. 
Crete with her $ca-king;s:' vs'calth should 
push out in ex'cry' direction, receiving and 
distributing cargoes, lliis activity' con¬ 
tinued for many centuries and led to the 
foundation of the fabulous w'ealth of the 
Minoan sea-kings. 

From her northern port of llcraclcion 
near Knossos, galleys and sailing vessels 
put out for Athens, for "the isles in the 
midst of the sea,'’^ for Troy and the Hel¬ 
lespont and Propontis (Dardanelles and 
Sea of Marmora today), and for Rhodes 
and the cities of Asia Minor, Then they 
cut across to a northern port of Cyprus 
and thence in a direct line to Ugarit (Ras 
Sharara), a great Canaanjlc city' and center 
of trade and culture in northern Syria. 
From here tlit coast road south along the 
Mediterranean w'as easy and open. And 
here routes started over the Syrian Saddle 
for contact with the Mitanni people, the 
Hurriam near Lake Van, and the thickly 
settled towns of Ass^Tia along the Tigris- 
Eiijphrates. 

Sea-borne Ira (fie from Crete also pro¬ 
ceeded from Fliacstos, her southern harbor, 
direct south to Libs-a and what we know 
as Bardin, or southwest to Cirenaicar 
a slightly longer route southeast led to the 
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lanes of Crete in Bible tunes, as now^. 
could master the eastern Mediterranean^ 
cv^en 3S he who holds the strategic Sicilian 
Straits controls the scii lanes in the western 
basin of tlie inland sci. 

Shipping lanes to Crete from Syria were 
linked with o^-erbnd routes from Ra^ 
Shamrrt on the north S^Tum coast, forming 
one of the oldest trade routes between 
cast and W'est» witli Ugaiit (Ras Shainm) 
as a key poinL Wares of the Aegean 
islands and southern Asia Minor were con- 
r cj^ed to Mcsopotaniiia cs'cn in very ancient 
times, for the bnd ''between the Rivers'' 
was deficient in building stone for its huge 
mont] merits and social structures in which 
the Chaldeans and j^ssyrians delighted. 
Sargoii himself may have used tlie Ras 
Shaima route to invade countries along 
the Mediterranean. 

Portions of die north end of ;i great 
trade route across Crete have been found 
at Knossos. This ancient Min oats route 
indicates close eommcrdal alliance with 
Egypt. 'Hie road ran soutti of the palace 
and led to a retnarbible caravansary^ 
equipped even with foot-paths. 

Cyprus^ loo, with ports such as Paphos 
and Salamis, vias a pivot of sea-borne 
trafEc in Bible times, modng its ships to 
Ras Sliainia in tiorthcm Syria; to Selcdcia 
for Antioch; to Phoenician Arvad, Bvblos, 
Sidon, and Tjtc; and to Aceo f Ptolcinais), 
Caesarea, Joppa, and Alexandria. Paul used 
ports of Cyprus on sea trips to Asia Minor 
and thesvesL Barnabas v\as bom in Cypms. 
For references to Cyprus see Acts 4:56; 
i^r^; and and our section on 

Islands. Tlic Icrra'COtta votive ship from 
the Iron Age fiaoo b.c.) in Cyprus, 
found by cxcavatcirs. ic'^'cals a shape used 
for centuries on the Xtediterrancan. The 
helmsman at the bow' and the abmpt, 
brokenoff cBect of tlie stem are striking. 
Compare the stern and bow of this ship 
with those of Egyptian barges, illiis- 
Slii|3!i of Cyprus, like most other early 
Mediterranean ones, were propelled by 
both soils and oars, 

P.MJL'S SRA WAYS 

Paul used many coastwise shipping lanes 
for Kifcri'. Some of the busiest crescent¬ 


shaped harbors uf the eastern seaboard were 
only a few miles apart. ITie Apostle 
coasted from Ephesus to Troas, from Tyre 
to Plolcmais (^Vts 31^7), and from Ptolc' 
mais to Caesarea (v.8). Boats were often 
so small that passengers sometimes slept 
ashore and continued the next day. This 
must have been hard on port citizens 
whose sea-minded friends often dropped 
in for the night as Peter did with Sjinoti 
the Tanner at Joppra, "whose house [was] 
by the seaside*’ (.Acts 10^6). 

Yet night sailing was skillfully practiced 
when neccssaty. Creeks steered by the 
Great Bear and Phoenicians by tite Lesser 
Bear (our Large and Small Dippers). 

RIVKR ROUTES 

Rtvcr-botrie traffie found the Nile the 
most useful stream in Bibic lands. Illus¬ 
tration ioy, sliowing stone-hearing flat river 
boats, w-ith decorated upturned prows and 
unfurled Saits, gives a glimpse of how^ Nile 
boats have looked for more than 1,000 
^Tcars. River transportation played a major 
role in conveying obelisks and the huge 
masses of stone used in temples and pyra¬ 
mids. For 2.900 tniles the Nile is navi¬ 
gable. Wlicn the great yardage of canvas 
is unfurled on small cargo boats, consider¬ 
able power is available. 

Since prehistoric times, Nile ships have 
had upturned prows and have been pro¬ 
pelled by punting-poles pushed into the 
mud. as we sec in our picture. Tlie pleas¬ 
ure boats, daiiabiyas, still used on the Nile, 
look much like predynastic ones, with 
□wnirigcd cabins or pahn-branch screens 
at the stem. In such a boat Breasted and 
his family made many a sopge, patiently 
eopy-rng ancient inscriptions in the Nile 
Valley^ 

Paul and Barnabas probably used the 
River Cestms to sail ftum Pamphvlian 
AttelciJ to Pcrg3, walking from there to 
Pisidian Antioch, as Rannsiiv suggests, 
^Vhe^ the Apostle came to "^Proas [ .Acts 
he probibly walked along the River 
Rliyndakos, making a Granikos River 
crossing. I-Jc used easy" grades along water¬ 
courses whenrver possible because of his 
phy.vical disability. Paul iiVas walking along 
a river on the desert outskirts, of Damascus 
w’hen he had his blinding vision of Christ. 
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He coiild not cmTF more titan (ilteen or 
twenty miles a day at bciit. His pcri|>aletic 
preaching had a counterpart cigntccii ocn- 
lurics later in the walking Methodist^ John 
W'cslcy. 

Not a useful $tri:ani for commerce^ in 
spite of its co-nspictioLSncss ill the topog^ 
rajsliy of tlic lands it waters, tlic Jordan 
is hostile c\'en to canoes. !■ lat-bottoni fei- 
nes at fords, such as coiive\'cd the house- 
hold effL'cts of fugitive David over llie 
stream Sann 19:1 S), are the best trans¬ 
port it lias afforded. 

In tlic centuries when Rome i^as using 
Ostia as her main port and pintn', the 
'I'jfjcr w’as navigable between this Tyrrhe¬ 
nian harbor and the capital. RtTelatioii 
refers to marine magnates who tived at 
Rome (^'Babylo]]”) and became neh from 
their ships—vessels with cargoes of gold, 
silver, linen, pcails, purple elotls, metals, 
spices, oil, flour, wheat, cattle, slaves, 
slieep, chariots, horses, and "the souls of 
men" ^ 18:15), 

Excellent portrayals of sneh Italian ships 
as Paul knew appear in the Ostia mosaics, 
illustraHon aob, Hlicsc art gems, which 
omaTnented tlic floors of commercial of- 
ficcs in the Ostia Chamber of Commerce 
in early Christian centuries, show high- 
prow'cd ships, sailors, lighthouses, and 
altars, where propiliative sacrificed were 
burned on the eve of sailing to invoke 
favor from Neptune, god of tlie sea. 

A careful study of Paul's Mediterranean 
routes shows that from November until 
.March he liad to murk time on shore unbl 
weather pcnnitlcd slsips to put to sea. His 
w'rcck off Malta was due to an unseason¬ 
able sailing (Acts ^7:9). The details of 
his taking from Lycian XIvTa a Luge Alex¬ 
andrian grain ship calW "Ibe I’lvin 
Brothers," bound for Italy, rcreal the im¬ 
portance of Egyptian merchant marine in 
the first ceivtun,^ a.d. Such ships were sur¬ 
prisingly large. ^‘Thc Ts^in Brothers" w^ 
carrying iyo souls when wTccketl on the 
Maltese beach (Acts 571:57). 'Phe Roman 
historian, Lucian of Sainosata, tells of a 
certain Egyptian ship, "Tlic Isis," driven 
into Pirjciis. harbor of Athens. It was iSp 
ft. long, w'ith a beam of ft. and a hold 
45 ft, deep, 'Phe rations she carried for her 
crew vvoLild have fed Athens for a year, he 
notes. 
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Typical sea journeys of Paul were from 
Antioch to Salamis, from Caesarea to 
HhodeJi, from Cenehreae to Ephesus, arid 
from Ephesus to Caesarea. 

^riircc of the most tmshvorthy early 
accounts of ancient navigation are Ezekiel's 
description of tlie ship "Tyre" (27:5-9, 
25-56); tlic Odj.'sscy of Homer; and the 
"log" of Paul's cruLse across the Medi¬ 
terranean from Caesarea to Malta, recorded 
in Acts =7, 

FUTURE ROADS THROUGH 
BIBLE U\NDS 

As silently as many other gifts have 
come to Bible Lmds, the last rail link con¬ 
necting Cairo witli Constairtinoplc was 
quietly completed in September, 1942. 
'file nincty-milc .streteb between Haifa 
and Beirut, capital of Lebanon, built in 
double-quick niilihirj' lime, may in the 
future prove a "liigliw^ny for our God." It 
is to PC hoped tliat peaceful citizens of 
neighbor countries in ancient Bible lands, 
and camv'ans of their self-made merchan¬ 
dise and locally grown fniits, may pene¬ 
trate through the community fmming the 
eastern seaboard of tire Ateditciranean 
winch cradled not only Cliri.stianitj% but 
Cansanite, Hebrew', and Moslem faiths. 
Syria, Palestine, Transjordan, Iraq, Iran, 
Aiiatulian Turkey, and Saudi Amblii now 
have access to one another as ncv'cr before, 
llicy will not need in the future to import 
so much coffee, cloth, grain, fish, or eggs. 
If thq’, through constantly jmpnwing 
roads, make their Near East a self-supply¬ 
ing neighborhood, using the ancient w^ys 
of barterine bools for cloth, or brides for 
cattle. 

A cable from [crtisalem to 7 'hc Nciv 
V^ort Times prognosticates: "71 ic time 
may net be far distant when the histone 
caiainn routes across the great hinterland 
deserts will be noisy again, not witli camel 
com'Oys, but with trucks bearing Palestin¬ 
ian citrus fruits and finished merchandise 
in exchange for Imq wool, dales and meat; 
and E^mtian rice nr supr for Syrian 
potatoes.' 

'ITic middle eastern railroads constmeted 
under Allcnby in 1917 during World War 
1 proved a prelude to the ciidlian pros¬ 
perity of 1939. Those pushed thnougli 
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during World War II will c\'cn more Arab, and Jewish citizens of Bible lands 
effectively be links of Christian progress work out a technique for common-sense 
ind brotherhood, prosided Christian, cooperation. 


ADDITIONAL BIBLE 
REFERENCES 

“The)’ that go down to the sea in ships. 
That do business in great w’aters; 

These sec the works of jehos-ah*’ 

(Ps. 107:25) 

“So he bringeth them unto their desired 
ha\m“ (Ps. 107:30) 

“The good way wherein the>’ should walk" 
(II Chron. 6:27) 

“I was ashamed to ask of the king a band 
of soldiers and horsemen to help us against 
the enemy in the way" (Ezra 8:22) 

“I shall w’alk at liberty; 

For I have sought thy precepts" 

(Ps. 119:45) 


"That set out to go down into Egypt" (Isa. 
30:2) 

“Let us go up to the mountain of Jehovah 
... and he will teach us of his was's" (Mic. 
4:2) 

“Go ye therefore unto the partings of the 
highw^ays, and as many as ye shall find, 
bid to the marriage feast" (Slatt. 22:9) 

“I must go on my way to-day and to¬ 
morrow and the day following" (Luke 

‘3:35) 

“Walk while ye have the light" (John 

‘2:35) 

“Passing along by the sea of Galilee, he 
saw Simon and Andrew" (Mark 1:16) 
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SOCIAL STRUCTURES 


One of his disciples saycth unto him, Teacher, 
of buildings! 


behold . . . what manner 
—Mark 13:1 
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INTRODUCTION 

THE GREGARIOUS EL\ST 

Wild) the curtain of history rises on 
people of Bible lands, they* already display 
a well-developed social sense, fostered by* 
desire for protection and companionship 
in lonely places. Tnbes and clans clung 
together a^inst outside enemies. Heads 

m 


were frequently together in counsels. Long 
before any* social structures were built, long 
before broad open spaces were prov*idcd 
between walls at city gates where judge or 
king and people met. there w*a$ the gather* 
ing together of neighbors such as we still 
sec after sunset. Then swathed women of 
Damascus walk out along the road below 
the city* wall conversing in whispers, or 
w’omcn of Jerusalem crouch in the Sloslem 
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and Jovish gravcv'ards lining the Kidron 
Vallc\’. ITic trio of veiled Arab men sitting 
on the side>a'alk in illustration 28 may be 
just such a social scene as inspired the 
words of Jcsus» “WTicrc t\so or three arc 
gathcTcd together in my name, there am 
I in the midst of them." It \\~is a long 
step from such a little group to the 
stately "halls of Zion, all jubilant with 
song,’* and to what Bernard of Cluny 
call^ “the sodal joys" of Jerusalem the 
Golden. 


EARLIEST PUBLIC STRUCTURES 

AT TEPE CA\\'R.\ 

At Tepc CawTa in northern Meso¬ 
potamia the earliest social structures yet 
found answhcrc in Bible bnds have been 
cxcasatcd (illus. 208), Tlicy date from 
C.4000 B.c. and represent a far better hpc. 
of stone structure than was thought pos¬ 
sible in that early age. I'or Tepc Gawxa 
was abandoned in the era of Abraham and 
was at that time at least 3,000 years old. 
'fhe group of foundations cxcasated b>’ the 
.\mcrican Schools and the Universits’ 
Museum of Philadelphia formed an 
acropolis with temples and other units, 
such as dc\*clopcd millenniums later on 
Greek hills or crowded the Roman forums 
that were cluttered with altars, arches, 
senate chambers, rostra, palaces, basilicas, 
and sacred was's in the time of Paul. 

SEVEN WONDERS TH.\T SERNT.D 

COMMUNITIES 

Every one of the ancient structures 
that came to be known as the “Sesen 
Wonders of the W'^orld" had a socially 
beneficial mission, unless W'c except the 
Hanging Cardens of Babylon, The tremen¬ 
dous statue of the mthroned Zeus, con¬ 
structed by Phidias for the temple at 
OUmpia in Grecian Elis, was considered 
"the lofriest embodiment of dinnitj' in 
art.” Tlic mere beholding of it was sure 
to make the witness forget his troubles 
and sleeplessness, no matter how’ trsing his 
problems. The towering zoned Pharos 
lighthouse at Alexandria, constructed by 


order of Ptolemy Philadelphus in the third 
ccntui}' B.C., was a beacon 350 to 600 ft. 
high, visible zj miles out in the Medi¬ 
terranean, guiding mariners to safets* c\cn 
as the shining spear pwint of Minersa on 
the Athenian Acroj^lis helped sailors 
round windy Cape Suniiim. ITic fourth 
social structure of these Sesen Wonders 
was the Temple of Diana at Ephesus, seen 
by Paul and by his successors for genera¬ 
tions after. Begun in c.350 b.c., it was 
given a gorgeous fa^-ade of eight Ionic 
columns and a colorful pediment of car\cd 
statues. Tlic polychrome bases of its col¬ 
umns made it warmer than the cold Creek 
temples of Athens. The gifts of jewels and 
precious metals, which went into its 
foundation, may have suggested Paul's 
warning against "foundation [of] gold, sil¬ 
ver, costly stones, wood, hay, stubble” in 
contrast to the only sure foundation, 
"which is Jesus Christ" (I Cor. 3:11-13). 
The Colossus of Riiodcs, which stood on 
the site of the present Tower of St. 
Nicholas in the harbor of Rhodes, was a 
bronze figure of the sun-god about 100 ft. 
high, facing arriring sailors as the Statue 
of Liberty faces incoming ships in New 
^ ork harbor. TIic si.\th social structure 
which amazed tlic ancient world was the 
tomb of King .Mausolus at Halicarnassus 
in Asia Minor, which has influenced many 
public structures since its lofty construction 
in 353 B.c, Tlic last of the marvels of 
antiquits' was the Pyramids of Gizch, 
w’hich, ^onc of the ses-en, arc intact except 
for surfacing looted long ago. Looming 
through palms of Mena’s gardens, these 
three massive tombs impress us still as a 
wonder of all time, 'rhes' appear to be 
hanging in the sunset air above the desert 
rimming Cairo (illus. 15). Most striking 
of all they have appcari^ to us as W'C 
crouched at their base in the moonlight or 
saw them suddenly peer above us over the 
swimming pool of the Mena House at tea- 
time. 

Yet all superbtives are rclatne to per¬ 
sonal opinion. There arc many wiio would 
class the Temple of Solomon or that of 
I lerod at Jerusalem as a wonder of the 
ancient world. Many would include the 
chariot cities of Solomon or Hezekiah’s 
Siloam 'I'linncl at Jerusalem. 
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BARRACKS, PR/\£TORIUA/, 
JVDGMEKISEAT 

Barracks adjoined many palaces of 
antiquit)'. ITic)' were the usual dreary 
places that soldiers' Quarters alw'ays are. 
Garstang found at Nlcrsim mound near 
Tarsus, birthplace of Paul in soutlicm 
.Asia Slinor, a defense rampart of the 
Chalcolithic Age (0.4000*3000 b.c.) with 
a series of barrack rooms abutting on it, a 
guardroom, and an eloquent mounting 
block used when animals came prancing 
for their riders. 

In Jerusalem of Jesus’ time, soldiers of 
Rome were lodged in barracks at the 
Practorium and also near the Citadel of 
Herod close by present Jaffa Cate. Some 
of the garrison were quartered in the lower 
cit)', near the Castle of .Antonia, where 
th^' kept public order in the 'rcmplc .Area. 
From here guards were summoned when 
Paul was arrested in the Temple Area be¬ 
cause someone thought he had brought a 
Gentile into that holy place; and when 
Peter and otlier apostles were apprehended 
for healing and teaching more converts 
than the priests and Ttanple authorities 
relished. From one of the first-century bar¬ 
racks of Jerusalem, soldiers came to the 
Garden of Gcthsemanc to arrest Jesus; and 
to these sordid barracks the soldiers re¬ 
turned who had taken part in the cruci¬ 
fixion of our Lord at Golgotha. Paul used 
his barrack-room friends of “the whole 
Praetorian Guard” as an audience before 
whom he glorified Christ. 

'ITic Praetoriurn was the residence of a 
pros'incial governor, such as Pilate, in 
Jerusalem. Some authorities belics'c it to 
have been in the palace of Herod in the 
upper or western part of Jerusalem. Prob¬ 
ably it was near die present Convent of 
the Sisters of Zion, on the Via Dolorosa; 
or on the site of the Moslem School of 
Kuliat ILiwdat cl-Ma’arif, which is re¬ 
garded as the site of the 1 ’owcr of .Antonia. 
'ITiis general location appeals to us as the 
Practorium to which Pilate summoned 
Jesus. \\'hen Pilate asked, “Art thou the 
king of the Jews?” Jesus replied, “'Fhou 
sayest that I am a king. To this end have 
I been bom, and to this end am 1 come 
into the world, that I should bear wit¬ 
ness unto the truth. . . . Pilate saith unto 
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him, WTiat is truth?” (John 18:33-38) 
And in the court of tin's Practorium, 
Roman soldiers “platted a crown of thorns, 
and put it on his head, and arrayed him in 
a purple gamient.” Jesus thcicfore came 
out before the Jesvs as Pilate said, “Behold 
the mani” And it was into the Practorium 
or castle that Jesus was taken again by 
Pilate who tried to release him, but the 
Jews cried out that he would not be 
Caesar’s friend if he released Jesus. “Wlien 
Pilate therefore heard these words, he 
brought Jesus out, and sat down on the 
judgment scat at a place called I’he Pave¬ 
ment. . . . .And he saith unto the Jesvs, 
Behold your King!” (John 19:1-16) 

No site in Jemsalem brings us closer to 
the trial of Jesus than a section of first- 
centurv' Roman pavement under the 
Church of the Sisters of Zion, whose altar 
incorporates a portion of the Ecce Homo 
Arch and part of the moat which may 
have guaraed the fortress of .Antonia. 
Down here below the present street Icscl, 
w'C have been awed bv the pavement 
scratched witli souarcs of a gaming-board. 
Here Roman soldiers could have played 
while waiting for the trial of Jesus to end 
at the Practorium above. TIic proclirit)' of 
Roman soldiers to while their idle hours 
with games again show's up at the cruci¬ 
fixion, where the)’ cast lots for the gar¬ 
ments of Jesus, including his scaniTcss 
robe. 

Herod had another Practorium or place 
at Caesarea, which figured in the trial of a 
second famous prisoner, Paul of Tarsus, 
b)* Governor Felix (Acts 23:35). 

’Fhe judgment scat of Gallio the Procon¬ 
sul of Achaia (Greece) w’as another well- 
known social structure. We have seen the 
location of this tribunal at Corinth, in the 
basilica or business center, just off the 
forum surrounded by the longest stoa of 
shops in all Greece. Paul had been preach¬ 
ing in the Jewish ss'nagogtte at Corinth 
but, when blasphemed by his hearers, went 
into the home of I’itus Justus, who lived 
next to the synagogue. Wlicn many 
Corinthians believed and were baptized, 
Jews trumped up charges and hailed Paul 
before Gallio's judgment seal. But the tact¬ 
ful proconsul drove the crowd from his 
place of authorit)’, saying that the case did 
not come under his juri^icrion. .As he dis- 
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missed it, tlie rabble fell on Sostlicncs, 
ruler of the ssmagogue, and "beat him be¬ 
fore the judnnent scat. And Callio cared 
for none of these things’* (.\cts 18:12-17). 


BATHS 

GRAECO RO.\L\X 

Elaborate baths came into the ancient 
world with the Greek era and the succeed¬ 
ing Roman age. People in most ancient 
Bible lands seem to have given little heed 
to personal hygiene. If Acy used water 
on their persons, it was most often as a 
libation in some sacred rite, or on an occa¬ 
sion of healing, as when Naaman the leper 
dipped himself seven times in the River 
Jordan. E^'ptians had private bathrooms 
in some or their palaces and also bathed 
in the Nile, where tall papyrus reeds made 
shady screens. Pharaoh's dauglitcr was 
coming for such a “dip” when she dis¬ 
covered the infant Moses in his little boat 
of reeds. But no lavish bath establish¬ 
ments have been found in Egs^pt com¬ 
parable to those still surviving from the 
first century' after Christ at Pompeii; and 
at Baiac north of Naples, the brilliant 
watering place where Roman emperors and 
courtesans indulged in their treatment of 
hot steam, oil massage, and invigorating 
coolings-off by swims in the poof Gym¬ 
nasiums for men and for women provided 
setting-up exercises. Tlic clothes lockers 
of the first-centurv’ Stabaean Baths at 
Pompeii arc still in place. Roman baths, 
such as Caracalla's, included a library' and 
an art gallery graced by statues like the 
Laocodn. 

PALESTINIAN 

King Herod of Judaea was an Idumacan. 
Yet he ermied his Roman superiors in the 
Empire of Augustus by mainbining elabo¬ 
rate baths. Wnen ill, he also visited the 
famous w-arm mineral baths bey-ond the 
Jordan at Callinhoi:. Today pitients use 
the airative properties of the chemical- 
impregnated waters of the weird Dead 
1,^00 ft. below the level of the Medi¬ 
terranean. Tlicy drive dow'n from Jeru¬ 
salem, take thdr treatments at Kallia or 


elsewhere, and return to the capital for late 
luncheon. Dead Sea health resorts are 
growing in popularity every year. They are 
patronized by victims of rheumatic, heart, 
and bronchial disorders. 

'I’wo pools of w-ater believed to have 
healing properties existed in biblical Jeru¬ 
salem. One was the Pool of Bethesda, an 
old healing bath—possibly the body of 
now impure water under* a small tow'cr 
approached by a shaft 80 ft. below the 
surface of the city. According to John, this 
pool had five porches where sick lay wait¬ 
ing ^cir turn to get into the sup^cdlv 
m^icated W'atcrs—a miniature Lourdes. 
The other w'as the Pool of Siloam in whose 
periodically rising and falling waters run¬ 
ning from the Virmn’s Fount outside the 
city' wall Jesus told one of his blind and 
penniless patients to w-ash after the Master 
liad applied spittle-clay to his eyes. “He 
... warned, and came seeing.” ITicrc is no 
reason to believe that waters on the plateau 
of Icrusalcm had any actual curative min¬ 
eral properties. If they healed, vve must 
look for another cxpbnation. It is notable 
that John, not Luke the physician, records 
both of these pools of healing. 

‘The Pilgrims' Bathing Place" at the 
Jordan River is crow'ded each Easter by 
Greek Orthodox pilgrims, remembering 
the baptism of Jesus by John. In a cere¬ 
mony dating from the sixth century, they 
plunge into their sacred bath, fro.Ti which 
they claim great spiritual blessings, even as 
Greek mystery cultists dipped into the 
salty lake near Elcusis. 

Tibcrm on the Sea of Galilee was 
famous in the first centurv', as it still is, 
for^ medicinal baths and hot springs, 

E raised by the Roman historian Pliny. W? 

av'c seen an enterprising modem jew'ish 
Ixith establishment at Tiberias advertising 
its benefits in three languages. This health 
resort was originally established bv' Herod 
.\ntipa5 and, because of its evil assod- 
ations, seems to have been av'oidcd by 
Jesus when ministering in the lake side 
community. Doubtless it was equipped 
w'ith the same elaborate Roman sy'stcm of 
hot and eold water pipes as we have seen 
at cxcai'at^ Ostia, port of Rome. Romans 
wxrre well in advance of their neighbors in 
all matters of public sanitation. Marble 
seated toilets nave been cxcav'ated at 
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African Sabrata, This ancient Tyrian 
colony, which became a Roman pain- 
shipping center west of Tripoli, was biased 
vsith Uelvc fountains, fed by an aqueduct. 
'ITicre >\’as also a water-flushed latrine at 
Corinth on important Lccliaeum Road, as 
one approaches the market place along this 
main street (illus. 205). Anotlier at Ostia 
has been cxcas'alcd. 

CORINTHIAN 

It is natural that Corinth, with its many 
copious fountains, should have ela^ratc 
public batlis. We have seen their ruins in 
the recent excavations—the cxtcnsis'c baths 
of Eurycles cast of the main Lcchacum 
Road, tlic Baths of Hadrian were possibly 
out beyond the great amphitheatre north¬ 
west o^ the city. 

.\T ANTIOCH AND OSTIA 

The most artistic baths in the ancient 
East were at Antioch, where proplc were 
first called “Christians.” ITiLs cit>' on the 
north coast of S)Tia, part of Turkc)’ sin<x 
1939, had \illas and baths whose mosaic 
floors, laid between tlic first and fifth cen¬ 
turies A.D., were lavish in extent and 
beauty. The vast area of Antioch has been 
surs'cj'cd and laid out in insulae as at 
Pom^ii, by expeditions from Princeton 
University, Worcester Art Museum, and 
the Baltimore Museum of Art. 

The baths of Ostia, which in the first 
century was a main port for Rome, receiv¬ 
ing merchandise from Africa and the west, 
were decorated with extraordinary bl.nck 
and white mosaic floors depicting Neptune 
and creatures of the sea. Some of these 
decorations arc extant. 

GY.MNASJU.VfS 

Gymnasiums were popubr social struc¬ 
tures* all o\cr the Cracco-Roman world of 
Paul. Usually they adjoined the baUis, 
where exercise was part of the routine. 
Paul’s allusions to striving to win prizes in 
the games (I Cor. 9:24) and to contend¬ 
ing m the games (II Tim. 2:3) may be 
drawTi from his obsers-ations in the gym¬ 
nasiums and theatres at Corinth, where he 
lived for eighteen months at one time. .At 


any rate, it was to his Corinthian friends 
tliat he wmte: “Every man tliat striveth in 
the games exercises selt-control in all 
things. ... I buffet my body to bring it 
into bondage.” We hear an echo of Paul’s 
experience in the Corinthian or some other 
amphitheatre, in his words, “If also a man 
contend in the games, he is not crowned, 
unless he have contended lawfully.” 

HOSPITALS 

'The Asklcpicion of ancient Corinth 
indicates how early the general hospital 
made its appearance as a social structure. 
In this building adjoining the temple to 
the god of healing, a shaded colonnade, a 
sacred fountain, a statue to Hygeia, and 
many terra-cotta votive offerings of arms, 
legs, and other parts of the body which 
had been healed were found. Also, couches 
for the sick have turned up. This As- 
klepieion seems a forerunner of the Hospital 
of the Knights of St. John at Rhodes in 
the Middle Ages. It is located across the 
fields north of the theatre, beyond the 
gymnasium, at the edge of the cliff above 
tiie coastal pbin where it catches cscry' sea 
borne breeze. 

On tire .Aegean island of Cos. birthplace 
of Hippocrates in 460 b.c., the father of 
medical science, w-hose name lives in the 
Hippocratic oath taken by' cscry physician 
today, attended an Asklcpicion—first medi¬ 
cal college in the world. He studied “ca^ 
reports” left by cured patients and bid 
the foundarions of modem mcdiciric by 
separating sheer priestcraft from science. 
He w'Totc treatises and prescribed thermal 
treatments used throughout the eastern 
Mediterranean world alwut the time when 
the Jew's were returning from Babylonian 
Captivity. Athens, also, had a famous 
center of healing inside the Sanctuary' of 
Asklcpios in the rock below the Acropolis. 
Tin’s site became influential duriiig the 
pbguc of 429 B.c. Patients slept in the 
shrine of the god in hope of cure. 

HOUSES OF ILL FAME 

The establishment of Rahnb the harlot, 
conspicuous on the walls of Jericho and 
visited by information-seeking spies of 
Joshua who knew that they would here be 
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informed of current new^, is a sidelight on 
an ancient profession. Ilic earliest Mosaic 
laws protested against it. But it was so 
deep-rooted tliat it persisted boldly in 
New Testament times, when tlic comipt 
King Herod, for example, built himself a 

{ ilcasurc house on an artihcial. conical 
lillock, Frank’s Mountain, still seen south 
of beautiful Bethlehem. Parts of inanv 
pagan temples in Bible lands were given 
over to sacred prostitution in the name of 
goddesses of fertilit)'—Asherah, Isis, and 
earth-deities. No wonder Elijah protested 
(II Chron. 21:8*13) when Edom revolted 
against judah, built high pbccs in the 
mountains of Judah, and “made the in¬ 
habitants of Jerusalem to play the harlot,” 
like their neighbors cast of Jordan. 

TIic social curse of harlotr)' was knovni 
to Jesus, who, when one woman taken in 
adulter)’ was brouglit before him by scribes 
and Pharisees for censure, turned the 
searchlight upon their own self-righteous¬ 
ness (John 8:i-ii), rather th.in upon the 
unfortunate victim of conimercializcd vice. 
On more than one occasion, he tried to 
correct hv-pocrisy by saying that even 
harlots would enter the Kingdom before 
men whose works appeared more pious 
than the)’ actually were. 

The first-centur)’ houses of prostitution 
extant at Pompdi, shown only to men 
visitors b)- the genteel custodians, arc 
decorated w’iHi frescoes portraving vividly 
ever)’ phase of the lewd activities which 
went on there. 


LIBRARIES 

ECATTI.AV 

As social structures, libraries arc far 
older than we might imagine. Originally 
tlicy were parts of temple precincts, as at 
E^’ptian Heliopolis, a cit)’ of sacred 
culture where Moses and Joseph both may 
have schooled thansclvcs in *‘thc wisdotn 
of the Eg)’ptians.” W'c know that the 
Fourth D)nasty mler Kliufu, as well as 
Khafre, builder of the Second Pyramid at 
Cizch, had collections of tablets and papvii 
kept in custody bv scribes. The archives of 
Akhenaton at Tcft-el-Amama have yielded 
300 cby tablets of correspondence between 


pett)’ rulers and the pharaohs, which shed 
much light on life in Palestine and its 
ndghbor bnds in the fourteenth century 
B.c. 'I his oldest body of ofhcbl correspond¬ 
ence in the world includes one tablet wnt- 
ten to the Eg)ptian king by his deputy 
governor of Jerusalem, reporting that the 
Khabiru (Hebrews) were invading all the 
cities of Palestine and that he could do 
nothing to stop them, lliis is a valuable 
sidelight on the Hebrew’ infiltration into 
Can.nan. 'I hc Ainarna Letters were found 
chiefly in a store-chamber which was 
identified by marks on its bricks as “the 
place of the records of tlic pabcc of the 
king." 

I'or .\lcxandrian Library’, see page 170. 
BABVLO.N’I.VV 

Several libraries of baked cby tablets, 
insenbed with wedge-shaped cuneiform 
letters made vvitli a sharp thrcc-comcrcd 
stylus, have come to light from ancient 
Bible bnds. llic French schobr Dc Sarzec 
found at Lagash in southern Babylonia 
thousands of such tablets dating from the 
era of the noble ruler Cudea (c.2500 b.c.). 
ITic library which housed them vanished 
long ago. But these indestructible little 
bits of mother-earth survive—alwa)'s the 
most priceless evidence a site can yield to 
tell its story. 

At -Vincv’ch two great libraries hav’c 
yielded more than 20,000 tablets, includ¬ 
ing fragments of a Babylonbn cuneiform 
record of the great Mood disaster, possibly 
the flood of Gen. 7; also, portions of a 
Sumerian deluge and creation legend arc 
interesting to compare with the opening 
chapters of Genesis. For an ancient Baby¬ 
lonbn cby tablet see illustration 75. llic 
famous Library of Assurbanipal (seventh 
century b.c.) at Nineveh was an enlarge¬ 
ment of the structure begun by his grand¬ 
father Sennacherib. Excavators found a 
dramatic lion-hunt relief on the walls and 
pw on the floor thousands of cby tablets 
in heaps. Some of these arc of inestimable 
value to Bible scholars because they’ con¬ 
tain cross references to events recorded in 
S<^pturc. .\ssurbanipal was contemporarv’ 
with .Ahab of Israel. He was a studious 
king and wished to make his Nincv’ch the 
capital of world culture. To this end he not 
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only built the great library, destroyexi ulti- 
rrutcly by enemies’ fire, but also rcsived 
literature, lienee, he had scribes prepare 
syllabaries appreciated best under a magni¬ 
fying glass. Three parallel columns arc 
written—Sumerian at the left and Asss-rian 
at tlic right, ^ith a center column of 
cxpbnation in cuneiform. 

Many of the tablets from .\ssurbanipars 
Library are in the British Museum. 

c\N.\.\NnT: (uc.\Rmc) 

The most recent discovery of a library 
from ancient Bible times is tLc one at Ras 
Shamra, in nortlicrn Syria. Here the library 
of a vast temple school has been excavated 
by M. Schaeffer. 'ITiousands of sand-pre- 
sersed clay tablets arc opening up to us 
not only the lost literature of these early 
Canaanite people of culture but docu¬ 
ments showing nosv priests trained acolytes 
to write and read in the proto-Phoenician 
Ugaritic alphabet of thirty signs. 'ITicy 
used Accadwn for business transactions 
with Assyria and Babylonia, and classical 
Sumerian for Utcrary works. It wll take 
many years for translators to catch up with 
the w'calth of written material brought hack 
to light of day at Ras Shamra’s temple 
libraiy and school. Some letters found 
here arc of the same period as the Tcll-cl- 
Amama Letters found in Eighteenth 
D\nast)‘ Eg\'pt, from the era of Tuthmosis 
HI (1482-1450 B.c.) to that of Amen- 
hotep IV (c.i 387-1366 B.C.). 

r.\LEST!NL\.\ 

TIic Jerusalem Temple Area included 
safe storage place for the sacred archives 
of tlic Hebrews, esen as their neighbors’ 
temples had libraries for tablets, ixipsTi, and 
parciimcnts. We find traces or tlic Jeru¬ 
salem Temple library gmirdcd by the 
scribes in the stor)’ of thelost Books of the 
Law which, after a period of complete 
oblision, were found in the reign of King 
Josiah when he was repairing tlic I'emplc 
{II Kings 22). The law'S of Cod h.id been 
so neglected during his predecessors’ rcipis 
that incense had been burned to “other 
gods.” Nobody seemed even to know 
where the Book of the Cos'enant was. 

But when Hilkiah the priest went up to 
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hand o\'cr to the repairmen the money 
gatlicrcd from the people for reconstruc¬ 
tion, he found among the rubbish in the 
house of Jehovah Uic rolls of Books of the 
Law. Eagerly he reported his find to tlic 
scribe, Shaphan, who told King Josiah. 
Ilic letter commanded his holy men, in¬ 
cluding Isaiah, to sec what was God’s will 
about tliis neglected book. Beautiful was 
the scene when tlic king gathered all the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem, great and small, 
together with their religious leaders, into 
the House of Jehovah, i^d the king stood 
by the pilbr, reading to his subjects “all 
the words of the bwk of the cov'cnant 
which was found in the house of Jehovah.” 
Aftersvards, he and his people made a sol¬ 
emn covenant to keep with their heart “the 
words . . . that w'crc written in this book” 
recovered from the 'Pemplc library' (II 
Kings 23). 

In Scripture there are other references 
to rolls or parchments of sacred WTitings 
stored in archives at the Temple. Word 
came from Cod to Jeremiah to “take a 
roll of a book, and w'ritc therein all the 
words that 1 have spoken . . . against 
Israel.” Calling Baruch, his amanuensis, 
Jeremiah had the man prepare such a 
book, which was read to the princes in the 
scribe’s chamber of the kings house. But 
when the roll was read before King Jehoi- 
akim, he was so enraged, as he sat that 
damp day in liis winter house, with a fire 
burning in the brazier beside him, that he 
“cut it with the penknife, and cast it into 
the brazier, until all the roll was con¬ 
sumed.” 'Ihis destruction of an unwelcome 
message did not deter Jeremiah and Baruch 
from preparing a duplicate copy of the 
book which again went into the Temple 
library in the scribes’ chamber (Jcr. 36). 

'Flic Old Testament books w'crc written 
on tablets, and on parchments made from 
animal skins carefully treated. 'Ihc Creek 
books of the New Testament were written 
on “pajx:r” made of Egs'ptian papyrus 
reeds skillfully worked into sheets and 
rolls, and on parchment. Pens of hollow 
reeds, brushes, and later quills were used 
to apply the black ink, which was made of 
vegetable soot mixed with gum and mois¬ 
tened on palettes as the writer needed it. 
The better sort of black ink found in first- 
century' Pompeii and Herculaneum, like 
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our best bbek ink today, \»-as made of nut- 
galls, sulphate of iron, and gum. Red ink 
made of expensise vermilion or cheap 
ochre. W'hcn B}'zantinc Christian emperors, 
with elegance characteristic of the sixtli 
century b.c., were preparing superb manu¬ 
scripts, they ordered royal-purple ink or 
even purple-dyed vellum inscribed in gold 
or silver, as we have seen in the Morgan 
Librarv’ of Manuscripts. Our oldest New 
Testament manuscripts arc in the form of 
codices, parchment books, made up of 
quires of four or five sliccts folded once to 
make pages. For details of these early rec¬ 
ords of the New Testament, see in ency¬ 
clopedias, “Codex Sinaiticus” or “Codex 
Vaticanus.” When vellum vvTitings were 
scraped off and a second message written 
on the same material, the manuscript was 
called a “palimpsest.” The Greek letters, 
written in parallel columns with meticulous 
neatness, presented pages of superb beauty. 
'Hie Codex Sinaiticus. found in the Mon¬ 
astery of St. Catherine on Mount Sinai in 
1844, has 326}^ leaves WTittcn in brown 
ink in tlic fourth and fifth century’ a.d. 
Libraries and scriptoria of Esscncs were 
found near the Dead Sea c, 1947-53. 

.MINOR 

'Fhe most noted Graeco-Roman library 
in Asia Minor was at Pergamum, from 
which German scholars a generation ago 
removed thousands of tablets. 

Philosophers and scholars of ancient 
Greece prided themselves on their libra¬ 
ries. Most famous were tliose of Pisistratus. 
dictator of Athens in the sixth century 
B.C., and of the philosophers, Aristotle and 
Plato. TTic v-ast library building erected 
at Alexandria by Ptolemy Philadclphus in 
the third century b.c. aimed to have a 
copy of every extant book in the Mediter¬ 
ranean world. W'c know the names of its 
first five librarians and give them credit 
for w’orking out cataloguing systems. Alan 
Rowe, Australian Diaetor of the Alexan¬ 
dria Gracco-Roman Museum, recently re¬ 
ported finding silver, Mid, and bronze 
plaques proving that Alexandria had not 
only a great &rapcum dedicated to the 
deification of the Apis bulls but "the 
world’s greatest library.” The latter, Rowe 
says, w'as in the harfior section, close to 


tlic roy-al palace. Ptolemy III, who en¬ 
larged the library built by his predecessor, 
required that foreigners deposit all their 
books there, giving them official copies in 
return. He is reputed to have forfeited the 
enormous sum he paid to Athens as a de¬ 
posit, rather tlian return rolls of plays 
written by Aeschylus, Sophocles, arid 
Euripides. His catalogue is said to have 
contained 4^,000 items of papy'rus rolls. 

Libraries m connection with temples of 
Rome were numerous. The first public 
libraries of the world seem to have sprung 
from this “eternal city,” which in the 
third century boastcxl twenty-eight of 
them. 


PALACES 

BIBLIC.\L PALACES IN GE.NERAL 

Massive palaces, protected by bulwarks 
of masonry’, appealed to the imagination 
of the poor populace of Bible lands. Tbey 
have always appealed to the proletariat. 
They’ offer something “to look up to," to 
make payments of taxes for, to be excluded 
from. The Bible refers to “Shushan the 
palace,” palaces at Babylon, the palace of 
Benhadad of Sy’ria (Amos 1:4), that of 
Ashdod (Amos 3 ’ 9 )» palaces in the 
bnd of E^’pt. Citizens liked to salute 
their capital, saying: 

“Peace be within thy walls. 

And prosperity within thy palaces” 

(Ps. 122:7). 

Tlic palace of Jerusalem to which 
several references arc made in the Bible, 
was part of a complex of buildings sur¬ 
rounding a court, as the lowly rooms of 
the usual Mediterranean home surrounded 
their open court, leaving blank and un- 
rev ealing walls to the street. In fact, the 
phrase, “the palace of king’s house,” is 
what we usually designate as the palace 
proper. To have this invaded by the king 
of Babylon, or to have its masonry 
threatened, its walls “dissolved” (Nah. 
2:6), its furnishings burned, its treasures 
robbed as Amos prophesied they’ w’ould be 
because of Judah’s neglect of the laws of 
—this summed up the fear of na- 
b'onal defeat w'hich haunted every* Jew* at 
Jerusalem and Samaria. The population 
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dreaded the approach of a Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar, lest their sovereign’s palace be lc^'clcd 
and thorns come up on marble floors 
worn smooth with tlic tread of peaceful 
citizens and the dance of happy feet. 

At palaces official comnniniaucs were 
posted; we read in Amos, “Publish ye in 
Uic palaces at Ashdod, and in tlic palaces 
in the land of Egspt” (5:9). Palaces were 
also seething caldrons of violence and 
tumult boiling up within the popubtion, 
headquarters of fifth columns, and as¬ 
sembly pbccs of would-be plunderers and 
propagandists. 

In almost e\cr)’ cxcas'atcd city of Bible 
bnds, palaces or residences of governors, 
have conic to fight. Their endurance testi¬ 
fies that the most substantial masonry was 
expended upon them and the temples. 
To several palaces we have already re¬ 
ferred in Art, Defense, and Archaeology, 
lliose at Samaria, Megiddo, Jerusalem, 
and Gibeah are notably eloquent, puttii^ 
us in touch with rtnal court life of mil¬ 
lenniums ago. Fewer of the mud-brick 
{xibccs of W’-lpng Bab)'lonb have sur¬ 
vived. 

A Canaanite palace-fort at Cc7.cr of 
1400-1 COO B.c. has been excavated and has 
rescaled interesting ground plans, .^moritc 
palace-forb have b«n uncovered at Ta- 
anach in the Pbin of Esdraelon and on 
the Plain. Such structures usually con¬ 
tained libraries for the state archives, food- 
storage ch.nmbcrs, resourceful u-ater sup¬ 
plies, and cs'crvthing to make the ruler’s 
residence a self-contained unit. The ex¬ 
tensive Persian palace, the foundations 
of whose rooms we haxe enjoyed tracing 
at Lachish, arc “a connecting link behveen 
the Persepolis palaces and Parthian Dura’’ 
on the Euphrates, says Albright. Tliis Per¬ 
sian residency u*as 70 yds. long and 
crouucd the Lachish acropolis of the 
scs’cnth century’ b.c. Some letters of the 
Hebrew alphal^t were scratched on one 
of its steps, perhaps by a Lachish school¬ 
boy. 

JUDAEAN PAL\CES 

As we have alrcadv indicated, the rustic 
castle cf the first Hebrew king. Saul, has 
been excavated at Gibeah. 

'ITic first pabcc of David was at Hebron. 


5^5 

where he ruled seven years. It was prob¬ 
ably just a massive stone house, like his 
neighbors’ homes in this rich farm coun¬ 
try. After his siege of Jebusite Jerusalem 
he prepared something better at Millo, 
the southeast corner of the pbteau on 
which tlie Jebusite city stood when he 
captured it, and on which Jerusalem later 
grew up. After he took “the strongliold 
of Zion,” he interviewed messengers from 
Hiram of Tyxe, who sent “cedar trees, 
and carpenters, and masons; and they 
built David a house’’ (II Sam. 5:11). 
Nothing of this survives today, but its 
site must be within the sliding-down-the- 
hill portion of old Jerusalem outside the 
walls, known as tlic “City of David.” We 
may be sure that David's palace was not 
extravagant or ornate. Ihc warrior-king 
had little time for art other than musie. 
Yet we have a glimpse of its fragrant 
woodwork in his own words: “I dwell in 
a house of cedar, but the ark of God 
dwcllcth within curtains” (II Sam. 7:2). 
It w’as like other tenth-century Palestin¬ 
ian houses, with courts and flat roofs, 
as we glimpse from Samuel’s account of 
the Bath'Sheba incident: “David arose 
from off his bed, and walked upon the 
roof of the king’s house” (11:2). Probably 
the walls of this palace displayed much of 
the rich booty of gold shields and “ex¬ 
ceeding much brass, [copper]” which David 
captur^ from dtizens of Syria, Philistia, 
and Moab (II Sam. 8). We know that 
when one of the successors of David, King 
Asa of Judah, w’anted to strengthen his 
alliance with Benhadad of Damascus, he 
sent a present of silver and gold which had 
been "treasures of the king’s house.” We 
wonder whether these were consumed with 
the fire which Amos prophesied would 
devour the pabcc of Benhadad (Amos 
*- 4 )- 

The site of Solomon’s palace is thought 
to be near that occupi^ today bv’ the 
Mosque El Aksa, once a Crusader basilica 
in the Temple Area, south of the Temple 
and its rockv' altar. We gain some sense 
of its noble setting when we look at the 
medieval arcades of the lov-cly worship 
place. 

One reminder of the cedar-trimmed 
pabce persists today in a cedar-wood prayei 
place in the Mosque, inlaid with ivory 
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and mothcr-oLpcarl. Reference has already 
been made to the palace Solomon built 
for his Egyptian s\ifc. 

Tlic site of Herod’s ossti palace in his 
new city’ of marble is thought to be the 
present Citadel of Jerusalem. 'I'lic square 
David’s 'roucr is belicscd to be the de¬ 
scendant of the Phasacl. one of the three 
magnificent towers whieh guarded the 
ebboratc pabcc of Herod at the time of 
Christ’s birth. Some of the lower courses 
of masonry* in Das id’s 'l ower svcrc doubt¬ 
less seen by Jesus many times as he 
wniked through the city*. 

W orshipful Hebresvs who composed the 
Psalms were sunounded by palaces and 
travelers’ descriptions of faraway royal 
residences; yet they declared, ‘*G^ hath 
made himself known in Zion’s palaces for 
a refuge,” to the dismay of lungs who 
passed by. They were interested in the 
Muone of JchosTih, his scepter, and his 
ivory palaces out of which came music of 
string^ instruments (Psalm ^5). 

The palatial new* Government House 
of the British administration of Palestine 
today is a gleaming white structure on a 
hill Wsiblc from the site of David’s little 
city’ at Millo. It is reached by turning left 
on the Bethlehem Road near Jerusalem 
railway station. 

To^y the head of the Roman Church 
has his vast Vatican Palace surrounded by 
gardens and enriched by great collections 
of art and precious manuscripts. Near bv 
arc offices for administering his world¬ 
wide religious hierarchy, and the world's 
largest basilica, St. Peter’s, serves as 
“chapel” for the \btican city* complex. 
.Similarly, high priests at Jcinsalcm in 
Bible times had their rambling palaces. 
'These centers were like the regal residences 
of medieval popes at French Avignon. 
'Prcrc arc five references in the New* Testa¬ 
ment to the “palace of tire high priest.” 
In the court of the palace of Caiaphas 
the high priest gathered the “chief priests, 
and the elders of the people . . . and 
they took counsel together that thev might 
take Jesus by subtlety, and lull him” 
(.Matt. 26:4). same palace 

Jesus himself w’as led for trial before that 
priestly CToup. In its clammy courtyard, 
u'armcd by a brazier of gIow*ing coals, Peter 
pronounc^ his sordid denials of his 


.Master, declaring that he had never knovsn 
the Galilean (hlatt. 26). 

Many IkIi'cvc that tire palace of Caia¬ 
phas stood not far from the present Zion 
Gate, near what we arc today shown as 
the 'I’omb of David and the Cocnaculum, 
or upper room where the last supper of 
Christ witli his faithful disciples was con¬ 
ducted. 

ISR.\EL‘S HILL'IOP PALACES .\T 

S.VMARIA 

'The substantial masonry of the stone 
palaces of the ninth-century kings, Omri 
and Aliab, appears to all beholders. For 
details of these and of Herod’s palace at 
Scl)astieh, consult reports of Reisner’s cx- 
cax'ations at Samaria. 

L\BYRINTHS OF CRETAN PALACES 

Islanders of Crete built at Knossos a 
senes of palaces whose labyrintlrine pas¬ 
sages Sir Artliur Evans ablv excavated, 
laWng bare one of the mancls of ancient 
Mediterranean times. The “new” palace 
of i6oo-iqoo B.C., erected while Israel 
W’as still in Eg)pt, marked the beginning 
of what James H. Breasted called “real 
architecture” in the northern Mediter¬ 
ranean. After the manner of Egyptian 
palaces, its passageways were painted with 
lively scenes. It had a grand stairway 
with five flighb of easy steps which lent 
themselves to court pageantry*; upper por¬ 
ticoes for cool breezes; a sanitary equip¬ 
ment including a bathroom and a latrine; 
a palace laundry* w’hosc basin caught water 
fr(mi near-by falls; a nurscrv room; and a 
private thcahre. 'Hie colorful apartment of 
the queen was paneled with fine wood 
frescoes and reliefs and furnished with 
comfortable scats and happy pottery ac¬ 
cessories from this Middle' Minoaii HI 
era. 

ECYPTI.\N PALACES 

^ M'c have learned many details of Egyp¬ 
tian palaces through tomb reliefs and 
other forms of art. (See Art and Nutri¬ 
tion.) Charles Breasted, in A Pioneer to 
the Past, tells of his father’s buying furni¬ 
ture from the palace of Afcncs, used 5,300 
y'can ago. 
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Illustration 211 ovcs an idea of hou* the 
throne room looked in the Memphis 
•jnbcc of Merenptah, son of Ramcsscs II, 
‘‘greatest of Eg\'pti;m boasters” who ssas 
probably the pharaoh of the Exodus 
(0.1299-1232 D.C.). As we look at this 
comfortable interior (reconstructed imagi¬ 
natively), we remember that it housed one 
who raided Israel (c.1232 b.c.) and met 
for the first time ^plcs from soutlieast- 
em Europe. 

The palace of Merenptah is described 
in Journals of the University Museum at 
Phibdclphia, by C. S. Fisher, Volumes 
12 and 15. Tlic walls were found stand¬ 
ing to a height of 4 or ; ft., some of diem 
haring the original painted stucco still in 
place. Doorsills and portions of frames 
were in situ. Several lintels by where the\' 
had fallen after the fire which destrened 
the pabce. ITie king’s dais (illus. -i*) 
was complete, csen to steps approaching 
it. Enough of the floor remained to tell 
us tliat it had been of bricks on sand. 
Walls were brick; the roof, wood. ITiis 
throne room clearly had been a vast 
central hall at the end of a colonnaded 
court. It was entered tlirough a giant 
vestibule. Tlic room had had sl\ columns 
of white limestone 26 ft. high. Capitals 
and base of the columns were decorated 
with blue and gold petals. ITie cartouche 
of Merenptah appeared on bronze door 
fastenings. Fisher observes that no nation 
but Eg>pt could have set its ruler in an 
atmosplicrc of such splendid bcauri- and 
dignity in 1232 b.c. Albright, in From 
the Stone Age to Christianity, refers to 
the “Stele of Merenptah,” indicating that 
Israel is already in western Palestine 
and that Egspt is trying to check its ad¬ 
vance. 

lire s’ast residence of Anienhotep III 
at ITicbcs on the w’cst bank of the Nile 
opposite Deir el-Bahri has been exeax-ated 
by the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
wLose Bulletins are axaibble (1916-18).^ 

One of the most interesting palaces in 
EgSTit was that of Akhcnaton at his new 
City' of the Horizon, Amama. From a 
bridge, entrance was made over a ramp 
into the garden gay with floxvers. The king’s 
house, called the “Castle of .\ton,” occu¬ 
pied about one-fourth of an area almost 
500 yds. each way. It had, as wtiuld be 


expected of the pabce of “the world’s 
first monotheist,” an ebborate scries of 
temples and courts leading to the main 
sanctuary at the rear beyond a sacred 
bkc with extensive temple storage maga¬ 
zines. ilie pabce proper had the famous 
Window of Appearance, where the king, 
queen, and their daughters passed out 
gifts of food to the people bcloxv. 

All around the pabce of young Akh¬ 
cnaton (Amenhotep IV, 1587-1366 b.c.) 
ran a double wall, with fortified pas¬ 
sages. ITie main room of the pabce had 
huge piers running up, trclliscd for ^pc- 
rincs. Pious Queen Nofretctc had her 
own pariUon, m an open court with a 
well, welcome in this hot Egy'ptbn 
climate. And, also, at a distance from 
the king’s palace, Nofretctc had her own 
pabce, as Moorish queens at the Alhambra 
in Granada had their miradors. 

Aklicnaton’s royal residence also had 
its priests’ quarters convenient to the 
Chapel of Aton; servants’ sections; and 
craftsmem’s courtyard. 

P.\L.\CF.S “BEYO.ND THE RINTR” 

A graphic picture of life in a royal 
establishment of Persia is set dow n bv the 
author of the Book of Esther, who tells of 
“those day's, when the king Aliasuerus sat 
on the throne of his kingdom, which was 
in Shushan tlic palace” (Esther 1:2). 
This same Susa castle appears in the 
stories of Nehemiah, who refers to a cer¬ 
tain year when he w'as “in Shushan tlic 
palace,” serx'ing as cupbearer to Artaxerxes 
the King during the Babylonbn Captirih 
of his people, and in the record of Daniel, 
who tells of prospering in the reigns of 
Darius and of Cxtus, and of receiving 
a rision during tlie nilc of Belshazzar, 
“when I WHS in Shushan the pabce” 
(Dan. 8:2). The French began exeax-a- 
tion of Susa but left much unexplored, 
'Phe site is worthy of an elaborate investi¬ 
gation. 

l*he palaces of this Achacmenid line of 
Persian rulers have been bid before our 
very' eyes by the spades of archaeologists 
exeax-ating and identifx'ing their XHstness. 
The great palace at Persepolis, whose 
famous ceremonial staircase is showm in 
illustration 210. gives us a glimpse of the 
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>-ast scale of this extravagant center of 
rule and ruin for ndghbor nations. For 
details, consult pamphlet, Pcrscpolis, by 
Erich Schmidt, University of Chicago 
Press, 1938. Note in the accompansing 

S )icture the sculptures running tlic entire 
ength of the stairway, depicting a New' 
Year festival of the Persian emperors. On 
the right, guards stand at attention. Spec¬ 
tators from Media and Persia bring up 
the rear. Tire Buted columns in the back¬ 
ground are all that remain from a perfect 
forest of columns which once supported 
the roof of this Royal Audience Hall of 
the Pcrscpolis palace. 

Millar Bunows in his What Mean 
These Stones? tells of a palace excavated 
at Bronze Age Mari on the Euphrates, 
having more than 100 rooms, many bath¬ 
rooms, and several schoolrooms for youth. 

The palace platform at Nineveh covered 
tw’cnty-nvc acres, now largely waving 
grain fields. Babylon is a dizzving maze of 
palaces, including AsssTian structures on 
Festival Street and, thirty feet above, the 
Icv'cl of Nebuchadnezzar’s palaces built 
after Sennacherib had ruined Bab)'lon 
to the point of turning a canal ov'er its 
site. Nebuchadnezzar, in the period when 
Jew'S were captives in his city (after 586 
B.C.), crow'ncd his fabulous palace struc¬ 
tures with the Hanging Cardens (illus. 
237). Arches, belicv-^ to be part of Bel¬ 
shazzar’s palace on whose walls the hand- 
WTiting of Dan. 3 appeared, have come 
to light. 

Some authorities believe that Prince 
Belshazzar of tlic Daniel story was burned 
in his own palace at the onrush of Cyrus 
in the sixth century b.c. 

Of Nebuchadnezzar’s pabce at Babj'lon, 
Rawlinson began the excavation as long 
ago as 1834. Pabccs of Sargon at Khorsa- 
bad and of Sennacherib at Nineveh (“on 
a grander scale than any") have been ex¬ 
cavated. At Khorsabad, site of the north¬ 
ernmost palace of the Ass>'iian King Sar¬ 
gon II (c.722 B.C.), the Oriental Institute 
has made elaborate excavations. 

PRISONS 

Pages of the Bible reveal more prisons 
than schools—a sorr)' situation in any age 
or land. And there were manv varieties. 


Of tlie rock-cut tj'pe, beneath the level 
of the city, was the damp cell of Paul 
in the Mameitine at Rome, adjacent to 
the famous Cloaca Maxima. Today its 
dripping walls beneath the church sera in 
illustration 213 suggest the reason for 
Paul's writing Timothy to bring his cloak 
before tlic winter’s penetrating cold in an 
unheated stone cell near the 'Fiber proved 
fatal. A rock-hewTi prison cell, tlic so-called 
Prison of Socrates at Athens, had actually 
been tlic several chambers of an archaic 
home. Yet even this, for a mind like the 
CTcat philosopher’s, with the glory of a 
Parthenon to look out upon, proves Rich¬ 
ard Lovelace’s words; 

Stone walls do not a prison make, 

Nor iron bars, a cage. 

Minds innocent and quiet take 
'That for an hermitage. 

Paul was able from his dungeon in the 
rock caverns of Rome to write triumph¬ 
antly of an accomplished Christian mis¬ 
sion encircling tlic eastern Mediterranean. 
And Socrates sent from his cell such 
philosophical admonitions as "Know tliy- 
sclf.’’ 

Many castles, fortresses, and palaces of 
Palestine contained prisons. We have al¬ 
ready mentioned that Jesus knew what it 
meant to be imprisoned in the court of 
the high priest and in the "hall called 
the Practorium" on the night between his 
arrest and the afternoon of his crudfixion. 
He could project himself into the Jerusa¬ 
lem prison hours of such prophets as 
Jeremiah, who was first shut up in a 
dungeon-house and then confined by King 
Zedekiah in "the court of the guard," 
where he was rationed daily a "loaf of 
bread out of the bakers’ street, until all 
the bread in the cit\' was spent” (Jcr. 
37:16-21). But when jeremiah prophesied 
the coming doom of the city, he w-as tied 
with cords and again let down into a 
dungeon (cistern?). On intercession of an 
Etliiopian, the prophet was again drawn 
up from the wet pit and placed in the 
court of the guard, where he remained 
until the fall of Jerusalem. The imprison- 
of the prophet affc-cted Palestinian 
tradition so deeply that even today a 
luitural cavern between Solomon’s Quar¬ 
ries and Gordon’s Calvary is called ^Thc 
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Grotto of Jeremiah—where he WTOtc the 
book of Jeremiah.” We have walked in 
this grotto and pondered ite gloomy at¬ 
mosphere on a sunlit day in Jerusalem. 

In early Old Testament times, prisons 
were conspicuous. Joseph, after the 
trumped-up charge concerning Potiphar's 
wife, was dropp^ into a wcIMike dun¬ 
geon, the like of which was pointed out 
to us in old Cairo. But he dramatically 
emerged to become second only to Pha¬ 
raoh himself, after he had interpreted 
dreams for his prison mates, the butler 
and the baker or the king, and later for 
the ruler of Egjpt. Genesis 39 dcscrib<» 
Joseph’s prison, where he was a “trustv” 
in charge of other prisoners, as a “ward in 
the house of the captain of the guard.” 
Samson was incarcerated during the period 
of the judges in a Gaza prison house and 
forced to labor at grinding grain (Judg. 
16:21). Even a king of Israel—lloshca— 
was in prison at Ssmaris because of his 
conspiracy' and refusal to pay tribute an¬ 
nually toi the King of AssyTia (II Kings 
17:4). Zcdckiali, Ifong of Judah, after he 
had his eyes put out by Nebuchadnezzar, 
was incarcerated in a Babylonian prison, 
damp, indeed, in that low river country. 
But a better fate came to the young 
prisoner-king Jchoiachin, who was rclcaseo 
nom his cell by king Evil-merodach of 
Babylon; he was allowed to put on fresh 
clothes and to take a prominent throne 
“above the throne of the kings that were 
with him in Babylon" (Jcr. p:33). More¬ 
over, the fact that he u’as gi\cn an allow'- 
ance of food continually was recently con¬ 
firmed by epigraphic material found out¬ 
side the Bible. 

Tlic prison in which John the Baptist 
was confined at the beginning of Christ’s 
public ministry may have been the formi¬ 
dable Machaerus fortress. Standing on 
weird heights in Moab abo\‘e the eastern 
shore of the Dead Sea, it was reconstructed 
by Herod Antipas, son of Herod the Great. 
Even today, with better Transjordan roads, 
this site on a lonely, cone-shaped hill is 
inaccessible. Not rar away is another 
clcsTition where Herod had an immense 
palace, baths, storehouses, and arsenal; it 
is possible tliat here Salome danced be¬ 
fore Herod Antipas and requested the 
head of John the Baptist. Matthew tells 


how John was beheaded “in the prison 

Peter knew the feel of damp Palestin¬ 
ian prisons. When he and his helpers 
were healing and teaching in Jerusalem, 
adding to the new Christian sect hun¬ 
dreds who had come from distant towns, 
jealous priests had tlicm put in the “public 
ward,” or the common city prison. The 
story’ of their miraculous release, to tcacli 
again in the Temple where their Master 
had taught, is told in Acts 5. 

On another occasion, Peter was thrown 
into a Jerusalem prison with four quater¬ 
nions of soldiers to ^rd him (.\ct 5 12). 
But while Peter was in his cell, the infant 
Christian Church w'as praying for his re¬ 
lease. On the very night when Herod 
W'as intending to bring him before the 
people, an angel loosened his chains, and 
he slipped through the quiet streets of 
Jcrusafcm without w-aking his guards; 
then he turned up suddenly at the home 
of Mary', mother of Mark. No w'ondcr 
Herod jjut tlic guards to death, made a 
journey' down to the new city of Caesarea, 
“and tarried there” on the coast of the 
Mediterranean. Such supernatural esents 
were enough to make him jittery. 

Time has cast a glory' around the prison 
cells of early Christian leaders. These 
incarcerations were not without thdr 
benefits to the \ictims. No doubt Paul in 
the Mamertinc remembered to his sorrow 
occasions when he had “shut up many of 
the saints in prisons” before his conver¬ 
sion to Christ’s way of life. He confessed 
this sin before King Agrippa at Caesarea 
(Acts 26:10). And he recalled his former 
prison experiences which had been 
sweetened w the companionship of his 
fellow-worker, Silas, at Philippi, Because 
they had interfered with the trade of a 
soothsaying maiden, they were cast “into 
the inner prison,” and their feet made 
fast in stocKs, after they had been beaten 
with many stripes. “But about midnight 
Paul and Silas were praying and singing 
hymns unto God, and the prisoners were 
listening to them: and suddenly there 
W'as a great earthquake, so that the founda¬ 
tions of the prisonhouse w'CTC shaken; 
and immediately all the doors were ppened 
and cvery’onc’s bands were loosed” (Acts 
16:25-26). 
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Some beneficent power ultimately re¬ 
leased Paul from the Mamcrtinc; he did 
not meet his death there but at a point 
outside the cih' called “'I’he 'Dircc Foun¬ 
tains." llis traditional burial place is now 
beautified b\’ lire Basilica of St. Paul’s 
without the Walls, where a statue of the 
Apostle stands with the uplifted sword of 
his Christian faith. 

Peter, also, was incarcerated in the Ro¬ 
man .Mamcrtinc, where tradition sas-s, he 
baptized his jailers. 

ROSTRUM ASD BEMA 

In the absence of newspapers and radio, 
ancient peoples were kept infonned of 
public events bv able orators and heralds. 
TTic Roman Eorum today still proudly 
preserves the Rostrum from which suen 
able speakers as Cicero and Julius Caesar 
declaimed (illus. 20). Tlic Bema of Athens 
was a Muarc-cut rock platform on the 
little hill, the Pn\TC, just west of the 
Acropolis. This ss-as the scene of early 
Greek worship of Zeus. 'Die stepped eleva¬ 
tion may have been a primitive altar, as 
other cubical altars appear in this vidnitv'. 
But surely it was the orators* Bema in 
the important fifth century b.c. We be¬ 
lieve that from this elevation abov'e the 
ccclcsb, or citizens’ assembly, Pericles, 
looking to his new' construction of temples 
on the opposite Acropolis, defended his 
expensive building program, which time 
has amply justified. 'lire PnvTc, the adjacent 
Hill of the Muses, and the area near the 
Monument of Philopappos represent an 
archaic Greek settlement of rock-cut 
homes, cisterns, terraces, and steps. Ulus. 
218. 

SCHOOLS 

Until svnago^cs were built in P.ilcs- 
tinc, after the Exile, schools in the aver¬ 
age town consisted of teachers surrounded 
by pupils, walking about in the open air. 
Tlic slave or ped^ogue escorted the rich 
man's son as his teacher and carried his 
lyre for him. Socrates and his learners 
frequented the area between the Dipvlon 
Gate and the Kcrameikos of .Athens; and 
thus taught Gamaliel at whose feet in Jeru¬ 
salem, Paul and many other rabbinical 


students learned profound trutlis. In Egyp¬ 
tian and Palestinian streete today w-e hiar 
the droning voices of children at school, 
memorizing the Koran or the laws of the 
Hebrews. On Jerusalem’s A^ia Dolorora we 
have met lines of Hebrew children on 
their way to school. 

Jesus as teacher not only used moun¬ 
tain side and lake as his schoolroom for 
God but cntca'd into the svuagogucs at 
Nazareth, Capernaum, and other towns 
he visited. .'Vs Matthew relates, "Jesus 
went about in all Galilee, teaching in their 
synagogues” (4:25) and "'I’hcse things 
said he in the sv-nagoguc, as he taught in 
Capernaum’* (John 6:39). ’Hie record of 
Mark 6:2 was the customary program of 
the Teacher: "when the sabbath was 
come, he began to teach in the sv*na- 
gogue" (6:2). His schoolroom experience 
deepened constantly his owm divine quali¬ 
ties. so that even a ruler of the Pharisees 
named Nicodemus, himself a teacher of 
Israel, came one night, placing himself 
at the feet of the Man from peasant 
Nazareth and declaring, "Rabbi, we know 
that thou art a teacher come from Cod’* 
(John 3:2). 

Paul, Peter, and their colleagues—Silas, 
Barnabas, Pimothy, Luke, and early 
church fathers—us^ the open spaces of 
Palestine and the northeast angle of the 
Mediterranean world as their classrooms 
for Christian instruction. But Paul drew 
the line at women teachers: "I pemrit 
not a woman to teach’* (I 'I’im. 2:12). 

Hjc ncccssitv’ of being schooled in the 
doctriiics of the new Christian faith ap¬ 
pears in such experiences as that of the 
Ethiopian eunuch of Queen Oindacc 
(.Vets 8). Returning by chariot from Jcni- 
sal^ to Ethiopia, he was ov'crtakcn by 
Philip, the Christian evangelist, who 
noticed the swarthy man sitting reading 
the Book of Isaiah as he jogged along. 
.Asking if^ the reader understood what he 
was perusing, Philip drew’ from the eunuch 
the challenge, "How can I, except some¬ 
one gmde me?’* Climbing up, Philip 
turned the chariot into a schoolroom along 
the dustv’ road to Gaza, as he interpreted 
Isa. 53:7f. We who have traveled this 
lonely desert stretch to Gaza from Jeru¬ 
salem bv’ way of Becr-sheba know how 
little distraction from the lesson there was 
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that day when the cnnuch went to school 
to the es-angclist. 

After the Exile, Lcsites instructed pious 
Jessish families in the ritual of worship for 
Temple and sj’nagoguc. Children were 
taught bv their elders the great historic 
csents o( their faith. 'Fhey' were also sent 
to ssTiagogue schools, as they arc today 
in Palestine. Excellent public schools for 
Arabs and Jews are maintained now by 
the government of Palestine. Bethlehem is 
noted for large schools conducted by Chris¬ 
tian church organizations. 

In Rome and Athens, highly educated 
slaves or pedagogues were retained by 
families for the education of their sons 
and daughters. Sons later attended univer¬ 
sities, especially at Alexandria. 

SOCL\L GAMES, TOYS, SPORTS 

Soldiers of Bethlehem playing chess in 
Manger Square today meal a taste which 
goes back to the earliest records we have 
of life in Bible lands. Note the picture 
of the lovely SumerLin game-board in illus¬ 
tration 221, found by W oolley at Ur of the 
Chaldees and dating from before 3000 
B.c. Numerous gamiim-boards from the 
Eighteenth Egsptian D\*nasty' are in the 
Cairo Museum, and dice from nearly 
c\’cry' country of the ancient East have 
turned up, in ivory, pottery, and many 
other materials. 

A gaming-board with men of clay, from 
Eg)'pt of C.3000 B.C., has been recovered. 
Also, in a child’s grave of this same period, 
has been found a game of skittles; through 
a gate made \rith three wooden blocks 
at one end of tlic board balls were rolled 
to knock over cone-shap>ed men. In the 
University Museum at Philadelphia we 
have seen an ivory and pink alabaster 
draught board from Egsptian Abydos of 
c.3000-2800 B.c. Instead of dice, the 
players tossed ivory' strips, with one side 
painted black. In* this same place we 
noticed a predynastic game of white 
marbles, used to topple oser pylons 1 Vi in. 
high. Nlarblcs seem to have been popubr 
in the golden Eighteenth Egsptiari Dy¬ 
nasty. Burrows in What Mean These 
Stones? tells of a Cretan gaming-board 
of a eertain king, which defies description. 
A "blaze of silver, gold, ivory, and cry'stal’’ 
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makes up the board and the chessmen. 
'ITic board is more than i yd. long and its 
ivory' framework is covered with gold plate, 
trimmed with mosaic of rock crystal and 
blue enamel paste. Around its rim runs a 
lovely border of marguerites, whose centers 
were crsstal, probably set in blue enamel 
paste. At the top of the board arc four 
nautilus shells, eloquent of the seafaring 
.Minoan isbndcrs. 

Even sngorous Hyksos horsemen who in- 
\aded Egspt played at draughts while 
resting from conquests. W’c know that 
they' had a square ivory' game-board and 
used two spoollikc truncated pyramid- 
dice. 'Hicsc had only four numerals, as was 
also the ease in Palestine. 

Tire casting of the pur, or lots, in the 
palace of King Aliasucnis where Queen 
Esther was in favor at Shushan gave the 
name "Purim" to the Hebrew festival im¬ 
mortalizing her patriotic service to her 
people at the court of this Xerxes. 

But the most eloquent gaming-board 
which has yet come to light in Bihle lands 
is scratched on a portion of Roman pave¬ 
ment at Herod’s Practorium in Jerusalem. 
Students have figured out the sort of pbys 
used on this gaming-board. It has stirr^ 
us as have few Roman relies in Palestine, 
for it brings us close to the tragedy of 
Christ. 

At Tell Beit Sfirsim (Kirjath-sepher) 
in Palestine, a palace ruin has vicldcd a 
complete set of gaming pieces: five small 
three-cornered pvTarnids and five little 
cones of pottery', with ivory dice. 

Toys surviving from Bible times in¬ 
dicate that ancient people were interested 
in the pleasures of their children. Both 
games and toys of pbstic materials have 
been found in the Egyptian levels of the 
Stone Age. By the Early Iron Age 
(thirteenth or twelfth century b.c.) little 
models of houses, animals, and scenes from 
cvery'day life were used as children’s toys. 
Poor bm'S and girls were needed for farm 
tasks. But children of the well-to-do had 
dolls with movable joints and hair of 
strung beads or strings of mud. At Tell 
Beit Mirsim in Palestine, Hebrew toys 
dating from c.900-600 b.cu have come to 
light; these small dolls, whistles, and 
rattles have not a cultic but an amusement 
significance. In the .Athenian Agora, or 
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rnartct place, a baby*^ lcrT3<clta rjitlle 
shaped ake a dove Ijas tamed up from 
the Roman em; the j>cbble within made 
a pleasing noise when tJic to)' was shaken 
by its handle. A small dog. from the sixth 
century B.c.t with a hole in its nose for 
a Icad'String, is fust such a toy as we see 
among children in parks today. 

Little social groups in Egj'pt of Bible 
times organized hunting parties for the 
reedy marshes, where they bagged v'lil- 
turcs, halcons, bu z zards, kites, and crows. 
Some of their ^vooden boomerangs, or 
Curv^ed slicks, we have seen amon^ King 
Tiit-ankh-amun's treasures in the -Vfuseum 
st Cairo. Fishing spcais, bronze fish¬ 
hooks, and harpoons for attacking hippo- 
potamuscs in papyrus thickets have also 
survived. But most Egyptian fishing was 
done with nets, as in Fakstine (illus. 
iS8), 

TEMPLES 

The large groups of buildings in 
temple precincts were the most important 
social structures of CTcry' communih' in 
Bible limds, whether these temples were 
dedicated to Jchov^ih, Of to Canaanite 
Baalim, or the moon-god of Babylon. j\s 
we have indicated in Business TrLmsactions, 
they mcludod mints; houses for public 
records of loans and land purchases; slirines 
to favorite deities; rcsidcuees for temple 
staffs iticluding priests and pncstcsscs, 
musicians, senh^, and collectors of tcmj^lc 
tascs. \Vc have already made numetous 
references to temples at jerash, Lachish, 
jcTUsalcm, Samaria, and elsewhcrt:. To 
others we shall refer in our disenssiem of 
Worship. Often temples wctc adpeent 
to other structures: the small Temple of 
fsis is near the large theatre of Fompeii; 
at Ostia the Temple of Augustus is adfa- 
cent to the bnim; the temples of Apollo 
and of Jupiter in Fompeii soar above the 
market place; and the archaie Temple of 
Apollo at Corinth towers o^'cr the maze of 
shops, now cxca'intcd (illus. In the 
Foram Romanum, where orations were 
uttered tlrat made and marred careers of 
men and empires, temples were so numer¬ 
ous that thev^ actually cluttered the land¬ 
scape with elegance of columns—temples 
to Saturn, C^tor and Folluz, Julius 


Caesar, Vesta, Augustus, Constantine, 
and Antoninus (iffus. $i). 

In no city’ of the ancient world did a 
temple area co^■c^ so large a part of hit 
city's area as at Jerusalem. There the 
place of the noble sanctuary occupied 
about otie^fourth the enclosed space of the 
eupital (illus. i6d). 

For Solomon’s Temple, sec TiSEes 04-e 
and illustration 5 o. 

Herod, as Josephus rebtes, had had such 
a peaceful reign as king of Judaea (died in 
4 flx.) that he felt in tlic mood for en¬ 
larging and rebuilding the Temple which 
had teen repaired after the return from 
the Babylonian Exile. At first the citizens 
were nenous lest he tear down wbat they 
already had, without sincere intcnfimi of 
building a better structure. So Herod 
gathered togeUicr "a thousand wagons," 
says Josephus, and ten tliousand skilled 
workmen; he accumulated a thousand 
priestly garments and taught many of the 
priests how to do stone Avork and carpen- 
tn'. I hen he tactfully had the old founda- 
^uns taken away and beg^in constnjction 
in earnest. When Herod's Temple was 
completed after about 80 years, it was 
of dazzling beauty’, for "its stones were 
white and strong, and each of tlrcir lengths 
was tu’cnty-fiA'c cubits." TTic royal cloisters 
attracted much attention; their center was 
so high that people in the suburbs, on 
the Mount of Olives, and those approach¬ 
ing from the cast had a thrilling perspec¬ 
tive. Josephus tells in detail hoiv Ilercd 
enlarged space for his acrejpolis, even as 
at Athens, Greeks hod built retaining walls 
to shore up an e.vrtm building area. Herod 
so managed that the date of completion 
coincided with Iris OAvn anniversary of 
accession; a gala feast was held at which 
the king "sacriEced three hundred osen 
to God, as did the nest—every’ one accord¬ 
ing to his ability’/" Tlic Tower of Antonia, 
north of tlic Tennple Area. Herod dedi¬ 
cated to his friend, the Roman ruler. In 
this tower be arranged for the valuable 
priestly gamicnts to he stored. From it the 
Jewish priests could remoA'c fhetTJ only by 
consent of Herod’s captain of tlic Temple 
guards, to whom the priests show’cd their 
official seal. ’ITiis was quite a whip over 
tlic heads of the Jews to prevent disorders. 

For other temples, soc Index. 
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TJ/EAT/IES 

IM PALESTINE AND TIlANSjOHDAN 

'llicatrcs wctc a pjrt of Rpical 

CnjccoKunijni city^ vEitcd by Jesus aod 
PaisL Tiet wc have no word either oE con¬ 
dom nation or app^o^■al from the Master 
concerning diom. Tl^e nearest approach 
is his Tcforcnccs to tlic hypocrite. This 
word for the insincere protcndcT or, liter¬ 
ally, actor comes from the Greet hypro- 
fcrjfes, a man who gives hinisctf out to be 
what he knows lie ought to be but has no 
intention of becoming, or a man acting a 
part or w'caring a mask. 

Decorative stone masks appear bi illus¬ 
tration 220 showing the restored theatre at 
Italian Ostia. Tlic type of mask worn by 
actors indicated whether the mood was 
tragic or comic. 

Howc%’c^ Jesus must have seen the thea¬ 
tre built by Roman rulers at Sepphoris 
near Nazaretli, tliat of Herod at Sebastich 
in the Samaritan mountains^ and those in 
the ruagniheent cities he visited east of the 
Jordan. At Jerusalem, Herod built hvo 
theatres^ one apparently in the eiN% an¬ 
other outside "'in the plain”—probably a 
sports arnpliitlteatTe. 'Ihe latter N-pe was 
always situated at a slight distance from the 
city' because of tlic spacious provisions 
for animals, spectators, gladiators, chariots^ 
and other parapliernpfia. This location 
on the city's t^gc we have noted at 
Corinth^ Transfordanian Jerasht FompcLij 
and Rome. 

Doubtless Jesus shared the antipathy of 
all dc^'out Jews at Jerusalem for the west¬ 
ern pagan innovations of llerod^s extrava¬ 
gant social structures. Their dazzling 
beauty drew from Oiriiit's naive disdpks 
of Galilee sueh exclamations as "Wliat 
manner of stones and what manner of 
buildingl" (Mark 13;:) Jews once raised 
a revolt against Hetod because of thdr 
unwanted theatres in which they' thought 
they saw idols hangiug,^ contrary to their 
own law'. N'ot until they' were taken into 
tlie theatre, says Josephus, and shoivn 
tliat tlicsc were trophies of cox'crcd wood, 
not objects of wdrslhpv were they quieted- 

Tlic cekbration of e^cry £fth year of 
Caesar's regime with solemn games was 
an offense against tlie laws of fudaea. 
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Wrestlers from every land were attracted 
by huge prizes; gay chariots dmwm by as 
many os four pairs of horses brought 
thrills to the cosmopolitan Crowd at Jem- 
sotem but nci qr to pious sons of Abraham 
native to that country. Figjits bchveen 
lions, and between Hons and gladiators, 
were staged at Jcrusaleta as at Rome and 
Puteoli. 

Herod constnietcd at Caesarea, too, a 
theatre and an amphitheatre, which de¬ 
lighted the mariners who put in. at that 
new port. On the occasion of the iganJ 
Olyanpiad, he afFered huge prices not only 
to the vsinner but also to the runners-up- 
"Caesar's Games" were played in the 
arena ever}' fifth ysir. Nelson Glueck, in 
The Other Side of the Jordan, tells of a 
copper-mining center deluxe which had its 
own hillside tlicatre. lie photographed 
many scats still in place. The camp, at 
cs-Sabrah, was a Nabataean copper-mining 
and -smelting works, about seven kilo¬ 
meters southwest of Petra. It flourished in 
the Erst and second centuries before and 
after Christ. ^V^len Romans look it cu'cr 
from Nabataeans, they were delighted to 
improxe the loek-cut theatre for use in 
their off-duty hours at the mines. We recall 
seeing a hillside theatre just off the road 
by which w'e drove from the Greek mining 
center at loiuriori between Oipe Stinium 
and Marathon in Attica. Bread no 
more essential to contented laborers than 
circuses, tlien as ncuv. Jerash in Trans¬ 
jordan had three theatres. One of the 
largest and best presen'Cd in tfiis little 
CDuntrv' is at Amman (ancient Philadel- 
phip), It was just outside our hotel window 
in this Arab capital. 

KLSiAMJERL IS THE CR^\ECO-ROMAN 

W'ORLD 

Paul, traveling over many of the main 
roads of his Graeco-Roman world in the 
first Christian century, had occasion to see 
its theatres. One of the many tumults 
which centered about him occurred in 
the theatre of Ephesus, remains of which 
persist today. Because of the eloquence 
with whicii he preached Christ, he w'as 
accused by silver mcrebants of interfering 
with Ltidr sale of figurines of Diana, whcKc 
famous temple was in that city. The mob. 
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rushing into llic theatre, seized Fiiul’s com¬ 
panions, Gains and /Vistarchiis^ from Mac¬ 
edonia r “And certain of the AsiaTehs, oE- 
cers in charge of fcsthuls in llic Homan 
province of Asia, besotiglit him not to ad¬ 
venture himself into the theatre.’' Til is 
narration of j'\cls rg climaxed uidi tJie 
dismissal of tlie assembly by the tcraii 
clcrt, ’■vho urged tliciti to do nothing 
rash but to take their casc> if tlic)' had a 
real one, to the open courts or to the 
rtKOniiul. Tliis is a good example of 
ow tiieiitrcs were used not only for 
dramas^ danocs> music, and games, hut as 
public assembly places where opinions 
were expressed, \-otes were often taken 
there, on clay fragments^ or astroea. 

Paul no doubt saw many a lIiG^lrc like 
tlie three we still sec in cxca^^atcd Pom¬ 
peii. One amplutbeatre is in the fidds at 
the foot of Vesuvius outside the once 
prospemus town of Paul's day^ Of the turn 
within the cit)\ one is a large theatre 
whose banked-up seats arc comfortable; 
adjacent is a small Odcon, a place s|>e- 
cializing in music* as tlie great Odcon at 
Athens adjoined the noted Tlieatre of 
Dionysos at the foot of the Acropolis. 
An doquent view of the worn doorstep 
leading into the theatre area of pleasure- 
loving first-cenltiry Pompeians shows a 
copious fountain basin convenient tor 
thirsty patrons. 11113 tJieatre area suffered 
from bombing in 1945. 

Paul saw at Rome and in such towns as 
his port O'f Piilcoli huge amphitheatres 
where games were played. Some of tliese 
iverc equipped with "navnl siis’' for staging 
water bcciies in carnivals (dins, a 19). Tlie 
number of lions* elephants* bcar^, bulls, 
horses, and men that participated In Ro¬ 
man glndiatonal and arena shows staggers 
the imagination. Tlie animals were caged 
underground and were often forced up 
into the amphitheatre by fires started in 
the passageways behind them. Some arenas 
had rising floois which clcs'atcd the ani¬ 
mals* Uloshnlion 216 shows the Colosseum 
at Rome* begun by Vespasian [a.d. 69-79). 
It was the scene of repeated martVTdoms 
of Christians tossed to ravenous bcast5. 
To tlie memory’ of these heroic early 
Christians, a modem cross has been 
erected near the site of the infamous 
Golden House of Nero. 


To Greece we arc Indebted for the 
first drama theatre* that of Dionysos at Ee 
foot of the siicrcd .Xcropolb hill in Athens 
(illus. 217). Tlicrcdeveloped from the goat 
songs, dances* aud rites in honor of the 
god of mpeS, Bacchus, tlie first acts in 
the world’s repertoire of drama. Paul saw 
the fan-shajxd hillside theatre at .Athens, 
just cast of tlie Odeon* a music hall 
(illus. 100) first built by Pericles as a rec¬ 
tangular hyposty’le hall nf Columns* The 
Apostle wvTS familiar with the small thea¬ 
tre or Odcon at Corintli. He kuei,v, too. 
the larger theatre at 3 distance from tlie 
teeming city* where Leslie Shear and his 
American colleagues found the amazing 
inscription east of the stage building, stal¬ 
ing that “hrastus, procurator, acdile* laid 
the pavement at his own expense.” Arch.ic- 
ological evidence dales this paving from 
the middle of the first ccntiirv' a.d.* and 
it is possible that this wealthy Roman 
procurator was the Erastus, friend of Paul 
(Rom. 16^23), who was "treasurer of the 
city” and sent salutations to Roman Chris¬ 
tians. Tlie discoveries made by Americans 
at the Corinth theatre arc rich and too 
detailed to describe in this place. Reports 
of the American Schools of Classical 
Studies are svaibhie. 

Tfic Stadiurn of modem Athens, a 
gleaming w'hitc marble structure of scats 
surrounding the vast oval space where 
races, games, and festivals were held be¬ 
fore \^’or]d War II, is on the site of Ec 
ancient stadium of PauPs time* We wit¬ 
nessed one of its happiest afternoons, dur¬ 
ing Ec festival of Greek towns held tliere 
iti iq^S to celebrate the second anniver¬ 
sary of the Metaxas regime. Lovely peasant 
dances were conducted with andent cos¬ 
tumes and old musical instruments. Offer¬ 
ings in the form of sea nets, fancy cakes, 
and shcjives of grain were presented before 
the govetmnenE box as Ihey’ were in classic 
times. To have witnessed that hour before 
the woe Eat came to prosperous Athens 
in 19:^9 was a rare privilege* 

Not from Ec Graeco-Roman age come 
the earliest theatres of Bible lands* F.vans 
found in Minoan Crete a small theatre 
fur wrestling matches, near the place of 
Minos at Knossos. 

lor illuminating material on the Greek 
Tlieatrc, sec the .Varionaf Geographic 
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j\/agazji]C, March test; and pic¬ 

tures by IL M. Ilcrget, Tliis prewnbtion 
makes clear the skciie and the narrew' 
fogefoii platfami, with the prosfceftioji 
dbosc ih where the action oF tlic drama 
took place. 

TJlE/VSURfES 

In Bible times treasuries svcrc public 
buildings, where precious metal objects, 
archivt^ of dav tablets or pap^Tus sheets, 
and taxes of oil. grain, animals, and moncs' 
were stored. 

'IIIE KING S treasury 

Tlic treasury was often adjacent to the 
king's palace. At Samaria, Ahab seems to 
h□^'c extended his court precincts to 
accommodate the huge rcv'cnues brought 
in from subject terri.tor\\ Tlic blackened 
soil near Ahab’s treasury suggests that oil 
was stored here. In his Ostraca [lousie were 
kept pottery^ fragments recording arrivals 
of tax pajTncnts in prcxluce. lilts structure 
has been found at the south eitd of the 
great court of Ahab^s Samaria. The t<A'enue 
officials and also an armed guard lived at 
the treasury^ Jciuboatn IT (c^y^o n.c.) 
enlarged still mote Llie vast treasury of 
Aliab. Portions of its clianibers have been 
excavated. Similar structures have been 
found at Megiddo and at Lachish; all such 
strongholds were natural repositories of 
iCTcnucs. 

lire Hcbrmv people helped build store 
cities or treasuries at Pithoui and Raamscs 
where the income in tithes of animals and 
foods wus boarded (Ex, itii). ITicy were 
familiar. t(xj. during the E.xilc. with the 
King's Ircasinc Mouse at Babylon. This 
included a department of records kept with 
such accuracy' that Darius was able to 
locate there tire decree of bis father CyTus, 
granting captive Jeas-s permission to return 
to JcTLisalem to rebuild their place of wor¬ 
ship (Ezra 6:];). ’^fliis was a step in the 
c^’olution of the royal libraries. 

In anuther Sense, the *'king’s treasury" 
meant the place where he safeguarded his 
treasures of gold and silver, oh/cM d'art^ 
and sacred vessels, often stripped from 
sanehiaries of rivals. 

In a narrower sense, the word ^'treasury** 
meant what we imdeTstand today w'hen we 
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refer to die place where public funds are 
kept, Nehcmiali, the governor of Jeru¬ 
salem. rcorgauizing alfairs after the Exile, 
[Mid into the treasun’ a thousand gold 
darics and Rfty basins, besides hundreds of 
priests' garments. He also set up a priest, a 
scribe, and Levites as treasurers to preside 
over tithes of '"grain and the neiiV wine and 
the oil,'’ paid ly all Judah. He had ob- 
sen'ed the careful business methods of 
Arlaxerxcs the King at B.ibvbn and was 
equipped to institute fiscal Tcforms at 
home on his a-timi. 

TEMPLE TREA,SURIES 

In earliest Bible times, temple com- 
le.xcs included vast treasuries where were 
ept archives of hians and gifts, and 
bullion for coinage which temples minted. 
7 here were also rooms where tithes, taxes, 
and gifts were stored, ’lliis was true in 
aneient Babylon and in Egypt and Syma, 
Many temples of gods were the most capi¬ 
talistic centeis of the ancient world. King 
and priest worked hand in hand- It wiis 
therefore natural th.it Israel, Lwclring its 
system of worship and political organiza¬ 
tion following the peHi^ of the judges, 
should imitate its neiglibors. As early as 
the era. of Joshua, "tlie silver, and gold, 
and vessels of copper and iron" Captured 
at the siege of Jerichoi, vvliich w’as c\'cr rieli 
in the wealth c^f Egypt, were dedicated to 
Jehovah and assign^ to his treusviry (Josh. 
b:iQ) in the Tabernacle. 

\Viicn David turned over to Solomon 
the pattern for the civic cttifer he en¬ 
visioned on the Jerusalem acrojxdis which 
he had secured from the Jebusites, he in¬ 
cluded the pbn of '"the treasuries thereof, 
and of tlie upper rooms thereof" Chrnn. 

I’hcsc "treasuries of God" in- 
ereastd in importance through centuries of 
worship at the Jerusalem Temple. Hczjc- 
kiah, the great erne leader who safcs-iardcd 
the precious water supply, saw' to it that he 
had "treasuries for sih er, and for gold, and 
for precious stones, and for spiees, and for 
shields, and for all maitner of grxxlly ves¬ 
sels; stocdioubc^ also for the increase of 
grain and new' wine and oil; and stalls for 
all manner of beasts, and Bocks in folds'" 
(II Cbron* 3;::37-3). 

Bv the lime of Jesus, the new Temple 
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built at Jerusalem by llqrtpd had a tfcasury 
to which every’ worshiper Cdmc for pay¬ 
ment of religious tithes- It provided not 
only cells where sacred treasures were kept 
but oScring boxes placed on each side of 
the great court leading from the women's 
court to the men's, jdsrrphus states that 
there were tihrlecn such boxes. This is why 
JesnSf tcadiing daily in the Temple Area,, 
took his sent "over against the treasury," 
when:: he not only could see the mites 
deposited by the widow and the larger 
gifts by men of means but cciuld be sure 
that these citizens henrd his teaching, 'T 
am the light of the world.” Jesus often 
protested against laying up of earthly treas¬ 
ures by indhidunls^ for he hticw’ the cor¬ 
rosive influcoccs of such aSoctions. ' Lay 
up for yourselves treasures in heaven^ 
where neither moth nor rust doth consume 
and where thieves do not break through 
nor steal: for where thy treasure iS;. there 
will tliy heart be also” (Matt. 6:iq-;i). 
Temple treasurers^ scribes, and petty offi¬ 
cials all resented this teaching. The utter¬ 
ance helped build up crucifying resent¬ 
ment agamst Jesus. 

The word "treasure'' In Bible times also 
connoted individuals^ predons possessions 
w’htch for safekeeping w’ere either buried in 
the ground (Matt, i or carried on 
their persons. \Vc have seen nomadic 
desert women today wearing their wciltli 
in bracelets of heavy silver and amber. 
V\nicn the worshipful Wise Men arrived 
at Bethlehem's manger to adore the new¬ 
born infant king^ "opening their treasures 
they’ offered unto him gifts, gold and frank- 
incense and mynh'’' (Matt. 2:11), Wc 
wonder what Mary and Joseph did w'ith 
these treasures from the wealth of rich 
spice and fraiikinccnse merchant seers- 
Did they’ finance their flight to Egyyit and 
their refugee days until Joseph resumed his 
carpentering at Nazareth? 

TOMBS 

How did pwplc of Bible lands get their 
first inrimatiorus of immortality'? Was it 
through dream experiences^ suggesting a 
world beyond their physical sensibilities? 
They had a universal, subconscious aware¬ 
ness of wliat Isaiah had in mind when he 
said of rulers—and could have said of 


many civilians: "All the kings of the 
nations, all of them,, sleep in ^ory, every 
one in his own house" (Isa. 1^:18), 

IN PALESTINE AND TRANSJORDAN 

Far back in tlic Early Stone Age on 
Mount Carmel, an infant was 3 ,aid to rest 
near the cave which is as its family's home. 
It was buried there with 3 wistful hope of 
retaining fellcmship bchvecn the little one 
and the parents, lhat baby, excavated not 
long ago, had on its skull a cap made of 
bone beads or pendants. Evidently its 
mother had prepared the child for "an 
orderly entrance' into the other world. 

People in the lands from which our 
Bible came gave much thought to their 
spiritual hereafter and to noble provision 
for their earthly remains. Many believed 
that 3 happy future depended upon mate¬ 
rials placed in the tomb to minister to that 
life. Immortality’ was a prolonged and 
glorified form of tlit existence they' had 
cxpcricuced on earth, 'Hris was especially 
trnc of the beliefs among tlic Sumerians 
and Egv'ptians. 

Among Ilcbrervs there was a deep senti¬ 
mental attachment to the family grave. 
For example, when Nchemiah requested 
King Artaxerxes to allow him to return 
from Mesopotamia to Jerusalem, he said 
he vv-anted to go to "the city of his futlicr's 
sepulchres ' (Neh. 2:5). If a Jew’ thought 
he could be buried in tJic valley' below 
Zion, he considered his future bliss guar¬ 
anteed; for in that place the Messiah would 
judge tlie faithful. This view is shared to¬ 
day by Moslems whose tombs line the 
west slope of the Kidron, as Jewish ones 
line the cast Followers of Mohammed 
say that on the fudgment day the arcli- 
angel Gabriel will stretch a wire across that 
vall^. All souls able to w^alk across it will 
suriinve. Tliose who fall will perish in some 
sort of Gehenna. Joseph tire Hebrew', who 
became a top-ranking official at the court 
of Fliaraoh, was so attached to his ances¬ 
tral burial plot at Maclipclah that when 
his aged father-. Jacob the Patriarch died 
in Eg\'pt, Joseph asked permission to take 
his crtihalmcd body to Palestine for burial. 
Consent w'as given, Pharaoh cvirti provid¬ 
ing an escort of chariots for the mourners 
(Gen. 50). 


SOCIAL STRUCTURES 


Naturai- Caves 

Tlie limestone hills of Palestine, 
Samaria, S)Tia, and Transjordan are honey¬ 
combed \sith caves which became not only 
early homes but natural sepulchres for 
bodies placed in xarious sorts of containers 
and safeguarded often by scaling stones. 
Sometimes the rock-tomb was given a 
columned or carx’cd facade, such as the 
great tombs at Petra had. A^in, scxcral 
cliambcrs w-crc hollowed out in a family’s 
rock-cut burial place. And in many in¬ 
stances individuals made elaborate arrange¬ 
ments for their own burials. ITiis was the 
case with joseph of Arimathca, who in his 
lovely Jerusalem garden had a new tomb 
"wherein was nexer man yet laid,” until 
the Saxiour was tenderly placed there on 
Good Friday night (illiis*. 171). Many poor 
families provided, in their oxxm xinexards, 
places of interment. 

One of the most famous burial caves of 
Bible lands is the Cave of Machpelah. 
Upon Sarali’s death, Abraham bought this 
cave, xvhich xxas near his xvcll-lovcd oaks 
of Mamrc, “the field and the cave xvhich 
was therein, and all the trees that xvcrc 
in the field.” Because Ephron the Hittitc 
oxx-ncr accepted paxment for this properly, 
it "xxas made sure unto Abraham for a 
possession . . . before all that went in at 
the gate of the city” (Gen. 23:17). Tliis 
double cax'c, now coxcred by the arch- 
sacred Moslem mosouc, part of which was 
once a Crusaders’ enuren, has for almost 
4,000 years been considered one of the 
holiest I Icbrcxv sites. Tliis structure is 
closed even to Christians except by special 
ermission. Cenotaphs covert xxith cm- 
roidcred cloths bearing .\rabic letters 
honor Abraham and Sarah, Jacob and 
Leah. Joseph’s cenotaph is south of the 
mosque near a square minaret, but his 
actual grave is thought to be somewhere 
at Shccliem. Rachel was buried along the 
road near Bethlehem, after giving birth to 
Benjamin. Roadside burials were not in¬ 
frequent for x-arious reasons. Secluded spots 
under trees were also favorite interment 
places. Deborah, Sarah’s nurse, was laid 
under an oak; and Saul and his sons, under 
terebinth trees b>' friendly men of jabesh- 
gilcad (I Chron. 10:12). Many sacred 
trees arc honored in Palestine; witness the 
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giant cedar pbntcd in the axis of the new 
Palestine Archaeological Museum by the 
Moslem Khalidy wmily horn Hebron. 
Domed xvhite sepulchres of holy Moslem 
men are usually b^ide a favorite tree (illus. 

Another famous burial cave of Scripture 
is tliat of Lazarus, brother of Marx’ and 
Martha. It is of the deep rock-cut t)'pc, 
into which xvc have descended at Bethany 
for the sake of understanding better John 
11: “Jesus therefore, groaning in himself, 
corned to tlic tomb. Now it was a cave, 
and a stone by against [or upon] it. . . . 
And xvhen ... he cried with a loud voice, 
Lazarus, come forth. lie that was dead 
came forth, bound hand and foot, with 
grave-bands.” 

The most important cax-c-tomb in Scrip¬ 
ture is that of Jesus. We share tlie belief 
of Albright and many other schobrs that 
nothing has been yet found to disprove the 
site of the present I lolv Sepulchre Church 
as his burial pbcc in the garden of Joseph 
not far from Calx’arx’. This knoll sto^ just 
a short distance outside the then existent 
north city wall. If xvc can combine the 
^pcarancc of the Garden Tomb and 
Gordon’s Calxarx' with the correct location 
here, we shall approximate the facts, per¬ 
haps. We eonfess to an intuitix'c sense of 
conxindng realitx’ about the rock)' hillock 
of Golgotha under that darkly impressive 
church begun by Constantine and Helena 
in the fourth century a.d. But are repelled 
by tlie ornate marble Sepulchre, lighted bx* 
too many lamps, under the dome. Wc 
turn for a more lucid idea of xvhat Joseph’s 
new garden tomb was like to one which 
still Im a rolling stone to seal its opening, 
adjacent to the so-called “Tomb of 
Christ.” But what matter where the sepul¬ 
chre? “He is not here, but is risen” (Luke 
24:6). 

Exen when caves were tomb<harabcrs, 
burials were sometimes in huge urns, in 
which the body was gixen a position re¬ 
sembling that of the prenatal state. One 
tiny skeleton has been found curled up in 
a bow’l at Tepe Caxx’ra. Possibly the infant 
was buried under a building of the fourth 
millennium b.c. Infant mortality xvas high 
in those dax's when life had no amenities 
at all and when medicine xvas not yet sur¬ 
mised. From this same era in Mesopotamb, 
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two adults were found buried face to face 
and knee to knee, possibly husband and 
wife desiring to enter the future life to¬ 
gether, as Cordon records in The Lh^ing 
Past. 

Rockcvt Tombs 

Nabataeans of 'Fransjordan fashioned a 
unique tyqK of tomb when thes' hollosved 
out the highland rocks and set in them 
columned and pedimented fa^dcs such 
as E^ptian and Greek temples had. In 
fact, the famous Khaznch may be a temple 
rather than a tomb; its upper and lower 
porticoes lead into chambers which could 
have been tombs or storehouses of priests’ 
paraphernalia. At any rate, this structure of 
the Edomite rock dwellers is unique. It is 
one of the great sites of Petra, glowing 
along tlic dark rocks of its gorgeUke ap¬ 
proach, with a startling beaut)’. Tlic 
Corinthian Tomb, with its four portals 
and several stories of rock-cut columns, is 
of great majesty. Nabataeans cherished 
their burial places, like all people of Bible 
lands. Tomb inscriptions show that certain 
owners gave to daughters and their chil¬ 
dren the right to be buried there. 

As we have suggested, the tombs of the 
kings of Judah have ncs'er yet been found 
despite years of search. Doubtless they arc 
in ca\x*s somewhere. A generation ago 
Macalistcr thought thc)’ might be within 
Solomon’s Quarries. Many believe they 
must be near the Temple Area. If tliey 
arc ever excavated—and they may never 
be, because of su{>crstitions of present 
occupants of congested Old Jerusalem— 
they will offer amazing material for archae¬ 
ologists and will enlighten us about life in 
Bible lands. 

Standinx: SraucTtniEs 

Some conspicuous free-standing struc¬ 
tures dominate the eastern Kidron slope. 
Thc so<allcd "Tomb of St. James," whose 
rock-cut porch has two Doric columns, 
may date from tlic first century and may 
have been seen by* Jesus. Such a structure 
or cv'cn thc ordinary' low, whitewashed 
mastaba may have suggested to him his 
famous simile addressed to scribes and 
Pharisees—"whited sepulchres, which out¬ 


wardly appear beautiful, but inwardly are 
full of dead men’s bones, and of all un- 
clcanncss" (Matt. 25:27). Thc Tomb of 
.Absalom, with its peculiar scent-bottle top, 
may have nothing more to do with David's 
wild son than to occupy thc site of a pillar 
set up by him "in thc king’s dale: for he 
said, I have no son to keep my name in 
remembrance; and he called thc pillar after 
his own name; and it is called Absalom’s 
monument unto this day.’’ Do we have 
here a cultic influence of pillars which 
had definite meaning to many ancient 
I^ples of thc Middle East, or is this 
simply an allusion to thc custom of great 
men to build their own tomb structures? 
In illustration :i.j, see "whited sepulchres" 
in Kidron Valley'. 

OSSO.VJUES 

Small stone coffins for bones were 
w'idcly used in Palestine. WTicn burial 
chambers in eaves or elsewhere became 
crowded, families removed a decomposed 
body’, pbeed thc bones in an ossuary, and 
reused thc ^ve. Many ossuaries have 
been found in Jerusalem, and one bears 
the naine "Yeshua" in Aramaic. ITiis writ¬ 
ing indicates how Jesus would have written 
his autograph. 

Professor Sukenik has excavated re¬ 
cently, for thc Hebrew’ Museum’s Depart¬ 
ment of Antiquities at Jerusalem, five 
closed cav’cs; they’ contained many ossuaries 
ornamented w’ith colored inscriptions in 
Hebrew, Aramaic, and Creek. Evidently 
ossuaries were used not only for 
citizens of Jerusalem but for residents in 
otiicr towns and even for Jews from other 
countries. Elach stood on a shelf on the 
stone floor of thc cave. One bore thc name 
of a member of a silversmiths’ guild; on 
another, tw’o men were indicated as tw’ins. 
These cave-tombs outside Jerusalem date 
from thc Hasmoncan period (0.175-160 
B.c.) until just before thc dcstrucb'on of 
thc second Temple. They' yield consider¬ 
able information about architecture in thc 
Holy City of that era. 

The Biblical Archaeologist relates how 
Sukenik, rummaging in tne Russian Ar¬ 
chaeological .Museum on thc Mount of 
Olives not long ago, came upon a slab 
dearly carved thus: "Hither w’crc brought 



;o6. Oldest group of social stfuctuiQ yet found i: Bible lands, at AssjTian Tepc Givvca. The 
pichirc shows the acropalli niDimd OJid coniplcs of temples, defense woihs^ and homes. Pie- 
historic IcA'cls at Tepe Gawra of tlie (oLitth inilkmiimTi b.c. eonespond to ones ncai Ui iu south¬ 
ern Babylonia. Some occa^ated stmctuits date from before .^ooo n.c. [Anicrjcaii School of Ori¬ 
ental Acscarch) 

Z09. First and Second Pyramids at Gizch^ Fourth Dynasty Ejjpt, provided toinln for pliianiolis 
who built them. Khufu (Cheops) erected the First Pytumid c.aBoo &.c. It has a ground aiea of 
acres and is half as high as the RCi:\ finJlding io New Vorfc. One hundred thousand men 
worlccd twenty jTars building it. Each stone weighs more than a ton* and more Ilian a.joojDoo 
stones wete used. Khafre, now believed to be brother of Kinifii, coiutriECtcd the Second Pyramid; 
Menlamic, the Third Pyramid. OrigiiuUy, the solid pytamids wdc encased with smooth stone 
surfacing, part of which still appears at top of Second Pyramid, tintrunce to the tombs is un the 
north side of these structures, of which many were erected in Nile Valley. 


























2X0. Center section of the Great Ceremonial Stairway leadirxg to the Ro>al .\udicnce Hah of 
Darius and Xerxes, Pcrsepolis. ReUef sculptures running the Icngtli of the entire stairway depict 
a New Year’s fcsthal of Persian emperors. Babylonian New* Year’s Saturnalia fix Hebrew dates 
rebting to the Capth-ity. On the right, guards stand at attention; Persian and Median spectators 
bring up the rear. 'The corresponding section on the left shows foreign peoples bringing tribute to 
the emperor. PaiKls in center ssanbolize the might of this great empire, with Persian rosal ’’arms” 
—a lion attackmg a bull—flanking a group of guards. Ruted columtxs in background arc all 
that remain of the forest of them which once supported the roof of the Ropl .\udicnce Hall. 
(Oriental Institute, Unri'crstt}' of Chicago) 

211. Reconstructed Throne Room of Merenptah of Egspt (1232 b.c.), thirteenth son of 
Harnesses II, who put down a revolt in Palestine and recorded it in one of the few Egyptian 
inscriptions mentioning Hebrews. Note the ramp to the throne; characteristic Egj-ptian 
lotus columns and bas^ with wall motifs of anth and lotus; solemn light from high win¬ 
dows. (UaiiTTsity Museum, Philadelphia) 




























zi=. Bcnfiith Rotrun masonr}' on a hilltop in Samma appear lough rcniiunts of Israel's pahees 
of Omri and Aliab 


213, Tomb of Fenian CyTuS the Create In bli ^'nc^v" capital at PasarpdaeK built perhaps by 
order of the bing himself near the palace and temple. Wlicn Alexander tJic Great came heie* he 
found tlie body of the element king lyin|i on the floor, stripped of its royil regalia. He ordered 
the body returned to its place and closed the enttaoce. Tim tomb is empty today. Rugged linrcs of 
the structure suggest the virile simplicitj' of the first greaf compieior of Indo-European blood 
(d.jzg B.c.}, (OntntaJ Imtitute, LfjuiTrsjty' of Chicago) 




















114- biiOl in Cncco-Rannn st^le En the Kidran Valley below tbe east wall of Jerusalem. 

Burial places ui Bible lands arc fllw'ajra outside the Tlie '’scertt-bottle” Tomb of Absalom, left 
o! center^ is in the [cvvish budal section: square stnictiue bai'ijai; Ionic Comice. Not untD. the 
sixteenth century a.d. n:as this tomh associatol with II Sam. iS: i &. ’^J’o this day^ Jews throw stones 
SE it as thc^.' tenieniber Dai'id^S uunily son. 


Z15. Entrance to MaTnertlnc Prison, Rnmc* with quaint depietion of sainh, Peter and PauV up¬ 
lifting their Symbols'—kc)' and sw-ord^ 


















zj6. The ColoncuTn, Rome, begun by Vespaiiar 
:3nd completed bx Titui in a.d. Go, is llic world's 
krgest theatre, uith foam for 50,000 spcctatois. 
Elliptic amphitheatre b built of travertine ontade, 
bri^ and tufa within. ITic view" in tlic pictuic 
shows the inlcnor, with three tiers for spectators: 
lowest for uobilit}'> middle for w'caUhy citixens, and 
uppermost for popubce. The cross marks the pliiCc 
in the amphitlneatrc where early Ciirbtiaiis suffned 
martyrdom. 


iiy* Thcalw of Dions’ses, birtliphcc of Gicck dtaira, elected at Athens, b.c. Developing 
from circular thresh ing floor, the Greek theatre had a sltne, or stogie, an aichestia (semichenbr 
jueo ill pictuic) and coiloHr or auditorium of scats. Train the ita^, stoa with colonnade ted to 
adjacent temples sacred to the goat-god Dioiijsos, and built eatikf tliau tlie theatre. Athenian 
Archons and priests occupied highdxicked marble chairs, first row centcf. Senaity^aglit rows of 
Scats aecommi^ted from 14,000 to 50,000 spectators. The Eccicsin Or public assembly^ which had 
held sessions On the Pnytt bill, met m theatre upon its conipletim. Sculptures on tlie proscenium, 
right, were carved in the ep of NerOn to represent the birth of Dionysos and other sceucs from 
his life. 














2^. The PnjT at Alhcm an opcnair assembly place in a semicircular hollow rao meters 
and 70 rnelers deep C^tructed at the end of the sixth century b.c. when democracs- was 
fifth century b c Aristides and Themistocles addressed the liople 
as Demosthenw. Acschinw. and others did ,n the fourth. The square platform with^L 
leading up to It wTis the famous bema of the orators. Upper left, the Parthenon, whose extiaU 
agant cost was cnticacd b>' citizens but justified by Pericles, speaking from the bema. 



219. Amphitheatre at Putcoli, Italy, finished under Vespasian, replaced an older one. In the 
superstructure were dens for wild beasts used in arena shows. A conduit supplied w^ler for flood- 
^ Acatre whOT water camh-als (naumachia) were held. Mere Nero amazed the .\rmcnian king, 
Tin^l^ by ^ exploits among the beasts. Paul and the early Christiau church at PuteoU were 
no doubt farmiur with the program of this amphitheatre (Acts 28:13, M)* 












;ao. Dramatic maila b Jtonc, neat appiMchcs Id the theatre at OsHa. 


111. Cambg-boaid froni Sumerian Ur^ 
before 3000 B,c., mlaid with animals 
Dice used early among many peoples 
of the East. fUnbCTSih" j\ruscuiiij, PhiJa- 
debiuj) 
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the bones of Ki-ng of Jiidali—not 

to be opened." Tins Aramaic inscription, 
the longest yet foutid from the time of 
Christ, liad been placed on a new mauso^ 
leum for the king who ruled Judah [0.779 
B.c.), w’heti, for some reason, his bones had 
to be moved around the first ccritmy^ a.d. 
'ITie Chronicler (fl Chron. 16) tells the 
fate of til is Icprosystricken king. 

C\NAANITE TOMBS 

As in many otlier matters, Canaanite 
custom influenced Hebrew rock^gnivcs. 
Enormous Canaanite tombs in north S^man 
Rail Shamra were provided with windows 
so that food and drink could be brou^t 
for the dead- "flicse windows communi¬ 
cated with the interior of the chamber by 
a passagewny. '[lie funeral pit was under 
the stone floor, which robbers would have 
to force up before ttiqr could steal the 
treasures. One of the greatest dreads of 
rulers of Bible lands w^as to have their 
tombs plundered- This fear was often 
realised- 

\Mien Phoenician people of Sidon made 
stone sarcophagi in the likeness of human 
heads and placed them in hillside eaves, 
tlicy showed influence from Egj-ptian an¬ 
thropoid coEns. Specimens of these have 
been found in the necropolis hill caves be¬ 
hind Sidon, by an early project of the 
-American Schools of Oriental Research, 
Some of the anthropcfid sarcophagi have 
beautiful Greek faces showing influences 
from the fifth and fourth ecntuiics b,C. 
The skeleton of a Fbocnician grandee 
found near Sidon revealed a remarkable 
piece of ancient dentistry, a bridpe of gold 
wire looped from two sound ‘^pilhir" tectli, 

liGYrriAN BURIALS 
Ejwiltest Forms 

No people of the ancient Bible world 
gave more attention to bunal than Egyp¬ 
tians. 'iTicy believed in a future life whiui 
was a glgrilicabon of the one they had 
lived on earth- Elaborate provisions for 
food, water, and all sorts of creature com¬ 
forts were made. Even embalmed pets 
were placed in the tomb. Often artists 
painted little window’s on the sarcophagi 


to keep the deceased in toach with life. 
'Jliis idea is very appealing. 

Many books liave been written about 
Egyptian mortuan,' customs, as John Gar- 
stang’^s Burial Customs of Ancient Egypt- 
A clear-cut account ts given in When 
EgV'pt Ruled the East, by Stcindorff and 
Sctlc- 

Tii'pcs of Egyptian tombs \^ried in siie- 
ccssu'c ages. In earliest times, the body was 
placed in the natural potsition of sleep, on 
its left Side, knees curled up and hands 
ov'cr face. 

MoHMIFlC.^nOV 

During the Old Kingdom the body was 
Strctclrcd to its full length in tlic sar¬ 
cophagus, and the elaborate cLTcumny of 
mummification was adopted- 'llie proctSi 
included removal of viscera to Canopic 
jars of alabaster or nrarblc, and elaborate 
wTapping^ of tlic body in linen sheets, 
crosswise and lengthwise, attached to tlie 
mummy with cords, linen bandages, or 
ribbons bearing the name of tlie deceased. 
We have Seen in the University hfuscuni 
at rliiladciphia some of these linen WTa[>- 
ping sliects 24 yd- long and ipi yd- wide, 
dating from e-iQcio b.C- This museum has 
analyi^ed by X-my the process of prepara¬ 
tion for burials. /After the last sheet had 
been bandaged, lire body was put into a 
carton of papyrus. This ease, in anthropoid 
shape, bore a head portrayal of the de^ 
ceased and was painted with ebborate 
symbols, including the eye of Osiris, the 
ankh, or key of life, and like. 

After the last linen wtappitigs and rib- 
boni bearing the name of a royal mummy 
had been put in place, a gorgeous gold and 
Jeweled flat eolhir and often a huge heart 
scarab bearing the royal seal of the ruler 
w-erc placed on the body. Some times 3 
scepter was placed in his hand^ and over 
the face or breast, a flat gold depiction of 
the protective v-ulturc writh oulstrclched 
w’ings- 

During the process of mummification, 
w'htdi rct|uircd stwcnfy days, brains wem 
tcniovcd, and risinous paste was inserted 
in the head, os in other parts of the body, 
to help it retain its original shape- tlach 
of die four Canopic fjjs eon tain ing the 
siscera had as a lid tJic head of an animal- 
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deit}' who patron of ihc bxiy and 
who guaranteed freedom from hunger and 
thinit. Fine wries of such Canopic jars 
arc in the University Museum at Phila¬ 
delphia and at the Metropolitan Museum 
of i\rt. 

TTie tnuinrtiy of a pharaoh such as Tut- 
ankh-amun was placed in a series of pre¬ 
cious eascs^ tlie last of which is shown in 
illustiation 154. Special pcrtnisdon was 
given to the authors by the Egj'ption 
Museum at Cairo, to mate this photo- 

E aph, The ease, of solid gold, inlaid with 
pis bmli, eamulian, and enamel, is one 
of the choicest ob/efs d'art of the ancient 
world. Nobles insisted upon being enoised 
in at least three coffins, all pke^ in an 
outer "house,'’ 


MaSTaS4 

The mastaba, or gra^e of nonroi'al 
people during the early dj-nasdes, evolved 
from the simple trench into which die 
body hud been lowered and over which a 
mound of earth was heaped- in front was 
a space where food offerings could be left, 
llien a rectangular superstructure of bricl; 
or stone was placed over the grave, as we 
have seen all over the Syrian Desert and 
in Turkey, fn the vicinitv of tlic Great 
Pjramids at Gkeh and at ^qqatah count¬ 
less mastabas of nobles w-ere built, in tlic 
shadow' of the costly pyramidal resting- 
places of their pharaoh. 

PviLiMiD Tomis 

^Vlicn several mastabas were placed one 
on top of another, in a receding ^ned 
effecL the Great Step PvTamid such as we 
have seen at SaqqataJj developed in the 
Third Djmasty. This is the w'orld's oldest 
stone structure today, I’rom tlic Stepped 
Pyramid tlicrc was but one more stage to 
development of the square-based perfect 
pyramidal form of tomb wdiidi became 
popular at Circii ^11 us. 209 ) and elsewhere 
along tlie Nile. Even Rome jn the 
century s.c. boasted a pjTamid, of Gains 
Cestus, seen by Paul, 

The Saqqarah Pj'ramid wns hutlt by 
King Djoscr in the Third Dv'nasly^ The 
three Great Pyramids at Gbeh were con¬ 
structed in the Fourth Dynash' for Khufu 


(Cheops, c.iSoo B,c.); Kliafre or Klicph- 
ren; and McAkaure, 'Phe lafth Dviiasty 
buried its pharaohs south of GiTeh, at 
Aburir, w'hosc pyramids were much smaller. 

At Saqqamh, also, is the Scrapeum, a 
series of subterranean tombs of the sacred 
Apis bulls and their chapels, A spliint sur- 
viving today from the sphinx avenue which 
once a|>proiiclicd the Scrapeum appears in 
illustration 41, 

The pyramids at Saqqarah and at Cizeh 
were hard by superb temples, escalated 
admirably within the last generation—the 
former bv Firth and the Gizeb ones by 
George keisner, of Harvard, and other 
areiiacologists. Delicately fluted little col¬ 
umns, reminding of the Greek Ionic ones 
coming many centuries later, arc parts of 
tlie Saqqarah pyramid temple which have 
challenge modem excavators to speculate 
on their ev^olurion- 

Egjpt loaned Palestine many of her 
burial Customs, including the use by 
women of tear-bottles, A reference to these 
is made in Ps. 56:8j where the chief 
musician, pursued by enemies^ implores 
Jehovah; 

Put thou my tears into tliy bottle. 

Rocs-cirr ToMas of tue Kings 

During the New Kingdom in Egv'pL 
pyramid and mastaha fell from favor, and 
the rock-cut tombs of the Valley of the 
Kings; in an isoluted section of the Libyan 
Desert became tlic royal necropolis. Much 
has been written about tomfjs such as tliat 
of Tntlimosis III at Thebes and the artistic 
mortuary temple of Queen Ilatshcpsul, 
for the superlative findings in the tomb of 
Tut-a^kh^am^^, whose treasures have left 
us Spellbound, See Howard Cartels large 
volumes. And for an interesting "unwritten 
ehapter on the kmous c.vpcdition for 
Lord Camarv-on^ sec Charles Breasted's A 
Pioneer to the Past. 

The Egv-ptian sepulchre of Aklienaton 
would consist of a passage cut along a 
rocky hill in tlie desert, leading to a 
column-supported hall where the pink 
granite sarcophagus of the pharaoli lay, 
A hall ojpened into a second chamber and 
passage, intended to lead to a burial cham¬ 
ber for his queen. 

VVlicther tombs were cut in the rock or 
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built above ground, Ihcj' were usually made 
into places of radiant happiness oy low 
reliefs carved on the walls or paintings in 
gay colors,, depicting as at Sac^qaral] in 
the I’omb of Tiy scenes from well-loved 
daily life in prosperous EgJ’pt. 

During the Ninth and Tenth dymastieSr 
miniature models of men and maidservants 
carrying baskets of bread on their heads, 
of butchers car^'ing mcat„ or of tenants 
bringing tithes of animals, such as osen 
with red lines around their throats indi¬ 
cating blood, were placed on trays in 
tombs. Ilicsc took the place of the wall 
paintings and reliefs used earlier. We have 
seen good CKamplcs in the University 
Museum at Philsdelpbia, 

James U. Breasted had the privilege of 
deciphering in tlie Cairo Mnsciun the in¬ 
scription on the superb gold-encrusted 
coffin of young Akhenaton, the "w'orld's 
first monotheist'" and founder of the city 
of Ainama. Ilic mutilated name of the 
king was followed by these eloquent beau¬ 
tiful w^ords, “'["he beautiful Child of the 
Sun (Aton) wlio lives here forever and 
forev'cr, for it is true in the sight of earth 
and sky"—one of the choicest tomb in¬ 
scriptions found in auy age in any counliy. 
Breasted also located, iti a museum pack¬ 
ing box, the skull and bones of this 
pharaoh and persuaded die Museum to re¬ 
turn them to die original cofEu- To their 
credit, let us say that the Cairo Museum 
no longer displays, as formerly, the 
mummy of Scti I, looknig oddly like a late 
American oil magnate. 

IN MESO^OTA^^lA AND TF-RSIA 

Tlic earliest Mesopotamian tombs we 
knew, such as the Royal Tombs frorn Ur 
excavated by W^ooUcy, were underground 
houses, sometimes vaulted or domed. Like 
the Egyptiims, tlie Sumerian kings desired 
material sutToundings, similar to those 
they had enjoyed in life, to accompany 
diein to burial. 'Fhus court personages and 
horses w*ere buried alive, as we know from 
tire cxcamtcd tomb of ^juecn Shub-ad and 
her husband at Ur, Woolley reported that 
no semblance of a god or religiO'US emblem 
was found in the royal Sumerian graves. 
Immortality had not yet developed a 
spiritual coimotation, apparently. 


Later Babylonians, like the Romans, 
cremated their dead and placed their a.shes 
in beautiful glazed creniatoty' urns. One 
of tliesc artistic jugs E. Lawrence, in his 
Letters, tells of buying at the Ilitdtc capi- 
bal, Carchemish. 

In present-day Shush (Susa) a so-called 
■'Tomb of Daniel," a strange scent-bottle 
steeple, is "pilgrimaged'" by Moslems, 

Tlie tombs of eight of the nine great 
kings of Persia have ben identified. "Fliat 
of CjTus the Great (0.5^9 s.c.), tolerant 
ruler who issued an edict permitting the 
Jews to return home from Babylonian 
Captivity', is a small standing structure of 
simple, massive stone on a lonely stretch 
near Fasargadac northeast of PersepoUs 
(illns. 213)* Its simple outline is similar 
to that of a temple, recently found by 
Kcrzfcld, built by Cyrus near his palace 
and tomb, Cyrus had possibly prepared the 
tomb during his bfetime, V^'lien Alexander 
the Great conquered {330-324 b.c.) the 
kingdom founded by Cyrus two centuries 
earlier, he found this tomh robbed of its 
treasures, and on the floor by the body of 
the founder of the great Persian Empire. 
Thus ended the record of the proud Persian 
conqueror of the young Chaldean prince, 
Nebueliadnczzar, whose fate is recorded in 
Dan, 3, 

An air view. Liken by the Oriental In¬ 
stitute of the University' of Chicago, shows 
liic tombs of the Aehaemenid line of 
Darius, Xerxes, and Artaxerxes cut in solid 
rock near Pcrscpolis, "ITiosc of Darius I 
and Artaserses I have little facades of small 
columns, sugfi^-stive of Tcx:k-ciit Petra, 
Above the c^nnade of Darius is carved 
a representation of this pious Zoroastrian 
ruler worshiping Ahnra Mazda before a 
fire altar. A lengthy inscription on tlie 
front of the tomb describes the religion of 
the brilliant statesman-king, whose empire 
organizadou was a marv'cl of ancient times. 

CREEK TOMBS 

Early pre-Hellenic Greek tombs w'cre 
tholoi, bcehive-sliapcd, similar to homes of 
that period. As in Crete, burial pits with 
offering tables were used in archaic Greece. 

In the crowded section of Athens, near 
the Dlpylon Gate, beautiful stnictures 
stand above interred berdics in ihU ccra- 
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mi.sts* sec Non known as tlic Potters* Field, 
I'^or graceful urns and cars’cd monunients 
lierc, see illustration 64. In wtdith of 
can ed miirbie it has been «(ccedcd dnriiig 
modem times by Genoa^s Campo Santo. 

The stately tomb of King Maiisolns of 
Asiatic Carta (erected c,35^ n,Cr) l^ecame 
not only one of the Se\'en Wonders of the 
World but the foremnnet of countless 
other mausoleums. The most handsome 
Creek sarcophagus recovered from the 
ancient world is that of a supposed gen¬ 
era] of Alexander the Great, discovered at 
Sidon in 1881 by EddVf an American mis¬ 
sionary. 

The ’iital carvings of rich, tinted tomb 
reliefs arc masterpieces of Hellenistic art. 
In the Naples Mnsenm wc noted a scene 
decorated with the grapes of Baccbtis, pos¬ 
sibly the best loved deitv' of the owner in 
life 

A unique Greek "commnnitj-'* tomb is 
the mound of Marathon, called the Soros, 
an artificial hillocl: built bit by bit by 
patriots to cover the place where iga of 
the Athenian forces fell in qgo b.c. These 
heroes \vcrc defending tlieir fTtedom-Ioving 
land against Persian in^'adcrs. 

ROMAN TOMBS 

Eirly Romans favored cremation and 
placing of ashes in columbaiin—not unlike 
the hlmg-case arrangement of modem 
cicmatories On the edge of crowded AmcT' 
ican cities. Columbaria were originally 
boses where pigeons lodged. Then* built 
in artistic forms, thev^ became repositories 
for htinian ashes. We have seen tlicm near 
ViigiFs Tomb at Naples. At aneient Ostia, 
port of Rome^ and in Pompeii thej' were 
also used. Sometimes the coliunbiiiria were 
built by funeral clubs which amniEcd the 
terra-cotta urns in their niches. At Falmyra 
and otlicr Roman cities of die Middle East, 
columbaria were common. Some of these, 
beautifully carved with busts of the de¬ 
ceased, have been brought to the nrw 
Damascus Museum from PaImvTa. a cos¬ 
mopolitan center in the third centurv’ A-d« 
when Queen Zenohia nilecl SvTi'iu Asia 
Minor, and Egvpt, 

'Jlie Appian Way, leading into Rome, 15 
lined with hundreds cf tombs of the well- 
to-do of the Empire period, fome arc 


towers, others arc flat slabs, and still others 
arc standing steles and mausoleums, Paul 
passed these as he walked from his port of 
FuteoU to the Eternal Cit>'. Eveiy^ wcll- 
set-up provincial city of the hrst-centurv^ 
Roman regime had □ Street of the Sepuf- 
chres^ at Pompeii it was approached by the 
Street of Consolation, with its wineshop at 
the CTQSsroadiS. Prosperous Qstia^ whose 
meticulous e,vea\ation was one of the few 
sane acts of the Fascist regime,, also had 
such a street. 

In earliest Christian times in Rome, fol¬ 
lowers of the new way of life buried tlicir 
dead in catacombs, a fonn of tomb orig¬ 
inating with Etruscans long before. In 
underground, labiiinthine passages wide 
enough for only one person, bodies were 
interred stretched to full length. Sar¬ 
cophagi were not used, but loculi held 
four OF more corpses. Panels were inserted 
to close the Jocuh' or compartments, and 
on these the names of the occupants, or 
Christian emblems, such as the sacred 
monogram, the fish, the shepherd, or 
Dfans (praying man), were carv'cd or 
painted. In times of persecution the under¬ 
ground passages, which contained chapeb 
in connection with fanrilv vaults, were 
used for worship and for eefchnitiou of the 
EuelorisL which was part of tlic early 
Christian burial ritual, W^e have walked 
through the dark Catacombs of St. Sebas¬ 
tian near the Appian W^^y, where Paul and 
Peter were said to have lain before rcmov'al 
to the basilicas bearing their riames todaj', 
\Vc tried to absorb details of Christian 
iconography while our wine-licated guide 
let Iiis caudles bum out and called for ouf 
small electric Ba!thliglit to get us above 
ground ag^in. Some scholars attribute the 
development of catacomh burials to Jewish 
ClnistiarLs at Romcj whose Families had 
been accustomed to rock-out tombs in 
PalcstinCr Tlic Calacoinhs of Callixhis at 
Rome, tiiosc ot St, John at Sicilian S)T3- 
cuse, others at Egs-ptian A]e,xandTia, and 
more in the Sidonian necropolis to which 
we have refcircd offer interesting material 
for study, 

AVEDDf,VG CANOPY 

Not a building yet certainly a social 
stmchirc is the wedding canopy used for 
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gcDCrations In nuptial riles of ptcnis He* 
brews. Tills canopy v^'as called the huppab 
and suggested tlie Tabernacle tent above 
the heads of Uie couple. Such a bridal 
canopy we saw used at a modem wedding 
in Jerusalem. ITie bridegretom advancing 
to the Jjuppah to meet rabbi and brtcle is 
smiling is-itli the prov'crbial joy recorded in 
Ps. 19:5* There is a religioiis symbolism in 
the bfeasing of the wine glass which has 
fust been used at the tnarriage oonsecra' 
tion. \Vitncsses saw in that ael 3 i^nming 
to remember the destruction of the 
Temple. Jesus* Parable of die Virgins who 
went to 3 wedding reflects an ancient ens- 
lorn of his people. At the home of the 
bride*s parents, the girls chat e?ccitcdly, 
wait for the groom^ and finalIv grow sleepy. 
Meantime^ the men guests laave come to 
the home of the groom after Iheir day’s 
worh. The tired males are slow in dressing 


and tlicn take lime to cat. About eleven at 
night tliC)^ are ready to proceed by torch- 
li^t; near frrusalcm we have observed 
such a dramatic procession mox-ing with 
tor dies flickering on swarthy faces, I'o the 
virgins conies the sbouh ''TTie bridegroom 
comclhr' Tlie wise viigioSj who have 
brought in tlreir tiny oil pot (illus. 6S) a 
supply of extra oil. are prqjarcd for the 
Joyous event. The careless ones have no 
oil to W'elccune tlie midnight wedding party 
and must go forth into the outer darkness 
(Matt, 25:1-13). Tliey forego tlic ocrc' 
mony of me canopy. 

Once, the author met a peasant Arab 
w edding party proceeding camel to the 
ceremony, Tiiis colorful, joyous oompny 
was on the outskirts of ^na of Calilcc, 
where Jesus and his mother once attended 
3 wedding (John a:i). 
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*^gold and sib'Cr vessels . . . which Nebn- 
chadncz^^ir took forlli out of die temple 
which is at Jerusaicra" (Em 6:5) 

"Jehovah is in his holy temple” (Ps- 11:4) 

"Jesus entered into the temple of God, 
and cast out all them tliat sold and bought 
in the temple" (Matt. 21:12) 

"and his disciples come to trim to show 
him the buildings of the temple*’ (Malt. 
24:1) 


"Tliis man said, I am able to destroy the 
temple of God, and to rebuild It in three 
days" (Matt. 26;(>i) 

"Abifam , . . they' buried ... in the city 
of David** (1 Kings 15:^) 

‘iieackiah . . . they buried ... in tlve 
ascent of the sepulchres of the 5ons of 
David" [11 Chron. 32:43) 

■'ye build the sepulchres of the prophets'* 
(Matt, 23:29) 

"in the chamber of Gemariah tlie son of 
Shaphan the scribe, in the upper court'' 
(Jcr. 36:10) 
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I am the \mc. ye are the benches. 

—Jehn i>:; 
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INTRODUCTION 

llie Bible supplies a very satisfying pic¬ 
ture of vine culture, especially of the grape¬ 
vine (vitis vmefera), U contains more 
references to this important industry' which 
supplied a icfreshing and wholcsornc food 
to the people than to many other topics 
of our commentan', Isaiah {>-if -) ^nd 
Jesus, in his parables, outlined step by step 
the stages by which a family grcirV its own 
vines* 'Hicy and other religious teachers 
saw in the vine an expressive symbol of 
Ihc family and of the indwelling of the 
individual in God and Christ. Tender 
grapes, sour grapes, wild ^pes, imported 
grapes, grapes whose blight cist their 
clusters before time or whitenedi their 
leaves—all tlicse appear on pages of 
Scripture. It was inevitable tliat tlic surn- 
mcr fruit basket of Amos should contain 
grapes Jesus himself was called a 

shoot out of the stock of Jesse, "And tJiere 
shall come forth a rod out of the stem of 
Jesse, and a branch out of his roots shall 
bear fruiU (Isa. ti:i), 

THE HERITAGE OF Vf^ES 

Viticulture (from the Latin v/tis, mcaiv 
ing "vine") was ptaclJocd in most ancient 
times on hillsides north of Syria* From this 


region whicli has enriched world civi¬ 
lization with so many culluml suggestions, 
vine cultivation spread to other Medi- 
terraucan lands as far west as Spiin. Iliesc 
shores, whose natural te:r;ices on mountain 
sides are wanned by sweetening sun, soon 
made grapes Indigenous in Italy, Greece, 
Egypt, Palestine, SyTia, and what we know 
as Lebanon. 

Many a Palestinian and SyTian had no 
economic resources other tlian terraced 
vinej'aids. Not only livelihood but senti¬ 
ment bound an owner to his grapes, 'Ihe 
very' thought of Irasing foreigners seize the 
vines which Hebrew families liad planted 
was a sum total of woe. 

Til is was the fundamcnlal reason why 
Naboth refused to sell his vineyards even 
to iCing Ahab, wiio cscrciscd the right of 
royal domain to gain the ground when he 
wished to extend his royal herb garden, 
“Naboth said to Aliab, lehm'ah forbid it 
me* that 1 should dve Lie inhentnnee of 
my fadicTS unto ihce" (I Kings 

If a man owned vineyards, he could 
mort^c diem and invest his money* I'oo, 
he could use them as security for borrow' 
ing money' w'hcti time came to pay Ins "m- 
comc tax" to the king's tribute chest. 

Canaanites and ^Amorite'S had viticulture 
well in hand before the arrival of hrae!. 
We know this from Joshua's story of the 
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spies sent into Ciinujin. Tli[C\' returned 
from the Valley of Eschol (mc.'dning 
^*clu 5 tcr^^) with a bunch of grapes so heavy 
that tvvo men carried it on a stick behveen 
them. Tlais dmmatic proof of a land '‘floW' 
ing with milk and ]iOne>r"^ made tlie wan¬ 
derers all the hungrier for vines and home+ 
Eschol still produces line grapes. 

A picture of how men of ShechemH be¬ 
fore die conquest of this town of Israel^ 
trod out their grapes, held festivals, and 
went up to the house of their local god 
to cat and dn'nk Is revealed in Judg. 

Often the IlebrcwSt in times of wander¬ 
ing away from Jdiovah, offered to Baal 
their tithe of fresh grapes, to Hie disgust 
of such prophets as flosca. Perhaps this 
was tlie background of his condemnation 
of tliosc "that turn to other gods, and 
love cakes of raisins’' time, one 

of the psalmists described his people them¬ 
selves as a V'ine which Jehovah had brought 
out of Eg)pt and planted where there was 
plenty of room for it to grow, so that 

Tlie mountains wrre covered with the 
shadow of it 

And the boughs tlicrcof wtne like cedars 
of God 

It sent out its bmiiclies unto the sca^ 

,\rul its shoots unto the river 

Then came a calamitous time when men 
who passed by broke down its hedged 
walls, plucked its frulL ond cvto burned 
the stock which Jchov'ah had planted [Fts. 
So). 

TflE ROY^VL VJiVEV/VRDS 

Throughout centuries of Hebrew his- 
tory% kings of ludah and Israel prided 
themselves on their vines. At Jerusalem, 
■*the lungs vinevard” was a well-known 
landmark, so that people said, "It is so 
many paces from the kingV vjncj'ard to Uic 
house of so-and-so.” 

We know' that vine cultivation and stor¬ 
age in skin bottles were prnalent in Pales¬ 
tine even wdiilc Davdd was still a refugee- 
chief taiti, escaping the wrath of Saul by 
hiding In the Wilderness of Paran and 
guarding the sheep-shearers of Mount 
Carmeh For when a gift was taken to him 
and his guerrillas, it included "'two skins 
of wine * . . and a hundred clusters of 


raisins” (I Sam. 25:18), And when David 
set up liis well-organized kingdom of the 
tenth century' a.c., hc set Shimei the 
Ramathitc over his viney'ards and 'Aibdt 
the Shiphniitc "over tlie increase of the 
vineyards for the winc^rdlars,'’ even as he 
appointed Shitrai of Sharon over his herds 
that grazed in tlie plain (I Chron. 

ITie conquering David was like Lucius 
Quin bus Cineimiiilus. This Roman, alxjut 
500 B.C., left the furrows of liis Italian 
farm to gain brilliant military victories 
then, having deposited his booty at the 
public temples, he returned to culhvate liis 
rich fa mi land. 

Kln^ UzziaJi, Judac'an contemporary of 
Isaiah in tlie eighth century' s.c., not only 
rebuilt fortified defenses of Jerusalem, 
walcbtow'ers in the wilderness which 
rimmed the capital, and cisterns for his 
cattle, but maintained a staff of vine¬ 
dressers in the Judaean mountains and 
probably at Carmel headland, also, "for he 
loved husbandry'/' Here W'as a royal farmer 
w'hosc tastes were like those of I'rcderick 
the Great, growing his famous grapes at 
Potsdam's "'Sans Soucl" palace, or like 
those of "a country' squire In the \\T3ite 
House.” 

Tlie King of Edom, too, tlimugli whose 
land Moses wished to lead his company 
trekking up from Egypt, used his fcitiic 
highlands east of Jordan to cultivate vines. 
"Behold,” the Hcbrciv leader said to this 
Edomite king, "we are In Kadesh, a city 
In llie nttennofit of thy border. Let ns pass, 
I pray thee, through thy land: we wilf not 
pass through field or through vincy'ard/' 
But Edom refusicd safe conduct to the 
scrupulous Moses (Ntnn. 20:14-21). 

Elders of Israel came to Samuel at 
Rarnali, clamaring fur a monarch such as 
their neighbors had. instead of coiitliiuing 
a tlieocrac)' with Cod as ruler, T'o them 
the prophet foretold that a king w'ould 
force their sons to tend his horses and 
chariots, plow' his ground, and fabricate his 
Weapons; and W'ould make cooks and per¬ 
fumers and bakers of his daughters; and 
would collect a large tax in vines to give 
his officers (I Sam. 8:4-14), liehind the 
extensive \incyards of every' king of Judah 
and Israel lay tfie sacrifiee of small men^s 
vini^d terraces. 



izz. ralcstinian piiinm| hh gnjpci-inc, it may bear more 
fruit" (Jolvn 15 : 11 ^ [AJafson Phota Sm'ice, fcitisjJcm) 



213. Sturdy relish Jm^ess rultiratiiiE vmo on tlic Plain ef Esdraclen. 










2:4. Carting the grape liarvest into Ziluon Ya*aqov, an old Jn'k'i&h agriculhiniL calonv m Fa]atin<e, 
Ceremonial \\'inc is (.T^ported Ixoin here to of the 












315. W'oman h3wkin| IJebtm grapes in a ic|T?fcib]c niarfcct, Bethlehem. 
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Egyptian pharaohs were nh%‘a>'S “farmers 
at licarL"^ lilting personal pride in their 
lc\d Eelds, rich unto the yielding of sev¬ 
eral crops per year. 

STEPS OP CULTR^\T10N 
REVE^VLED PY JSAf.Uf 

Tlie prophet Isaiah, who lived among 
the terraced mountains of Judaea which 
produced large grape harvests, dramattcally 
icturedh in his fifth chapter, tire slagti 
y which vine-grenvers de^'cloped tlieir 
vintage. First, a husbandman selected “a 
very' fniitfnl hill” where soil was rich^ even 
if stonvr and w'hcrc subsoil water supply 
w*as sufficient to carry the vines to the sum- 
nier fruit-bearing season. Each *‘zoncd*' ter- 
race had a wholesome share of mild sun- 
slhnc in Uic plateau between the Medi¬ 
terranean and tlic Jordan rift, Ihcn the 
cultivator, says tsaiahj, ‘'digged” his vinC' 
yard; that is, he freed it of superfluous 
stones with hoc or plow as he o^iicned it 
for cultivation. Next he set in the choicest 
young plants, each about three paces from 
the next stock* in orderly row^. To safe¬ 
guard tlic valuable vines as they dei,'cloped* 
he took llic extra rocks and “bnilt a tower 
in the midst'^ of his vineyard. In the round, 
stone tower* a sort of high* one-room cot¬ 
tage, he and his family lived in vin^e 
rime when wife* children, and relatives 
were all needed to pluck the clusters. Be- 
tw’eeii harvests, llie tower, which often was 
40 ft. high* was occupied by a watchman. 

Tlic w’holc viiityurd was enclosed with 
a stout stone wall* wdiich was often topped 
with a hedge to protect the vinies from 
roblicxs and prowling animals. Every eulti- 
valor knew' tiiat “little foxes spoil die 
vines.” Foxes, or foxlike jackals, arc 50 
prevalent today in Palestine and Syria that 
all over the hillsides of tlio grape country 
ivc sec jackal-scares made of whitcwasliod 
stones set on top of one another to a 
Eicight of about 5 ft. They remind us of 
the scarecrows which ward off crop 
scavengers in America. 

In March the cultivator's first grape 
buds appeared, promising new branches; 
and in early April the delicately fragrant 
blossoms came. 'I'hcn the vine-dresser, 
with his sharp pruning knife (mazemcrab), 
cut aw'ay branches producing no hcoillhy 
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leaves, to drive the strength into a few' 
main stocks. He cut so much away tliat it 
seemed as if he had left only stumps of 
vines, trimming close to the stems and 
allowing not more than a or ^ ft* of vino 
to remain (sec illus* zzz, a man pruning). 
After the entting^away process each spring* 
the entire viuLyard w'os dug witli a small* 
long-liandled spade. Above the blade was 
a piece of wCHod on which tlic grower 
placed hb foot to drive in the spade. Fer¬ 
tilizing was known as ‘ dunging" the vine¬ 
yards. 'IlbC owner had a right to look for 
a fine crop in July* August, September, and 
October, depending on tlic rarich' he had 

f j'tanteth Palestine lias always produced 
uscious grccn-whitc llebron gra|5cs for 
markets of Bethlehem and Jerusalem* and 
red ones and many other sorts, including 
the tinv black grapes that make the famous 
“Zantc^' Currants of Greece* 

To complete his provision for a profit¬ 
able vintage, the Palestinian vinc'growxr 
built in his vineyard his own wine presj, 
hewn out of solid rock and lined with 
mortar or small stones, f ie made an upper 
receptacle to icedve llie clusters of ripe 
giaixjs* which were trodden thoroughly by 
the feet O'f many men stamping over them; 
the juice flowed into a lower n-at* Yet , with 
all tins foresight, Isaiah's man who c.x- 
pected til at the vineyard “should bring 
forth grapes” saw-, alas, tliat it yielded only 
sour wild grapes, good for nothing. 'Hie 
mthless unproductiveness of the well- 
tended vineyard was like the men of Judah, 
in whom Cod looked for justice but saw 
only oppression. 

Wine presses cut in solid rock have been 
found near the enigmatic caves of Boit 
Jibrin, on tlie road from Jcrusalcni to 
Lachish. Some arc single square vnts in 
which the grapes were trodden out* Otlicrs 
had til roe sections* cuic for fra tripling Out, 
□nc for refining, one for storing the fiiice. 

'Jbe gj^ape-gathcrers were often a differ¬ 
ent set of workers from the vi^c^^rc^sers 
whose skill pruned tiic vines. Even women 
and children could cut the hars'cst and 
pack it in the traditional baskets* men¬ 
tioned bv Jeremiah (6:9), to carry the 
fruit to tbc wine press* 

Wagons, or carts such as were used in 
early Egypt* still tiansport heavy grape 
harvests to tfic presses where sacramental 
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wint: IS madt^ as wc seen at Zikron 
Va'aqov^ Hiis is an old labor settlement in 
presently Palestine aidc^d by Baron de 
Rothschild; it owns extensive vineyards 
and olive groves on the fertile Plain of 
Sharon^ frorti vihicti exports go abroad In 
time of peaee to v^cJ^ld’widc Jewry, lilns- 
tration 1x4 gives a glimpse of this whole¬ 
sale but primitive winc-prc$S cstabUshinent. 

In Roman times, FaJestinc and SvTia 
had to import ^vines to sopplernent their 
own prodnction+ cr\en though tlie Negeb 
and the valley south of fleersihcba and the 
Red Sea, as well as fruitful Galilee, were 
temiccd with vines. Tliis is attested bv 
numerous huge Rhodian ported’ nine /ars 
found in many of the exeavated sites of 
Bible lands. 

Each Rhodian wine-jar handle is care¬ 
fully stamped with the name of the nu^ 
trate and the year when the bottling was 
done. Quite as e&ctcnt a system as modem 
dated eoffeel 

The unproductive branches of Isaiah^s 
vine-dresser deprived him of the jm^ous 
September vintage season, with its songs 
and festivities of neighbors. Perhaps it 
would have been better had he selected 
another site, be diought. We have seen 
the rich terraced vincv’a.rds of Samariq^s 
hill country and others high up in the sun- 
blessed Lebancm mountains- live famous 
vineyards near Hebron send their clusters 
from the \^anty^ of Eschol to market in 
Bethlehem, where tlicir arrival is signal 
for all the native craftsmen to run up from 
Manger Square and the dark little back 
streets, to cat their fill of the first ripe 
grapes offered by the shitely Bedilehcm 
market women (illiis. jz). Palestinians 
have an inherited taste for gn^pes which 
they need not and will not rcsisL %\'e have 
foined tliem m eufoying the luscious fruit 
of the vines in July. Their spicy flavor we 
shall never forget. 

Not all the vineyards are on hOLiide 
terraces. We have Seen young Polish Jews 
irrigating and using the mattock on new 
plantations of gra^Kvines on the Plain of 
Esdraclon {ilTus. 2 Z%)^ And vv.’e have seen 
luscious grapes Hpe In an aa.sis on the hot 
Plain of Jericho. In towns like Ramallah, 
vineyards run out from private homes, in 
Sftrips side bs' side. \’'incs arc the main 
wealth of many a faniily in Bible lands to- 
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day. Growers get their own fruit supply, 
export dried clusters, and make wine of 
the balance. 

/OYS OF THE VINTAGE 

WTien the new gra^ves were gatlicrcd 
and deposited at the presses, tlic whole 
Community' joined in a harvest festival 
which was incorporated into the Feast of 
the Tabemades, even as the American 
fall harvests gave rise to Thanksgiving Day. 
Whole Emilies lived in their booths, 
tower?, or $tone cottages, a custom which 
reminded tliein of days of wilderness wan¬ 
dering. Joyous songs were part of the conn' 
tn' merrymaking. New wine, they said, 
cheer? “God and man" (judg. 9:13]. 
ITicre were singing in the vineyards and 
happy shouting among the men who 
tTJitnpcd the grape? in the pre?5C3, staining 
their j^rmeuts rid with the blood of the 
fruit. The w'inc-pressing Tasted it]to Novem¬ 
ber and December. 

Some of tbe oldest portions of the Bibk 
arc vintage songs. Possibly Second Isaiah 
gives us a sriatcli of an ancient vintage 
song: "Thus saith Jehovah, As tlic new 
wine is found in the cluster, and one 
sayeth. Destroy it not, for a blessing i? in 
it: so will I do for mv sen'ants^ j^ike'’ 
(65:8). 

It w-as customniy for scv'cral men to 
trample together in tlie wine pic??. Hence 
the poignancy of Isaiah's allixsion to tread' 
ing the wine press alone (63:3). 

No wonder the people living in un¬ 
eventful little Palestine were sorry' when 
the happy vintage season was over, even as 
peasants in Bulgaria today icerct vvhen the 
rose-gathering and apple fcstrvals cud. 
“W'oe is me! for I am as when they have 
gathered in die summer fruit?, as tlic gmpe 
gleanings of tlic vintage: there is no elnstcr 
to eat," cried Micali (7:1}- 

USES OF Tf JE GRAPE 

B«it when eaten direct from the vines, 
grapes of all Bible lands have been a source 
of w'elcome refreshing. Green grapes were 
endy found to have a wholesome ]a>mtive 
effect Uawrenee, in one of hi? letters from 
Carcheraish, capital of the llittitcs on 
the Euphrates, oncK wiotc to his brother 
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bacl^ ill Engtand^ "I ha^'C come lo the 
time of new grapes, and this mrans many 
delights washed down with the sauce of 
the lerror of appendicitis, TeU Motlier 1 
will write before long from AlcppOr'' 

\Vc have already referred to the making 
of wine at the presses. Many farnilics con¬ 
sume their season*5 ouhnut while it is still 
sweet* using, wine as we do fruit juices. 
Colonics of Christian friars usually grow 
their own grapes. The Bcnedictttic fathers 
at Rmmaus (Ahii Ghosli) have a rns'stical 
custom of offering a fresh biscuit and a 
small glass of tJicir own gni[W beverage to 
cv'monc who halts, lest again )esiis come 
by and be not recognized, as on the first 
Easter evening at Emmaus, ^V'c were im¬ 
pressed by their sacramental hospitality. 

Tlie drying of many gnipcs on roof-tops 
of villager is an ancient custom which still 
prev-ails. Raisins are an ea-sily tnn spotted 
food* light in w'cight, and nourishing, as 
otlier forms of dehydrated fruits are prov* 
ing to be today, Es-Salt in Transjordan is a 
center for curing raisins, llic Mpes arc 
washed and bathed in olive oil and tyc 
which soften them and ward off insects, 
Tlicn they arc spread out in Uie snn until 
ready to pacU, 

Aiiodicr grape product is dibs^ a boiled- 
down molasses-like treacle or jelly, sw^eet 
and popular with easterners. 

DETAfLS OF VINE CULTURE 
JN Py\RABLES OF JESUS 

Jesus* who lived most of his life In the 
hill country of Galilee, used many details 
of the vincy ard in his piclurc-storics about 
the Kingdom of Cod. "Tlie kingdom of 
heaven*''^ he said one day in Galilee to his 
inujuntain-side audience above the lake, "is 
like unto a man that was a honscholdp, 
who went out early in the morning ta hire 
laharers into hb vineyard'' (Matt, ^o:i). 
'Ibc culti'inlor knerv he would find work¬ 
men in the market place, for tfierc they 
usually waited hire and bought bread for 
breakfast wdiile they w^nited. Time and 
:ig3in llic vineyard owner returned to the 
market place that day to hire more men* 
His acreage w^s large, and there was no 
time to waste if he would get iii the 
vintage before it spoiled. Even at the 
eleventh hour, he w^as still emptoying help¬ 


ers. 'Ibis occasioned a dispute about wages, 
since those who had been engaged for a 
shilling at the early morning hour resented 
payment of like amount to men brought 
into the vineyard for only the last houp 
The fair-minded eultivator rejoined, "b it 
not lawful for me to do what I will with 
mine own? , . * the last shall be 6rsl, and 
the first last." Ilhs is a true picture of the 
antisocial capitalistic backgrounds of our 
Lord’s time. Each laborer was gjven in- 
dis'idual consideration in Jesus' ideal of 
legislation- 

Jn another parable, Jesus referred to the 
custom of having one's own snn^ share in 
digging, pruning, and plucking. One son, 
who had promis^ hb fatiicr that he would 
help, absented himself from the viney'ard; 
the other boy, who had said that lie would 
not, finally went to w'ork, JesuS asked his 
carping Temple audience of priests and 
ciders which of the two "did the will of 
die father," He then drove in the tmth 
that ev^en publicans and harlots would 
enter tJic Kingdom before those who were 
so skeptical about the Messiah that cv'en 
wlien they saw his good works, they would 
not repent and believe his divine sonship 
[Math 

Mark and Luke both relate a parable 
which reveals the Palestinian enstom of 
renting out a vineyard to a luisbandman 
when a landovnier had more terraces than 
he himself wished to cultivate. Presuming 
on his prestige of possession, the owner 
would send a servant at vintage time to 
commandeer shares, even if the crop were 
so poor that tlie tenant-vinendresser's awn 
children dared not touch a cluster lest the 
rent go unpaid. Recalling this w'dl-known 
custom, Jesus told huw an owner, having 
rented his vitiqard, went into a far coun¬ 
try. and when he rehimcd at giupe-haivOit 
time, thirsty and dusty, he sent his servant 
for fruit. iTie tenants beat tlie servant 
"and sent him away empty-’* A second 
servant was sent by the owner, and lbi.s 
man was beaten and killed. T’hen a sou 
vv’-JS dispatched, for the landsman was cer¬ 
tain that he would be respected. But the 
well-beloved heir wus killed and tossed out 
of the vineyard* and the terraces were 
seijred by the tenants. Jesus, picturing the 
esplusion of tlie husband men and the 
renting to other vinc-dressers, made a 
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dramaHc portrait of himself, sent by the 
Father^ refected^ jnet “made the head oF 
the comer" (Mark liMo). 

On still another occasion, Jems set the 
scene of one of his Lmans stories In a 
nnej'ard. He used the well-known fact that 
often fruit trees w^ere grow'n among lines— 
especially hg, and often olive and muU 
bem' trees, llns vms allowed by Mosaic 
lawS;, whicli forbade planting more than 
one variety of grapes in a vineyard. It also 
enabled a man literally to “sit under his 
own vine and fig tree”; for wltile vines 
were usually allow^cd to trail along the 
ground^ with only stout sticks to prop 
them up when bearing clusters, they were 
often trained onto trees or over frclhscs. 
In die Arab tillage near the cxca'^ated 
mound of might)' Beth-shan commanding 
the Valley of Jczieel, we were once hailed 
into the vineyard of a poor man to rest 
after our wandering over the “dig," Ilis 
first summer grapes were; just ripe» and he 
Insisted on our refreshing ourselves 'ivjtb 
grapes, ivashcd in his not-too-elcan well 
water But we survived. 

in a parable of Jesus recorded by Luke 
(13:6-0), a certain man who had a fig 
tree planted in his vHnryard looked for 
fruit for three years and tound none. He 
ordered his rinc-dresser to cut down the 
worthless fig. But the patient cultiiator 
pled that it he left “this year also, that he 
might dung it and dig it again”: and if 
by another year it was unprc^ucEivc, then 
he would chop it down. The lesson in the 
hopeful patience of a farmer was apparent 
without application^ 

WTicn Jesus warned against putting 
new* bubbling wine into old wineskins too 
weak for the fcmiicntiitg strength of the 
contents, he pictured the ancient custom 
of storing fresh juice in skins. Jew s had 
learned this from Canaan ites soon after 
their conquest of portions of Palestine. 
Sometimes oxskins containing 60 gal. 
w’crq used. From dicsc, wine w^s ptoured 
into smaller goatskin bags which tiad been 
tanned and coated with grease to prevent 
c\'apO[ati(m. As many as 500 goatskin con¬ 
tainers were stored in the cool cellar of a 
prosperous man. In some countries, no¬ 
tably Italy and Greece, Rhodes and Crete, 
enonnous pottery winc^torage jars were 
used, Tltcsc were set down into the ground 


halfw-ay to their top, to keep the contentv 
eooh 

In addition to his parables of rine cul¬ 
ture, Jesus couched several profound reli¬ 
gious savings in terms of the cverj'dav 
aeririt)' of Iris people. Stressing tlic* lift 
of productive service he e,vpectcd cs'ciy 
disciple to livx:, he said to hts pupils on 
Mount Hattiu above the Sea of Galilee 
(illus. 126). "Do men gather grapes of 
dioms, or ngs of thistles? , . . Every good 
tree bringeth forth good fmit/^ Probablv 
his liearcrs were sitting within sight of the 
fruitful vines of the hillside that beautiful 
summer evening as he spoke, or were 
cvxm munching clusters from thdr own 
plots. 

Again, at the last supper he en|o>ed 
witJi his disciples in the upper room at 
Jerusalem on nmrsday night before his 
CTucifi-vion, Jesus drew from the familiar 
and beautifu] vine, his message about the 
indwelling of his driciples in him and in 
God. lam the true vine, and my Father 
is the husbandman. Everv branch in me 
that beareth not fruit, he’ taketh it away: 
and cvery^ branch toat bearelh fruit, be 
clcansc'th it, that it may bear more fruit. 

. . . Abide in me, and^ I in you. As the 
branch cmiiot bear fruit of itself, except it 
abide in the vine; so neither can ye^ except 
ye abide in me. 1 am the vine, ye are the 
branches: he that abideth in me, and J in 
him, tlie same bcarcth rnueh fntit; for 
ap,irt from tnc ye can do notliing. If a man 
abide not in me, he is east forth as a 
branch, and is withered; and the)' gatlier 
them, and cast them into the fire, and thtw 
arc burned' (John 1^), Thus did Jesus 
use all the well-known stages of cultivation 
of the vine to m,ikc clear hb relation to 
the faithful. 

At this Same sacred meal, Jesus honored 
*e vine by taking the cup filled w'ith its 
juice, Such I3S had for centuries been 
used at t!ie Passover, and he passed it to 
vac] I of the twelve disciples, raying, after 
he had given thanks, “Drink ye all of it 
u- ^ blood of the covenant, 
which is poured out for many unto remis¬ 
sion of sins. But 1 say unto you, I shall not 
drink henceforth of this fniit of the vine. 
Until that day when I drink it new' witli 
you In my Father’s kingdom" (Matt. 
^16:27-9). Htnee, each time we partake 
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of the Christinn holy communifm and 
drink the sacramental wine, we join fellow¬ 
ship across hvenl)^ centuries with jesus 
and die friends to whom he explained his 
sacrihcc of lovc^, in tcmis of shed blood 
and outpoured juice of tlic familiar Pales¬ 
tinian vine. Jesus always used closc-at- 
hand scenes from the life of his people 
to incaniale his truths* 'rhertafter,^ his 
followers could never dissociate him from 
terraced l incyatds* shepherded floctSf and 
productive fig orchards. 

In using the supreme Parable of the 
Vine in that up[>er room of |enisakm on 
Holy iTmrsday, Jesus* indeed, saved the 
best of the wine of his teaching till "the 
last of the fcast.'^ 

OLD TESTAMENT LAWS OF THE 
VINEYAJU:) 

Tlie Old Testament laws of the Holi¬ 
ness and die Deutcronomic Codes con¬ 
tained several items pertaining to viticul¬ 
ture. Tlie fust tenth of every vine's fruit 
bclonictl to God, "'Tliou shalt not glean 
thy vineyard* neither gather the fallen fruit 
of thy vineyard; thou shalt leave them 
for tlie poor and for the sojourner" (Lev, 
19:10) was a companion law of the one 
commanding tlie farmer to leave the 
comers of his field unrsped for similar 
reasons. Here was an ancient prototype of 
tlie twentieth century a.d* “one per cent 
sales tax'* to care for the nnemployed. 

Another verv" generous and quaint law 
was this: ''When tliou corr.cst into thy 
nciglibcr's vincv'ard* tlien thou mayest 
cat of grapes tliy fill at thine own pleasure* 
but thou slialt not put any in thy vessel 
(Deut. 231^4), Enough to satisfy hunger 
and thirst but not wholesale looting was 
a sensible ruling. 

A certain amount of tithtd offering? of 
new wine brought to one of Uie holy places 
appointed by Jehovah might be dmnk on 
that occasion. If tlic viticulturist lived too 
far from such a sanctuary* he was In turn 
hb wine-offering titlic into money and 
spend it for new animals* wine* or food 
or whatever he desired* and cat it at home 
“before Jehovah thy Cod* and * * * rcioicc" 
with his household. Even the Old festa- 
ment God of Israel had place for joy in 
His le^ setup. In Sjnria today Christians 


Still qclebratc the Feast of the Lord, bring¬ 
ing their first gleaned grapes to the Mar- 
onite churches. 

Law forbade the Nazirite group of con¬ 
secrated Jews to "drink any |nice of grapes," 
or even to eat fresh grapes or dried ones. 
“All the days of his separation shall he cat 
nothing that is made of the grapevine* 
from the kernels cv'en tn the busk” {Num, 
6:4). I4ic Nasdrites were foremnnm 
of prohibitionists in Christian centuries. 

/Vruong the proverbs which King Lemuel 
learned from his mother is tins wise adag^ 
—one of the many biblical eKhortations 
to temperance: 

II is not for kings to drink whit; 

Nor lor princes to say, a itrong 

drink? 

This same great wisdom book admonishes. 

Wine is a tnockcr. stfong drink a brawler; 

And whosoCT-cj trreth tticreby ti not wat 

VINES AND WORSHJP 

lu the curious fable of the trees, uttered 
by Jotliani to the people of Shcchcm as he 
stood on the sununit of Mount Cermm iu 
Sumarla when Abiinclech was king, the 
trees said nivto the vine. Come thou, and 
reign over us. And the vine said unto 
them. Should I leave my ricnv wnne, which 
checretli God and man and go to wave 
over them?" 'Hiis curious mention of the 
due's ministry to Jehovah and to men 
sums up the rote of the vine in life in Bible 
lands. One of the most famous temples of 
Syria w^s the Temple of Bacchus at Baal¬ 
bek* where the grape-god vras worshiped 
with eultic rites* And far earlier liian the 
erection of this temple, the Cod of Israel 
was honored or “cheered" with the first 
j ields of the laden grapevines. Bacchus, or 
Dionysos, the Greek god of the vine* was 
wtirshipcd in elaborate festivals with goat 
songs and dancing. Such celebration led 
to tlie building of the earliest Greek thea¬ 
tre and establishment of Greek drama in 
the hillside ITicatrc of Dionysos at Athens 
(illus, 117), where w'C have seen the ancient 
dances le-cnacled below the Acropolis. 

The place of the vine in ancient social 
life in the Mediterranean lands which are 
tlic background for our Bible was usually 
on the side of bacchanalian ov^crindulgencc. 
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De\olf:C5 nf Irhe fruit of tlic vine some¬ 
times had the vine and mnpes carv^ed on 
their pagan tombs, as we have seen in th c 
Naples Sluseum. 

V/NES AS SYMBOLS 

Vines were a svinbol of prosperitv 
among ancient Ilcbrcws. Their prophet^ 
such as Habakkuk, foretold times of in- 
vasion when vines would not fruit, or 
olives tit rive, or flocks rest in tlieir folds, 
or herds stand peacefully in their stalls 
at night. 

Coins of the Maccabees, in the brief 
period of Jewish indepeudetree from Rome 
in the second eentur^- b.c,, carry vines 
symbolic of restored^ Hebrew political 
power. 

rtavins Jchscpbus, in his Antiouitjcs of 
the Jews, describes Tferod’s decorative 
use of a golden v ine, whose branches hung 
down from a great height at the Jerusalem 
Temple doors, under tlie crown-work of 
the ‘'interw'Ovcn pillars of the doors/' 
adorned with embroidered vefls. 

Early Christian art carried down into 
Brain tine times the popular motif of 
grape-bearing vines, denoting the union 
of Christ with his living disciples. 'Phe 
design conveyed to the pi 3 gan observer the 
idea of the Christian Eucharist, even as 
the palm stood for victorious living, the 
peacock for immortaiity, and the fish or 
rchthns for " Jesus Chb'&E, Son of Cod. 
Saviour.” nie authors of this boot have, 
in their collection of crosses from many 
lands, an elegant English stiver and to[W2 
cross adorned with gracefully winding 
grapevines whose clusters attest the quality 
of fnait-bearing Christian effort, 

EGYPTfAN VINTAGE, 2400 R.C. 

From grape seeds found In ancient 
Egyptian tombs we Icam titat early Nile 
^ 4 llcy' folk engaged in vitEculturc. The 
flnest recent account of how Egyptians 
managed tlicir grape harv^cst ^pcars on 
page 49 j of the Nationaf Geographic 
Magaxme, October. 1941, in a vivid pdnt- 
irtg bv 11 , M. Herget, based on research 
iti colIaboraHon with William C, If ayes, 
of the Depdibncnt of Egj'ptian Aft of 
the Metropolitan Museum of xAit, It shawls 


a royal scribe, Kh,i-ein-het, attired in long, 
cool, white linen garmevits and shin 

guards, connng out with his small dog and 
wnlking-stalf to watch the vine workers 
pluck rich purple clusters from a trellirv 
near his square, flat-roof white villa built 
along irrigption canals. The laborers in¬ 
clude a bearded Semite frenm Lebanon. 
Negroes frnm Africa, and fair-skinned 
farmers from the north Mediternmean 
Baskets of grapes are emptied into tlu 
wine press, wiiich rcscm:bles a sauarc l^x 
with walls of white cby. Juice flows into 
a Smaller box below, as men in loincloths 
continue tramplrng over tire slippery 
dusters, shouting and holding onto cord's 
which dangle from a httice over their 

heads. Immediately tlic juice is poured 

into huge, pointed pottery jars, which 
are corked and stamped with tlie name 
cif the scribe and the date of the vintage. 
Then the jars are carried in nets slung 
across a pale carried by two men. 

Miniatures of similar scenes have been 
rcvialcd in tombs of men such as the roval 
scribe of Amcnholcp III, of the Eight¬ 
een Ih Dynastv, 

Bnt barley beer, not wine, wras the popu¬ 
lar drink of ancient Egypt, Tlie royal 
breweiry' w'as imst in importance to the 
bakery^ and the granary, 

A glimpse of Egyptian vine culture ap 
pears in tire Genesis story' of the dream 
of Pharaoh's chief butler (40:9-1 ^). Joseph 
interpreted this vision of a vine with three 
branches, budding, blossoming, and put¬ 
ting forth^ ripe clusters. The allusion to 
the butler s pressing the ripe grapes into 
Pharaoh's cup should not be taken literal!v. 
Hie phrase refers to the total process of 
cultivating the vine up to the point of 
pouring the beverage. 

JTALl/SN VINES 

In Bible times and now\ the Italian 
peiiin.sub has held the Mediterranean 
record for gr^fw; production. The poet 
Viigih wridug ill the first century B,c,, 
just before the dine of Paul's travels in 
Italy, ^vTotc in his Georgfes that it was im¬ 
possible to be too particular in cultiv'ation 
of the vine. Hie clods, he said, ought to 
be opened three or four times a yenr. 

hen the autumn foliage has been shed. 
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said tlic larmCr-poct, llie liusbandmsn 
shduld tabe “Satnm’s crooked knife” and 
ruthlessly lop off unproductive Ndgs, prun¬ 
ing the vine into fit shape for the next 
jTcar's crop. 

Paul, traveling in Italy, saw much ex¬ 
cess. due to the plLTitiful vxinc crop. His 
obsers^tions b^n at the Market of Ap- 
tiius and the '"Tlvfee Taverns,” as he went 
frotn Putcoli harbor up the Appian Way 
to Rome. Most Erst'Cenlury Itahan inns 
were the Siime sordid kind that he had eu- 
countered all Ihrougli Asia Minor, Cretoe, 
P.ilestine, and Syria. His owtt attitude 
toward w'ine s^’as characterised by the 
sound common sense he displayed in all 
matters. Writing from his Roman prison 
to his young friend Tiniotbyt left in charge 
of Christian w'Ork at Ephesus, he urged 
liim to avoid "youthful lusts” in fas or of 
a career of “nghteonsncsSj, faitiij. love, 
peace.” Yet he advised him to avoid diink- 
iTJg water, usually contaminated in the 
squalid towns of vVia, and suggested the 
wisdom of using fruit fuice oi wine for his 
Stomach's sake. All who travel in the 
Middle East today know the wisdom of 
keeping aloof from the usual wrafet supply, 
ewen in Eg)-pt, w^here Nile water chemically 
treated is serv^ at table. Foreigners nsiially 
become ill during tlic first few days of 
their visit. Natives all around the Mediter¬ 
ranean recognize the medicinal value of 
green grapes for laxative and stomach 
tonics, 

THE GLORY OF CORINTHFA^^ 
GR.APES 

Tl^c niounlainousj, sunny peninsula of 
Greece has been from ancient times an 
ideal spot lor cultivation of vines of many 
varieties. The luscious summer crop is 
peddled by neat little donkeys with scales 
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and Greek newspapers, in readiness for 
sidewalk business in Athens. Large clusters 
attract the eje at Marathon, near the hifr 
forte battlefield which ran red with Greek 
and Persian blood in 490 fi.e. Probably 
most famous are tlic grapes of Corinth, 
which many a time refreshed Paul, Prisqa, 
and Aqiida as thej" toiled at tlicir tent- 
cloth looms in that isthmian city. We 
have risked cverv’thing in hot weather at 
Corinth* eating unwashed but mar¬ 
velously refreshing grapes offered us by 
Corinthian vinc-gfowers because they 
lov^d America- But most famous of the 
rarictics grown on tlic narrow isthmus 
among the mountains of central Greece 
arc the tiny black grapes vvhieh make tlic 
'/ante currants. Tlicsc in, times of normal 
commerce arc shipped around the world 
for Christmas puddings and fanev'^ cakes, 
Tliere arc no cumin Is an where like the 
ones from the citv^ to which Paul's two 
famous letters were addressed. 

We gain some idea of the extent of 
Greek gFape-growing in Bible times by 
the vnst ameiunt of pottery made for 
wine shipment to Black Sea ports and the 
whole L^^nt. Scarcely a dig excavated in 
Palestine, Syria, and Egv^pt is without wine 
pots from the mainhmdl or tlic rocky islets 
of the Aegem Sea. Olive oil and wine pro¬ 
duction spurred on to its marvelous cx- 
ccrtcncy the ceramics of the diligent Greek 
artist-craftsmen, ^^'e have already referred 
to the Rliodian srinc jars. A W'ine jar was 
called an “oinoehoe”^ when it was pitcher- 
shaped; a "crater” when it was wide 
mouthed and used to mix wine with 
water; and an "amphora” wdicn made with 
two handles and a mouth wide enough 
for a ladle to be inserted in this targe 
storage type of far. The "cytix" was a flat, 
stemmed visn lifted to tlie lips for a drink¬ 
ing cup. 


ADDITfOxV/VL R7BLE fr'dl of Use kind- Now the time was the 

REFE RENCES first-ripe grapes"' ( Num . 1 3 : ao) 

"Noah began to be a husbandman, and "Let us get tip early to the rin^ards- 
planted a vinev^rd” (Gen. 9:10) Let us see whether the tine hath budded 

And its blosom is open 

rSong of Sol. 7:ia^ 


"Be ye of good courage, and bring of the 
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“he [the king! wtH take . . . yoiir i-inc- 
yards" (I Sam. S:i4) 

'TTicy tread their winepresses, and suifer 
thiisC {Job 24:11) 

"For ten acres of vincj'aid shall lield one 
bath^' (Isa. 5:10) 

"When the blossom is over* and the flower 
bccomctb a ripening grape, he will cut oE 
the sprigs with pruning-hooks, and the 
spreading branches he will hike away 
and cut dowm" (Isa. iSij) 

“No treador shall tread out wiiic in the 
presses; I hast: made the lintago shout to 
cease" (Isa. i6;io} 

'YMicrcfore art thou red in thiue appareU 
and thy gaimenls like him that treadeth in 
the wine-vat” {Isa. 63:2) 

"They shall thoroughly glean the remnant 


of Israel as a vine; turn again thy hand a! 
a grape-gatherer into the baskets" (Jer. 
6:9) 

"They that dwell under his shadow shall 
return; they shall , , * blossom as tht 
vine: the scent thereof shall be as tlic 
wine of LebanDn” (Hos. 14:7) 

"[ found Israel like grapes in the mldcr 
ness" {Hos. 9:10) 

"The vats 5h,ill overgow with nci,v mine 
and oil" {Joel 2:24) 

I am as when they have g^ithercd the 
summer fruits, as the grape gleanings of 
the vintage: Urere is no cluster to cat" 
(Mic. j:i) 

"The fathers have eaten sour grapes, and 
the children's teeth are on ed£c” {Ekeek- 
13 :=) ^ 
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WATER SUPPLY 


\Vniosoc\'Cr shall give to drink unto one of these Hide ones a cup of cold 
water only, m tlic name of a disciple, verily I say unto you he shall in no wise 
lose Ins rev/ard- 

—Matt. 10142 
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INTRODUCTION 

jF.llOVAri AND ISRuVEL'S W^ATER 

SUPPLY 

The uiidior of Deuteronomy shows an 
Israel arvarc of Jehmali as lovdng j^ver 
of the rain upon which ihi^ crops of 3 . 
dcv'cloping sedentary people depend, Dur- 
ing their nomadic days, rain npon their 
tents or drought upon their paths was less 
vital than when they occupied fields and 
began to sow. The autlior or the fitth book 
of the Bible warns Israel not to turn aside 
after the "weather gcjds”; these wTte the 
Baalim oF springs and rivers, honored in 
Syria and Canaan even as Oreads, NvTnphs, 
^^e^cids, Naiads and other offspring of 
water)’ Neptune and Pontns, along with 
tiumderbolt-widding Zens, were worshiped 


later by Creekj and Romans. Canaan was 
not going to be like rainless Egypt, whose 
fertility came from dependable Nile iniiti' 
dations which deposited rich silt, and from 
a canal system wliosc network of channels 
and basins separated by ridges of mud 
could be controlled by the foot of a man 
breaking down those ridges or by the 
shadiif, or water pump, 

TTie record or Dent. 11 b the only 
picture v,c have of Hebrews pursuing agri- 
cnllurc in Egi'pt: 'Thou sowest thy seed, 
and wateredst it w’ilh thy fool, as a garden 
of herbs." But. the Deuteronomy record 
points out, the "land whitlicr ye go over 
to possess it is a bnd of hills and valley's, 
and drinketh water of the rain of heaven, 
a land which Jehovah thy Cod carclh for: 
the ej'es of Jehovah thy God arc always 
upon it, from the beginning of the year 
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L-Viia untQ rhe end of Hie 
12)^ Sea.som of minftill and stoiagc of th^t 
]2iinblf why llcbrciv5 were able to 

farm as well as tlicy did the rugged high' 
lands and few level plains of their in- 
lieritanco. 'Jbey early regarded Jehovah 
as one who directed vmiercaiarses as He 
did the hearts of men [Prav* ji :i). 

ITie Jewish farmerette from Poland 
shown in illustration on [Jie Plain of 
Esdraelon is engaging in small-scale irnga- 
tioUf Such as the author of Dcuteronnniy 
means when he speaks of the ''foot- 
wntcred^* Itcrb garden. 

The first book of the Bible gi^'cs ns an 
accurate picture of an eastern pleasure 
garden^ properly irrigated: ^'God pLiited a 
garden eash^-ardH in Eden. . . . And a 
rivet went out of Eden to water llic garden; 
and from thence it parted* and became 
four hcads*"^ 'iTicse rivers w'crc tljc Pishon* 
the GUioii, the Ifiddekd (TimsJ* and tlic 
Euphrates. \Mi,ates-cr tlic historical or 
theological deficiencies of Genesis may be, 
the book gives a true picture of the fertil¬ 
ity' of Hie fruit-tree-producing land "bC' 
tween the rivers.'* 'fbat region throngliout 
millenniums exerted a profound infEuence 
upon die lives of the people to whom we 
arc indebted for the record of our Chris¬ 
tian faith. Tlie Babylonian Deluge story 
exists today on clay cuncifonu tablets. 

Cardens of fountain-refresired fruit and 
Bow'crs have been fur 4,000 vears the 
dream of every man iti Bible lands. Tlic 
last chapter of the Bible features "a river 
of water of life, briglit as cry stal proceed¬ 
ing out of the throne of Cud and of the 
Lamb. , . . And on tins side of the river 
and on that was tlie tree rif life, bearing 
twelve manner of fruits/' A Mesopotamian 
garden begins and ends the record of 
Clod's biblical message to man. Tlie river 
of baptism into His Kingdom flows 
through the midst of the Gospels, 

Nearly every' tclk or mound, of Pales¬ 
tine stands beside a well. 

Most of the city sites in the Bible w'crc 
selected bcc^msc of their proximity to 
water. Tlie spring at Jericho, noiv known 
as **Eli5ha*s I'uuntain," was so valuable 
that before Hebrew times a fort was built 
to protect it. Ruins of what appears to be 
,\niorilc construction of huge polygonal 
stone blocks used in the Bronie Age have 


been discovered here. The several rcchin- 
gtiLir cha.mbcrs of this fortification have 
walls ^ or 6 ft. thick. Some of the ancient 
tanks which !iuj>p]icd water to Jericho may 
$till be seen near the town. One measure 
six acres. Its conduits contributed largely 
to tlie fruited oasis. Ai had a less favorable 
water pimlsjon. But Bcth-el with its rich 
and long biblical history has copious 
springs even to this day. No wonder 
ancient people said, *AVlicre there is a 
spring, there let us build an altar.” Jesus, 
in phrasing his con versa Hon with the 
woman of Samaria at Sychar w'cll curb, 
made use of her oivn knowdedge of tlie 
reciousiiess of pure water; thence he led 
er to the “well of svatcr springing up 
unto eternal life” fjobu 4:14). No w'onder 
she implored, ”Sir* give tnc this w'ater, 
tliat I thirst not, neither come all the 
Way hitlier to draw'.” 

\\'ater was an ImpoTtant part of all 
hospitality in Bible lands. Abram, tenting 
under the oaks of Mamre near Hebron, 
offered his three angelic visitors* first of alL 
a little water to refresh their weary' feet. 
Tliis custom continued into Nc^v Testa¬ 
ment hmes, when Jesus at the last supper 
took basin and towel and washed the 
disci (lies' feet as a syrnbol of his role as 
Servaltt-^fastc^. 

Jeremiah describes effectively what hap¬ 
pens in Bible bnds w'hen water supply 
fails: “'nieir nobles send their little ones 
to the waters; tliey' come to the cisterns* 
and find no water* they return w'lth their 
s'csscls empU' , . . the ground * * * is 
cracked* tor that no rain hath been in the 
land, the plowmen are put to sbamc * * , 
wild asses stand on kirc hciEhts, thev p^nt 
for air” (Jer* 14:3-6). 

THE water SUPPLY OF 
WA.NDERER5 

v\^ir.DERxrcss wells 

The crowd of fiimilies and flocks led by 
Moses from Egypt to Hie brink of the 
Promisid Land became acutely vvatcr- 
ennscious, \\‘'hcn the bitter waters of 
iMarah along the Ked Sea Failed to quench 
desert thirst* famling bodies had to wait 
until tliey' came presently to the oasis of 
Elim, perhaps a short distance south of 
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Manh. At PUnj ‘“were tvvels'e springs 
ivjtcr and threescore and ten palin-trees: 
and ihcj' encamped there by the craters'' 
[l£x. 151=7). Time and again in Lgyi^t 
:i!id along die coast of North Africa we 
have seen just such groups of nomadi 
liixurLating in palm-tree oases beside abun¬ 
dant wdU. General /'dienby* advancing to 
’Canaan” from Egy-pt in igiyt solved 
the water supply of his army by laving 
pipe lines whieli carried waltf alongside 
Elis troops* 

Moses bad learned ^ometliang of desert 
wells while hiding as a fugitive and lend* 
mg flocks of Jethro in Midian. Ik- had gal¬ 
lantly helped danglitcrs of the priest of 
Midian, when the |irls came to w-atcr 
their flocks at one of tliese wells—an ac¬ 
quaintance which provided Moses with his 
wife Zipporah (Ex. His familiar¬ 

ity with \v3yi of underground waten\-ays 
may hive I tad something to do witli the 
lesLilts he secured by smiting rocks at 
Rephidim {Ex* 17) and at Mcribali 
iNum. zo). M'hen casual springs failed 
to appear^ as Major Jarv^is in Yesterday 
and /’oday in SirJrh suggests, Moses struck 
off the weathered facing and made it pos^ 
hblc for water to flow through the porous 
limestone. Jarvis himself saw- such phe- 
rujmciia when he was Governor of Sinai. 

The bitter w'ators of Marah's wells, 
w hieh they could not drink, were proMbly 
saline from proximity to the Gulf of Suez. 
Hut the sw-ect w-aters of the tw'clve springs 
at Elim, in a delightful oasis sliadcd and 
fed hy seventy palms just south of Marah, 
were a satisfaction never erased from the 
ricial memO'r)- of tsrad. 

Because there was no free water avail- 
Libk^ Moses offered to buy a supply for his 
wanderers in the border-towii of Kadesli:, 
controlled by the King of I'*dom. Promk’ 
ing not t(j dally inside tliis ruler’s borders, 
Moses said, ”\\^e will go up by the higji- 
wiv; and if we drink of thy water, I and 
my cattle^ then will I give the price there¬ 
of/' But Edom refused (Num. zo)* and 
the nomads selected another route. 

'[’hen* after the Israelites had left Ka- 
desh and were passing through the hordes 
of Esau in Seir or Edom, Moses was ready 
to “buy w-alcr of them for monev''* (Deut. 
::6), .^gain, to Sihon* Ttansjordau king 
i)f Heij]il>on, Moses said* ’"give me water 
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for monen\ that i mav drink" (Deut. 
2:28). 

It was out of a sen^ of dependence 
upon desert wells that the journeying 
Hebrews burst forth into singing songs of 
rejoicing when they came upon fresh wtIIs* 
Fur a Song of the Well, see page qzb* 

VH'.VTERS OF TRAXSjORDAN 

Nels{m Glueck* exploring lor tlic Amer¬ 
ican Schools of Oriental Research of which 
he is the Director in Icmsulern, has inado 
Lis avMrc of water conditions in Frans- 
furdan where Israel wandered and achiLwed 
its first conquests after the Exodus from 
Egypt, ^^hat this eminent American 
seholar has surveyed gives Ee-sh authorita- 
tivencss to such statements as Deuteron¬ 
omy's* “Jehovah tliy God bringeth thee 
into a go^ laud, a bnd of brooks of water, 
of fountains and springs, flowing fordi in 
valleys and hills . . , wherein thou shalt 
eat bread without scarceness" [Dent. 
8:7-9}. good 'Fransjordati spring today 
will irrigate 6,000 dunams uf hind and 
bring svlieat 8 iti, high by l'ebmary\ says 
Glueck, Eastern Palestine, cnconiaged by 
government gnnts, furnishes diousands 
of tons of w'httit per year to the Lind 
west of the Jordan and could do more with 
rcsurrcctc-d systems of iTrigfition from 
ancient times and introduction of new 
ones. Genesis, nrilten later than sve have 
formerly thought, E accurate when it says* 
‘"‘Lot lifted up his ey^-s, and beheld all the 
Plain of the Iordan, that it was w'dl 
svatered ev-crywJicre . , , like the garden 
of Jehmah* like the land of Egypt.” 

perhaps the location of Fella* one of tlic 
ten Greek cities east of Jordan* was dc- 
temiiucd by copious springs bursting from 
highlands above the green valley of the 
Jordan southeast of Betli-shan. Glueck 
fmmd its 100 iohabitants a sorr^- survival 
of the once haughty center of culture look¬ 
ing across into the fertile Valkw of Jee¬ 
red* with its own rich plain below it* 
Mativ of the hearers of Jesus came from 
Pella" and sister cities cast of the Jordan* as 
Aiatthew narrates {4:z5)- jesns Irimsclf 
may have halted at the springs of PelLi, 
when he was making a wide preaching tour 
all the way from Tyre and Sidon on the 
Mcditerraiiean* across tlic Sea of Galilee 
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and "through the midst of borders of 
Dccapolis" (Mark 7:31). This north por¬ 
tion of the east slope of tlic Jordan Valley, 
s^nth its abundant water, could again use 
the Jordan for irrigation of the section 
surrounding Pella—the most likely soil cast 
or west of Jordan for future productiveness 
now. as it was in the times of Icsus. 

As Clucck points out in Fhe Other 
Side of the Jotdin, the location of sites 
for mining copper and iron in highbnds of 
Transjordan auring the Hebrew monarchy 
and for centuries later was determined by 
water supply as well as by presence of ore. 
NV^adics, or little gorges, with dowairush- 
ing torrents at certain seasons, and rock- 
cut wells were essential for workers in all 
tlic mining settlements, as at Feinan, 
where the excellent water supply played 
a part in the brg^scalc smelting activity 
of this copper-mining center of Umm el- 
Amad. Solomon’s factory town and sea¬ 
port at Ezion-geber had trouble getting 
w-atcr which was not saline. Wells near 
the Red Sea were as unpalatable as those 
too near the Mediterranean. Some andent 
copper mines were worked only in the 
winter and early spring rainy seasons, for 
the large staff of workers, slave and free, 
demanded a reasonable supply of potable 
water. In Sinai, expeditions to mine the 
cos’ctcd turquoise stones were sent out 
each spring when water was available. 
Clucck found a record of forts'-thrcc 
peasants assigned to coo donkcj-s; this 
staff kept a substantial amount of food 
and water flowing to the Sinai miners. 
Water was carried in skins or pottery jars. 
Women of remote Palestinian \illag« still 
car^ water in goatskin bags uphill from 
springs as they w'cre doing 3,500 years ago. 

.^t Qasr Hallabat, northeast of Mafraq, 
just south of tlic Syrian border, and cast 
of Gilead in Transjordan, which as a 
headquarters point during the construction 
of the modem Iraq Petroleum Line, a 
huge empty reservoir and several dstems 
have turned up. Such equipment expbins 
how a sedentary* popubtion lived in this 
arid section. Farther south at Zira. Clucck 
found a brge reservoir (possibly Roman) 
which becomes full during the rainy sea¬ 
son and supplies today, through the re¬ 
construction work of the Transjordan gov¬ 
ernment, a police station, a village, shep¬ 


herds, and passers-by. Such cleaning out of 
old cisterns would vastly improve life in 
rich Transjordan. 

Clucck considers one of the most un¬ 
usual tilings he observed an underground 
reservoir more than 900 ft. long, 30 ft. 
high, and 12 ft. wide, fed by hfll springs 
and miming out through an underground 
canal which in Roman times carried fresh 
water to another reservoir in the vilbgc. 
This whole abandoned system could again 
be turned to service, as could the wonder¬ 
ful spring of 'Ain Abdeh, where three 
copious gushings leap into a cave and 
form a natural reservoir. Clucck found one 
man of Transjordan pbying a minbturc 
Solomonic role: he usixl an excellent 
spring out of a steep valley in a clean 
cave to water his extensive fmit gardens. 
The cave spring mns into a little reservoir 
and then into irrigation ditches to nurture 
pomegranate orchards. 

We cannot dismiss even this brief con¬ 
sideration of the water supply of eastern 
Palestine without referring to the resource¬ 
fulness of the people of the famous rock- 
cut rose city* of Petra. Here Nabataeans 
flourished just before and just after the 
beginning of the Christian era, and here 
Romans seized its strategic hold on ancient 
caravan routes for their astute commcrcbl 
projects. As Margaret Murray points out 
in her Petra, the Nabataeans mund that 
the springs of Petra valley were inadequate 
to refresh their brge popubtion. Springs 
were constant but not generous enough. 
To conserve the '.Vin Musa springs, they 
not only brouglit water inside the v-allcy 
by' conduits conducting it to cisterns for 
storage, but prevented cabmitv from heavy 
rains by digging a tunnel through theiV 
weird gorge to feid awav the surplus rain 
into cisterns. Their whole engineering for 
the water project reveals the work of a 
genius, w'itii knowledge of rock-cutting 
and of managing abnormal water condi¬ 
tions. Clucck describes (The Other Side of 
the Jordan, p. 168) how Nabataeans of 
thc^ rock-cut v'ilbgc of Seb used most of 
their hill for catchment and storage- 
cistern basins; they also dug dow’n through 
a solid limestone conc-shapicd "outcrop” 
at tlic top of their stone hill to make a 
natural shaft for storing water—certainly 
a most original idea. 


WATER SUPPLY 


STilEAWS AS NATURAL SOURCES 

PALESTINE S RIVTIRS 

The downrushuig, twisting Jerdan^ 
KinniDg tlie boiindiy betw'cn Palestine 
and Transjordau, runs a weird course from 
its SDUfccs north of tlic Lake of Huleh 
into the Dead Sea. It is useful for water- 
kw'd spaces in certain of its reaches, 
is at wide Jericho Plain, but it is neit 
valuable for navigation. Dropping down 
the lowest ditch in tljc W'orld^ the Jordan 
receives such tributaries as the powcTful 
Varinuk, the A/nn* tlic Jsbbok, and others 
from highbtids of eastern Palestine, Asso¬ 
ciated with throe great scenes in Old and 
New 'f’estament history—tlie crossing, of 
Israel into Canaan, tlic ascension of Elijah, 
and the baptism of Jesus, the Jordan eivts 
pcrsonalit)^ to tlic whole of this drv httle 
land. It is the fluid backbone of Falestiuc- 

For the two best recent accounts of the 
Jordan, which plays such a conspicuous 
role in tlic spiritu^ life and the physical 
topography of Palestine, consult Down the 
(he Jordan in a Canoe, by the Re\\ R. ], E, 
Boggis; and for anotlicr angle of tliis 
same canoe trip read ^‘Canoeing Down the 
Jordan,'' by John D. Whiling, in the 
National Geo^rAphic ^^^ga2f^e, December, 
1^40. See, also. Ornithology, page 
And for more detail about me Jordan, see 
Geography, page 12 5f, 

The River Kuhon, which figured 
prominently for its flood contribution in 
the battle of Deborah and Sisera, waters 
the rich Plain of Esdraelon in an inade¬ 
quate manner, drying up almost entirely in 
summer vxath scarcely any contribution to 
the Mediterranean at tbe Ray of Acre. 
The Nahr Jalud waters the equally fertile 
Valley of Jczrcel and makes its way down 
into the Jordan below Beth'shan. 

I RANSJORDAN S S^I REAMS 

Compared W'ith the arid bighlands of 
Judaea, Transfordan is an excellently 
watered area. ll is supplied not only by 
the Jordan itself but bv sdcral perennial 
tributaries. The powerful Vannuk yields 
powder for the Palestine Electric Corpora¬ 
tion, whose artificial lake and headrace 
canal at Jisr el-Majami in Transjordan hdp 
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to light Palestine and to him its wheels 
of cnerg)'* Extremely important is the lock 
controlling tlic flow of water from the 
Sea of Galilee into the Jordan, as part of 
this Silas Rutenberg project. ITiq River 
Jabbok, which fomi^ the Old Testament 
frontier between Amon and Gilead, and 
which was the scene of the Jacob and 
Esau meeting (Gen. ^2) loday beautifies 
the nigged landscape with its deep, stony 
gorge OT the grej^-blue Wadi Zerka fillus. 
1291, A little branch of the jabbek, the 
Chn'SOJTOas, helps explain the location 
of me great Dccapolis cit>' of jerash. 

Numerous wtidics, such as the oleander- 
lined NinirJir, retain even in summer, suE- 
cient water to refresh flocks of sheep, as wc 
have seen on our way down from Amman 
to tlie Jordan at Allenby Bridge. Tlie Wadi 
Zerqa Afah'n near Afadebi blesses its 
environs with warm sulphur springs and 
tropical vegetation. Streams flowing from 
Samaria and Judaea into the Jordan from 
the west arc not coinpatable with those of 
Transjordan, Even the faint summer 
trickle and waterfall of Wadi chJCcIf, sns- 
tainlng palms and gardens of the roek- 
pcrchcd Convent of Elijah in the midst of 
the wilderness, is meager compared with 
eastern Palestine's wadies in Gilead and 
Ammon, 

The Old Testament reflects the w'ell- 
walcrcd condition of this country' tlitough 
which the llcbrcivs came from Egj'pt cn 
route to Canaan. Tlie springs of Mount 
Pisgah are mcniioticd in Dent, 5317, on 
die slofje above the north end of the 
Dead Sea. The Amon River, flowing itito 
the Dead Sea from Mnab, was success¬ 
fully crossed during Israel's conquest of 
1 Icshbon and cities as far north as Gilead; 
"tlicrc was not a city' too high for us," 
runs the Deuteronomic record of conquest. 
Tlie rivers Jabbok and Jordan, as well as 
the Dead Sea, the springs of Phgah, 
and the trenches of the 'Arahah, w'crc 
boundarie.s marking the possessions of the 
tribes of Manasstdi, Reuben, Gad. and 
Maelnr, son of Mana$sch. 

RIATIRS OF SYRIA 

Rivers play a large part in the fcrtnity 
of Syria, a productive land which sneers at 
its lowly neigh bofr Pales tine. The deep 
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gorge of the Qadfsfia carries water from the 
Ingli Lebanons to enter the McditeTraticsin 
among the gardens of Tripolh a port first 
built by Phoenicians. Its steep hanhs are 
meticulously terraced by Lebanese Cliris- 
tian farmers, ivhose wives we have seen pa¬ 
tiently cutting wisps of summer grain 
with hand sickles (illus, 5). 'Phe down- 
rush ing valley of the River BjratJa (the 
ancients^ Abana) refreshes ns today with 
its Inmirions grcencry\ in contrast to tlie 
parched desert (illns. 2^2), It runs on to 
water the famous gardens of Damascus, 
making them a fruited oasis on the edge 
of the Sjaiiin Desert. The Barada in 
several channels runs hither and yon 
through the citv^ founded before tire time 
of Abrnhamj, who saw her eanals remind* 
ing him of Sumerian irrigation in his old 
home at Mesopotamian Ur. 

S)Tian waters, too. claim the source of 
the Jordan, uuder the slopes of Mount 
Hermon in die Spring of Banias. It bursts 
with energy from a cave in a cliff of red 
limestone near the town of Caesarea 
Philippi, where Jesus drew from Peter his 
great confession, "Tliou art the Christ, 
son of the living God." (For Banias, see 
Geography, p. 216. ) The Banias has what 
George Adam Smidi calls the "nTOSt im¬ 
pressive origin"' of the lour streams which 
contest the honor of being the source of 
the Jordan; all four blend hamioniously to 
form tiuit sicrcd and weird stream north 
of the M'atcrs of Mcrom, Lake Hulch. 

The great Syrian River Leoutes (Litani) 
winds out of the Beka'a Plain between 
the Letxinons and the Anti-Lebunons and 
enters the Mediterranean between 'lyre 
and Zarquhnth, w'hcre Jesus nunistcred 
once to the daughter of a Syro-Phocnician 
or Canaan ite woituiiu Tlic Qroulcs River, 
rising cast of the Syrian city of Homs, 
flows through tlie green valley bthvcen 
Altp^jo ond Lattaqieh to enter the sea 
beyond Antioch. Fed by 1 Lebanese streams, 
it allowed itself to be cEcicutly used by 
the Roman administration of CoelevSyria 
to produce great crops of grain and fmit 
for a dense population. It aho watered the 
notorious pleasure £^rdcns which flourished 
near .Antioch in Bible times. 

At Hama on the Otonlcs today there 
still operate four old water wheels, one of 
which is said to be the oldest in tlie world. 


it is 70 ft. in diameter, made of wood on 
a wooden axle* It creaks night and day in 
rhythm with tlic emptying of its water 
buckets into the arched aqueduct which 
irrigates the thirsty fields of this section, 
120 miles north of Damascus, on the main 
highway linking that capital wath Homs 
and Aleppo. "Hama the Great." as Amos 
Called it, is picturesque among its gardens 
and keeps itself busy weaving the most 
noted garment of the Middle East throuj^i 
the centuries, the seamless mantle, or 
ahayefi. W'c can tmdcrsland w‘hy such a 
wcli-isatcred cenEer on plains should have 
a reputation for breeding fine horses. Is 
there smy connection betw'ceu Solomon's 
building a city' at Hamath (Hama) and his 
interest in large-scale horse breeding for 
his chariot cities? Tlie record of 11 Chron* 
8; 1-6 offers interesting speculation in this 
matter. Of the numerous Bible references 
to Hama, this is one of the most engagjug, 
llie story- is con tinned in H Kings 14; 28: 
"Now- the rest of the acts of Jeroboam, and 
all that he did and his might, boiv he 
warred, and how" he recovered Damascus, 
the Hamath, which had belonged to 
Judah, for Israel . . ." 

Tim ri\t;r of ec\tt" a\d "THk: 

RDTR" 

Strangely enough, w-hat ancients called 
"the River of Egv-pt" was not the mighty 
Nile, to which the land owes its life but 
a tiny stream near the border of present 
Palestine and Egyqit, the Vl'atJj cl-Arisfa. 
In our several crossings of its inconspic¬ 
uous trickle on the WTiy down from 
Jerusalem to El Kantara, we have tliought 
of the many occasions in Israel's history 
when this "brook of Egypt," with its 
"goings out" at the sea, scn wl as boundary, 
from the days of the conquest of Canaan 
[Num. 34^5) to the Cidling of Solomon's 
assembly (1 Kings ^Vhen people 

in Bible times referred tO' the jV/Je, they- 
called it simply "the River": the motlicr of 
.Moses laid the child in a papyrus boatlct 
"by the river's brink" (Ev* 2:^; and, on 
the eve of tlic Hebrews' Eici^us from 
liigypt, at the smiling of the waters by 
.Moses' rod, "the waters that were m the 
liver were turned to blood* And the fish 
tlrat were in the river died" (Ex. 7:20^ 
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= i). At that crbis, ^"all the Egyptians 
digged round about tlic ri\iCT for w'ater to 
drinli" 7:=4)- 

’Ihc ^.ooo-mik ivatcrtvay was christened 
by Creeks and Romans the "'Niks,'* a 
name suni^ing today among Arabs who 
know it as "Ert-Nil/^ For the part played 
in agriculture by this natural water supply, 
vec IrriptioHj page 4- 

Unlikc the miprnctica] Jordan* the Nile 
is na^'^gablc at high water from the Medi¬ 
terranean inland for 2,900 miles and for 
4,000 nrilcs by small haral eraft. For some 
ijf its boats today, see illustration 207. The 
Nile with its life-bringing inundations has 
created rich history^ for laillenniiims. In 
fact* Egvpt is the ^'gift of the Nile,”—a 
phrase first used by Hccatacus and quoted 
by HcKxiotus. \Vilh its Rvo branches 
flowing out from lakes of equatorial Africa 
and snow-erowued mountains of Abyssinia, 
the Nile has ahrays fed Egv'ptian life. 

■'nth GREAT RlATilt" 

Tlie Tigris-Huphrales vi-as equally crea- 
ti\'e iu the life of the people who de¬ 
veloped great culture along the banks of 
this twin sj'stcm at a date incredibly early 
in eomparison with that of other countries. 
Bible writers time and again referred to 
“the great river, the river Euphrates” 
j )osln There arc many more ref¬ 

erences to the Euphrates tlian to the Nile 
in Scripture, because of tlic residence of 
exiled Jews at Babylon on this ^waterway. 
The Chebar River was another Babylonian 
stream mentioned in Scripture; Ezekiel 
Wrote of sitting by this channel [the Nshr 
Kabari, flowing k^utheast from tlie Eu¬ 
phrates at Babylon) in tlie fifth year of 
Jehuiakin's captivit)' [Ezek. 

The Tigris, called “the Rapid*" and* in 
Gen. 2:14* "Hiddekel/* begins its 1,146- 
mile course in the mountains of AssjTia 
and rushes with cumulative force to its 
junction with tlie Euphrates* Too swift to 
be serviceable for irrigation in many miles 
of its descent* it has always been navigable 
from Diarbekr south-The EupJnrafcs* called 
in the Bible “the Great Riv'er*” is the 
western of the twin walerW'ays. For many 
of its 1*760 miles it is not suited to shipping 
because of cataracts iu the north and sand 
banks in its southern reaches* as indicated 
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by Morris Jastrow, Jr., in The Q'viJizatJon 
of Babvlonia and AssrTia* However* the 
Euphrates* with its oft-sliiggisb flow, and 
its majestic cilm pcnnitling crossings by 
rafts and small wicker basket-boats daubed 
with bitumen inside and out, incited set¬ 
tled occupation on the rich bwflands of 
Babylonia wliicli knt themselves admirably 
to irrigation. Mere cereals seem first to have 
been cuUi^'atcd and to have spread to bless 
surrounding mitions. 'Jlie richness of Baby¬ 
lonian soil* due to overflow of rivers in the 
long rainy season from November through 
March or April* led to an early, qiiiek* and 
rid I culture built in imid which literally 
and figufsitis^cly melted too soon aivay. In 
contrast, the stone-built structures of Eg5T>- 
tian chilizatiun, unwatered by rains but 
fed by the Nile* endured long. 

The opening chapters of Genesis pvc 
a characteristic picture of lA'hat happens in 
a season of extremely heavy rain in the 
Tigris-Euphralcs Valley. On that occasion, 
it seemed as if the whole world w'cre tlcl- 
uged and as if nothing but the hand of 
the Creator could again separate water 
from land. After the waters receded, how- 
cv'CT* and the sun shone agaJn in this hot 
climate* came the planting of gardens. 
“God made a wind to pass over the earth, 
and the vwaters assuaged; tlic fountains also 
of the deep and tlic windows of hcasTn 
were stopped * . , and tlic w^aters re¬ 
turned from off the earth continually." 
Promptly Noali* prototj'pe of Babydonian 
farmer* “began to be a husbandman and 
planted a vineyard*’ (Gen. 9:20)* Could 
the mountains in the story' be the peaks of 
Mount Ararat in Armenia? 

It seems but a step from the Genesis 
picture of receding Babylonian flood waters 
to the sprouting of Sumerian agricultural 
life and dh' dwelling at Babel. Freeh* 
.\ccad* and Calncli, in the land of Slunar 
(Gen. 10:10). Archaeology supplies some 
historic backgeoLind for Gen. 10. 

SPRINGS AND FOU^^TAINS 
IN PALEST! Ni: 

■'All my fountains arc in thee*” w'ritcs 
the Psalmist (87:7)- Gushing fountains 
spring up all aver Palestine and Lebanon. 
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Many of them blend to foim the sources 
of principal rivers. Tlic;;,' illustrate God's 
promise to Isnel, recorded in Deut. 8;7, 
tliat He would bring them into a land not 
only of water'brooks but of fountains and 
springs flowing in vallevs and hills. 

It is intcicsting that several of the cities 
occupied by thirsty Israel after wanderings 
In barren w'ildertJKS areas had the word, 
en or 'ain, meaning "'spring." attached to 
tlieir name. The wTiter of tlie Book of 
Joshua is quite wateT-consdous. Describ¬ 
ing the portion assigned to the tribe of 
Judah p he mentions borders at the Jordan 
and at En-shemesh (meaning "spring of 
the 5un"J. and at En-rogcl [meaning 
spring of the conriyard'’). Kn^ganniiu 
(possibly modem Jenin) is mentioned in 
Josli. 15:34. It means "garden spring.'^ 
The En-gedi, Lsted in Josh. 15:6^ as as¬ 
signed to Judah, means "spring of the 
kid.” Ttie En-mishpat of Ccu. 14:7 sug¬ 
gested as Kadesh means "spring of deci¬ 
sion." 

One of the moat interesting springs In 
Palestine is the one at Jericho, whicli we 
have already mentioned. It comes from 
tile base of Judaean W^ldemcis mountains 
behind the lowm, first important city 00n- 
ucred by Israel after the Jordan crossing, 
'oday it contributes to Elislia's Fountain. 
3 pool seen aeross the road from the ex- 
cav-ated mound of Jcridiq* It appears at 
low level in summer but never completely 
dries up. It waters the oasis of banana, fig, 
and date palm hccs seen In illustration 123 
and helps Jericho to have what George 
Adam Smitli called "one contintia) sum¬ 
mer.” Josephus identified this pool as the 
one ■‘healed" by the prophet Elisha when 
"men of the cily said uuto [him]. Behold, 
W'C pray thee, the situation of this city is 
pleasant, as my lord sceth; but the svater is 
bad. and tJie laud misearrieth. And he said. 
Bring me a new- emsc and put salt therein 
. , . And he cast it into the spring of 
waters. . . , So the waters were healed 
unto this day” (II Kings 3:ig-;2). Our 
oasis picture gives evidence of its denhurcs 
of scn icc. 

Another notable set of Falesriiilan 
springs was given to Achsah, daughter of 
Caleb, w^hen sire married Othnicl and 
asked of her father a wedding gift includ¬ 
ing not Only a field in sou them Judaea but 


also "tire upper and the nether springs" 
(Josh. 15.19). Achsah was a wise bride, 
choosing land and water as hvo most 
precious dowries. 

Hot springs in the wilderness were dis¬ 
covered by An.ih, a Horite (Gen, 36:24). 

One of the Strangest springs we have 
ever seen in Bible lands rises from the 
heart of a giant cedar at Eshcrreli in tlic 
Lebanons, at a point where several water¬ 
falls leap down into the gorge of the 
Qadisha Val]c)% How It "worb" W'C do 
not know. But it seems an uncanny ful- 
fiJlmcrrt of Ps. 104:16: 

Tlic trees of Jdiov^h are filled vrith 
moistute, 

nu: cedars of Lebanon which he lutli 
pbiitcd. 

The melting snom. of tlic higher Lebanons 
probably feed a subterranean channel 
which bubbles up Inside a hollow^ trunk. 

Especially famous are the fountains 
feeding the Dog River, or Nahr el-Kdh, 
in its strategic mountain pass; the Riser 
of Beirut; and the Litani River rising near 
Baalbek. To the spring? at Ras-tl-’Ain near 
Tyre we refer on page 424. And from the 
springs of the Aufa Ris-ef the modem 
sinter supply of Jerusalem is drawn. Near 
Caesarea on Uic sea arc the Zerka foun¬ 
tains. The reluctant River Kishon is gen¬ 
erously fed at times by springs near Jenin 
atid Lejjun. Tlie Ilept.ijKgon or beven 
^rings near the great fishing grounds of 
Tabgha on Galilee are notable. From them 
a water tower probably pninped the supply 
for Roman baths w’hich w^cre near here in 
Jesus^ time. The BasJIea of die Multiply¬ 
ing. to wdiicli we refer on page 320, nas 
among its floor mosaics from the fourth or 
fifth century' a.d, a conical structure which 
seems a water tower, with Greek letters 
indicating heights after the manner of a 
Nilometer (see page 5). 

Th«c wcllings-np of water from the 
subsoil arc eliaracteristie of Palestine with 
its limcstcmc ribs. Psalmists wtchc aware of 
them lic hen they' wiotc that Jehovah opens 
cocks and waters rush out into dry' puices 
like a river; or, again, that Jehovah sends 
Springs into diy' v'allcys, so that they run 
among mountains, furnishing drink for 
beasts of the field, for w'ild asses, for birds 
that sing among the trees. Jehovah watered 
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rnpuntains from his chambers and caused 
grass to groiv for cattle* herbs for men* 
‘itjcs for joy, and oil for fatness- 

Cave springs, whether natural or dug 
out thioiigh 3 ic centuries* tended to be¬ 
come sacred sites* In eerj' solcmnits'' they 
oave forth an element essential to life, 
f^agan and Christian sects revered many a 
gushing spring* as the one at Banias. At 
Corinth on the Greek istlimus farnihar to 
Paul, springs of great fame iSiSiicd from 
caves and the itiounUiin side above the 
city^ (see p. ^35), 

PUBLIC FOUNTAINS 

I]histration 133 gives an accurate idea of 
hciv the average village in Bihle lands to* 
day dc|)cnds upon the public foutdain or 
well for its daily water. Many families live 
at great disbnees and suffer hardship* 
especially sse^^cie on the women and girls* 
who "^tote” water jars on their heads. Xlen 
sometimes cany' water* bnt tJiis lowly task 
is ordinarily left to the women. In times 
of drought, whole villages become tempo- 
rarily nomadic and move on to the nearest 
aiailable w’ater source. One summer* just 
before the completion of jerusalem^s new 
water supply* w'c looked from our windows 
and saw a whole clan encamped with their 
animals under a group of olive trees along 
the main highway from Nablus wiiicn 
leads straight to the heart of Jemsalcm at 
I^mascuB Gale, Similar moiips were en¬ 
camped among the Moslem tombs just 
Outside the cost vnill of jenisalcm. Such 
victims of water shortage menace the 
health of the capital. Public fountains in 
streets arc still the only water supply of 
litany towns in Asia Minor and Greece. 

John Garstang, in The Heritage of 
Sofonmn, cites a large-scale example of 
nomadic thrust from northeni Arabia and 
the llcjaz into SjTia* Transjordan, and the 
Beersheba section of Palestine, ILrins had 
for several yeirs been less than their cus¬ 
tomary fall. The herbage, which should 
have lasted into simiincr* had already been 
consumed* and ground usually fertile br> 
came 3 desert of hsigs and dried'up 
springs. As a result, a vast throng of thirst^^ 
hungry humanity began to trek north, 
threatening the organized life of Ssnia, 
ITie movement, says Car slang, vva.s of his- 
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lorie interest, iui it enables us to see how 
Semitic nomads made their w^v into Pal¬ 
estine at the beginning of tribal thrusts 
recorded in the Bible, 


CISTERNS, AQUEDUCTS, 
RESERVOIRS 

Resersotrs for storing water* called ^"ci's- 
tcriTS*" lia\e been used in Palcsbuc for 
more than 4,000 years. Cave dwellers, in 
fact* W'cre using cisterns long before that. 
To be able to drink water from the family 
cisterns was a proverbial desire of every 
jew, and one of tlic tempting promises 
offered by King Sennacherib or A^ss'iia as 
a condition of mail.laining peace with him 
(11 Kings 18:31 and Isa. 56;i6). A con¬ 
sistent gift was this* offered by the Assyriiin 
king who at home had bailt the first aque¬ 
duct in the ancient East, so far as we now 
know', to w'ater his own gardens at Nine¬ 
veh. Ecclesiastes also refers to "the wheel 
broket] at the datern'^ (ie:6); tve thus 
infer lliat pumps drew up the water by a. 
manipulated wlieel. This same book makes 
die following comment on water sy-stems 
in Bible lands: 'M made me gardens and 
parks . . . and t planted trees in them 
of all kinds of fruit. I made me pools of 
water to w'ater therefrom the forest where 
trees were reared” (Eccles. a:4-6). The 
Hebrew King Uzadah (7S0-740 &,c,) 
“hewed out many cistems* for he had 
much cattle; in tire lowland also, and in 
the plain” (TI Chron. ifi:io). .And in the 
Roman construction of Herod^s city of 
Samaria, an elaborate sv'stcm of arched 
aqueducts brought water up to the high¬ 
land capital from near cn-Naqura* Sekis- 
riches present-day supply source. 

SOLOMObTS POOLS 

Solomon did not need all his wisdom to 
realize that his capital at Jerusalem lackcrl 
such river frontage as ’'Jlrcbes had on the 
Nile, Nineveh on the Tigris, and Babylon 
on the Euphrates. With rainfall amount¬ 
ing to tndv fioQ millimeters per year* 
Solomon and liis engineer-advisers in the 
tenth cenbiry b.c, devised a wsten^ *:( 
(rnermous cisterns and stone-lined reser¬ 
voirs three kilometers vsest of the road 
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from Jerusalem to Hebron, near the junc¬ 
tion of this track witli the road to ^th- 
ichem. Wc have seen these Pools of Solo¬ 
mon, heralded by fig orchards and terraced 
gardens on a ^oo-ft. elex’ation from which 
the water 6ow'cd to Jerusalem. One of the 

r ls is 58Z ft. long, 207 ft. wide, and 50 
deep. Tlic other hvo arc 308 ft. and 
248 ft. long, rcsj^tivcly. 'Iliese reservoirs 
were used until Roman times, when they 
were repaired by Pontius Pibte. His con¬ 
duit consisted of squared sections of solid 
stone, each of which had a circular open¬ 
ing at its center, $0 that they formed a 
pipe when joined. 'I’wo of the sections of 
Pilate’s conduit arc seen in illustration 227, 
Wise Men’s Well. Tlic sheep arc drinking 
from the one forming the vscll curb at 
left; the one at right is what natives call 
“the cup running over,’’ as in the hventy- 
third Psalm, for good shepherds dip up 
into that more shallow vessel water for the 
convenience of the flocks. Every time we 
halt at the traditional Well of the Wise 
Men who brought their gifts to the infant 
Christ at Bethlehem, w’c think of the 
ironical condition of the w'cll today: its 
curbs arc from the aqueduct of Pontius 
Pibte, under whom Jesus suffered, as we 
state every time wc repeat the Apostles’ 
Creed. Herod brought w-atcr to Jerusalem 
from rcscrs'oirs six miles away. 

Turks in 1902 repaired again Jerusalem’s 
ancient water sj’stein by b)ing a 4-in. pipe 
line. Today the reservoirs and system of 
Solomon still pby a part in the supply for 
the modem dt)'. For when in 1917 Gen¬ 
eral Allcnby swept up from Egypt to 
deliver the Holy Cit)' from 400 years of 
1 urkish misrule, he connected Solomon’s 
Pools with tlic springs of El-.\rrub and in¬ 
stalled waterworks which bring an aque¬ 
duct fort)’ miles into Jerusalem. 

Tliis same cistern system and its springs 
are near the traditional site of Solomon’s 
pleasure garden immortalized in the Song 
of Solomon. From a dark chamber ap¬ 
proached by a flight of twenty steps, the 
“Scaled Fountain ” waters a rich garden 
land of Artas, possibly the biblical Etam. 
'Hiis fountain p^’s a dbl part in the 
comtant water supply of Jerusalem. 

Tlic garden of the Song of Solomon is 
described ( 4 :> 5 ) as 


. . . a fountain of gardens, 

A well of living viateis. 

And flowing streams from Lebanon. 


It seems to fit better the location of Ras- 
cl-’Ain near 1 ')tc. There wc have seen, on 
a fertile farm, water conduits and springs 
which make dvid tlic tradition that Solo¬ 
mon constructed for King Hiram of Tv-rc 
a water supplv for his great port, out of 
gratitude for Hiram’s cooperation in sup¬ 
plying cedar for the Jerusalem I’cmple. 
Some stone rescr^’oirs at Ras-cl-’.\in (Foun¬ 
tain Head) arc certainly ancient. In view 
of the cxcellcnc)’ of Phocnicbn stone¬ 
masons, w'c wonder why Hiram did not 
have his own men make such a reservoir 
and aqueduct for his key city of Tn’tc. Less 
perplexing is the jov'ful bbor at this scene 
of modem farmers whose abundant water 
supply expbins their good crops. Copious 
springs at another fountainhead (Rasel- 
’Ein), headwaters of the Auja River cast 
of Jaffa and modem Tel Adv, arc the 
source of the new Jerusalem water supply, 
pumped thirty miles up Judaean highlands 
to the plateau of the capital. ITiis boon 
was awaited during centuries of a relatively 
waterless existence in the Holy Cit)'. Ras 
cl- Ein was the site of Antipatris, to which 
Paul was escorted by 200 rootguards w'ho 
here turned back to Jcnisalem, allowing 
their prisoner to proceed to Caesarea at¬ 
tended by only scs'ent)’ horsemen. Stwcnil 
pumping stations lift to succcssis'c elcsa- 
tions in highbnds the water w’hich in¬ 
creases Jerusalem s supply from 700,000 
gal., to more than 3,000,000 gal. daily. 
Citi/xrns buy it by the eubic yard, thus 
helping to liquidate the public loan of 
scN'cral hundred thousand pounds for con¬ 
struction. 

Illustration 229 shows some of the nc*w 
pipe’s on the road up to Jerusalem, waiting 
to be set underground. The stmeture at 
left is a small white stone shrine of a 
^loslcTn holy man, who endowed a h'ny 
spring here and ordered a small vessel to 
be kept on the shelf in the niche, that 
ever)’.passer-by might have “a cup of cold 
water in his name. Had he heard the in¬ 
junction of his fcllow-Palestinian ninctc*er. 
centuries before, “.And whosoever shall 
give to drink unto one of these little otKS 
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a cup of cold ^^-atcr only, in the name o£ a 
disciplc> verily 1 say unto you, ho shall in 
no wise lose his reward'' (Matt. 10:1^2)? 

TEMPLE RESERVOmS 

Since a tremendous amount of water 
was needed for wcnship rites in the 
Temple at Jerusalem, the sacicd Area was 
paved with stone enabling rain water to 
0OW into cisterns below the enclosiire. 
Millions of gallons iiverc thus provided, in 
vaults or tanks, some of which ha^e been 
cleaned and cementdinod in modem times. 
It has been suggested tliat tlic Nicodemus, 
a “ruler of tlie Jew’s,"' who cinic to intcr- 
^■ietv Jesus (John may be the Nico* 
demus ben Gordon of die 'Ealmnd. who 
had charge of the Temple water supply. 

One oF the cisterns tiones'CChnibing me 
Tvinple Aiea is under tlie fountain El Kas 
(■"The Cup”), between tlic Dome of the 
Rock and the Mosque d Aksa. Water 
flowed into this fountain from the Sealed 
Pomvtain near Solomon's Pools, which also 
supplied under El Kas vast resenoirs, ap¬ 
proached by underground steps, Tlie re¬ 
gion below the Temple Area has many 
interesting features, including the cob 
umiicd "'Stables o£ Solomon" at the sonth- 
Gist end, El Kns is still used for abluHons 
of Moslems, See illus, 2.^6, 

Most vitiil to the life of the old cih" wtis 
the Temple Area's "‘Great Sea,” an under¬ 
ground water supplv of perhaps ;o,rxxi.oao 
gal., if we nocept the picturesque figure of 
Arabs today in this Pkice of tlie Noble 
SSancluary. 

Wegi lean from Esria 10:9 an indication 
of the winter rainfall at Jerasalem's Tem¬ 
ple, for he tells of an occasion when the 
people of Judah and of Ben|ainiii sat in 
the broad place before the house of God, 
tTtmbling because of Ezra^s command to 
abandon mked marriages and because of 
'"the great rain." Dreary winter weaUicr, 
to receive an order breaking up one^s 
home! 

Another reservoir of old Tcmsalcui we 
have seen today southeast of the Church 
of the Holy Scpulclire, It is called “I’lic 
Pool of llcackiah” and measures 250 ft. 
by 150 ft., drawing water, such as it is, 
from the Birket Mam ilia Pool at die 
entrance to tlie Valley of Hinnom by a 
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conduit passing under Jaffa Gate, Some 
people belie^'e this pool to date from the 
reign of Hezekiah (II King,s so-ao). 

Although it docs not have a single im¬ 
portant spring inside its walls, Jerusalem 
has a probund secret history wTittcn in 
the unsuspected waterways beneath her 
everyday li^'ing levels. 

surrLv FOR homes 

In Roman times, Herod ordered eon- 
struction of water rcsenoirs six miles from 
Jerusalem, with aqueducts to convey the 
supply to his embellished capital. But he 
stirred revolt by using for his project 
money paid by the Jew^s for Temple pur¬ 
poses. 

Aqueducts W’crc alv^-ays vulnerable to 
enemy attack and, also, to local feuds, 
Bcthlehcmitcs a lialf-ccntury ago protested 
against Jerusalem s drawing away water 
from their neighborhood and broke the 
conduit. 

PrixTite water supplies for homes in the 
capibl nowadays include cisterns, in addi¬ 
tion to die pi^d water from Ras-ci-'Ain. 
tland or electric pumps arc Installed, An¬ 
nual cleauinE of tliese cisterns is insisted 
upon by public health officers^ for whcri 
the hcasy rains cease, disease abounds. 

Excavated ruins of private homes from 
andent times indicate tliat each dwelling 
or group of dwellings had a astern, de¬ 
scribed by Macs lister as a tMitde-shaped 
opening in native rock, often 20 ft. deep 
and carefully lined with cement. Broken 
w^lcc pots found in the cistenis reveal 
carelessness on the part of those who did 
die daily chores. One venerable dstem 
gave a cine to some long-forgotten village 
tragedy—a sawti-asunder skdetou of a 
young woman close by a large niimbei of 
male citizens. Have wc here revenge foi 
a murdered victim of a vtlkge feud? 

CIS'FERNS FOR JERUSALENt'S SOLDIJCILS 

Archaeologists digging cmrently iu 
Jerusalem stumble from time to time upon 
ancient water towers, cisterns, aqLuduets, 
and rescr\'oirs. M. Solomiac of the I khrcw 
University reported in Bulletin No. of 
the American Schools of Oriental Research 
that tlie Third Wall of Jerusalem provided, 
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for the soldiers guarding it, an adequate 
water supply by means of cisterns behind 
the wall and outside the watchtowers. 
Some of these cisterns have been recov¬ 
ered todav. Each has the average capacit)’ 
of a small room—about fift)' cubic nictcn. 
A cistern would have water for about 
twenty men for a year— I'/j gal. per day 
for each. 'ITic source of this water was, of 
course, rain falling around the cisterns and 
towers. Every tower had its own cistern. 
It was customary to have water reservoirs 
at prindpal gitcs of Jerusalem to meet the 
nc^s of officials and soldiers stationed 
there. One of these has been found just 
east of the Church of St. Anne, identified 
by Solomiac witli the first tower of the 
Tliird W’all, north of the rate which once 
stood where St. Stephen's Gate now stands 
amid its many stones, llns tower had 
its accompanying cistern. Archacologically 
minded citizens of Jerusalem frequently 
turn up secdons of Roman or earlier aque¬ 
ducts, cisterns, and wells when excavating 
for homes or business blocks. Often dicy 
find fascinating clay bmps and treasures 
which had been dumped into such places 
in times of emergency. Some of the art 
treasures and coins found in the Athcnbn 
Agora excavab'on have come from wells. 

For Sennacherib’s famous stone aque¬ 
duct at jerwan in Assyria, sec description, 
1. 

c aqueduct to Acre is seen in illus¬ 
tration 8. 

WATER HOLES /\ND CARAVANS 

Water holes arc usitally just the widen¬ 
ing out of desert streams or wadies wiicrc 
brge herds of animals drink. We came 
upon an enormous water hole once in the 
desert between Beersheba and Caza. Two 
thousand thirst)' camels were drinking their 
fill (illus. 230). Tlrc)' looked like a whole 
river of camels. We wondered whether 
a drop would remain after the)’ had filled 
their stomachs. Patient cameleers were 
dipping up water for the young baby ani¬ 
mals, w'ho were bound for far-off Petra. 
On a hillock stood the “shdk of the 
camels,” his yellow hcad-vcil floating in a 
breeze that blew from the Mediterranean 
thirty miles west; his cartridge belt was 
wrll filled against suspicious foreigners like 


ourselves. He reluctantly accepted a ciga¬ 
rette from us, but did not smoke it, lest wc 
poison him. His wife, a wild, heavily veiled, 
not-tempered Delibh of the desert, wore 
a fortune in lumps of antique amber which 
looked like brands of fire in the noon 
sunlight. As we left, she mounted a 
donkc), sat sidcwa)s, and began to twist 
new wool onto her spindle. 

Two or three water holes combine to 
make up one of the springs of ’Ain KadcLs, 
which may be near tlie ICadesh-bamea of 
the Hebrews. The wanderers found in the 
ample water supply of this general region, 
cspecblly ’Ain cl-budcirat north of ’Ain 
Kadeis, what they needed for their large 
flocks and nomadic households. Woolley 
and Lawrence believe that the Kosscima 
Pbin in the Wilderness of Zin w'as prob¬ 
ably headquarters for the generation of 
Hebrew's who made Kadesh-bamea a focal 
point of comings and goings into tlic Sinai 
region and elsewhere. 


WELLS THAT HAVE 
INFLUENCED SACRED HISTORY 

W^clls, or man-curbed springs, have 
played a picturesque role all through the 
religiom and cultural history of Israel. 
The digging of a new one was occasion 
for community rejoicing. Life and com¬ 
fort depended then, as now, upon water. 
Even temporary halts bv W'av^idc wells 
were honored w'ith wcll-know'n songs. 
WHicn the wanderers from Egv'pt to Ca¬ 
naan came to a place whose name Beer 
means “a well,” 

Thra sang Israel this song: 

Spring up, O well; sing yt unto it: 

The i^elf which the princes digged. 

WTiich the nobles of the people deUtd, 

With the sceptre and with their staves. 

—Niun. 21:17, 

Wheels at Beersheba with their ancient 
wood^ superstructure (illus. 231) arc still 
watering the fields on sites know'n to 
Abraham and Isaac when they* contended 
for these pivotal water supplies w'ith Abim- 
clcch and other local rulers. The Covenant 
of Bccr-shcba bctw'cen Abraham and 
Abimclcch is the oldest water-rights con¬ 
tract in the Bible. Abraham took seven 
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cwc lambs and set them apart from his 
flocks^ to indicate to Abimclcch that he 
had dug the wells. “Wherefore he called 
the place Bccr-sheba; because there the)’ 
sware both of them" (Gen. 21:28-^1). 
Beersheba means “well of the oath." After 
tlie death of Abraliam, the Philistines sabo¬ 
taged the wells by filling them up—an 
early "scorched earth" pouc)'. 

rtowever, “Isaac digged again the wells 
of W'ater, which they had digged in the 
days of Abraham his hther.” But the more 
Isaac dug, the more determinedly did the 
opposing herdsmen of Cerar take the 
wells from him, so that he dug one after 
another. These ancient water disputes arc 
picturesque recitals of agelong struggles 
for the great essential of amculturc. It was 
necessary for Isaac to mate the same sort 
of covenant with Abimclcch that his father 
had made, before it was safe to pitch his 
tents in Bccr-sheba Desert. 

Ibcrc arc sewen old wells at Beer-sheba 
today. 

Jacob's Well at Sychar near Shcchcm 
betame more famous for the scene of 
Jesus’ conversation with a woman of 
Samaria tlian for its history in Old Testa¬ 
ment times. We do not know just w'hcn 
Jacob dug it. It was part of his provision 
for the large flocks and family referred to 
in Gen. 25 and 27. Jacob bought a parcel 
of grouna for "a hundred pieces of money" 
when he came in peace to the city of 
Shcchcm from Padan-aram. There he 
erected an altar and called it “El-Elohc- 
Isracl” (God, the God of Israel). Next 
after the rearing of an altar came the dig¬ 
ging of a well, near the place where his 
son Isaac had been spared. 

Concerning Jacob’s Well, W. M. Thom¬ 
son long ago raised the question as to why 
the Patriarch went to the trouble of dig¬ 
ging a wtrll here, when from the near-by 
mountains of Samaria an unusually copious 
water supply gushed out, with a fine spring 
just west of where Jacob dug his well. 
Probably that source was already appro¬ 
priated when Jacob and his large nocks 
came by, and a new well was the only 
solution. W’c can understand w'hy Joseph, 
long attached to this landmark of his 
father, cx’cn though he lived in Eg>'pt, 
requested to be buried in this parcel of 
ground which Jacob had bou^t from 
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Ilamor (Josh. 24:32). Jesus spiritualized 
the attachment of his race to this Sychar 
well in his res'elation about the nature of 
true worship to a woman of the Samaritan 
vilbge (John 4). Jacob’s Well today is 
encased in a Greek Church and still oflers 
refreshing drinks. 

Many a well in Bible lands was the 
scene of romance. Rachel first met Jacob 
when he “rolled the stone from the well’s 
mouth" and helped her to water Laban’s 
flocks (Gen. 29:10). 

A well figured prominently in the 
courtship of Isaac and Rebekab. Isaac’s 
servant, sent to Abraham’s Mesopotamia 
to seek a wife for his son, was given a 
token by which he would recognize the 
“intend^" one. Tlic maiden of whom he 
asked a little water for his “camels" when 
she came to the well with a pitcher on her 
shoulder, a maiden who would be so 
gracious as to dip not only for the man 
but for his “camels" also (Gen. 24)—this 
was to be his master’s bride. Here is one of 
the finest well-and-camel stories in the 
entire Bible, whether or not camels were 
domesticated at this early date. 

The old well near the boyhood home 
of Darid at Bethlehem, from which he so 
longed to drink that his desoted warriors 
risked their lives to bring him a draught, 
is an eternal ssmbol of the wcllsprings of 
memory (1 Chron. 11:17). A ocautiful 
legend attached to a well on the north 
edge of Betlilchcm todav indicates that 
here the Three Wise Men in search of 
the infant King halted to refresh their 
camels. As they rested, thc>’ saw reflected 
the star they had temporarily lost (illus. 

far)'’s Well at Nazareth, still giring 
forth sweet, cool waten to townsfolk who 
come with their jars and their tin oil cans, 
is one of the best attested sites in Palestine 
(illus. 233). 'Hicrc the young Jesus came 
with his mother—or in her stead. 

Wells made excellent hiding-places, we 
see in the stor)’ of Jonathan and Aliimaaz 
during tlie revolt of Absalom against David 
(II Sam. 17:19, 21). Press^ by their 
enemy, they jumped into a well in the 
courted of a woman who covered the 
mouth of the well with bruised grain. 
'Fherc they remained until the enemy had 
gone to Jerusalem after a vain search for 
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dicm. UTien the ""‘Gcstopo'' liad failwlj 
the men came up from the wtlh sought 
Qtid told him all th4rv' knetv. 

The stfateg)' of desert wells in Medttet- 
mneun lands is always seen in times of war. 
When the British Eighth Army was re¬ 
treating frotn the El ’Abmeiti sector of 
Egi'pt ill they did not destroy strate¬ 

gic wells which Nazis could quickly dig 
again, but the)' poured fish oil into the 
few sources of potable w^ler. TTie arriving 
Germans were pui^ded over the presenec 
of fish oil in desert wells here. But when 
tlie British recaptured El "Alarnctn, the)' 
found tliat the wells they had polluted had 
been re-estahlished by the Cernians with a 
special apparatus for cuctmcting Edi ail. 
'llic army having wntcr always has an ini¬ 
tial advantage over a tliirst)’ enemy. 

Not c\'eu ro)'al Egv'ptiarr engineers are 
alwas'S successful in digging wells. In 1300 
&.C. Seti I failed to get for his miners 
in the eastern desert what his successor 
iKamesses 11 secured kitcr. llermopalis 
boasted a well 50 ft. deep, from which an 
endless chain of buckets dmv w'ater, Tlic 
great well at Cairo was said to be 280 ft. 
deep; animals walked along a spiral path 
in its upper wall as the)' drew the chain-of- 
pots pumps. Water for the hanging gar¬ 
dens 3t Ba^'lon was lifted in three stages 
by the cJiain-of-pots ss'stem to a height of 
500 ft, 

UNIQUE IJYDRAUUC 
EiVGINEE/yNG FEAT5 

Mcxlem engineers arc amazed at die 
skill used by resourceful meinbcrs of their 
profession in ancient Bible lands,, by which 
the)' ^ve communities water supplies safe 
es'cn in times of siege, M'c sliall mention 
several cnginct'riug triumphs: the Cczer 
water tunneh the Megiddo uatcf supply^ 
the Siloqm Tunnel at Jerusalem, the Lae- 
hish shaft, and Sennacherib's Aqu'.duct at 
Assyrian Jenvao. 

TITE GEZER TUNNEL 

The Gczer water tunnel is not only the 
oldest yet found in Palestine but was the 
first to he explored bj' archaeologists 
(1^^2-1909), It is part of Macalister's 
^iiaticnt study of Gczer, cit)' of Canaanites 


and of their predecessors 2,000 years bt 
fore Christ. Macalisler could not tell bow 
the first cave dwellers disccn'crod the 
spring, but they must have been im- 
prcsived by the great force with ivhich it 
rose in the hollow of a huge rock, shut 
in with seclusion, Tlie site of tliis spring, 
commanding the coastal plain to tfie 
Mediterranean and an easy pass betw'cvn 
Jaffa and Jerusalem, cvplains its strategic 
laluc even down through the Christian 
Crusades. IlcrCj, in 1177, Baldwin IV 
defeated the mighty ^^o5lem Caliph 
Saladin, Reporting on the Cczer water 
tunnel, J. Garrow Dimcun comments on 
the aniiazing staircase cut doum to the 
spring, wiiosc pool vras 94 ft, below the 
original rock surface and 130 ft. lower 
tlian the present siirhicc. A striking 
photograph of the stem up from this 
water tunnel appears in Dimcan^s Digging 
Up Biblical iJistory* Volume I, facing 
page jS, Til esc steps bcGime in antiquity 
so worn down that safety demanded cut¬ 
ting hand-grips in the rock and re¬ 
cesses for lamps. 71 iis tunnel was probablv 
in use when the jAmoritc palace was built 
over its entrance, c,3500-1 Soo n.c. Prob¬ 
ably the fortress-palace, beneath whose 
court tEie w’atci gurgled safely^ was built 
especially to guard it. Neolilliic cave 
dwellers using flint tools liave been sug¬ 
gested as the earliest excavators of the 
wateT passage. Who knows? 

T"hc Book of Joshua refers to Ges^cr 
(1 f>:io): ‘'they drove not out the Canaan¬ 
ites that dwell in Cczer; but die Cannan- 
ites dwell in (ho rnidst of Ephraim unto 
this day, aud arc become servants to do 
taskwork."' Probably the Canaanitc con¬ 
trol of Gczer water crsplains why these 
people wore not easily driven out. David 
defeated temporarily the Pliilistine masters 
of in his day (! Cbrou. 20:4). It 

remainird for E^qitian militarists to 5U b- 
duc Cezer actualTv and to impress Solomon 
with their strength by giving it to him as 
part of tire dowry of his E^ptian wife, 
daughter of Pharaoh {1 Kings 9; 13-19). 
Remnants of sr|ijare tower walls at Gczer 
today are thought to represent the work 
of Soiomo'n's builders at Gezer for housing 
supplies and horses. The kiebresv king 
prized Gezer for its water as much as for 
its strategic location. 


WATER SUPPLY 


Tin-. NtEGIDlX> system 

Megiddo oomimands tlie Plain of 
Esdradon, which hai always been one of 
the w'Drld’s conspicuous battle fields, and 
the pass over Caiincl Ridge used by con¬ 
querors from Egv-pt and from the north. 
Megiddo was late eoniiiig into Hebrew 
fiands and was held by Canaanites until 
C.1050 fust before Uic reign of David, 
Tlie Book of J^liua tells that this Ilcbr^v 
warrior and his foUow'crs smote the l^ng 
of Megiddo, among many other rulers w'cst 
of the Jordan, It frankly shitcs. liowe^xr, 
tliat die Hebrews could not utterly driic 
out the inhabitants oE Megiddo but put 
them "to taskwork'* (Josh. 'ITie 

secret of tliis same taskwork” phrase tiiay 
be that l^icgiddo, like Gezer^ liad an inde¬ 
pendent water supply^ 

Walking over tfie summit of Megiddo 
mound at 'Pell el-Mutesellim, we Imre 
understood why clmcr Canaanites held 
onto this dominating site. Provision lor 
their own water supply has been revealed 
by the Oriental Institute of the University- 
of Chicago, under the direction of the late 
James H. lireastcd and liEs colleagues. 
Canaanites hving on T ell el-Muttscllun 
about 1^00 B.c,, in order to get water, 
had to walk dowTt the oi>en face of their 
mound ov-erlooldng the Plain of Esdraelon„ 
into a deep cavern outside the protective 
city w^lL In time of battle, tliey were ex¬ 
posed to merciless arrows from enemy 
militia. To salcguard the vsi'Otnen and men 
descending Hie hill for essential water, able 
Canaanitc engineers some time between 
la^o and 1050 fl.c, provided a safer access 
to this precious spring by sinking a wide, 
stepped sliaft from Uie top of the mound, 
straight through all the refuse of former 
occupation levelSj, until tliey struck the 
soft limestone of bedrock. W hen their 
umaKingly accurate calculations bad worked 
Out the locabon of the hidden spring 
under their mound, they beg^n to cut 
through on a horizontal line to strike the 
spring by tunnel. M one gang worked 
from the outside, another gpng of bborers 
wns digging toward them from the spring. 
WTicn they met, an error of not more than 
z ft. had been made (illus. Nothing 
in engineering history has revealed a more 
clever technique for so early a date. The 
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Siioam Tunnel at Jerusalem, where a sim- 
ibr skill nils used, WTis not dug until the 
eighth century B.c., under Heackiah. ^Vc 
may regard the Canaanitc engineers of 
Megiddo as foicrunnerS and, in a sense, 
tutors of the workmen of Ilczekiah. 
Canaanites taught TTcbrcws many crafts, 
including masonry. 

Robert S, Lamon, in liis report on The 
Megidefo \Valer System for tlie Oriental 
Institute of the University of Chicago, 
calls this engineering feat ^'probably tlic 
most pretentious yet discovered in Pales¬ 
tine.’' But It is not unique when we con¬ 
sider tlic Siioam Tunnel and the one dis¬ 
covered at CczjCt. He relates how, early 
in the history of Megiddo tnuimd, citizens 
enlarged tlic supply by digging llie spring 
into a well; they deepened it gmdually and 
enlarged it intctitlonally from time to time, 
so that a douhle-hcadcd cave dev-doped to 
a height of from five to seven meters. Part 
of the abandoned cavern was being used 
in the twelfth century- B.c. as a sentry 
post. It had a drilled lamp-platfomn 'iTie 
skeleton of one guard was dlscxwered 
when the Oriental Tnitihilc excavated the 
vv-aler System. He had met sudden and 
V iolent ‘death at his post, protecting the 
supply as guards protect tire great New 
York water sources at Croton and 
Kensico. 

Some time before tbe eleventh century 
H.o., it w^s decided to e.s.lend the tunnel 
under the steps of tlic inclined passage 
leading from the shaft to the tunnd, so 
tlrat |>cDplc could lower buckets on ropes 
from the top of tlie great shaft and get 
water as from an ordinary- well. 

Illustration laS, of Tuitnel gives 

an amazing gliriipsc cast through Megiddo 
vvalcir tunnel to the steps of tlic inclined 
passage leading dow-n tlie shaft Tire meter- 
stick shews where the two parties of 
diggers, cscavaltng from opposite ends, 
met. 'Use bulge at the left indicates a 
remnant of 3 dam broken through to kt 
the water into the tun nek 

Me have seen at Megiddo the eloquent 
Staircase built on top of the ancient steps 
leading down the shaft. The original 
masonR- stairs here were probably built by 
Solomo'n in the tenth century n.c.* when 
he vs'as constructing at stratr^c Megiddo 
one of bis powerful chariot cities. 1 o con- 
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tiol this site to control Paltsbnp, 
as 'ritthmosis IH of Eg>pl had discovered. 
It ^v3ls worth 100 other cities, so long as it 
had water for its gamsoo. 

THE SILOAM TUNNEL 

Siloam Tunnel at Jcmsalcnn was tlic 
result of a water cmcrgcncv^ arising in 70j 
»,c, out of tlic tlircat of ^nnachcrib the 
Assj-rian to [eiusalcm {H Chron. p:i-8), 
fiezekiah tnew' tliat a chief source of the 
city's water supply was tlie Spring Cihon 
(meaning “bursting forth") in the cxixssed 
\’allcy' or the Ktdron. Citizens would be 
constantly exposed to enemy attack w^hen 
th^ went to Ell their water jars at the 
spring. So liezekiah or his stiff nf engi¬ 
neers conceived the idea of bringing the 
water to a moie protected site, the junction 
of the XyTopoeon and Kidron valleys. 
Laborers in two parties,, as at Mcgiddo,^ 
began to dig from tMa^h ends of tlic piofcct; 
blit by iiiueh less sldU than at "rcll el- 
Mutescliim, where the two groups missed 
each other by only 2 ft., the Hebrew^ 
excavators dug 585 yd. to traverse only ^366 
yd. They ivcrc evidently trying to dodge 
Some important structure, possibly the 
Tombs of the Kings. But did ulti¬ 
mately meet and, near the exit, scratched 
upon the wall of Siloam Tunnel a famous 
inscription which we see today in the 
Turkish Museum at Istanbul. This.—one 
of the oldest extant Hebrew inscriptions— 
reads: “Behold the excavation I Now this 
has been the IiLtory' of the excavation. 
While tiic workmen were still lifting 
the piekj each tovifard his nciglibor, and 
w'hilc three aibits remained to be cut 
through, each heard the voice of the other 
who called his neighbor, since tlicrc was an 
excess of rock on the right hand and on 
the left. And On the day of the excavation 
the workmen Struck, each to meet his 
neighbor pick to piek^ and there flowed 
the waters from the spring to tlie pool for 
a thousand and two hundred cubits: and a 
hundred cnbits was the height of the rock 
over the head of tlie w^orkmen/" 

Today u-ator still flows throng Siloam 
Tunnel from the intertnittcntly flowing 
Virgjti's Fount (ancient Spring Gihon) 
out in the expos^ Valley to the Pool of 
Siloam, measuring ft. by i 3 ft., and 


19 ft, deep. Tlic poo! is strewn with 
remnants of a church built in the fifth 
century bv Empress Eudoxiu, In construct¬ 
ing her church, she located its high alEar 
over tlic place where the tunnel enters the 
pool; and its south aisle over a northern 
arcade of the pool, where Jesus told the 
blind man to wash and from which he 
“came seeing” (John 9:7). Before the 
Siloam Tunnel was erected, the Spring 
Cihon had been impounded in a reservoir 
used to water the King's Cardens south 
of Jerusalem. 

THE LACHJSH SHAFT AND WELL 

Lachisli^ strongest of the fenced cities of 
Judah guarding the road to Eg^-pt^ was 
assaulted by Sennacherib, King of A^nria, 
in 701 B.c. Excavations conducted by the 
late J. L. Starkey for the ^^^ellcome-Mond- 
Marston Expeditions (illus. 244) led to dis¬ 
covery of a great shaft which may unlock 
the secret of the muin water supply of 
this Tell cd-Duweit:, with its layer cal:e of 
leveled oitics tiveuty miles cast of the 
Mediterranean and ti^enty miles south¬ 
west of Jerustddra, Commenting on this 
shaft. Sir Charles Marston, in The Bible 
Comes AJrve^ tells of the excavation in 
^914-3 5 ^ bedrock^ of a vast rcctmgular 
shaft just southeast of tlie Jcxi'isli fortified 
palace and the SoLr Temple. It descends 
through the limes to no and extends about 
80 ft. in one direction and 70 ft. or mo^rc 
in the otlier. Realizing that here vi'as an 
impressive piece of ancient engineering, 
workmen continued until they came to 2 
depth of 85 ft. They calculated that the 
people of Lacliish had remov'cd some ^oo,- 
000 cu. ft. of solid limestone rock ivitnout 
aid of explosives, drills, or cranes. Starkey' 
w-ss mystified as to the purpose of tiiis 
tremendous shaft, which he called “one 
of the greatest engineering feats acliieiicd 
by the ancient craftsmen of Judali,“ Marks 
of the diggers' picks are still clear. The 
presence of huge stones in the soil made 
mcir labor extremely difficult. On the way 
d^Ti through the debris, stuff tossed out 
when Nebuchadnezzar burned Lachish 
came to light. Also, a coin of Plolemv H 
2 plaque of Amenholep 
II (i45;0'i425 fl,c,) were found. Starkey 
remained of the opinion tliat Uiis shaft 




117* TrHidfHctiul Well of the Wise Men on outskirts of Bethlehem. Here the 
thcTC discouraged Magi, accoiding to legend, found their tost star reflect^ 
and continued their q;rtst The goatherd, dnni-ing from the v,x\l 

empties it into the stone cup accessible to his flock (Ps. 13:5)* 


116. Water from huge uoderground dstems beneath the ancient Temple Area at fcnisalcm 
ij'uUd foe ceremonials and for quenching the thiht of who carry vralci amy in goat¬ 

skin bags, jars, and oil cans. 






















*28. Underground tunnel of water sj-stcm, 
Mcgiddo (ancient Armageddon). 'Fhe tunnel 
is 160 ft long from entrance shaft to cavern 
spring. High enough for wtmicn to walk with 
water jars on their beads. The bend in wall is 
due to a slight miscalculation bs' the ancient 
engineer, whose gangs of workmen cut toward 
each other from the two ends of the tiinirel. 
(Oriental Institute, Uaiy-enity of Chicago) 


















jjo- A u-atcT hole for camcb in the desert south of Beersheba, 



231. W'ells of Beersheba. Control of water m desert areas has alwa>’S been an outstanding 
cause of conflict (Gen. 21:22-30). 



232. Tlic Banda Rh-cr (Abana of 
Bible times) rises in th«* Anti-Leb- 
anons and carries water through a 
steep rasine. gising life to Damas¬ 
cus and its ens-irons (II Kings 5:8- 
12). A Moslem is obsening three 
o’clock pra}-er along the rushing 
stream. 



















ZJJ. Maiy's Well, at Nazanrth, is jiiU the luain supply, as in Christ's time. 


Much of tlie gtcatncss of Corinth rests upon its abundant water siipplv llic Peiienc Surine 
M.th Its aicned tJumbers whe^ woniet, Sited Uictr jai^ supplied as m^cH as ,,ooo |ni per 
hour. fuU the rectangular basm seen m middle front of the pictttie. This spring, one of 

several m Corinth, has icccavcd architectural adomnicnt. 
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tt'as in stinic way connected ith the city’s 
^v-atcr supply and tJiat the tower depicted 
in a bas-relief of Lachishj, showing people 
emerging with water sacka on their shoul¬ 
ders* was a water gate having to do with 
an under^ound spring or reservoir. Tl^e 
Ijcliish shaft far exceeds m scale the one 
inside Jenisalcni's walls nmning down to 
the Viren's Fount* or the shaft to the 
water tuiiiief at .Meg^ddo. Tlie western ertd 
of the cscas'ation* reports Mars ton, ends 
in a small cave. Picture^ of the puziiUng 
great sliaft at Lachish appear in T)ic Bible 
Comes Afjve. 

The authors of tliis book have taarv'eled 
at a well 200 ft. deep on the slope of 
Lachish mound above the road to Gaza. 
It had nothing to do with the mysterious 
shaft* but it certainly was a boon to the 
fortress, whose citadel cohered fort)' acres. 
Our Arab friend* Sultan* dropped a stone 
into this well to show us. by the uni,isi,ial 
length of time it took to splash, how' deep 
it WHS* safe in the limestone. He nemm^ed 
some ashes of charred olive wood tossed 
into it during the siege of Laebish when 
Ncbucliadnczzar circled the city with 
blazing boughs, lliesc Lachish ashes are 
on our desk as we w'ritc these words. 

Anotlicr large-scale water srrpply was 
worked out for the fortress of BetJi-shan* 
a mound on the terraces of the Jordan* 
commanding the pass east and west. l]Ti|a' 
tion streams which worked in antiquitv^ 
still feed the gardens from which wc re¬ 
cently eujoj^cd mulberries and figs in the 
home of a citizen near this ancient citadel. 
In Bible times Beth-shan fortress was fed 
by gardens and orchards surrounding its 
flow'criiig mound; even so was the Cru¬ 
saders' S)'Tian Castle, Krak dcs Chevaliers* 
supplied during the romantic Middle Ages 
by abundant foods from the Valley of 
the Christian, rolling like a carpet at 
the foot of the fortified* cone-shaped 
hillock* No citadel is secure in any age 
svitliout accessible food supply and potable 
water. 

Sbll another hydraulic engineering feat 
from ancient Bible times is seen in dte 
sunii-ing arches of an aqueduct built by 
Sidonions to lead ice water to their port 
from a spring at the southern end of the 
Lebanons. xA channel was cut in rock, 
down over gorge and promontory for a dis- 
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bnee of fifteen miles. Some of the earthen 
pipes cased with lead have turned up. 

A unique water system, described by 
Nclsoti Clticck in Bulletin No. 91 of tlic 
jAnictican Schools of Orienta] Research* 
has been reconstructed a short distance 
north of the Wadi Nimriri to water gar¬ 
dens of great anhqmty. Engineers 
opened a scries of pits which* possibly in 
Roman timus^ were deep shafts leading to 
an underground channel with an cast- 
west gradient, “tlach shaft," says Glueek, 
"which separately taps the water table, is 
connected to the one west of it by a tunnel 
about the height of a man... . Each shaft 
collects water from the water-bearing earth 
it touches, passing it on through the tunnel 
to the next shaft until a strong stream is 
collected.” Irrigation ditches cairy it in shal¬ 
low trenches to vratcr the King's gardens. 

SENNACHERIB’S AQUEDUCT .^T 

[ERWAN 

The greatest kings of Mesopotamia all 
longed to be known -as benefactors, tlirough 
gifts of water to their subjcct-s. 

On the throne of I jiga^h in ancient 
Mesopotamia c.i975 h.G, a ruler called 
Ur-Nina assumed title of king, fortified the 
cit)^ wall, and prepared iiumcrotis canals- 
and rescrvoiis tor the protection of the 
Euphrates fields and j^rdens against sum¬ 
mer droughts and winter mins. By these 
pronsions his subjects judged him gracious 
to their needs. 

Hammurabi "Tlie Gtcaf' in tliic i?ilh 
century b.c. declared that his cliicf ambi¬ 
tion was to be remcnibercd as "father of 
his people." An ancient inscription carries 
his order to a man named Stn-idinnani 
which reflects tlie king^s concern for his 
country's water supply: "Gather the men 
who lia^'c fields along the Damanum Qmal 
and have them dig this canal. M'ilhin this 
month let tlicin complete the digging of 
the Damanum Canal” This authcif of the 
great code of Babylonian biivs which has 
influenced judicial systems ever since was* 
like other Babylonian monarchy, proud of 
his efforts to improve living conditions by 
inaintcnaoce of irri^tion canals and water¬ 
ways and by bcaiiti heat ion of the hmdscape 
with parks and gardens. 

To Scnrrachcrib fc,yo5-6Si is,c.) is 
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given the credit for cx>nstructing the first 
Ale^opotanhan aqueduct yet discos'ered. 
Portions of it were excavated by the 
Oriental Institute of the University of 
Chicago. Sciinachtnib also introduced die 
Egjqiban shadiif into his kingdom^ where 
he cultivated as a hobbj’ gardens which 
grew men cotton iinported from India— 
''wool trees,’" as they were calicd. But the 
great hydraulic engineering marvel of his 
reign was tlic Jerwan Aqueduct, which 
conveyed water on 3 stone-paved causeway 
across die Gomcr River i,ooo ft. wide to 
the gardens of Ninev'ch thirty' miles south- 
w'csL 'Ihirly miles, by the by, is the div 
tance M^hich tlie modern water supply of 
Jerusalem has to be pumped up over 
Judaean highlands froni springs at Ras-cl- 
'Ein near Joppa on the Mediterraucao 
coast. Royal engineers across hventy<-ight 
centimes thus joju. hands. 

Tlic water supply provided by Sen* 
nachciib (c, 6 qo BX.) for his new' capital at 
Nincvdi reveals a taste for luvuiioiis 
beauh' in contrast to the austere Kliorsabad 
city of his hither Sargon. Sennacherib 
Wiintcd to make his new royal environs a 
vast gardened area. For this puq)ose hq 
needed much more w^ater than the small 
Kliosr supplied from the 'I’jgtis. I’hcrc- 
forc, he drew' a supply from the Gomel 
River, northeast of the capital, by an aque¬ 
duct across tlic deep wadi of tlic Jenvan* 
Tlic mi^ity stone arches of tliis aqueduct 
arc considered the world's oldest bridge, 
A canal runs on a stone-paved track. After 
the water had Bowed in its stone-paved 
channel above the sbeam bed, it con¬ 
tinued on this same smooth stone pave-^ 
ment, Lid on concrete to prevent the 
water from seeping through. Where the 
aqueduct ended, the parapeted canal 
b^n. As indicated by jacobsem and 
Lloyd, the length of die aqueduct is more 
than ado meters, and its width without 
buttresses 33 meters, \Vhen the project 
was completed, priests of the deities Ea 
and Enbilulu received ptccinus gifts on 
behalf of these gods of springs and rivers, 
'JV'o million blocks of stone have been 
suggested as the material built into the 
fabric. Many of these stones bear lodav 
cuneiform inscriptions of ^cat value. One 
of them tells that Sennacherib, King of the 
world and of AssvTia, blended certain 


waters from rivers, springs, and mountain.!! 
and caused them to flow over a bridge of 
white stone blocks, until they reached a 
canal dug for the meadows of Nineveh, 
Tills inscription was found on a stone of 
the north side of the structure bv the 
Iraq Exf^dition, which foliow'cd the 
identification of the Jerwan Aqueduct by 
Jacobson and Lloyd, it is the only struc¬ 
ture of this type Surviving from pro-Roman 
times. 

Pleased with the success of his Jenvau 
Aqueduct and the resultant canal system 
for Nineveh which produced herb gardens, 
mjTrh, Syrian plants, fruit orchards, and 
"trees such as grow in iiiountains/' the king 
later built more parks and gave to ciboicns 
plots cif garden land, together with suffi¬ 
cient imgEirirtg canals to water their pri¬ 
vate fruit orchards. Such a boon was suffi¬ 
cient to keep nny subjects happy. As wc 
have already indicated, Sennacherib offered 
similar bribes to people of Jerusalem. 

Not yet sati.sficd with his hydraulic and 
hortiailtiiraJ projects, Sennacherib made □ 
visit to Southern Babylonia's famous 
marshes, with their muldtildes of birds and 
water creatures. Ai "something extra" he 
devised a swamp to arrest the too-great 
flow' of Vinters at certain seasons, and in 
that marsh he grew fruit, vines, herbs, 
reeds, and woods used in palace con¬ 
struction, 

iRRIGAT/OiV 

For a discussion of imgation, sec Sec- 
tion 1, Agriculture, pages 4-6. 

EXM/PLES OF E/VRLT 

S/WJTAT70N 

Ancient engiiiMis were more mtcrcstcd 
in getting water into communities of Bible 
lands than in getting refuse out. People 
threw waste water and garbage out llieir 
doors or windows Into streets or dung 
heaps, as is the practice in backward ^^cdi- 
tcrrancan towns today. In fact, ^'eveiy'- 
thing that w^ viie and refuse"" (I Sura. 

* together with broken potterv- and 
mbbic of w'lrfare, makes up tlic layers of 
histoiy extending many feet bcimv the 
present surface of Jenisolcin or Jericho or 
CeKCT or Ras Shamra, 

Sir Arthur Evuns, in his three-volume 


WATER 

rqjorl on Th? PiJace of Mjjios, tells of a 
sensational phimbing and ^s-ater supply at 
Crclan Knossos in tlie Middle Minoan 
penod. which he datc-s from e.=2oo la 
C.1600 n.c. Each section of die palace had 
its own drainage provision, with hn^c 
cloacae lo catrv^ off excess water Eoni Uie 
court. Tlic palace had, also, a series of 
terra-cotta pipes writh collars and stnp- 
ridges, tapering at the top of each sec¬ 
tion to ensure hushing out by pressure. 
TIic resultant shooting motion was far in 
ads'ance of the p^imllel-piping methods for- 
merly used. Modem engineers marvel at 
this device for pressure. 

Tim domestic section of the Knossos 
palace had ‘Temartablc latrines/' well 
ventilated, with seals large enough to bold 
a vessel for Hushing. In Ihc golden ago of 
Middle Minoan III, an actual bathroom 
uns installed in "the finest house of 
Palaikastro.” And the Knossos caravansary, 
where dust>^ men and aninrpls laid dorni 
their burdens of commerce, had at Ihe 
base of steps going up into the court a 
convenient foot-bath, wilh marble seats 
around its basin and with sufficient dqjth 
for hip-baths, l^unlcd clay hatliluhs, wastc- 
diicts, a possible provision for hot water, 
and cUiborate provision for running oE 
waste water liave been found at this ven¬ 
erable caravansary' in Crete, udfjccnt to the 
Painted Pavilion, Tire House of the Fres¬ 
coes bad a jet for a lively fouiitaiuT a 
uniaue feature for this early dale. It loots 
as it it came from tlie HoihiC of the Vetii 
in first-centiirv' Pompdi rather than from 
Minoan Crete. 

Wc aiiw know that palaces of Meso¬ 
potamia also had ingenious plumbing. 
Gordon Eist has described a bathroom in 
the pabee of Sargon at Kliorsabad which 
had a drain in the floor to carry' csff surplus 
wTitcr. But no evidenoe has been found of 
water being piped into a structure at this 
date and place. Ancient Egypt had batli- 
rooms, with latrines such as wc hav'c used 
in "modem" Syria. But bathing consisted 
of pouring w'ater over the body, or taking 
a dip in the Nile cu a canal. 

WATERS OF GREECE 

The sun-balicd highlands of Greece have 
always been more favorable lo cultivation 
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of man's freedom than of his food. Cine 
of the great prewar blessings in which 
America and Greece cooperated was the 
building of the great dam at Marathon, 
die education of the Grech people in the 
matter of cleaning their wells and spraying 
them against niaLria-breeding hirv^e, and 
tf]C construetion of new wells fcir farm 
families. Yet in ancient Bible times Greece 
knew how to rceulate its Hood seasons for 
die benefit of rmit orchards- In fact, ns 
Semple indicates, irrigation of silted plains 
was earned on so early that Greeks 
the credit for their "bom of plenty' to 
legendary heroes and gods such as Heracles. 
Ihc citizens of Larissa dyked the generous 
Pencus River fur irrigating the orchards and 
fields which kqjt their tables bountifully 
supplied- -All peoples of ancient Bible lands 
sooner or later learned die w'isdom of co- 
opemting with the God-given natural 
waters of their lands to ensure tlicir own 
food supply. 

FOUNTAINS OP CORINTH 

Fount.'iins were especially sacred to 
bcsmty'-loving Greeks, who carved lovely 
marble fountainheads and drinking spmib, 
some of which have survived many ccu- 
turies. Medicinal springs, such as w'u have 
enjoy ed at Iziutmki at the base of Mount 
Gera Ilia, were early used for the arts of 
Hygeia. Ijcaning from oar window in the 
twilight one esrnitjg at diis phicc, we were 
starlfed lo see among the trees on, the hill¬ 
side a charmirg statue of Fan, patron of 
springs and nature's chann. 

WberCTer tlie Greeks built cities in 
Palestine and Tmnsjordan during the life¬ 
time of Jesus, they turned the natural 
water supply of springs to tlicir advanLnge, 
as at jerash. 'lire}' Tccallcd the remarkable 
abundance of the springs that made 
Corinth noted, on its site beriveen harbors 
at the fool of a r<?cky hill. Illustration 2^4 
shows die famous ^irenc Springs. They 
still sene the modem village near-hy, 
looking out from layers of masonry into 
an open court with a'tacrv'oir where water 
was stored for convey'ance to VTirioiis parts 
of the commercial center. At the far end 
of the court, six hoavy, round stone a relies 
open into as many rock-cut chambers 
where people once stood to fill their grace- 
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ful water Jars, lliousands of years of his- 
tor>’ arc linked with the Peirenc Springs 
of Corinth, from prehistoric through 
classic times. Paul certainly rcfrcslicd him* 
self here time and again. Here Priscilla 
may have drawn water for her household 
of w’cavers, es'en though she Uved at a dis¬ 
tance. So’eral other enormous fountains 
bless Corinth. Tlie Clauk6, with its three 
rock-cut caves, provides water which 
springs from the of the Acrocorinthus 
rock, filling four reservoirs for the people. 
.\nd even more interesting than tlie Glauk^ 
is the Sacred Triglv-ph Spring in a cave to 
which W'c descended by a tiny staircase 
near the Temple of Apollo. We went 
down between portions of the beautiful 
'PrigUph W^all, once decorated with poly¬ 
chrome designs whose pale tints arc still 
visible. TTiosc archaic steps, dating back 
thousands of years, were forgotten even in 
the time of Paul. Yet the steps are not 
much worn, for they probably were used 
only by temple attendants frequenting this 
sacred spring and were abandoned for a 
letter spring not far away. Two fine bronze 
lions' mouths are the openings for the foun¬ 
tain, and the groov'cs boicath each of these 
indicate where temple jars were placed. 

WATER CONTROL IN THE 
ROMAN EMPIRE 

One of the most impressive sights as we 
approach Rome aaoss the plain of the 
Campagna is the graceful reach of the 
^uc^uct of Claudius Appius, constructed 
in 312 B.c. This is tlie first of many such 
aqueducts and the ancestor of one built by 
Romans near Haifa in Palestine (illus. 8). 

As Ellen C. Semple points out in The 
Geography of the Mediterranean Region, 
Rome made meticulous provision in her 
home peninsub for reebiming marshes, 
such as the early Etruscans had initbted; 
for draining potcnHally rich pbins; for 
canalizing Sic Po; for controlling water 
supply so that farmers owuing downhill 
estates were dependent on the good will of 
men owning higher bnds but yet had the 
advantage of rich soil w*ashcd dowm from 
the summits; and for construction of great 
sewers, such as the Cloaca Ma.xima at 
Rome. We hav’c seen her ebborate pro¬ 
visions at Ostia, with its pipe lines for 


running water, and at African Sabrata. 
Tlicrcforc, when the Roman Empire took 
control of public affairs in a province such 
M Palestine, Svaia, and Transjordan, it 
introduced its owu engineers and sanitary 
promms. 

Hence in the era of Christ, there were 
constmeted reservoirs, aqueducts, cisterns, 
and conduits, some of which remain to 
this day. If tlicsc ancient water systems 
were repaired, tlicy would again help the 
bnd to produce as it did in the Sickly 
populated Roman period. The rich, level 
farms tilled now at the base of Carmel, 
watered by springs from the base of the 
hcadbnd illustrate this possibility. So, too. 
the jcricho region watered by irrigation 
from the Jordan and by springs, could 
produce much more than its oasis is yield¬ 
ing now. 

Near the Dung Gate of Jerasalem, out 
in the I’vTopocan Valley, an ancient 
Roman sewer is being used at the present 
time. This first-century sewer runs under 
a ncw'ly discovered Roman road 36 ft. wide, 
paved with massive limestone blocks. 

Wbter works magic with even the w'om- 
out, unfertilized soil of Palestine today. 
Witness the beautiful little mden of tlie 
American Schoob of OrientalRcscarch in 
jeru^lem, producing flowt*rs and trees just 
outside the old citv wall, to the enjoyment 
of students and side neighbors, llie archae¬ 
ologist Nelson Glueck and his wife have 
had no small share in rooming tliis pleas¬ 
ant amenity for Judah’s ancient capital. 
Were the terraces of denuded Ju(bcan 
farrns tended with equal zeal, tliey would 
again yield returns equal to those or patient 
Lebanese farmers on their mountain ter¬ 
races (illus. 11), and of the amazing tillers 
on mountain slopes in the prolific Atbntic 
isbnd of Madeira. When terraces are 
walled with small stones picked from the 
slopes and kept in order, as below’ Bcthle- 
hexn today, they hold up in the contest 
against erosion which washes fertile soil 
to valley floors. By the Roman era, baths 
of ^1 sorts and comfortable marble-seated 
btrincs were common, as we have seen at 
Corinth, in the North African colony of 
Sabrata and at the Roman port of Ostia. 
Such marble toilets W’crc equipped ev’en 
with statuettes of the gods of health and 
good fortune. 


WATER 

/ADDITIONAL BIBLE 
REFERENCES 

"On the same day were all the fountains 
of the great deep broken up, and the win¬ 
dows or heaven were opened’* (Gen. 7:11) 

They w^hed the chariot by the pool 
of Samaria*’ (I Kings 22:38) 

‘"ITicn went I on to the fountain gate and 
to the king’s pool” (Nch. 2:14) 

“gold of Ophir among tlic stones of the 
brooks” (Job 22:24) 

"Passing through the \allcy of Weeping 
they make it a place of spring 
Yea, the early rain covereth it with bless¬ 
ings” (Ps. 84:6) 

“Who turned the rock into a pool of water, 
The flint into a fountain of waters" 

(Ps. 114:8) 

“As a troubled fountain, and a corrupted 
spring. 
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So is a righteous man that gis'eth way be 
fore the wicked” (Prov. 25:25, 28) 

“I made me pools of water, to water there¬ 
from the forest where trees were reared” 
(Eccles. 2:6) 

“Blessed arc ye that sow beside all waters, 
tliat send forth the feet of the ox and the 
ass” (Isa. 32:20) 

“Nincsch hath been from of old like a 
pool of water” (Nah. 2:8) 

"Jesus answered . . . Except one is born of 
water and the Spirit, he cannot enter into 
the kingdom of Cod” (John 3:5) 

“WTiosocs'cr drinketh of tire water that I 
shall give him shall never thirst; but the 
water that I shall give him shall become 
in him a well of water springing up unto 
eternal life” (John 4:14) 

“Now riierc is in Jerusalem by the sheep 
ate a pool, which b called in Hebrew 
Bethesda, having five porches" (John 5:2) 
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SECTION 22 


WORSHIP 


God is a Spirit: and they that worship him must worship in spirit and truth. 

—John 4:24 


Introduction 

UniqiK Victory of JudacoGhrislianity 
From Tabcnucle to Temple 
The Worship of Wandwers 
The Mountain of Moses’ Monotheism 
Cil^l and Shiloh 

A Worship Scene in the Period of the Judges 
Saacd'Dances 

In the T'cmple with Solomon and Jesus 
Ris-al Cults over WTiich Yahvseh Prcs-ailcd 
Babvionian and Asssrian Cults 
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Habakkuk and Irruges 
Jeremiah and Judah’s Apostasies 
Zechariih and Diriners 
Ezekiel and “Multitudes of Abominations” 
Ilosca and Baal 
Amos and High Places 
Temples Made nith Hands 
At Fortress Beth-shan 
At Megkldo Pass 

At Larmish: Frssse and Persian Temples 
Some Syrian Temples 
Typical Egsptian Temples 

Memphis, TcH^I-Amama. Medmet, 
Habu. Ddr el-Bahri 
Religious Festivals 

“In the Fullness of Time” . . . Christ 

Additional Bible References 
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INTRODUCTION 

UNIQUE \TCTORY OF JUDAEO- 

CHRISTIANITY 

The sixty-six books of the Bible n^rd 
worship ideas springing from millenniums 
of time and from a geographical area reach¬ 
ing from Asia Minor south to E^pt. from 
Baby lonia and AssyTia west to the Aegean 
islands, Greece, and Italy, and including 
the compact little keystone of all this 
Middle I^ast—Palestine, SyTia, and Trans¬ 
jordan. 

*rhe gamut of belief in that period of 
time and in that often densely populated 
area is as complex as we should expect. 
The development from crudest cultic at- 
tachmenb, vested in pilbrs, cups, nature- 
goddesses, storm-gods, serpents, stars, and 
man-consuming fires, to tire spiritual 
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adoration of the one true God of the 
universe, yesterday, todav, and forever, 
would make, if chronicled, “the auto¬ 
biography of a spiritual evolution.” Writers 
of the Bible were what Leonard H. Rob¬ 
bins in The Sew York Times, January* 2, 
1944, calls “the world’s most candid real¬ 
ists, risking displeasure to speak the ncx*dcd 
truth. TTicir world was satisfied with itself. 
... It svas much like our own world, its 
times were often like ours, and its people 
like us. Centuries cannot cloud the eternal 
message of the Bible. We understand 
why it has endured so long. Here is 
the Bread of Life in a dav of need. It 
c alb to the noblc*st in us. Always it holds 
up the shining promise tliat a brttcr 
world is possible, when or where “the 
earth shall be full of tlie knowledge of 
Jehos’ah, as the waters cover the sea” 
(Isa. 11:9)- 
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early worship scene recorded: in the 
Bible is in the eighth chapter of Cenesis, 
showing Noah, after the watery catachmi 
had subsided from his Babybiiiin w'orld^ 
building "an altar unto Jehovah.” On this 
he Siicrihced "of every clean beasts and of 
cver,^ clean bird^ and burnt offerings on the 
altar, , * . And Jehos-ah midlcd the sweet 
savor,'* This poetic rendering of mairs 
gratitude and uic response of an anthropo- 
muiphie Cod climaxics in the beautiful 
promisCi, '“While the earth remameth, seed¬ 
time and harvest, and cold and heat, and 
summer and winter, and day and night 
shall not cease/' 

The last worship scene recorded in Scrip¬ 
ture presents John of Patinos, absorbed in 
mystical communion with God and the 
Lamb—"in the Spirit,'* on a "mountain 
great and high,” with tile "holy city Jeru¬ 
salem, coming down out of heaven.” John 
needed no city of refuge, no altar, no 
temple, no smoking lamp, no fragrant 
incense ascending, for his direct fellowship 
with Jesus, "the root and the offspring of 
David, the bri^it, the morning star.” From 
the altar of a vacillating N’oah to the 
mysticism of John, a tremendous stride in 
the development of worship has been 
taken. Tlie stages between the hvo ait 
found w'ithin the covers of the Bible, 
which today challenges us as Jesus chal¬ 
lenged his age, ■When the Son of man 
conicth, shah he Bnd faith on the earUi?” 
[Luke iS^S) 

With William F. Albright, in Archae- 
olojgj' and the Rehgfoti of Israel (p. 176), 
we heartily agreej "Underlying any seri¬ 
ous investigatian of the religion of Israel 
is the full recognition of ib historical chax- 
acter. The JudaeoGhristiau tradition is 
unique in this respecti No other great reli¬ 
gion of the post can compete with Judaco- 
Christfanity as a phcnomcriDn of historical 
order, , , , Our documcntaiy sources for 
the history of Israel from the late thir¬ 
teenth to the early fourth century b*c, are, 
in general, remarkably reliable, , . , Most 
of the mattei in Kings is singulady ac¬ 
curate from the standpoint of the m^em 
historian, as has been sliown by repeated 
aicliocsdo^cal and epigraph ic [pertoinmg 
to inscriptions] disc<W'crics.'' 


FROM T.'VBER.V.\CLE TO TEMPLl' 

Iti the closing chapter of this boot, the 
autliors \sish to focus attention upon a 
few* objective realities by which people of 
Bible lands tried to lift themsdves to a 
satisfying God in "wonder, love, and 
praise." Some of these tangible but usually 
disillusioning aids to worship arc rcvoUiiig 
to us today. Under protests of propliets 
and re^'clations of nobler ways they were 
gradually cast of, as children tlirow^ away 
toys which have satisfied outgrown agje- 
intcrcsts. To many accessories of primitive 
worship we haie referred in Animals^ 
Nutrition, with its treatment of sacrificial 
acts; Arts and Crafts, dealing with matters 
ranging from cultic figurines to the Jeru¬ 
salem Temples of Solomon and licrod; 
and Social Structures. 

A fciv gcncnilLzations we now point out, 
touching especially upon the influence of 
powerful neighbors on tlic worship of 
Israel. Til is '^peculiar” people leccivcd. 
first through oral tradition, then in written 
form, a covenant of life with Cod and 
Jesus, Millions of Christians the world 
around today ate using this pattern of 
fellowship as they seek the ultimate justi¬ 
fication of their own existence in a costly 
and expanding unis'crse. 

THE WORSHIP OF UAXDERERS 

X^liilc the Children of Israel were si ill 
migrants in a wilderness which always has 
begrudged sustenance, they received' from 
Moses their elementary instfuclion in 
monothciiin and retained strength by 
having in their midst, even if tlicy dated 
not touch it, the Tabernacle containing 
tlie ark of tlic covenant described in detail 
in E.x. z ;fF. Isuiers apostasy to the golden 
calf, made of their owm golden earrings 
(Kx, 3;], may or may not be a. reflection 
of the exposure of tire Joseph tribe in 
Egv pt to bull-wmrshtp. Tin's cult W’os prev^- 
alcfit in tlie Delta at Heliopolis (for tlic 
Mnevis bull)- and especially in die region 
of hlemphis and Saqqamh, where tlic Apis 
bulls, embalmed, were worshiped with 
ccrcrnonjes which gripped the minds of 
the people. As Steindorff and Secle point 
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BocV Moriati, tU' 
ditional &itc of Abiuham^S 
offaini of Isaac. Hiis sacred 
ccrernmn^l roct "mi cmcred 
tsy Solomon’^s and ^[cI(ltl;'s 
Temples and today Sics be- 
nCuHi tliC utagniGeent scs'- 
cnth-cctihsry Dome of the 
Roclf, s Moslem Biaileipkcc. 



136, Temple of Posadon od Cape Sunhwn (Colonna) citcted to propittalc 3 stormy mooded 
sca-god feared by mariners Toundmg the wiotly hcadJond to and from Athens. 
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1^7' Bird's-Pr'c view Bjib},'lcni. eri 
of Nebuchadnezzar {604^5^1 b,c,)» 
The Li^h niassive stfuctEirc, ihc 
Towel of Babel, so called fiom 
Hebrew account in Gru. 1111^, b 
the Temple of Maiduk. known as 
the "House of the Foundation Stone 
of Heaven and Kaith.''' Behind the 
temple ran Prticcffifion Street uorth 
to the TOTol pabcc, with the Hang¬ 
ing Gardens, and Ishtai Cate. See 
the camel train swinging along Pro¬ 
cession Street. TI1C tower built 
with a core of sun-drkd brick, cov'- 
cred with a facing of kitn-biimt 
brick. It had seven stories, the first 
hvD of which were icwhcd b>‘ a 
triple stairway; from Uiciice priosU 
rcnchetl the top by a contitinotES 
ramp. Tlie Euphrates River is along 
the west well of the cit)V (Orient f 
/xutitutc, UinVcisify of Chicago) 




13®’ Ctiltic shrine liousc of Ashtaiolh^ from a 
room outside a Canaanite temple of the god¬ 
dess at Bcth-$han. C-tbiriixntli centniy »,c. 
(l/niveratj' AfuScuni, PiuJadciphia] 
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W^ORSHIP 


dut in When RiilctJ tlie East* ibq 

Apis bull bad wTiite spots on its black bidc^ 

3 triangle on its fovebead, and a crescent 
moon on its right side. We arc astonished 
that a people as intelligent as the Egjp- 
tians could dn^ote to these creatures such 
sumptuous burial places as the inausolcuiiis 
prosuded in tlie Kingdom by ^Aincn- 
liotep IH and the underground galleries 
vx have visited at Saqqarah called the 
■'Setapeurn/' laid out in the Nineteenth 
Dynastrv' by Ramesscs !!► Tlie Serapeum 
was a favorite pilgrimage goal down to the 
era o£ tlie Ptolemies (32^-i-}6 fi.e.). For 
picture of an embalmed bull,, sec ill us. 17. 

Bull-worship among Hebrews persisted 
as late as C-933 b.c. Jeroboam, new king 
of Israel at Sheebem in the hill country' or 
Ephraim, wished to dissuade his subjects 
in the newly divided kingdom of Solomon 
from persisting in their traditional pib 
grim age to worship at Jctusalcm. lest tlicy 
swear allegiance to Rchoboam, King (if 
Judah. So he subtly suggested, after mat¬ 
ing two calves of gold: ^‘It is loo tnuch for 
you to go up to Jerusalem; behold your 
gods, O Israel, which brought thee up out 
of the land of And ire set the one 

in Bctli-el. and the otlicr put he in Dan/' 
'Hre gullible people respoitdcd, going to 
Dan ill north cnirnost Palestine to worship 
before the calf, and to Beth-cl, where they 
feasted and sacrificed to calves, uilh in¬ 
cense and with unorthodox priests olfidat- 
ing who were ^'not of the sous of Lcti" (I 
Kings ia;2 5-33). 

One of the earliest altars described in 
the Old Testament was constructed of 
earth by Moses for lus people, in the years 
when fie wjs conveying to them tlie Ten 
Commandments {Ebc. 20). Smut offerings 
and peace offerings on that earthen altar 
were satisbctory, "And if thou wilt make 
nie an altar of atone,” Jehovah instructed 
Moses, "thou shalt not build it of licvyn 
stones; for if thou Hft up thy tool uijon it, 
thou hast polluted it. Neither sbalt thou 
go up by steps unto mine altar/' 

'Inc first sacrifices: used in Hebrew wor¬ 
ship were tlie oils, grains, and lambs con¬ 
secrated to Jclios'ah. 'l*hc statutes regulat¬ 
ing these dcv'ciiit offerings were oitlaincd to 
continue throughout generations. ' 14 ictc 
laws applied to native assemblies as well ai: 
to "sojourners'^ ^Deut. 15)^ 


TtlE MOUM ,\IS OF MOSES’ 

MONtyniEISM 

John Garstang, in tracing the heritage of 
Solomon from Moses and other religious 
leaders, marvels that Moses, descending 
from cotnniunlon with God in a smoking 
moil El tain which may have been volcanic, 
returned to his people (Eis. 34) bringing 
not a blueprint for a holy war, such as 
might have surrounded hi in with the loy¬ 
alty of all neighboring people, but a code 
uf Tcn Commandments, wdiicli were the 
summary' of a moral and a civil code asso¬ 
ciated for the first time with the unique 
worship of a single God- Tliis association 
of worship with morals, continues Car- 
stang, marks a definite phase in the sEon,' 
of religion. At Mount Ttorch in Sinai, the 
solar deity' of the farmer was blended witli 
the Vahvveh who was guardian of shep¬ 
herds. Here El and Yahweh were some¬ 
what sunthesiicd. Such a conception of 
deity was tlie one presented by Moses in 
the commandment, "I am Jehovah thy 
God, who brought thee out of the land of 
Egypt, out of the house of bondage, 'Hiou 
shall have no oilier gods before me'* (Ex. 
20 : 1 . 3). 

CILGAL AND SSIILOn 

To tlie author of Joshua we are Indebted 
for recording the mst worship site used 
inside tlic PromiM:d l.-and—Gilgah "'rhe 
people came up out of the Jordan on the 
lentil day of the first month, and cn- 
camped in GilEiil. on the cast border of 
jericbo. And ihe^ twelve stones, wbicb 
tliCT toot out of the Jordan, did Joshua set 
up in Gilgal" [Josh, 4::a9, 20), Tlie peo¬ 
ple were taught what to tell tlieSr children 
asking, '"What mean these stones?": the 
stones were a reminder tlrat Jehovah had 
brought Israel over dry Jordan bed, as He 
bad led them across the Red Sea dry-sliod, 
for Jehovah is mighty, a God to be feared 
by Israel forever. 

In the subsequent ^'assignment" of Icr- 
ritorv' to the Hebrew' tribes at Sb/Ioh. it 
dcv-elopcd that tliis site now excavated by 
archaeolo^ts fp, 362) became a central 
uniting point "whither the Iril^ went up 
each vear to worsliip Jehovah.” 'FheTC the 
tcjit (jf meeting {Tabcnrack) sheltering 
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the sacred arh u'as set up and Bafcguardcd 
during the conquest of Canaanitcj and 
/Vmorites. Tliere tlic priests Phineas, Eli, 
Samuel and others ministered. 

As Victor L. rrumper poinb: nut in 
'f‘he Mim>f of E^-ptt Oic 'Jabemade ts'as 
where the humble worshiper came with 
his offerings, re-establishing fellowship 
with Deity after commission of sins. Offer* 
ing the priest his gifts to bum in the 
court, he received a blessing. And in the 
cxnirt of the 'Jabern-icle:, he learned from 
that priest the sacred law and worship 
songs of his people. 111 is sanctuarv'^ had fine 
linen curtains and coverings of dyed rams’ 
skins. The ark of acacia wcK>d and nieba] 
accessories arc described in Ex, 26 with an 
accuracy whose details check with archae¬ 
ological Ey proven customs for that era. 
Even the brarrehed Mcnorah^ or candle¬ 
stick, is not anachrtmislie, for such were 
used from tlie hvclfth century b.c., at 
least, 

Israelites who proved satisfied with the 
kind assigned them at Shiloh by the lots 
of josh ua, if we take literally the oi'cr- 
simplificd statement of land distribution^ 
must have looked back to Sliiloh with 
sentimental mtilude, cv'cn as Americans 
look upon PlyTTiouth Bock as a stepping- 
stonc to what the United States as a narion 
has become. Seven tribes received their 
portions at Shiloh. For of the twelve, the 
Levites had been set aside for religious 
service and claimed no territory: the people 
of Gad, Reuben, and Manasscb had al¬ 
ready staked their claims east of the 
Jordan; and Judab's allotment stretched 
west of the Dead Sea and Kadesh-bamea* 
reacliiiig west to the Mediterranean. 

^ WORSHIP SCENE IN THE PERIOD OF 

1 HE JUDGES 

An inteiesbiug worship scene in the 
period of the judges has to do with the 
destruction of an altar of Baal and the 
wooden Asherali that stood by it. lu the 
midst of a heated campaign of Gideon 
against the Midionites, jehovali’s angel 
commanded tliat an altar to Jehovah be 
built and cakes of unleavened meal and a 
fresh-killed kid laid upon it under an oak 
tree. Once Jehovah proved His acceptance 
of Gideon*s offering, He command^ him 


the next night to tear down the altnr of 
Baal and the Ashcrah. This so infuriated 
the Amaickitc and Mtdianile foes that the 
eastern stretches of the Vallejo of Jezrccl as 
it drops down to the Jordan resounded 
with battle. a mere 300 of Gideon's 
selected warriors won their picturesque vic¬ 
tory' of the torches^ pitchers, and trumpets 
recorded in Judg. 7. 

Soon after tlie settling-down process be¬ 
gan for Israel in the pcricjd of the fudges. 
"higii places" which had been sacred to 
Canaanites were adopted by the new¬ 
comers “because there was no house built 
for the name of Jehovah." ITie people sac¬ 
rificed tliere, and even Solomon sometimes 
burnt incense in the high places* loving 
“Jchov’ali and walking in the statutes of 
Ehivid his father." A charming description 
of a religious festival late in the period of 
Samuel the prophet is given in 1 Sam. 0, 

T^e horn used by Samuel for holy 
anointing oil at the selection of Saul and 
David {I Sam, 16:1); the fiesh-hooks by 
which priests drew legal portions of flesh 
from sacrificed animals (I Sam. 2:1^): 
the circuit covered annually before the 
monarchy by judges of Israel* men who 
itinerated from fleth-cl to Gilgal and 
Mizpah and back to the altar at Ramah. 
^ early American Methodist preachers 
ibnerated among settlements of western 
Pennsylvania and Ohio; the abundant 
sbjhngs of firstlings of prosperous fanmers' 
flocks (1 Kings i;ia)—-these features 
ehatacteriied the W'Orship of early Israel. 

One of the first alfars of SaiiJ* earliest 
king of Israel, was erected in a field during 
co^qnest by him and Jonathan of 
Philistines "from Micbmash to Ai|alon'' 
([ Sam, 14:31-35], wtiile they were still 
rustic chieftains. iTiieir offering^ to Jehovah 
consisted of spoils of sheep, oxen, and 
calves. God received the first portions of 
their booty'. The balance, "without the 
blood, was claimed by the v'ictorioijs 
W'arriors. It was prepared according to 
specific laws. The Jewish Torah outlines 
the early ritual of Israel in their Tabernacle 
and elsewhere. 

SACRED DANCES 

Ritualistic dances* sudi as have char- 
actetized many primitive rdlgions, rvcic 
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part of llic worship of Israel in the days 
of Moses and his sister Miriam. The 
famous celebration at the Red Sea crossing, 
with dancing and playing of timbrels or 
tambourines, and singing of tlic himous 
song of Ex. 15, was of EgN^ptian source. 
Of the ritualistic rhythmic movements of 
King David “before Jcho\'ah” recorded in 
II Sam. 6:14. when the ark was brou^t 
up to Shiloh, we see the sort of thing 
which persists today among Moslem 
Ixrbanese near Sidon, in their omes of 
dancing dervishes. Fosdick calls the 
prophets mentioned in I Sam. 10:5 “He¬ 
brew dervashes.” 

Some critics see, in tlie limping between 
Baal’s emblems (I Kings 18:21) and the 
offerings to Jehovah, a cultic dance in 
honor of the nature-god. 

Cibcon, Mizpah, Cilgal, and Bcth-el all 
contributed their chapters to worship prior 
to tlic building of the Jerusalem Temple. 
So, too, as Mould suggests, the sacred 
mountains played large roles: Mount Nebo 
in Moab, which even before Moses was 
well knowTi through Babylonian worship; 
and adjacent Mount Pisgah, where seven 
altars were built by King Balak to care for 
his sacriBces (Num. 25:14)—a part of the 
Balaam story which /^bright has recently 
illuminated. Tlic w'orship contest between 
Balak and Balaam suggests the struggle in 
later centuries on Mount Carmel between 
the priests of Baal and Cod’s prophet 
Elijah (1 Kings 18) fp. 228). It is hard to 
imagine a time when there was not a 
shrine on the impressive summit of the 
Mount of Olives, nom which tlie dramatic 
topographical drop down to the Jordan 
Valley leads the cj-c to the cast; and from 
which the view aeross the Kidron to the 
west leads on to the aristocratic site of 
the first “City of Peace," Jerusalem. We 
arc told that before the building of the 
Jerusalem Temple David liked to walk up 
"to the top of tlic ascent where he was 
wont to worship God.” And ocn after the 
completion of tlie Temple, Solomon 
erected in “the mount that is before Jeru¬ 
salem" a high place where his foreign 
wives burned incense to their abominable 
gods, Chemosh and Molech (1 Kings 

We know the sacred use to which Jesus 


put the groves of tlie Mount of Olives 
(Luke 21:57) (illus. 168). 

To the holy mountains of Old Testa¬ 
ment times we add the mount of Christ’s 
transfiguration, whether it be Galilean 
Tabor (illus. 164) or Lebanese Hermon. 

IN THE TEMPLE WITH SOLOMON AND 

JESUS 

\Vhcn Israel's capital became estab¬ 
lished at Jerusalem and Solomon’s Temple 
was erected as the central shrine, people 
began their noble pil^magcs whicli 
continued, although with interruptions, 
through the next 1,000 years of Bible 
times, from the dedication c.962 b.c. until 
A.D. 70 when armies of the Roman Titus 
destroyed the Temple. 

Pilgrim songs of ascent have become in¬ 
corporated in many Psalms- Jehovah was 
King of all the earth. He was to be praised 
in “his holy mountain, beautiful for devia¬ 
tion, the joy of the whole earth." The 
pious Jew felt that he would rather be a 
doorkeeper in tlie hcusc of the Lord for 
a single day than to dwell in the tents of 
wick^ness forever. For suggestions about 
the appearance of the various temples on 
Mount Moriah see pages 99 and 442, and 
for its organization of staff after the re¬ 
turn from Babylon, see I Chron. 9, listing 
priests, Levites, porters, keepers of the 
entry, singers, musicians, and guardians of 
the sacred vessels, Zeehariah, WTiting about 
518 B.C., yearned for a time when all the 
“families of the earth w'ould be going up 
to Jerusalem" from year to year to wor¬ 
ship tliC King Jehovah of hosts and to keep 
the Feast of the Tabernacles. 

In Section 5, Arts, we have considered 
the architecture of the Temples of Solo¬ 
mon and Herod. 

One of the great worship moments on 
Mount Moriah occuned when King Solo¬ 
mon, having finished his great building 
enterprise, called his people together (II 
Chron. 6) and in profound reverence 
kneeled before Jehovah on the exclusive 
little plateau where his gleaming structure 
stood. Stretching up his hands, he thanked 
Jehovah for all his kept promises of lead¬ 
ership, imploring Him to hear His people’s 
intercessions in their new sanctuary’. He 
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identified even the elements, rain and sun, 
with his Jehos-ah God. He turned over to 
Him tiie destinies of his helpless citizens 
and of foreigners, too. Times of battle, 
times of captivity, times of sinning, times 
of repentance—all these the king swept 
into his upsurging prayer. He seems to 
take tlic entire nation in his arms, offering 
them to Jcho\ah with all thdr problems. 
A ver)' great assembly witnessed the dedi¬ 
catory prayer. Many had come up even 
from Eg)’pt for the occasion and were 
Imng in tents outside the walled capital. 
We arc told that Jehovah responded to 
the passionate prayer of tlie king, for He 
appeared to Solomon ‘‘that night, and said 
unto him, I liav'C heard thy praver, and 
have chosen tliis place to my-sclf for a 
house of sacrifice . . . that my name may 
be tlicrc forever.” We who walk today in 
this Temple Area arc profoundly stined as 
w'c realize that approximately 2,877 years 
have ebpsed between our day and Solo¬ 
mon’s, and worship is still going on in this 
lace, now' known as the “Ilaram esh- 
hcrif,” or Place of the Noble Sanctuarv’. 
It is sacred to Moslcnn, Christian, and Jew 
but is not available to the last. 'lire section 
of Temple masonry' known as the "Jews’ 
Wailing W'all" was the holy place of He¬ 
brew's for centuries (illus. 189). 

The Jerusalem Temple known to Jesus 
had been under construction long before 
the Nazarcnc’s first presentation by hb 
p>arcnts in thb sacred pbcc. It was not yet 
complete when the twelve-year-old Jesus 
intervicw'cd scholars in its court (Luke 
2:41-50). He died before the final touches 
had been put upon it. Like the Cathedral 
at Milan, its details involv'cd many years 
of skillful work. Its porch had a colonnade 
700 ft. long. Eighteen marble pillars sup¬ 
ported the central aisle. It was higher than 
I'ork Cathedral in England. 'Hie great 
center court of the Gentiles was ap¬ 
proached from somewhere near the fa9adc 
of the present Mosque el Aksa. Here the 
moncy'-changers fingered tlicir coveted coins 
illus. 90) and made change from many 
orcign currencies into ones acceptable at 
the Tanple. Across the court of the Gen¬ 
tiles Jesus came, until he reached a marble 
screen about four ft. high, and by steps 
beyond it entered the inner court from 
which foreigners were excluded by' a rigid 


interdict in Greek and Latin. One of these 
rohibitory slabs we have seen in the Istan- 
ul Museum’s collection. It reads: "Let 
no foreigner enter within the screen and 
enclosure around the Holy Place. Whoso¬ 
ever b taken so doing will himself be the 
cause that death overtakes him.” On tlic 
terrace bey'ond the marble screen—a ter¬ 
race still present in the contour of the 
ground—Jesus stood facing the central 
building of the 'rcmplc. Nine gates led 
into it: four were on the north, mur wac 
on the south, and one, the Gate Beautiful, 
faced the Kidron Valley and the Mount of 
Olives like the Golden Gate today (illus. 
166). lliat Gate Beautiful, which fibres 
in the healing of the man bom bmc (Acts 
5:1-10) required a staff of twenty men to 
swing it open each morning and to close 
it at niglit. By any one of me nine gates, 
Jesus, a male Jew', might enter. Women 
could not proceed beyond their own court. 
I’hc innermost court was reserved for the 
priest and adult Hebrew’s arriv'ing to offer 
sacrifices. At the very’ heart of that inner¬ 
most court W’as enshrined the sacred natural 
stone of the Rock Moriah used as the high 
altar. On its rough natural surface animals 
were killed as offerings to God. Through 
holes beneath, tlie spilled blood flowed 
down to the valley below’ (illus. 235). To¬ 
day the aw’csome impressiveness of this 
andent altar rock is surrounded by the 
elegant grille of art-metal placed about it 
by medieval Christian Crusaders. It has 
never been dbturbed by tlie present regime 
of Moslems who in Ac seventh century 
built a prayer-place over thb rock, whicfi 
b as sacrc'd to followers of the prophet as 
it b to disdplcs of Jesus. 

As we walk today aaoss the solemn en¬ 
closure of the ancient Temple /\rca, we 
v'isualizc such scenes as Luke describes 
when "every day he (Jesus] was teaching 
in the temple; and every night he went 
out. and lodged in the mount that b called 
Olivet. And all Ac people came carlv in 
tlie morning to him in the temple, to hear 
him” (21:37-38). Or we attempt to pic¬ 
ture Ac wrath of the Master when he 
“entered into the temple of God, and cast 
out all them that sold and bought . . . and 
overthrew Ae tables of the money-chang¬ 
ers, and the scats of them that sold Ac 
doves.” .\mong Ac crowds of lowly Jem- 
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alcmitcs wlio today come to pray among 
.tones that probably heard the Saviours 
'.oicc, we see faces like those of the blind 
,ind the lame who ‘'came to him in the 
temple; and he healed them" (Matt. 

RIVAL CULTS OVER WHICH 
YAH WEI I PRE\" AILED 

Pursuit of agriculture in all Bible lands 
led cultis'alors into the worship of fer- 
tilits’-gods who gave fields and populations 
their increase. 'Hicsc earth-goddesses and 
gods exerted an influence which spread 
like fecundating pollen tlirough the entire 
eastern Mediterranean w'orld from Suia to 
Italy and from E^pt as far north as 
Greece. 'Flicy arc the oldest of the chief 
Semitic gods. Recent discoveries at Ilaran 
in southeast Arratolia and at Mari on the 
Middle Euphrates confirm many Israclitish 
traditions. 

B.VBYLONIA.\ A.\D .\SSYR 1 .\N CULTS 

i\mong the many influences dissemi¬ 
nated by the early inhabitants of the 'Pigris- 
Euphrates Vallc}', the Sumer-Accad peo¬ 
ples, was the concept of gods of repro¬ 
duction, such as Dagon, who in the 
Canaanitc pantheon became father of 
flaal and brother of the virgin goddess of 
fertility’, Anath. It is bcliesed that Dagon 
was the Mesopotamian grain-god as early 
as 2500 B.c. 

Down the centuries, inhabitants of the 
hot, damp, productive Mesopotamian 
\alley paid homage to fcrtilits-gods. In 
the Ros-al Library of King Sargon II of 
j^VsssTia (c.722-705 B.c.) tlicre were thou¬ 
sands of cby tablets, to which his son 
Sennacherib and his grandson Esarhaddon 
added. Many of these have now bear 
excavated and published. One from the 
great library of Assurbanipal (C.66S-626), 
preserved in the British Museum, bears in 
metric form a legend of ancient agricul¬ 
tural forces at work. It tells of the g^dcss 
Ishtar descending to the undcrw'orld to 
seek her young husband Tanimuz. and 
Irx ing to force her way through scs en gates 
to find her consort, ^‘ing goddess of We, 
she so influences even the aninral world 
that no offsprings arc begotten during her 


absence. Tlic whole course of beasts and 
of ruturc is changed. Wlrat Dagon was to 
grain-growing, Ishtar was to animal hus- 
Miidry. 

The nature pantheon of ancient Baby¬ 
lonia as listed by Patrick Carlcton is as 
follow's: An, the sky-god; EnJil, the deity’ 
of wind; and Enki, power presiding over 
earth and waters. iVingal was the mother- 
goddess. -N'amuzi (the Tammuz of the 
Bible), or Abu, was god of pbnts, carried 
to the underworld and annually resur¬ 
rected. Ufu was the sun-god. Naiinar was 
the moon-deity', as we have already indi¬ 
cated. Of minor deities there were scores. 

Low-cr Mesopotamb also came into con¬ 
tact with iMarduk, a fonn of sun-god who 
carried pray’crs to heaven and who became, 
in bier times, chief god of Babylon, even 
as Assur became principal god of Assy'iians, 
rebted to Enlil, a Sumerian god next in 
rank to .\n. 

Babylonians exalted also Ishtar, tlidi 
Icsvd goddess of love, simibr to the Creek 
Aphrr^itc; .Vabu, a Mercury', patron ot 
science and learning; Nergal, god of hunt¬ 
ing, war, and the underworld, similar to 
the later Pluto of the W'est; and Nusku, 
a god of fire. Clialdcans, especially, were 
interested in gods of fire and of the heavens, 
which aided tlicir penchant for astrology. 
At least one star-reader must have been 
among the Wise Men who followed the 
star to Bethlehem at the birth of Christ. 

Even prior to tire development of the 
monotheism of Moses, Hebrews, according 
to Albright in From the Stone Age to 
Christianity', had a religion. 'Hiis faith be¬ 
fore the patrbrehs moved into Palestine 
centered in Shaddai, god of the moun- 
tain(s). Another very early name for He¬ 
brew' deity' was El, appearing in such names 
as “Beth-er* (house of god). "Early 1 Icbrew 
popular religion," says Albright, "had a 
triad of deities consisting of a father, El; 
a mother known possibly as Ebt or Anath; 
and a son, the storm-god called pcrliaps 
Shaddai," In many regions of the ancient 
Middle East, from southern Arabb and 
Egypt to Asb Minor, a triad of gods or 
family of deity existed perhaps as much 
as 7,000 yean ago. In Egypt, tor example, 
one trbd was Osirb. his w'ifc Isis, and their 
son Horns, who became the chief itational 
god (illus. 2.fo). A depiction of this Egyp- 
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tian trinity appears on the scurab in illus- 
tnition 150. Li Kc^^^5c^ in Egiiptian 'Flicbcs* 
the g[>d /Vjn»n, his wife Mut-, and their 
mooii'gfKJ-scin Xhonsii were honored as a 
"holy family.” And In Mcinphis^ anuther 
triad consisted of Ptah^ Hethme^ and a 
son jVcfcrtcm^ as Standnrflf and Seelc indi¬ 
cate in When Eg\'pt Rnfeef the East, Ciiap- 
tcr Xil. 

Perhaps Hie (oumey of Abraham from 
Ur to Canaan, chronicled in Genesis, vius 
a hegira^ or fiiglit^ of pTDtc2st against the 
popular gods of Mesopotaniia. There is 
certainly the conviction of a great '^calF' 
behind these words by an utiLnovvn w-ritcr; 
*‘)chovah said nrito Abram* Get dice out 
of thy coutitr\> and from thy kindred, and 
from thy fadicr's house, unto the land 
that I will show thee * . , and they went 
forth . * . and into the liiitd of ^naan 
they' came * * . and [at Bedi'cl| be builded 
an altar unto JchovTih . , , and , * * four- 
ncy'cd, going on sHll toward tbe south/' 
llic city-liom Patriarch, seeking for a new 
city whose "builder and maker was God^” 
had followed the history^makirig curve of 
the Fertile Crescent. 

Babylonia csereiscd greater formative in¬ 
fluence upon the rdigion of Israel than 
cither Canaan or Egypt. When Abram 
lived at Ur in the southern mud flats btN 
tween the Tigris and Euphrates, he was in 
toudi with the cult of die niooiii-god Sin, 
lie probably met Sin, also, at Ikran, as 
he swiLog north along the Fertile Crescent 
toward Syria and P^cstine. There is m- 
dcnce that Tcrah, "faflier" of Abraham, 
worshiped Sin at llaran. After the arriv'al 
of the Patriarch in Canaan, the dominat¬ 
ing influence became Canaanitc. Of tliesc 
gods* El, a sky-god willi solar attributes, 
w'as chief. Nomads like Abraham were eoi!- 
scientious about paying homage to £1 at 
shrines tliey met 00 grazing treks. 

J ohn Carstang, jn 7 ’fie Heritage of 
omou, points out how natural it would 
be for tlie patriarchs in tlie beginning to 
worship a moon-god. Grazing people Gnd 
more comfort in tlic cool moonlit nights 
for their treb and their pasturing than in 
the sun-scorched d,iy preferred by town 
dwellers. Tlie guidance of the moon's liglit 
was treasured by all cam vans tniveliirg after 
dark, "Tlie moon shall not smite thee by 
night” takes on new meaning in this con¬ 


nection. Many of the oldest Hebrew fcaM 
were determined by phases of the moon 
Certainly the Passover, set by the pasc.:! 
moon which had led the Israelites up froii. 
Egypt, grew out of 3 typical nomad il 
festivTJ once celebrated in honor of 
moon-god. It falls on the night of Hu 
full moon of the spring month Nisan atiii 
dctemiines the date for Christian La.^tcr^ 

Garstong also traces tlie Ea by Ionian revet 
cnee for die earthy snake to a real dangc. 
which lurked in the path of nomads llkt 
Abraham, 'flic serpent was appeaset! 
through wtjrship which filtered inh' 
Canaan and other worshiping groups to 
the west and north of Babylonia. It becann. 
a key svTnbol iu fertility-enlb. 

Abraliani's contemporaries built moon- 
god tcrnples on man-made hillocks or zig- 
gurats of stepped stone with iinprcssive 
ramps for processionals. Families also had 
chapels for private worship in their own 
homes—a challenge to revival of the 
profitabk family-worship Tiabit in our own 
late age of religious confusion and political 
chaos. An imaginative reproduction of the 
temple at Balxl on its artificial piatfomi 
(ziggurat) is seen in illustration 2ij. 

Along vvith the moon-god Sin, Sljamash 
the snn-god was a chief object of veneration 
among Babylonians and Asssaians. Mairv 
impressive clay tablets have been dug up, 
show'itig worship scenes w here Shamash is 
seated within a shrine upon a throne 
guarded by mythical beings. 

A cylinder-seal in the collection of the 
authors beats a scene incised on ib tiny 
hematite surface during the First Dynasty 
of Babylon, era of Hammurabi great 
law-giver (ciyzS-ifeSb B.c.}. It shows 
shamash, attired in a long priestly skirt 
and pointed cap* holding in his hand some 
eultic obfcct. Can it be a twng, to prev ent 
his breath from, marring the 5un-god*s 
image? He is approached by a worshiper 
in a short skirt and conical head^ar. 
Near-by is 3 naked *^htarotI] Egnre, Ihc 
diminutive seal, not more than a half-inch 
high, with a diameter of a quarter of an 
inch, also shows a beautifully incised star, 
a bird, a serpent, and a monkey. Another 
depiction of a sun^od appears on Hie 
ivory cj’lindcr from the re^on of Lake 
Van (ilW45). 

Babylonian families had a choice among 
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the gods they adopted. Hence Rachel's 
ilrcss^ upon tlie value of fhe tcraphtni 
I Gen. images of he! family's 

cultlc objects or of ancestors n'hich had 
once sto^ in niches near a Itousehold 
allur. Similarly, in Italy during the first 
century aji., family lares occupied niches 
close to the hearth where foods wcie pre- 
pared. 

*llic old Sumcr-Acead peoples of Meso¬ 
potamia have left us richer archacobdcal 
evidence of ihciT worship system than 
Eg]i-pt. The stone and clay inscriptions, as 
well as litcntrj' tablets unearthed in such 
temple libraries as that at ancient Nippur 
(southeast of Babylon), some of which 
are now showm in the University Museum 
at Philadelphia and in Istanbul; and the 
TeW FareJi tablets dating, sa)^ Albright, 
from C.27M B.c. with lists of 700 gods 
in central Babylonia; and the thousands of 
clay tablets from Lagash (twenh^'Sbeth cen¬ 
tury B.c.) —all indicate details of Babylo¬ 
nian cults and matters of temple adminis¬ 
tration. Further Mesopotamian wealth of 
evidence about their worship waj'S is in the 
form of stone foundations indicating 
ground plans of temiples at Ereeh On tlic 
Euphrates south of Nippur, and at Tepe 
Cawra (near Nineveh and Ktiorsabad) 
from the fourth millennium to tlic second 
cenluri' u.c. (illus. aoft), 

S. N, KTamCT> Sumerian .Vlj^thologs’ 
presents convincing new evidence of the 
influence exerted! on the entire Near East 
by Sumerians entrusting to clay tablets, in 
the third millennium s.c., concepts about 
the origin and organization of the universe, 
tlic slajdng of the dragon, the relation of 
agriculturists to farmer and shepherd gods. 

You may see, in tlic Uni vend ty Museum 
at Philadelphia, a Mesopotamian terra¬ 
cotta god, portraved in his clay shrine 
made at 'I'epc Gawra prior to 5000 it,c. 
The god is holding hts hand to his mouth, 
as if to amplify an oracle or bit of wise 
adnee. 

Religious festivals celebrated in Babylon 
at the New Year season late each April 
help ns date the probable time of the 
Babylonian-bom ZembbabePs departure 
from this city to return and to rebuild the 
altar of his Hebrew faith at Jerusalem, He 
seems to have set out late in April, jai 
n.c., as Ezra did about sixh'^'threc vears 
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later. These Near Vcai festivals were times 
of clemency' from the king, when exiles 
were granted privileges, 

avN.VANn’E FERi rtm' CODS .AND 

PANTHEON 

rertility cults were common to Mesopo¬ 
tamia, Canaan, and Egypt, Nowhere had 
they a tighter grip than among Canaaniles. 
into whose midst the Mcbrevi s immigrated 
from 0.1290 H.c. and carUen From Canaan 
these rites spread into southwest Asia 
and Phoenicia, and into Egypt, which al¬ 
ready had a large crop of indigenous fertil¬ 
ity-gods. 'I be Temple of Dagon in Phi Us- 
tine Asbdod figures in the ark narrative 
of I Sam. 

In considering the iiiflucnee of CauLian^ 
itc religion upon Israel, it is well to recall 
that, as Mb right points out in From (he 
Stone Age to Christianity'. Cl^aptcr V, 
Palestine at the rime of the conquest had 
three hpcs of citizen: Hebrews who had 
lived there since patriarchal limes, ‘^pre- 
Israelite Hebrews;■ he calls them; Israelites 
proper, coming up from Egypt under 
Moses; and Canaanites, Semitic cousins of 
tlic two O'ther groups. The hill countn' of 
central and northern Palestine had already 
begun to be occupied by Hebrew's before 
the descendants of die Joseph tribe arrived 
from Egy^pE occupation brought them 
into the tight grips with the deeply in¬ 
trenched religion of the CaimnJtes. 

Albright points out: “It was fortunate 
for the future of monotheism that the 
Israelites w'ere a wild folk, endowed with 
primitive energy and ruthless will to e.vist, 
since the rcsnlling domination of the 
Canaanites prevented the complete fusion 
of the two kindred folk which would al¬ 
most inevitably have depressed \a^hwistic 
standards to a point where recovery w’as 
impossible. Tims tlic Canaanites. with 
tiicir orgiastic nature-worship, their cult of 
fertility' in tlic form of serpent symbols, 
standing stones, and gross mythology', 
w'cre replaced by Israel, vrith its nomadic 
simpliciri, and relative purity of life, its 
lofh' monotheism, and its sev cic code of 

ethics.” . 

‘Ibe new- Hebrew settlers in Canaan 
had not cmlv to develop ihdr own na¬ 
tional faith, but to resist tempting incur- 
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sions of religious practices already estab¬ 
lished in the land west of Jordan among 
their apparently successful enemies. In¬ 
veighing against the favorite high places, 
examples of which have in our day been 
c’xeas’atcd at Petra, Bcth-slicmesh, and else¬ 
where, the Dcuteronomic law conunandexi 
destruction of all the cultic high places 
upon mountains where the dispossessed 
nations had served their gods, with tricli¬ 
nia, or festival dining halls, and offering 
tables, “upon the hills, and under every 
green tree.” “Break down their altars, and 
dash in pieces their pillars [terebinths], 
and bum lircir /Vslicrim with fire; and ye 
shall hov down the graven images of their 
gods,” tlic Deuteronomic law commanded 
(Deut. 12: 5, 4). 

'Phis allusion to high pbces, wooden 
Ashcrim, and pillars (or obelisks) car¬ 
ries us into the hc-art of one of the worst 
apostasies Israel had to meet. 'Tlie religion 
of the Canaanites was rooted in a worship 
of cultic pillars and cones associated with 
sex in many bnds of tlic eastern Mediter¬ 
ranean. From Joshua to llosea, Israel con¬ 
tinued to go “whoring from . . . Cod” 
(see below, pp. 455-^4)- 

Early in their years of conquest of 
Canaan, tlic Hebrews possessed definite 
Laws against making covenants witli the 
Canaanites, Amorites, llittitcs, and other 
peoples they sought to succeed. They were 
to refrain from mixed marriaEcs, lest 
apostasy follow. Jehovah was their one 
God. 'Iliey were His unique people. No 
other nation had a covenant with Jehovah. 
This covenant provided protection in 
Canaan as it had en route from Egvptian 
bondage. But the loving-kindness of 
Vahwch exacted the keeping of his com¬ 
mandments “to a thousand generations.” 
Religion and personal morality were com¬ 
bined in the Hebrew code, as in no other 
code of Bible lands, llic demand of 
Jehovah for a man’s best self and his 
entire self made the religion of early Israel 
distinct from the cults of tlieir neighbors. 

El was the greatest of Canaanitc gods, 
creator of the whole earth, controlling 
storms and w'cather, ordering erection of 
new shrines, judging and ruling men. As 
Albright states in Chapter 5 of Archae¬ 
ology and the Religion of Israel, El had 
three wives or consorts: tlic highly in¬ 


fluential /Vstartc, AsUerah, and BaaJt. 
Baa/, son of Ashcrah, a word mcani; 
“master” or “lord,” was chief of a grouL^ 
of lesser Baals of local authority. Baal. c. 
I ladad, was called in the Ugaritic texts th 
son of Dagon, god of grain; both had 
influential temples at Rjs Shamra. Set- 
below, page .156. Baal was verv' influenti;!;. 
also, at ,\shdod, a Philistine coastal citv 
.AJij'an, a god of springs, wells, and water 
ways, was a son of Baal. Kousor or Kaut 
har and I lasis were artisan-gods who built 
temples and fashioned gold and silver 
tools for shaping cult objects. 

Astarfc, a virgin yet pregnant goddev*. 
had a famous center at Byblos on tlic coast 
between 'Pripoli and Berytus (present 
Ik*imt). She and her collcxigucs excelled 
in matters of sex and war. 'I ney were im¬ 
mensely jxipular at temples where saacd 
prostitution was a Icgali/cxl vice. 

A north Syrian goddess callcxl Afargatjs. 
consort of Hadad, was the Dea Syria, savs 
RostovtzeflF. Her temples rivaled those of 
Isis in Egvpt and those of tlie Anatolian 
Great Alother. Atargatis had temples at 
Baalbek. PalmvTa, and Damascus. 

'Tlicrc were scores of other Canaanitc 
gods, including the TvTian Baal whose 
resurrection was celebrated each spring on 
the coast. People at Tyre honored, also, 
Mclearth (Melkart) against w'hoin tlic 
Hebrew Elijah protested in the ninth 
centurv’ b.c. Koshar was the Vulcan of 
the Canaanites, and the shepherd-god was 
Ilauron, Mot was the god of death 
and sterility. Tlic Ras Shamra texts make 
no mention of the sun-god Shamash. popu¬ 
lar in Mesopotamb. but tlicv speak of a 
sun-goddess Shapash. 'Hie planet Venus. 
sav3 .\lbriglit, called “.\startc" among 
CaniLiinitcs, was female in the evening and 
male in the morning. Canaanitc gods were 
fluid as to names, personalities, and even 
sex. 

Priests of Baal liv'cd among tlic field 
workers, even as Hebrew prophets dwelt 
high among their denuded hills (see 
beW p. q55). 

A dramatic tableau which summarizes 
the chief traits of Canaanitc worship ap- 
|)ears in illustration 238. It shows a clay 
cult stand found outside an .\shcrah shrine 
at Beth-shan of the thirteenth century, 
when Israel was arriving in Canaan and cs- 



239. Croup of Eg>-plun gods: Ptah. Knum, llathor. and Ncith. (‘ When Eg>-pt Ruled the East, 
Stcindorff and Seek, Uahenity of Chicago Press) 



240. Egyptian gods: Ra. Seth. Sobek. and Osiris. (‘When Egypt Ruled the East,” Steindorff and 
Seek, Unriersih* of Chicago Press) 



41. At PKstuni (Posddoim of the Creeks) founded 500 5^ befOT Chiirt. a 
kmc temple of Poseidon (center); and an archaic hasilKa (nght), disi^ into f«o hahes for 
xnship of dual dmnitics, are sursising Creek monuments in modem Italy. 



































































2-(3. Statue of the many-bustod Dtami of the 
EphesiatK, from Ephesus in Asia hfinor, now in 
Naples hfuscunu Of nuirble, alabaster, and 
hronze, this portisjnl shows die Icsvd goddess 
;^iiut svhosc worship Pad contended (Acts 
19:25-4*). Note the ^mboUe fcittlity-cult ani^ 
maJs carved on her gown. 



on tto hhio* S P-'«'iP“lin£ in nn info™! 
























244 - of Canaanite Eg>ptian temples in the fosse at the base of the fortress mound 
of cxcasatcd Lachish (Tell ed-Duwrir), southern Palestine. This shrine, built between 1475 ».c. 
and 1223 B.C., consists of three or four small rooms, llte altar is attached to tire south wall Bench 
for offerings. Hearth in the floor. 



245. Unique trapezoidal gallery 
300 ft. long, through solid tufa 
abos'c the Mediterranean at 
Cumae, leading to the Caw of 
the Cumacan Stbvl, one of the 
Kcrcsscs of the aiscient Creeks. 
Vast underground passageways, 
suggesting Virgil's hundred en¬ 
trances and exib from the cave, 
gaw this cultic shrine an air of 
mj-sters’. 
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lablishing permanent homes there. Note 
the nude goddess seated in lesvd posture. 
She holds her two ssmboUc dos-cs. See 
the two w'arring male deities, ^^'ith a dove 
at the feet of one. Notice tlic advancing 
serpent, s)Tnbol of fertility', and the lion 
of power slinking along the side of the 
shrine. Imagine such crude glorification of 
prostitution in the name of religion, and 
vou gain an idea of the Syrian and Anato¬ 
lian cults met by the Israelites moving up 
from Egypt to |X>sscss the land. 

WHicn’ Philistines fast^cd the bodiw 
of the defeated Hebresv King Saul and his 
son Jonathan on the ssalls of Beth-shan 
and hung their annor in “the house of 
the Asharoth” at tlic same fortress where, 
a century’ or more before, this clay cult 
stand was used, they heaped ignominy 
upon them. Honor is due the brave men 
of Jabcsh-gilcad who marched to remove 
tlic royal bodies to a suitable grave under 
a sacr^ tamarisk tree (I Sam. 31:8-1^). 

In contrast to tlie prescience of Icsvd 
female figurines in Syria and Palestine dur¬ 
ing the centuries of tlic conquest, and to 
their presence in the average Hebresv’s 
home, place this Deutcronomic law codi¬ 
fied in the interests of purity’ of life and 
monotheism of faith, which began with 
Moses and continued through the 
prophets: “Thou shalt not plant thee an 
Ashcrah of any kind of tree beside^ tlic 
altar of Jehovah thy God. . . . Neither 
shalt tliou set tliee up a pillar [obelisk] 
which Jchosch thy Cod hateth (Dcut. 
16; 21, 22). NW the stress upon 

“Jehovah thy god’s” hatred of the cultic 
figurines. Israel’s conscience s\as being 
tutored in the spiritual rcfincincnts which 
made them unique among their tieighbors. 
I’o date, no cultic representation of a 
male god or any likeness of Jchovali has 
been found in an excavated Jewish hoiim 
from Old 'Pcstament times, although 
plenty' of female cult depictions have 
turned up. Obedience to the second com¬ 
mandment iscs too deeply imprinted to 
allow such cultic portrayals of the one 
true Cod of Israel. After the thirteenth 
century csen female figurines bccainc more 
rare in Hcbrevi' homes, as Canaanitc influ¬ 
ences declined. 

'Hie cultic figurines and sex symbols pres’- 
alcnt in Bible lands, with the actual ap¬ 


proval of temple staffs, may be compared 
with the Wd scribblings in public places 
todav by modem youths deficient in moral 
and religious education. 

Veneration of Astartc or \^enus 011 the 
Sy’iian coast continued until the Christian 
Emperor Constantine in the fourth ccri- 
lury’ A.D. destroyed tlic V'cniis and .'\donis 
cult centers, Uic onlv pagan shrines he 
did order abandoneef here. Perhaps he 
look courage from the protests Paul had 
uttered almost 300 years earlier against 
the groscs of sacred prostitution at 
.\nlioch. 

We give due credit to the religion of 
the Canaanites for its ennobling inflinmcc 
upon sacred Ilcbrcsv literature, cspwally 
on the poetic form of many Old Pwta- 
ment portions, and upon temple architec¬ 
ture and sacred music. But we liave only 
to consider the lewd Ashcrim, or female 
figurines, u-ith exaggerated emphasis on 
bust and abdomen, to realiz'* tlie lofty 
towering of Israel’s faith above that of 
the Canaanites (ilhis. 238). As G. Ernest 
Wright once said in the Biblical Archae¬ 
ologist, the differences arc more remark¬ 
able and significant than the affinities, and 
in the accounting for these differences, we 
discover Israel’s great contribution to 
world history: a monotheistic religion, 
centering in one supreme God concerning 
W hom there is no mythology of wtirs, 
loves, or heroic deeds as among gods of 
pagan neighbors. 

PILL.\R CULTS 

Fallen pillars, to which w-e have refened, 
sometimes prove to have been supports 
for roofs, as at Solomon s Stables at ^Ip* 
giddo. Tell cMlcsi, ’Faanach on the Plain 
of Esdraclon, and Bab cdh-Dhra in Moab. 
Ag;iin, man-made pillars have a distinctly 
cultic value, as at Gczer and at Adcr in 
Moab. Albright points out, conceniing 
stone vestiges from the third millennium 
B.c. To such we have made several refer¬ 
ences. The massebah represented the male 
element in cultic riles. The female element 
was also represented by an object w'or- 
shiped at Asherah shrines. 

b'or a detailed discussion of pillar cults 
in Petra, rock-cut city’ controlling Momitc 
caravan routes, see Margaret Murray’s 


ENCYCLOPI-DIA 

Petra, Discussing the Jacob nartativc of 
Ccti. she sbcsscj the antiq¬ 

uity of stone worship and of tite belief 
that not cnlv was deity to be worshiped 
by saenfiees txrforc sacr^ stones, but that 
a god aetuaJly resided in the holy stone, 
■Diif "stone wliith 1 have set up for a 
pillar, said Jacob, "‘shall be Gods house: 
and of all that thou sliak give me 1 will 
surely gi^i: the tenth tinto thee'" JGi-n, 

On high places cstplorcd at Petra, black 
cuboid stones have been found set up In 
niches. Many depicbons of such stones 
were scratched on the rocks here, llic 
godbead was thought to reside in sudi 
and to him were presented the elaborate 
racTificui] oifenngs semed in the rock- 
hcwTi triclinia, or sacred dining rooms, 
with couches for particirants in the sacred 
meal and the phallic emb This cult crept 
even into tJic 'rabemaclc and Temple of 
the Hebrews, despite prophetic protests. 

EG\TnAN DE ! Ill'S 

F-g\-pt emphasized ferinity-gods and sent 
her isis, counterpart of Astnrtc, ta far 
west as Italy, where in Pompeii ^c mins 
of the well-known little I'anplc of his 
™ist. Rome, too, bowed to this popular 
hg^'obao gi^ddcss. Somcttmcs the earth- 
goddess in I'-O-pt btxnmc IJsthor. Por 
there was constantly a flowing of names 
and traits. 

Breasted, in Ancient Times, hi^liglrts 
lire afFcctiuri of ancient liigs-ptians for mdr 
god Qsifu, patron of agriculture, consort 
of fsis and father of tlie voung god fioms* 
who became successor oJ Osiris wliai the 
latter Isccnme gpd of the underworld. 
Memphis was the grain bin of Osiris (set 
Isis, Osiris, and Horus on scarab, illus. 

So innuential was Osiris tliat Egyptians 
also associated him with the watery Hoods 
wbidi quickemed ogricnlhiraJ life along 
the Nile. So wonder fanners honored 
Osiris w hile (he priests warshijpcd lire state 
f^th of the sun-god Amun-^, or ,'VtOn, 
Egs-ptian kiiig^ added the names^ Ru and 
Osiris, to their titles, sometimes both at 
the same lime. They icoipizcd that then 
kingdom depended upon agriculture. 

The indispensable sim^i>d, Amun-Ra, 


OF BIBLE LIFE 

was chief deity for centuries, Ra was de¬ 
picted as having a liand at the end nr 
each sun ray, defending good gifts to Ihi: 
children of mai. hi certain dynasties, the 
Pliaraolis were believed to incarnate .\mun 
Ra, When state fdigion changed its alli¬ 
ance from Aten to Amun, as it did with 
Tnl-ankh amun, an entire shift of social 
and religiotis setup ensued. Aton w-as the 
co^ic god favored by Akhcnaton. the 
spiritual nionolheist among Egs’pt‘s ruTcrs, 

Fhe Egyptians u'cre so grateful for the 
pradutr; of their life-snstaining helds that 
they prepared little clay models of even' 
5 ta^ of agriculture to accompany ihcn'i 
to the Fields of Blessedness, Not ften the 
hum helpers were forgotten. In the Uni- 
‘li'Cisity Museum at Philadelphia there is 
an interesting magical spell, written long 
ago in Egypt and addressed to the little 
s^tuette^ or faTcncc, wood, or stone, called 
shawabti, who with mattock, hoe, and seed 
bag went into the biidsman's tomb to till 
tor him ctcn^lly. It reads: "O thou Sha- 
wabti Bgurc, if so-and'SO is appointed to da 
any w'orl; in the underw'orld ... as a man 
doing his duty, ‘Here am 1 ,' thou shall 
^y . - , if he is appointed to rill fields, to 
migate dry land, transport sand from 
west to east or vice versa. Herd am I * thou 
sJralt say." 

James li. Br^ted, in The Dawn of 
Conscience, indicates an Egyptian source 
of inJiuenct for the “bdder 'set upon the 
rartli, and the tup of it reached unto 
ncavcn, which features Jacob's vision at 
Beth-cl [Ccn. 28 : 12 ). Ej^ptians early 
adopted tlic ladder as svtiitcI of sun- 
wxjrship. 

It would be difficult to list all the gods 
MCrcd to Egyptians. Every aspect of nature, 
cvet)' object bdicld—animate and ill' 
anmutP-^^as thondit to be inhabited by 
a spirit which could choose its own forni+ 
occupying tJic body of a crocodile, a &h, 
a man, a womin, or a tree. 

At Heliopolis, the dty of Qn in the 
Bible, a cormp.nny of gods included 'I'cmu, 

Isis, Set, 

and N^ithys, for example. A lesser com- 
pany of gods in this place included Am- 
annu, .Am .\ntchcti Am-Het'Scrqct, etc. 
A glimpse of seii’ctal Egvptian gods appeal^ 
m illi^trations 239 , 24 o 7 iom When 

rcitfA^ -i-hA 
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In thdr hicroglyphtc inscriptions cm 
pbcliski and in their tomb pointings and 
frcscocSr E^T)tIan artists have left im* 
Dicssiesns of thousands of dcEti«. The 
nramid Texts mention some aoo; i.aoo 
aie mentioned in the Book of the Dead 
and various other works dealing with the 
other world. Yet abewe all this populous 
pantheon there looms the desire of cG' 
tain worthy priests to approach a mono¬ 
theism with a Cod who is l.ord of Heaven, 
Many Egt'ptians meant it when they said 
that their god was one, nefer iia. Hebrews 
meant the same when Ihcv’ said, ' The 
Lord our Cod is one” Akhe- 

natoTi achieved a monotheistic faith which 
lias impressed the world long after his 
“Glorious Cit>' of the llofi^an of Aton" 
at Ainama has cnrmblcd. His faith was 
better built than his ciU^ 

Tlic sun-god cult of Hcliopoliif or the 
city of On known to Moses, has also been 
called “the first monotheism." Tt became 
a bond between Egs'pt and Syria. 

Even modem people are impressed by' 
the Egsptian teaching that the heart is 
Vi’cigliM in a scale, aipiinst the figure of 
Maat, or Riglitcousncss, Althcm^ die 
Egy])lian concqit of sin was one of failure 
to observe ceremonial knvS, with no word 
for repentance, punishments in the form 
of mtribndon or anniliilation were clear. 
For the righteous, space w^s allotted by 
strict measuring JO|^ in the rields of 
Blessedness. A supreme reward consisted 
in riding w'ith the great snn*gcid in his boat 
across tnc skv from dawn to dark. E^P* 
bans pictured their “holy ape-gods" sing' 
ing praise to Ra at sunrise, and liaw-k-gods 
doing the iame at sunset, even as ancient 
Sumerians placed musical instrummls, 
possibly for worship, in the paws of their 
animal-gods, EJesirc for irnmottality' in a 
rectified sort of unending human exist' 
ence gave rise to rmimmificjtion among 
the Elgyptians. 

Otic mtetcstrng religiotis concept pre¬ 
served in the art of E^pt shows the k^- 
headed, creative god Wtnemu fashionitig 
a. man on a potter's wheel w'hich he turns 
with his foot, whOe behind him stands a 
figure of the creative god Thoth, notch¬ 
ing on a palm trunk the ycsirs of the man s 
life. 'Fhe pottCT'god idea is strikm^y 
similar to the metaphor of Third Isaiah*. 


“O fdiovah, thou art our Father; we are 
the clay, and thuu our potter" {64:8], 
and to "flaw many are the days of thy 
servant?" of 

CREEK cum 

Attic Greeks, who worked out on their 
mountainous peninsula the moiit beautiful 
mythology of ancient Mcditcmincati 
peoples, did not exalt on their sacretl 
Acropolis at Athens fillus, 6j) Ceres, 
goddess of grain; or Aphiodilc, prototype 
of the Asheiah of the Canaanites, Rather, 
they^ honoffd Arhena, goddess of the in 
tcHcct and of w-ar, as well os of agricul¬ 
ture; and gi>er to the people of the clean 
olive tree. They also ^vc pfominence to 
Nike, W'hosc liny 'I'emple of the Wing¬ 
less Victory on the cdK of the .\cropOlis 
is an ideal specimen or Imiic aidutcctniic. 
'Iliis perfect gem was skillftilly restored 
diortly before World \’i'ar II- 

Pcoplc of Attica rtserved. for Eleusis, 
nn the road from Athens to Corinth along 
tlie Bay ot Salamii, the chief sanctuary 
of the cartliy mystery religion whose lofty 
phases impressed Cicero and were known 
to Paul, as he made his way from Athens 
to the isthmian city of Corinth, 

The anoent ruins of the Fclcstcrium, 
01 Hall of the Mysteries, are mom im¬ 
pressive to students of reli^on, than the 
strategic Llcuiis air base adjacent. In this 
famous culbc temple, rites invalving Ceres 
or Dcmclcr, goddess of agriculture, her 
consort Zeus, ruler of the universe, and 
ihdr iiu^lcr Pciscphonc were based m 
“things shovtTi" to the processions of wor¬ 
shipers who had first taken part in a 
solemn assembly at Atherrs. Tlten, on the 
second day, piticipants had bathed in 
the sta; on tnc third, offered a sacrifice: 
and, on the fourth* had made iwous pre- 
cQsion along the old road iIiowti in 
illus. rqS. Reaching their destination at 
sunset, they mos'ed up and down tlie shore 
ijff the Bav af Salamis until after dark, 
wav'ing torches, rc-cnatting the uarch for 
the lost PcRcphone. Nar the entrance to 
the Hall of the Mv-stcrics we have scerr 
carved a sjTnbolie torch. The climai of the 
riles loot place in the Tclestcrium, We 
know few details. The milistcs nesrr re 
vcaled tlicm. But they wirtc as sacred to 
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Petra. Discussing the Jacob narrative of 
Gen. 28:18-22, she stresses the antiq¬ 
uity of stone worship and of the belief 
that not only ss'as deity to be worshiped 
by sacrifices Ixrforc sacral stones, but that 
a god actually resided in tlie holy stone. 
Hu’s “stone which I have set up for a 
pillar, said Jacob, “shall be God’s house: 
and of all that thou shalt give me I will 
surely give the tenth unto thee” fGcn. 
28:22). 

On high places explored at Petra, black 
cuboid stones have been found set up in 
niches. Many depictions of such stones 
were scratched on the rocks here. The 
godhead was tliought to reside in such 
and to him v^-crc presented the elaborate 
sacrificial offerings sened in the rock- 
hwTi triclinia, or sacred dining rooms, 
with couches for participants in the sacred 
meal and the phallic cult. TTiis cult crept 
even into the Tabernacle and Temple of 
the Hebrews, despite prophetic protests. 

EGYPTIAN DEITIES 

Egj-pt emphasized fertility-gods and sent 
her Isis, counterpart of Astartc, as far 
west as Italy, w’hcrc in Pompeii the ruins 
of the well-known httlc Temple of Isis 
persist. Rome, too, bowed to this popular 
Eg>T)tian goddess. Sometimes the earth- 
goddess in Eg>pt became Ihtbor, For 
there was constantly a flowing of names 
and traits. 

Breasted, in Ancient Times, highlights 
the affection of ancient Eg)ptians for mcir 
god Osiris, patron of agriculture, consort 
of Isis and father of the young god I torus, 
who became successor ot Osiris when the 
latter became god of the underworld. 
MemphU was the grain bin of Osiris (sec 
Isis, Osiris, and Horus on scarab, illus. 
150). 

So influential was Osiris that Eg>q)tians 
also associated him with the w-atcry- floods 
which quickened agricultural life along 
the Nile. No wonder farmers honored 
Osiris while the pricsb W’orshiped the state 
faith of the sun-god .\mun-fc, or Aton. 
F.gs’ptian kings added the names, Ra and 
Osiris, to their titles, sometimes both at 
the same time. They recognized that their 
kingdom depended upon agriculture. 

The indispensable sun-god, Amun-Ra, 


w^ chief deity for centuries. Ra was dt 
picted as having a hand at the end of 
ca^ sun ray, extending good gifts to the 
children of men. In certain dynasties, the 
Pharaohs were bclics cd to incarnate Amun- 
Ra. WTien state religion changed its alli 
ance from Aton to Amun, as it did with 
Tut-ankh-amun, an entire shift of social 
and rcligious setup ensued. Aton was the 
cosmic god favored by Aklic-naton, thi 
spiritual monotheist among Egypt’s rulers. 

The Egyptians were so grateml for the 
produce of their life-sustaining fields that 
they prepared little clay models of eser)’ 
stage of agriculture to accompany them 
to the Fields of Blessedness. Not c\cn the 
farm helpers were forgotten. In the Uni¬ 
versity Museum at Philadelphia thae is 
an interesting magical Sfxrll, written long 
ago in Egspt and addressed to the little 
statuettes or faience, wood, or stone, called 
shawabti, who with mattock, hoe, and seed 
bag went into the landsman’s tomb to till 
for him ctcnrally. It reads: “O thou Sha- 
wabti figure, if so-and-so is appointed to do 
any work in the underworld ... as a man 
doing his duty', ‘Here am I,' thou shalt 
say ... if he is appointed to till fields, to 
irrigate dry' land, transport sand from 
west to cast or vice versa, ‘Here am I,’ thou 
shalt say.” 

James H. Breasted, in The Dawn of 
Conscience, indicates an Egy'ptian source 
of influence for the “ladder set upon the 

reached unto 

heaven, which features Jacob's vision at 
Beth-cl (Gen. 28:12), Egyptians early 
adopted the ladder as symool of sun- 
worship. 

It would be difficult to list all the gods 
sacred to Egyptians. Every aspect of nature, 
c\'^ object beheld—animate and in- 
anirnatc—was thought to be inhabited by 
a spirit which could choose its own form, 
occupying Uic body of a crocodile, a fish, 
a man, a woman, or a tree. 

At Heliopolis, the city of On in the 
Bible, a awnpany of gods included Temu, 
bhu, Fcfnut. Seb, Nut, Osiris, Isis, Set, 
and Nephthys, for example, A lesser com¬ 
pany of gods in this place included Am- 
annu, Am-Antchet, Am-Het-Serqet, etc. 
A glimpse of scv'cral Egvptian gods appears 
m illustrations 239, 240 from When Egypt 
Ruled the East. 
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In their hictoglv’phic inscriptions on 
obelisks and in their tomb paintings and 
frescoes, Eg>T)ti3n artists have left im¬ 
pressions of thousands of deities. The 
nramid Texts mention some 200; 1,200 
are mentioned in the Book of the Dead 
and various other works dealing wth the 
other world. Yet above all tins populous 
pantheon there looms the desire of cer¬ 
tain worthy priests to approach a mono¬ 
theism with a Cod who is Lord of Heaven. 
Many Egs^ptians meant it when thej’ said 
that their god was one, netcr ua. Hebrews 
meant the same when they said, “The 
Lord our Cod is one” (Deut. 6:4.) Akhc- 
naton achiesed a monotheistic faith which 
has impressed the world long after h« 
“Clorious City of the Horizon of Aton” 
at Amama has crumbled. His faith was 
better built than his city. 

The sun-god cult of Heliopolis, or the 
city of On knosvn to Moses, has also been 
called ‘‘the first monotheism.” It became 
a bond between Egvpt and Ssria. 

Even modem people are impressed 
the Egs^tian teaching that the heart is 
weighed in a scale, against the figure of 
A/aat, or Righteousness. .Although the 
Egs'ptian concept of sin was one of failure 
to observe ceremonial laws, with no word 
for repentance, punishments in the form 
of retribution or annihilation were clear. 
For the righteous, space was allotted by 
strict measuring ropes in the Fields of 
Blessedness. A supreme reward consisted 
in riding with the great sun-god in his boat 
across the skv from dawn to dark. Egyp¬ 
tians pictured their “holy ape-gods” sing¬ 
ing praise to Ra at sunrise, and haw'k-gods 
doing the same at sunset, even as ancient 
Sumerians placed musical instruments, 
possibly for worship, in the paws of their 
animal-gods. Desire for immortality in a 
rectified sort of unending human exist¬ 
ence gave rise to mummification among 
the Egyptians. 

One interesting religious concept pre¬ 
served in the art of Egvpt shows the hot- 
headed, creative god ICincmu fashioning 
a man on a potter's wheel which he turns 
with his foot, while behind him stands a 
figure of the creative god Thoth, notch¬ 
ing on a palm trunk the years of the man s 
life. The potter-god idea is strikindy 
similar to tnc metaphor of Third Isaian: 


“O Jehovah, thou art our Father, we arc 
the cby, and thou our potter" (64:8), 
and to “How many arc the days of thy 
servant?” of Ps. 119:84. 

CREEK CULTS 

Attic Greeks, who worked out on their 
mountainous peninsub the most beautiful 
mythology of ancient Mediterranean 
propics, did not exalt on their sacred 
Acropolis at .Athens (fllus. 63) Ceres, 
goddess of grain; or Aphrodite, prototype 
of the Asherah of the Canaanites. Rather, 
they honored Athena, goddess of the in 
tcllcct and of war, as well as of agricul¬ 
ture, and giver to the people of the clean 
olive tree. They also gave prominence to 
Nike, whose tiny Temple of the Wing¬ 
less Victory* on the edee of the Acropolis 
is an ideal specimen of Ionic architecture. 
'Ibis perfect gem was skillfully restored 
sliortly before W^orld War II. 

People of Attica reserved f(jr Eleusis, 
on the road from Athens to Corinth along 
Uic Bay ot Sabmis, the chief sanctuary* 
of the earthy mystery* religion whose lofty 
phases impressed Cicero and were known 
to Paul, as he nude his way from Athens 
to the isthmian city of Corinth. 

The ancient mins of the Tclesterium, 
or Hall of the My-stcrics, arc more im¬ 
pressive to students of rclipon, than the 
strategic Eleusis air base adjacent. In this 
famous cultic temple, rites involving Ceres 
or Demeter, goddess of agriculture, her 
consort Zeus, ruler of the universe, and 
their dau^ter Persephone were based on 
“things shown" to the processions of wor¬ 
shipers who had first taken part in a 
solemn assembly at Athens. Then, on the 
second day, participants had bathed in 
the sea; on the third, offered a sacrifice; 
and, on the fourth, had made joyous pre¬ 
cession along the old road show'n in 
illus. 198. Reaching their destination at 
surrset, they moved up and down the shore 
off the Bay’ of Sabmis until after dark, 
w-aving torches, re-enacting the search for 
the lost Persephone. Near the entrance to 
the Hall of the Mysteries we have seen 
carved a symbolic torch. The climax of the 
rites took place in the Tclesterium. We 
know few details. The initbtes never re¬ 
vealed them. But they were as sacred to 
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the fifth Christian century dcstro)'cd ib 
grip. 

ICONOGRAPHY 

The expression in art of an idea, a per¬ 
son, or an c\'cnt forms the subject matter 
of iconography. Many pre-Christian xkw- 
ship accessories were rich in iconographic 
ssmbols. Similarly, in Eg>pt, tlic winged 
sun-disc was the familur S)-mboI of heal¬ 
ing and of life; the goddess Maat (Right¬ 
eousness) also had outspread winu; and 
the merr)’ goddess of music and ^n ap¬ 
peared as a little dancing girl. The Eesp- 
tian anJeh. or girdle, was the kc)’ of Ufe; 
the t/ict, a woman’s girdle with a lunger 
bow tic in front, denoted Isis. Tlic uas 
was a staff of authorify. The dad, or small 
column w'ith superimposed byers, sym¬ 
bolized stability. In As^*rbn art. and else¬ 
where throu^ tlic .Mediterranean, the 
lion denoted stren^h, esen as the bull 
dmoted physical vigor. In Hebrew reli¬ 
gious art, despite the commandment 
a^inst portraung anything Using, decora¬ 
tive use was made of a copper sea, candle¬ 
sticks, cherubim, lilies, oxen, palms, pome¬ 
granates, the six-pointed star, winged 
sphinxes, and cultic ob/ects. Andent Su¬ 
merians of Abraham’s lutive country 
favored the ses'en-pointed star. Minoons 
used thdr winding labyrintb, whose outline 
resembles a chambered nautilus. Greeb 
employed the symbol of the lighted torch. 
Ralph Turner, in The Great Cultural Tra¬ 
ditions, offers interesting iconographic 
materiaL Of early Chrisrian iconography 
there is a wealth of nutter, as in 
mour’s exhaustive The Cross in Tradition, 
History and Art. For brief treatment, see 
Mv Hobby of the Cross, bv Madcldnc S. 
Miller. 


PROPHETIC CLUES TO 
^ABOMINATIONS’^ 

ELIJAH ANT) BA.\L 

From denunciations of current apos¬ 
tasies in Judaea and Sanuru by outraged 
prophets, we picture the degradation of 
rutiorul wo^ip wavs. The ninth-century 
prophet EUJah rebuked the Baal-w*oiship- 


ing King Ahab and his Phoenician wife 
Jezebel, to whom much of the corruption 
of Jehovah-worship was due, in such sting¬ 
ing tones tliat “Ahab . . . rent his dotlio. 
and put sackcloth upon his flesh, and 
fasted . . . and went softly” (I King^ 
21:27). Ahab sold himself to do evil ”in 
the sight of Jehovah, whom Jezebel hii 
wife srirred up. And he did very abomi 
nably in following idols, according to sill 
tlut the Amorites did” (I Kings 21:25, 
26). TTie contest on Mount Carmel be¬ 
tween the Jczcbel-backed priests of Baal 
and God’s prophet Elijah is familur. 'This 
dramatic incident is described in Section 
10, Gcoeraphv, ^e 228. A solemn as¬ 
sembly of Ahab’s Baal-worshiping Israelites, 
trapp^ by Jehu and sbin as they sacri¬ 
fice, is vividly pictured in II Kings lo. 
The cultic pilbrs or obelisks from the 
house of Baal were burned and the temple 
destro^’cd. This honest effort to uproot 
Baalism from Israel was made bj* Jehu in 
the era of Elijah, probably under'the influ¬ 
ence of the prophet (876-854 b.c.). Many 
a reformer-king, such as Josiah, came to the 
aid of prophetic purists from time to tirac. 

THE ISAI.MIS 

Tlie First Isaiah (740-701 n.c.). behold¬ 
ing the frightful apostasy* of the a^th cen- 
tury, grieved over the golden idols, the 
wwk^ of men’s own hands, and the in¬ 
iquities of new-moon festivals. He chal¬ 
lenged his people with the w’ondcrful 
words of Jehov-ah, “Come, now, and let us 
reason together ... though vour sins be as 
scarlet, they shall be as white as snow” 
(1:18). 

llic Second Isaiah (540 b.c.) dwelt on 
the iiuncness of idol-worship at Jerusalan, 
To whom then will ye liken Cod? 

. . . Tlic image, a worknun hath cast it, 
and the goldsmith ov'crlayxth it with gold, 
and casteth for it silver chains ... to set 
up a ^^ven image, that shall be not 
4°**^2o). He encouraged 
Judm lo recognize Ichovah as the first and 
the lasL “besides wiiom tliere is no God.” 
Isaiah, instilling positive teachings about 
Jehovah, says, “They that fashion a graven 
im^ are all of ^em vanity: and the 
Imngs that they delight in shall not profit.” 
The workmen shall ^ made foolish, when 
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of the residue of tiicir fashioned metal 
they make a god. Yet the patient God 
redeems the people He has created. He is 
Israel’s husband. His tender affection is 
like tliat of a woman for the child she is 
nuning. His an^ is genuine but lasts for 
a moment, while His love is eternal. "He 
uill feed his flock hke a sliepherd . . . and 
will gently lead those tliat have their 
young’ (Isa. 40:11). 

IDOL\TRIKS OF M.\N.\SSEn 

The idolatries of Manassch, s-assal-king 
of Israel under Esarhaddon (692-638 b.c.), 
recorded in II Chron. 33, arc among the 
most shocking in tlie Old Testament. 
’ITicy appear ul the more horrible follow’- 
ing the reign of the good Hezeki^. 
.Manassch re-erected the heathen high 
pbccs which Hezekiah had broken do^Ti; 
“and he reared up altars for the Baalim, 
and made Ashaoth, and worshipped all 
the host of heaven, and served them. And 
he built altars in the house of jehos-ah ... 
altars for all the host of heaven in the t^o 
courts of the house. ... He also made his 
children to pass through the fire” in 
Moloch-worship, dosm in the Valley of 
Hinnom below Jerusalem, and went in for 
wizardry, augury', and sorcery. He seduced 
citizens into his ways of wickedness and 
wxmt cx'cn so far as to set up in the very 
House of Cod, tlic gras'cn image of an 
idol he had made. Manassch went the limit 
in his apostasy, and the Chronicler used 
him for a horrible example. Even after 
the reforms of Manassch, the people con¬ 
tinued to sacrifice on tlic high pl^, but 
to Jehovah. WTicn worthy young Josiah 
succeeded to the throne (638-TO8) he 
broke down Baal’s altars, ground images 
into powder, “and hewed down all the sun- 
imag^ throughout all the land of Israel” 
(II Chron. 34:7). 

An interesting reference to Moloch- 
w'orship appears in Psalm 106, denotmdng 
the mingling of Israel with rutions at 
pagan worship which became ”a snare unto 
them,” as they “sacrificed unto the idols 
of Canaan.” 

Yea, they tacrificed their sons and their 
daughters unto demons . . . 

And pbyed the harlot in their doings. 


ZEPIIANIAH*S PLEA 

Zephaniah (627 b.c.) yearned to have 
Jehos-ah triumph over prtty Baalistic ris-als, 
to has’C him “famish all the gods of the 
earth," and to have men turn to worship 
Jehos-ah, "every one from his place, c\en 
all the isles of the nations” (2:11). He 
warned against adoration of astral deities 
from housetops, against Milcom, and 
against alien supcrstitioru such as leaping 
over thresholds after manner of priests or 
Dagon at their temples. After his plaintis'c 
pleading, “seek righteousness, sceV meek¬ 
ness,” Zephaniah climaxes his message 
with winsome words; “Sing, O daughter of 
Zion; shout, O Israel; be glad and rejoice 
with all thy heart. O daughter of Jerusalem. 
Jehos-ah hath taken away thy judgmento 
. . . die King of Israel, esen Jehosah, is 
in the midst of thee; thou shalt not fear 
csil any more” (3:14-13). llicsc arc re¬ 
assuring words for the f»thful in any age. 

n.\B.\KKUK ASD INLACES 

Habakkuk. part of whose prophecies 
may date from the Chaldean period of 
605-600 B.C., paints visidly the faith of 
true follow'cn of Cod against the ^ven 
image, “the molten image ... dumb idols.” 
'Fhings made of stone and wood, ostrlaid 
with gold and silver, in which there "is no 
breath,” arc in contrast to Jchos'ah “in his 
holy temple.” Tlic diffaence summons all 
the earth to “keep silence before him” 
(Hab. 2:18-20). It is He that cleaves 
mountains, lifts the wasTS of tlic deep lu 
his horses* tread the sea, and makes his 
people’s feet “like hinds’ feet . . . walk 
upon the high places” (3). 

JEREMIAH AND JUDAH’S .APOSTASIES 

No prophet of Israel was in closer grips 
with the apostasies of Judah than Jeremiah 
(c.626-585 B.C.), on the eve of tlic fall of 
Jerusalem and the carrying away of her 
choice population to Babylon. He knew 
"the sanities of tlic natiom” and the 
dogged persistence of people to offer 
appeasement gifts to Moloch at Tophet in 
tne Hinnom Valley, to wtwship tlie Baalim 
on their hi^ places with most sensuous 
riles, and to make cakes for the “queen ot 
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heaven.” Yet from these observations he 
framed his wonderful picture of Cod as a 
patient potter making a vessel on the 
wheels, marring it in his hands, and then 
shaping it into another better vessel (Jer. 
i8). “Return, O Israel,” cried Jeremiah, 
“put awav thine abominations out of my 
sight.” ' 

ZECHARIAH AND DIVINERS 

The author of Zeeh. 10:2, writing later 
than the prophet Zeehariah who de- 
nounced idols, false prophets, and Canaan* 
ites between 520 and 518 b.c., inveighed 
against the man-made teraphim that “have 
spoken vanih', and the diviners that have 
seen a lie.” (Did they read animal livers as 
proplc today read fortunes in tea Iea\*cs?) 
The talking teraphim recall the colossal 
whispering statue of Memnon at the 
Theban temple on the Nile, and the 
oracle-speaking Cumacan Sib)’l in Italy. 

fZEKIEL .AND “MULTITUDES OF 

ABOMIN.VnONS” 

Ezekiel, W'ho is thought by many critics 
to have spent the first six years of his 
ministr)' (592-570 b.c.) in Jerusalem, just 
prior to the fall of tliat great cit)' of 
Chaldean might, was the most eccentric 
of the protesting prophets. It may be that 
Ezekiel went to ^bvlonia with the first 
exiles, in 507 b.c., to the vicinity of 
Nippur by the river Chebar. His call to 
prophecy seems to Iravc occurred there 
(Ezek. 1:2) when he was only twentv' or 
Airty years of age. But he returned to 
Jerusalem and was in that vicinit)' until 
some time between Januar)', 588, and 

J anuary, 585 b.c. Mis wife is believed to 
lave l^n killed by tlie shock of the fall 
of Jerusalem. During his earlier ministry 
in Jerusalem, he condemned high places 
(Eaxk. 7:7), false prophets with wortlilcss 
proverbs, divinations, and cities like 
Samaria and Jerusalem which conducted 
thcmselv'cs like harlots committing whore- 
ooms with apostate cults (25). Ezekiel, 
says Robert H. Pfeiffer, considered that 
Israel’s faithlessness had begun in Egvpt 
and continued ever since. S^n after the 
beginning of his Jerusalem ministrv' in 
592, Ezekiel, in the eighth chapter of his 


propheev', gave vent to a description of the 
many pagan rites practiced in Jerusalem. 
Looking at this summary, Pfeiffer states, 
“ITie circumstantial description of Ezekiel 
is one of tlic most genuinely historical 
parts of his book and therefore an in¬ 
valuable source of information on Judaean 
s)UCTctism.” He sees "the scat of the image 
of Jcalousv', which provoketh to jealousy,” 
pcrlraps Manassch’s idol (called “.Asherah" 
in II Kings 21:7). Most offensive of all 
the abominations actually set up in Cod's 
sanctuarv' was a secret room entered 
through a hole in the wall by the door of 
the court. “So I went in and saw,” says 
Ezekiel, “and behold, every form of creep¬ 
ing tilings, and abomiirablc beasts, and all 
the idols of the house of Israel, portrayed 
upon the wall round about.” Seventy of 
Israel's elders were standing about, each 
holding a censer with smoking incense. 
The elders believed that God did not see 
their abomiiutions, which included women 
weeping for Tammuz. as women in New 
Testament times and later w'ept for Adonis 
at the Dog River on tlic Phoenician coast. 
Wont of all were twenty'-five men facing 
the east, worshiping the sun-god Shamash, 
with their backs toward the Temple of 
Jehovah on .Mount Moriah (the sun comes 
up over Mount of Olives, fadng the cast 
wall of the Temple enclosure). This sun- 
worship suggests the sun cult of Persians, 
who stood with twigs pressed to their 
mouths, lest with their orcath they con¬ 
taminate the beneficent sun. 

IIOSEA AND B.\AL 

Ilosca, writing between c.733 and 722 
B.c. (or 750 and 735), bments the faith¬ 
less people of Israel who do not even know 
that Jehovah gave them the oil. grain, and 
new wine which they sacrificed to Baal, 
and the gold and silver which they made 
into an image of Baal (Hos. 2:8). The 
more the prophets denounced their way¬ 
wardness, tlic more they turned from these 
forth-tcllcrs of God’s will and burned in¬ 
cense to graven images. “I drew them with 
cords of a man, with bands of love . . - 
I laid food before them,” Hosea reported 
to Jeliovah. Yet harlot Israel behaved stub¬ 
bornly. And Ephraim remained joined to 
his proverbial idols (4:17). Samaria had 
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calves, c\’cr s\'mbols of young fcrtilit}-, for 
idols. Men wlio sacrificed kissed the calves 
(13:2). 

AMOS AND HIGH PLACES 

Amos, the stem desert-dwelling prophet 
from Tekoa, which is a b^’^hour donkey- 
jog soutli from Bethlehem, lived c.760 b.c. 

1 Ic left tlic simplicity' of his shepherd way-s 
and sycamore-dressing career to protest in 
the capital of the northern kingdom at 
Samaria against a court that sat at case, 
as blind to the needs of tire poor as the 
imperial Russian regime was to its prole¬ 
tariat in the twentieth century a.d. /Arnos 
remonstrated against Canaanitish high 
places, the shrines of their images, and 
stars of their gods (5:26)- Amos so 
spiritualized religion that he even regretted 
Israel’s solemn assemblies dedicated to 
Jehovah, because these involved extrava¬ 
gance of burnt offerings and meal and 
exuberance of music, when the worshipers 
should have been letting justice “roll down 
as waters, and righteousness as a mighty' 
stream” (Arnos 5:2.^). 

7 ’EMPLES MADE WITH HANDS 

In addition to nurrrerous allusions^ al¬ 
ready made to temples in other sections 
we suggest tire following structures as 
typical: 

AT FORTRESS BETH SHAN 

In tire 4,000 years of history uncovered 
w'hcn tire giant Mount of the Fortress at 
Beth-shan, at the eastern end of the Valley 
of jczrccl, was excasated by the Univenity 
of Pcnnsyh'ania, several significant shrin« 
and temples came to light. Urey l^)’. 
eighteen successive occupation strata which 
led down to bedrock occupied terr le>els 
before the Hyksos period of E^ptian his¬ 
tory'. Ground plans of temples which were 
used in the period between Abraham and 
Moses have been unearthed. Alan Rowe, 
an authority- on Elgyptian temples, bclies'cd 
that he looked into the face of Philistine 
masonry standing here in the era of Saul 
the Hebrew. Canaanitc temples with at 
least six sanchraries have been found oc¬ 
cupying five les'cls and periods. 


As we looked into the face of complex 
jumbles of masonry’, we marveled that 
human skill could ocr read the story’ of 
these stones. Yet scholars have glcancxl 
much information about the Semitic deities 
honored at Beth-shan when Egy-ptian offi¬ 
cials stationed here were under strong 
Sy-rian influence. Some of the temples 
were of mud brick and contained recog¬ 
nizable cult objects, such as the truncated 
cone of a massebah, or venerated phallic 
emblem. C. C. McCow’n, in The Ladder 
of Progress in Palestine, wonders whether 
such an object may be refened to in the 
stors* of Jacob at Bcth-cl (Gen. 28:18-22). 

A sKrinc sacred to Mckal has been found 
at Beth-shan, and the collarbone of a bull 
and a bronze dagger near at hand suggest 
the last sacrifice before flight of the priests. 
The Southern Temple of Beth-shan may 
be the “house of Dagon” mentioned in I 
Chron. 10:10 as tlic “house” to who« 
walls was affixed the head of Saul. Saul s 
Temple is in stratum V. 

AT MF.CIDDO P.ASS 

At Megiddo on the Pbin of Esdraclon 
temples have been found covering an oen 
longer period than the ones of Beth-shan. 
Cult stands with serpent and mother-god¬ 
dess were found here, and one with a 
human-headed cherub at each of its four 
comers suggests the cherubim of the He¬ 
brew ark. A Canaanite altar of incense, m 
clav, dating from just before the era of 
Solomon (c.iooo b.c.), has be^ found at 
Megiddo. WTat tlie authors of this ^k 
took for a governor’s palace proves to be a 
temple, with three layers of stone, one of 
cedar beams, and a superstructure of mud 
brick. 

.AT LACHISH: FOSSE AND PERSIAN 

temples 

At Tell ed-Duweir in southern Palatine, 
a series of three temples lying out in the 
fosse, or ditch, at the base of tliis fortress 
mound challenges our attention. Ihc altar 
of one of these appears in illustration 2.14. 
Tliesc shrines were probably used by 
bourgeois citizens of the town, for the 
main temple of the garrison has not yet 
been cxcawtcd. The first fosse temple was 
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built behv'ccn ^,1475 atid 1400 b.c: the 
S£icond+ between c.1400 and 13.25 h,c,;^ and 
the thud, between ^-1325 and 1223 b.c.^ 
as indicated in the scitolarly leport of 
Olga Tufncll and Charles Inge based upon 
study of mason r>' layers and accompany- 
in^bjeeb* 

TTiese temples were erected in a time 
of relative security^ after the Egj’ptians 
controlling thb site on tlie border of 
Palestine had driven out the Hyksos from 
their land 0.1578 B.c. ITie temple con- 
sistaJ of three or four small rooms, as you 
can SCO in out picture of tlie little sanc¬ 
tuary at the foot of the mound of the citv. 
Die albir, attached to tlie south wall, had 
a bench on which objects of worship were 
placed and a hearth in tlie floor. No objects 
of w^orship were recognized. But in storage 
places were found huge deposits of scarabs, 
cy'linder'Seab, glass and faience vesick, 
carsed ivories, necklaces, bone Egurincs, 
and a great airay of decorated pottery, in¬ 
cluding cooking pots, dipping fiasks. bowk 
on stands, and early lamps* which were 
merely saucers with pinched lids. Some of 
the hidden offerings were already old when 
the temple was destroyed. 

'Ihere IS R'idcnce of worship here at 
Lachish of a Syrian triad* including 
Reshaf, a Syman god of war and storms; 
Elath; and the inotlicr-goddess. Students 
of the Bible arc interested in certain 
parallels between the Lachish temples and 
those of die llebrei.v's* In both, altars were 
of cardi or mud brick, or unhewn stones. 
Ceremonial offerings of flesh* cakes, and 
incense were presented. But there was at 
l.achish no Holy of Holies where priests 
received offering. At Laehish the wor¬ 
shipper himself brought liis gift in a bow], 
which lie broke, after tlic Hcbrciv custom. 
Laehish people and Jerusalemites alike 
offered especially the right foreleg of a 
young animal, twncs of which have been 
found near the fosse temples. Also* the 
small chamber of Laehish Temple I has a 
room in which the priest ilept, ev^cn as 
I Sam. 3 indicates tliaf the slcepini'place 
of young Samuel and Eli, guarding the 
Hebrew^ ark at Shiloh, was adjacent to 
the shrine. 

At Laehish, loo, we have photographed 
a little oblong Persian temple approached 
by siK steps leading to an antechamber 


and three inner shrines needed for the sun- 
worship ritual. A raised platform in the 
innermost room faced the rising of the sun. 
Two altars and a bronze lamp were among 
the finds here* As we walked up the simple 
steps* W'C were impressed by this little 
chapel of foreign administrators—^'almost 
monotlicisls"— ^who in e.iood b.c, centered 
tliclr faith in Ormuzd, or Almm Mazda, 
god of light. Zoroaster, founder of a great 
Persian religion, was a Mcde, who Erst 
offered his l^liefs to his own people. The 
Modes rejected those beliefs, but they 
were accepted by tlic Imnbns. A legend 
told by Breasted claims that Zoroaster 
gained entree to the Persian worshipeis 
by Curing a king*s Eivorite horse wdiieh had 
been afflicted. Before 500 b,c. Zoroaster's 
noble faith in a god wdio was “Lord of 
\\ isdom” and desired twery man to live 
in the light of goodness became the state 
religion of Persia. Zoroaster was the first 
to empliasize a “last judgment”; this doc¬ 
trine appeared in Asia in the same aa 
when Nebuchadnezzar was besieging the 
land which gave die world its BiWe. 

some SYRIAN TEXfPLES 

To tlie Jumbled complex of temples at 
Syrian BaaJbek w^c have already referred 
(p. 100). nicir origin antedated the 
patriarchs, and their development con¬ 
tinued for centuries after jesus* 

Ren^ Dussaod has described two impor¬ 
tant temples in Uie north Syrian coastal 
citv' of Ras Sharnra* which has in our gen¬ 
eration revealed a wciilth of material about 
tJic Canannite religion and its influence on 
Hebrew worship ways. The 'Jcmp!e of 
Baal, lie saj-s, had an interesting form, ^^-ill; 
a naos or a prunaos and a court where the 
altar stood, approached by hvo steps, in 
the naos was a base whicb had supported 
an image, citlier of an animal or of a god. 
A Court surrounded this little temple. 
Accor^ng to an Egyptian stele, it was 
built in the Eleventh'or Twcltth Dvmas^ 
of Lgjpt and was famous before the cm of 
SenivosftLv H 1 1^6-1887 b.c.J* For at this 
period an E^'^plian princess or secondary^ 
wife of Syrian birtJi presented to her 
home temple at Ras Shamra a likeness of 
hersclL 

Hie [ tmple of Dagun at Ras Shamra 
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was similar In plan to that of Baah The 
important Ras Shaiura tablets give an 
outside commeTitary documenting the 
primitive civilization of Israel and its cults. 
In them we arc able to Inrcc the "cultnral 
and political rupture from Canaan under 
the name of Moses,sajn Dussaud. and to 
give an early date to the development of 
icJigious practices under Moses. TTrcTe is a 
Similarity bchvcen the Canaanitc hero 
Kcreti and the Hebrew patriarch Abraham. 
Both ate promised ^’a large countiy^s'' 
Neither has a son until he is advanced in 
age. Tlic system of Canaanite sacrifice is 
akin to that of the Hebrews if we sub- 
stitute Yahwch for Baal- Canaan ites, Dus- 
saud points out, installed themselves at 
Tyre and Sidon in the third millconium 
B,c., reached Ras Shamra in northern 
Syria by the second miUennium, and bter 
built up a trade with Red Sea peoples. 
Canaan ites were vniting as early as the 
fourteenth century a^c. Yet, as Albright 
indicates in Arehaeologv^ and the Reh'gior? 
of Israeh *'thc God of Israel was so far 
superior to the gods of the pagans (Ca¬ 
naan ites) both conceptually and ctliicalljiV 
that theological borrowing from Ch- 
naanite sources was scarcely thinkable— 
at least until much later times, wiicn the 
elements in question had become disso¬ 
ciated from their crude polytheistic hack' 
ground.” 

TYPICAL ECYFTI.AN TEMPLES 

Egyptian temples were, as Harold II. 
Nelson points out in an article in the 
Journal oi Near Eastern Studies, Volume 
2^, januarVj 194311 cemimtinity' centers for 
worship. Tlicre national history was taught 
there citizens were trained to get a duly 
impressive perspective upon their mvn 
phanroh. Tlie pharaoh kept litmsclf in the 
linicliglit asr tlie embodiment of the great¬ 
ness of Egj'pt and protector of his sub¬ 
jects against barbarian intruders. He gave 
them happy security^ and kept his own 
ego dominating their Hies in such a 
that they vioiild not dream of tossing him 
aside. 

A tiTiical temple at Memphis in the 
Delta had an impressive guard of honor 
in the form of rows of alabaster sphinxes, 
one survivor eif which remains under the 


plin trees where heifers graze today (ihu!;. 
41). 

Usually the approach to a temple was 
flanked liy massive pylons nr truncated 
towers forming a g^te from which pennons 
waved. Hie roomy temple court was sur- 
rounded by a colonnade which grew to be 
the chaiacteristic hypostyde hallt leading to 
the rectangular room of the god with suh- 
dhapels and rooms for the staff of priests. 
Hie interior of the gloomily impressive hall 
wa$ deeorated with rchcfji show'ing pro¬ 
cessionals bearing gifts to the king. The 
columns of capitals were often carved witli 
lotus buds (see Ulus. 117, lotus and its stem 
which suggested this column) or the open 
flower of a papyrus stalk, 'Die stone struc¬ 
ture was richly colored- Light entered from 
high apertures in a cleresloiy. Sometimes 
the likeness 0! the temple's m.iin god left 
its quarters on a platforai with rollers, 
pulled with ropes by slaves. 

Tlie temple at Tell<l-Amama built by 
the young monotlieistic reformer. j\khen 3 - 
ton, w-JS,. as Pcndlehuty points out, some¬ 
thing new^ in Egj^ptian temple architecture. 
It was a true sanctuary^ to tlie sun; airy 
courts OE>cn to the sky follmvcd one an¬ 
other until the w’orshiper came at last as 
far a$ tfic high altar. On platfemis iJierc 
wre little booths where people could buy 
offerings of food, as we have seen people 
buying amber prayer beads at booths in 
mosque courts of Turkey, Offerings were 
set in the midst of Uie court, surrounded 
with rooms ojHin to the blue sky of Egypf' 
The final sanctuary was so simple as to 
appear "old-fashioned,” More pj^lons, 
causcw'ays, offering tables, and statues of 
j\khcnaton crowded with cmblcnis of 
upper and lower Egypt led to the ultimate 
altar court by two turns, to sliidd the holy 
of holies from public view. 

In the F.gviJtian temple at MetJiner 
ffabu ne^r liiebes tlierc are story tdlmg 
pictures of Ramesscs 111 (c.iiq^-uby 
F.C.) checking foreign invaders arriving 
by ship from the north. Here is one of tlie 
finest e-xaiTiples of how Egypt’s hislory^ was 
written into her temple fabric. From such 
records we glean most tliat we know of 
what was going on in Egypt during Bible 
limes, 

Tlicrc in the Cairo Museum a famous 
wndslnne shriuc from tlie mortuary temple 
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Dclr rJ'Balin, founded by 
aimt and t^o-regent of rulhmQSis Ifl wlio 
conquered Palestine and Syria [reigning 
£,148^-1450 rvx.). Ti l is jp^oo-y cor-oM gem 
contains one of tlic best representations of 
an animal from antiquity—a powerful 
ilathor between whose hotns stands the 
sacred sun-disc. The goddess stands under 
the protecting head of the bull at whose side 
Tuihiuosis III is at worsliip. The original 
chapel of which tliis small shrine was a 
])art had been constmclcd in a cive by 
Tuthinosis HI but was brought to Deir 
cl'Bahii by Halshepsuh who believed that 
she had been suckled b\^ the divine Hitlior 
in that cas'eni above Thebes. 

lu her Side Notes On the Bible, Lady 
Hilda Petrie tells of Sir Flinders Petrie's 
eaea^ation of a temple and a sanctuary^^ 
hill built in tlic flat Delta bv Jew'S bau^ 
ished e.154 B.c. from Jerusalem by the 
High Priest Onias. This tcrnple^ described 
by Josephus, was 111 die district of Heli- 
opo'lis, not far from Memphis. It was built 
of massive stones to a scale about one- 
half that of the Jerusalcnn Temple and, of 
course, w-as rmich less elaborate, H had tlie 
same divisions: a porch, a holy place, a 
most holy place, Tuc fabric attempted to 
copy cv'cn the enclosure and walls of the 
original on Mount hrloHah, with a citadel 
designed after Antonia Castle. Tlie Petries 
found several objects of Palestinian origin: 
a rain’s horn for the sacrifice, nou-Egyrptian 
cornices, a fir-cone from Lebanon, etc. 
Tlie whole seemed a pathetic effort of the 
to ^'slng tlie Lord’s song in a strange 

REUCIOUS FESTIVAI.S 

In Section z. Animals, and Section 16, 
Nutrition, w^e have referred to flebiivv 
religious festivals. 

Most of these were timed by seasons of 
the agricultural year. Sei'eral of the ones 
included in the holiness code of Lev, 16 
and 13; were of ancient origin. The holi¬ 
ness code, Pfeiffer belieii^es, was a portion 
of tlie divine oracle spoken through Moses, 
WTritten probably after the destruction of 
Jerusalem in jSfi, with allusions to the 
Babylonian Exile. 

A simplified list of the chief Hebrew 
religious festivals follows. Many of them 


were influenced by Canaan itc agriciiltura! 
fesists. 

1. Ihe Sabbath, observed not necessarih 
at the Temple but at the local svnagoguo 
of the postexilic period, and in hornet 
(Ev. 

2. The J^assover, on the fourteenth day 
of the first month of tlic (.■eclesjastical year. 
Nisan [Mareh-April), Originating possible 
in an ancient lamhing festival, it took ovc: 
die 1 ’estival of First-fruits of the bariev 
hardest. 

The First-fmifs, in which a sheaf of 
grain wns presented at the beginning of 
the harvest, before anyone ate of the new 
crop, 

4. Penfeeost, or Feast of Weeb, fifty 
days after First-fruits. Lqaven may be used 
in bread for this fcstii'al, since "baste is 
not necessary" as on the hiiTricd eie □! 
tlie d^arture from Egj^jt 

5. The FcsfJvaJ of 'J’mmpefs, held with 
simple ceremonies and synagogue attend¬ 
ance at tlie autumnal beginning of the civil 
year. 

6. Jhe Day* of Atoneirienf, the "Day of 
Days’^ to orthodox liebrews. Its ceremonies 
and exactions are described in Lc^'. 16- 
"Ibesc include siu offerings, tltc cleansing 
of the altar of burnt oflering, and tlie 
sending away into tlie w'lldcmcss of the 
scapegoat laden with people's sins. 

Day of Atonement falls in Scptcmber- 
Oetober, on the tenth day of the $01-011111 
ccck-siasticiil month. 

7+ 7 he FestivaJ of Booths, or Taber- 
nades, observ'cd at full moon in Tishri, 
the scientli month (Septcmbcr-Ocfobcr), 
For this joyous festival of ingathering of 
crops, families tented on roofs and remem¬ 
bered their days of nomadic life. The cere- 
rnony closed with a "solemn assembly.’^ 
bre Nch, 14:11-14. Grain, grapes, and 
olives were ’"inrathcred’* and used as nf- 
ferings to God. Deuteronomy 1 5 :15-16 
stresses the joyousness expected of partici¬ 
pants in the Feast of Booths at thre.shing- 
floors and wine presses: "Thou shalt be 
altogether joyfiil." AH cares arc for the 
moment to be cast aside in celebrating the 
generosity^ of God. Moreover, every' man 
\V 3 ts expected to give "as he h able, accord¬ 
ing to die blessing of Jehovah."' 

8. The Feast of Pur/m. erlcbrating 
events narrated in the Book of Esther con- 
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ccming the deliverance of ilic JeVf's from 
L='crsians, It occurs in the month Adar 
(March) on tlie fourteenth day. Its name 
may spring from pur {pluial purun) in can¬ 
ing although Uiis word has not yet 

been identified in a tnovvn language. 

9. The Feast of Lights, obsen'cd about 
December a5. It commemorates the tcslo- 
nition of worship at the Temple after its 
desecration bv Antioch ns Epiphancs fi68- 
165 &.C.) in the period of the Maccabees. 
New grapes arc a feature of this fcslh-ah 

Many minor local feasts arc maintained 
in Bible lands today. An impressive one is 
dial held by Creek Maronites high up 
among the cedars of Lebanon, at Bsherrah, 
Participants pride themselves on the fact 
that '"the Lord himself is honored here— 
no saint eir wely.'^ 


'"JNT TJTE FULLNESS OF TIME" ,,, 
CHRfS 7 * 

Wlicn we place the cults a^nst which 
fhc monotlieism of Judaism and Chris¬ 
tian iri at last prevailed alongside the 
"aborninations” against whiclii llebreiv 
prophets protested from the ninth through 
die fourth ecnturv before Clirist, we 
man cl that God's pure purpose con tinned 
to bum throng obscene darkness. Daniel, 
the latest bcMk of the Old Testament, 
Credits Ncbuchadnea^iar, who bad tested 
the hiitli of the prophet's three Jehovah- 
trusting friends in tlic Iraqi oil blaze at 
Babylon, with saying, '"There is no other 
god that is able to deliver after lliis sort 
(Dan. 3:29), , . 

Nelson Glueck remarked concemmg the 
swinging away of the course of war from 
Bible lands in 1945 p "‘Another year has 
passed, and with it, the threat of invasion 
of Palestine by the barbarians. Tire danger 
they threatened was averted by' the grace 
of God.” 

Only by the grace of God has man 
reached even his present small measure of 
luidcrstanding of the power, the love, and 
the iiew' wortd order of the Eternal. 

"Tn essentials/’ says Aibnghl. 'orthodox 
Yahwisni Tqmaincd the sainc from 
to Ezra. " It had to triumph over many 
crises between the primitive simplicity of 
religion in the cm of the judges and the 


high cultural level attained by Judaism 
in the fifth century B.C.. after the letum 
from Babylonian Exile. 

Tins orthodox Yahwism, Jesus inherited. 
Yet in the establishing of his Kingdom as 
"an everlasting kingdom” and the creating 
of a spiritual dominion to last from gen¬ 
eration to gytieration, the living Clmst 
made all thiuga new'. He became the inno¬ 
vator of a faith in wdiich he presented such 
revolutionary teachings as: *T and the 
Father arc one” (Jo'llu 10:3.0); "Even as 
the Father knoweth me ... I know the 
Father" (10:13); 
soever ye would that men should do unto 
you, ev'cn so do ye unto them"^ (Matt, 
'7:12);" Lov’C your enemies'’ (Matt. 5 - 44); 
"Ye, therefore, shall be perfect, as your 
heavcnlv Father is pierfect” (Matt. 5:48); 
"‘God is a Spirit; and thew that worship 
him must worship in spirit and tnitli'" 
[John 4:24): "He diat hatli two coats, 
let him impart to him that hath none; and 
he that hath food, let him do llkew'isc'" 

(Luke 3:11). . Ti L 

Jesus, having heard John the Baptist 
call him "llic Lamb of God that takclh 
away the sins of the world," accepted 111 is 
appraisal. He wus messenger and bon of 
God. He was ' tlie sun of righteousness 
widi healing in his wings." 

In the time of Jesus there w'erc w'orslup- 
ful people ill Judaea and Galilee who bc‘ 
came the first Christians. Such, for ex¬ 
ample, was "a nun named Joseph, who 
was a councillor, a good and rightcona 
man (he bad not consented to their 
counsel and deed), a man of ArimathaM, 
a city" of the Jew's, w'ho was looking for the 
kingdom of Gml” (Luke 23 - 5 ®^ 

Bic same group were "The women, '''ho 
had come with him I Jesus] out of Galilee" 
(Luke 25:35), and the "dev-out women of 
honorable estate who heard 
Antioch of Pisidia [Acts 
were occasions when '"almost the whole 
cih'”—here, there, and wherever Paul 
preached—^‘"were gathered together to hear 
the word of God." from such crowds 
there mtist aUvay'S have been a few' w'ho, 
brought into an expectant mood from 
pcnisal of the Hebrew prophecies, became 
followers of Christ's W ay, Tlic swarthy 
Ethiopian eunuch of Queen Candace, iiv 
itmelcd and baptized by Philip on the 
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dusty road bctw-ccn Jerusalem and Gaza, 
is an example of the first Christian neo¬ 
phytes. And alway's at the Temple there 
were such sincerely des'out aged worshipers 
as we find in ocry Christian church today 
the world around, people to whom wor¬ 
ship is food and drink and life. Such a 
woman was the aged prophetess Anna, 
“who departed not from the temple, wor¬ 
shipping with fastings and supplications, 
night and day” (Luke 2:36, 37). And 
such a man was the father of John the 
Baptist, S^charias; as he v^-as taking his 
turn ministering in tire Temple and burn¬ 
ing incense to Cod, the promise came that 
he should be parent of the “prophet of 
the Most High,” who would come to his 
londng race as the los'cly “dayspring from 
on high,” to guide their feet into the w'ay 
of peace. 

The earliest Gospel was written to sat¬ 
isfy curiosity' concerning Christ, on the 
part of tliosc who had already realized Cod 
through their experience of the resurrected 
Lord and wished to learn something about 
the historic Jesus. 

The liring Master of the first Easter 


became the cornerstone of the greatest new 
world order eser rescaled to confused 
peoples. To his few faithful disciples on 
that amazing dav came a sense of greater 
fellowship with tKe eternal Christ than they- 
liad c\’cr known in the days of warmest 
fellowhip with him in the flesh. All other 
considerations sloughed tlicmselvcs off as 
unessential. Temple, synagogues, tempta 
tions to ro'crt to primitive folksvay's, pillars, 
incense to Baal, adoration of the .^htorcth, 
culh'c springs—these dropped into obliM’on 
in the presence of their mafcstic Lord. 
Christians found themselves at the acst 
of the long climb from a monotheism 
antedating Moses in the wilderness to an 
identity with the body of Jesus thro ugh 
participation in the Eucharist. 'Hiey were 
on tlicir way to discovering what Paul dis¬ 
cover^ and shared with the “foolish 
Galatians” (zizo'j: “I have been crucified 
with Christ; and it is no longer I that live, 
but Christ liveth in me: and the life which 
1 now live in the flesh, I live in faith, the 
faith which is in the Son of God, who 
loved me, and gave himself up for me.” 


ADDITIONAL BIBLE 
REFERENCES 

“Jchos’ah hath chosen thee to build a 
house for the sanctuary: be strong, and do 
it" (I Chron. 28:10) 

“Take these vessels, go, put them in the 
temple that is in Jerusalem” (Ezra 5:15) 

“Jehovah, who shall sojourn in thy taber¬ 
nacle (or tent)? 

Who shall dwell in thy holy hill? 

He that walketh uprightly, and w'oiketh 
riglitcousncss. 

And speaketh truth in his heart” 

(Ps. 15:1, 2) 

“Because of thy temple at Jerusalem, 

Kings shall bring presents unto thee” 

(Ps. 68:29) 

“How amiable arc thy tabernacles, 

O Jehovah of hosts! 

My soul longeth, yea, even fainteth, for 
the courts of Jehovah” (Ps. 84:1, 2) 


^^^^oso of all the families that goeth not 
up unto Jerusalem to worship the King. 
Jchovali of hosts, upon them tnerc shall be 
no rain” (Zeeh. 14:17) 

We saw his star in the east, and arc come 
to worship him” (Matt. 2:2) 

“Get thee hence, Satan: for it is written. 
Thou shalt worship the Lord thv God, 
and him only shaft thou sene”'(Matt. 
4:10) 

And on the sabbath they rested according 
to the commandment” (Luke 23:56) 

“Tlicy' worshipped him, and returned to 
Jerusalem vviln great joy: and were con¬ 
tinually in the temple, blessing God” 
(Luke 24:53) ^ 

“they also went unto the feast” (John 
445 ) 

Ye search the scriptures . . . come to mc- 
that ye may have life” (John 3:39) 




^'Tf atiy man be a worshipper of God, and 
do bis will, him he hearem"' (John 9^31) 

“For as 1 pssed along, and obicned the 
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objects of your worships I found aho an 
altar with this inscription, TO j\N UN- 
KNO^VN GOD" (Acts 17:23) 
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MAPS OF BIBLE LANDS 


1. The Ancicnl World 
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7. Northern Palealiue (large •cale) 


8. Onlral Paleatine (large acale) 

9. Southern Palealine (Urge acale) 

10. Environ* of Jrruaalem (Urge acale) 

11. Palefttine in the lime of Clu^al 

12. Tbe Mediterranean World in ihe Tuat 
Century A.O. 

13. Ancient Jerusalem 
11. Modern Jerutalcm 


This series of maps contains the results of many years of research by Biblical scholars and 
archaeologists, especially in the years since 1920 during which so many new di^wenes haw 
The’^aLve bein carefully assembled by Dr. J. O. l^yd of the Soltys 
stall and reviewed by Professor W. F. Albright. recenUy director of the .Amencan bchool of 
Oriental Research in Jerusalem. 
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b weU-est^ished. Of some others, entered with the lotion is probable but not 

finally assured. A few doubtful locations are indicated by . 

W-here the tame name belong to two or more s.t«. are to^_shri intte 1.^ 
by the use of smaU superior figures; e.g.. Antioch' (in Pisidiai. .Antioch' (m 
words “other refs" added to the latter mean that all references to AntJoch except the four 
listed under Antioch* belong under Antioch*. 

On the maps non-Biblkal names of cities or areas are in italic type; such namw^ seas 
Of rivers are So in parentheses. In the Index aU non-Biblical names are m itahe t>^x^ 


Bold type figurr* refer to the ni.mlK-r of the map; lighter numlier^, «* E- 1 . 
to the .quare. of the map indicated by corresponding Utter* and niimlK-^ on 
the m«^n*. Name* lUted without map reference* -re of nncerlain location. 
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^fdtilpna 12 D“2 

>fd'ar4klp’ (Cati Jll4fl) 

> 1 LehHi Unri WJ* til ptrksjn 
SI lapab* 

>Iljp-iki (Jo* 15:38) 
sidaprli* a« 11:3.8] 

SlL^rkpli' (] Sam 22 il) 

MlJOalfl [tulKf tFb) 
a[^iF 4 0ir*a*aB-3,9C-iF „ 
Ifl o 1 {uJ Leniflii™ |»T3P««1J 


ild'k-f^tmll* 










MlunLm I i>3 

M udb. m-4,4C-4, 9 D-2 


M,4iwUb 
Mikn»brlli-|utli 

McHLnh 


SIjpIhi 

NMnan. 

KcIm 

NaptitBli Jriiir 
^VnjHhli* 


9C■^. 


9C 

14 

JOIJ-2 
IJ F-2 
11 &3 
«IP lJ-1 
BB- 1 , II 

3 fl-3 

&2, BB-1, 11 B-3 
J3.I>1 


Nf ln>i iEz, Heh) 

^«l)ciJ fity, mennl fcriJlti* rebj- 

3 li“t. * C4^ 9 D-1 

nrlip-L ttt ,%.i|B.nil-*>rkTL 

^p^phdinllm KT [thljitll 

s^^^Ulamh yc-kioc-£ 

NetChbhitli 4a» 9 C-l, 10 

N-'pib alJ-lpIPA-a 

Aieopulla j;: C-S 

X. 1 I>-3, £ Br^, 5 A-3. 6 
Nj III nil Ur mlh-iiLiimb 
Ninirlm, WHUn of -iC-l.QD-S 
Kljtpvph I £.?. 5 C-1 

Nil tLojrn) 1 |>3, 6 fr3 

Noluili fKirOBlh) 7 £-2 

IVckftlk CVI pirTphlall 2 B-3 

Ullrnh^ muiiJit (if, OIItcI 

9C*I, IV&2. 11 IkS, IX 11 
On (ItpKh-aliDiuuli^) 2 

Ona 1 b, B A’2: 

^lirl 15^ u 

Oi'linli'- CJud) 

Ophnib^ (nlher nh), (EnbralaiU 

i B-[, fi IQ C-1 

Padnn, J*Btia.ni,(imikL i 11-2 

FalnUiu, Pulnllnc 

7.X9*ll,Ji04 
PBmpli>ll> l£ F-2 

PaplMM 3.2 F J 

r^ralk BB-S, 9C-MPC-J 

Pann, wlldm^u iif '£ £,2 

l*MTtlilik. JWllibina 6 Oa 

12 B-a 

1'plll.rrm. PilTllrrUBlTIi I [Va 

Pnlinn l£ I>-2 

PrnJrl, IVnuk^i;iIX3, 4 C^X B C-E 
r*« {Ui'ih-iHyiry 3 B-t, 9 D-1 
Pfrim rriion n fl^a 

Peripi 12 K-E 

Per(!ijjM £ak 11 B-2 

Pcrtin s E-X 6 D-a 

PliBjpiLr. R, 7 D-l 

riii'Jiit:^^ (Ajcia 2r;12> 12 IM 

PlkMilc^. r.tii-Db-la foLhiif Iteiak 

.1 b-S. IC-X 11 B-I. JIChS 

rikUgi.<l-r||iblB £-2 

PliiUppE> |M 41 l(kjl3[ Mt Si2r> (V 

f.jeutrT-41 

Plilltppii (pthcf Fcia} U ][>.t 

PbEliBlJa^ PliUIvTlm, 

ridllvLln^:*. 3 A-1. 4 m. 9 B-a 

rbjTipln 12E-E 

Pi-liMth U 1>,2 

I'lmllkiin i £-2 

ri-xali MMrjii f 3' B-I, 9 lL>-]. 
I’lmidLa ]2 F-2 

I'JtIkiiifi. £C-2 

Tnotui 12 t> 3 

Ptale-nukia (A^^lio) 

7 b-2. II A-2* 12 C-a 

rkinun 2 

PlLlk-dll 15 A-1 

iirI-ImH^ acA la^fo 

KbUmiIi* ^thcr nrfa}, HikLIkucfi. 

Amnliin 3 EM, ^ C-4,. B C-3 
Itakkon S A'3 

llankik HV Ranuib^ 

HamahMJo* IKjgS 7tXl 

Raninli’' iJ(3B I0:3C) 7 B-E 

Kjtttknikk [2 KJ B^^Ji fn Rajuatl^ 

«llr«l 


Ramallei Eta.ii].BLlialm- 2 »pliliii, 
fiaira>(XriniL*tbM)4 |I-L<.»B-2 
RBmah' folhcf neb) 

4*.« B-X 10 C-1 
Rnmnih^ Cl Cbrti:7Jli 
Ra.inolh'^ Cl 30:271 
Rajkkni k’ toihcr rc^, KajKoth^ 
rllcad Ckumh^ 4 CXii, BC-2 
Sfa t [>-3, 2 c-x s A-X B B-:i 
llphkili I Bcitls-rvhikbli Jl 13-2 
Rehobotlkk R^n 2&:22> 

Z E-X a A^. 4 p, 9 B-E 
RrhnlNktlkl 10:1111 ffJNiain'cli 

II.-lk,dpi(i!i> CGoi 36:a7Ji 

RrmmDik JH Rim iikiitki 

It'f'kkkni cifk-TTi ('tlta^iaT'Rjmmoal 

RripliBlm, Talley uf 9(7-1, JP C-2 

JltulMMl/!!> 3 B-a 

llr^pli 5 lt-1 

llhrrium J2 B-J 

UhLiilra 12 E-3 

HlhlBh _ 4 D-l, S B-3 

Rlnimnnl (I Chr Gjk) 7 
Him rnnn’ (othtT nfa], jtr fjv- 
rimmcin cn 9 B-S 

Rlinfuon', rtKk Cnfl find 20 S. 

21) ae-3. IPC-1 

Rnmi! 12 A-1 

SnlvAiiB pnpitt irt 
^^alainla 12 C-2 

Solrah, Balrluib 5 C-3 

^alrm Ur Jrruaali^m 
Salim (SluiJ(in4i> S B-2, 11 fl'S 
SalikkiMkr 12 E-3 


B-1, 


B-3 


Sail Sea r/W,^«r) 2 F-1. 3 B 

4C-l.9C-K^ IPE-a,^ 13 _ 
Sam-idai uty -i (1-3. S A-X # Br£ 
Samaria^, SamarJi^tia 

4 t:*x 4a, ■ B-x 11 E-a 

^'ninoa 12 E-2 

SamiKtliraiibi IS p.2 

SaaMBUiMjiK 9 B-2 

SafMlVp {S^phar4i|> t A-S, 12 E-2 
f^irptik C/-aJV|i|uitb> 7B-1,11 B-l 
Sarid e B-i 

Saruii itr Sbnmni 

Sryfi^pvtii {Rctb-aba n) 

s EJ-2. 11 B-£ 
SriiJ fMi.KJp* lailOUBrX, loB-2 
lEalom, Idumra) fathn 
. , , 3 F-2, 4 C-S 

^rlah 2 F'-2, 1 C-0 

lyVuL-ia 12C-a 

Elrrmnn CM|_> 

Sp^liA-^d bSardln.! fi A-2 

Sbairm <SalliTi J 3 B^a^ 8 B-2 

Sharon- fl CtlT S:1CJ 
Sha rud^i fnibrr reft) 

a A-2, 4 LW, RArX 1* A-S 
fSbalka> ntka l!>.2l 
Sbrlia^ CQltler Itta.i, SiLbranai 
^ firtiPIr 1 £-4 

Sfarbikli tre JWi^hr^lmnk hfjt 8 A4 
^hr^irbriTk 3 Br-X 4 C-X >U, ft B-X 

Btkrfkif *« EIrrmnii (Til l,J ^ 

ShihHir drwr a/ K, \iU S B-2 

Stkihnr-hbkViEli, lE. RA-l 

SbElk>Hll HV Silodklk M I'l 

Sliilob 8 B-3, i C-S, 8B-2 

>himKiii a B-a, T B-2, a ti-i 

ShEiia^ Tffim I 

SbEiilm. rafiry ,\ 9 Q-j 

S bwliu,SlNi«h4>1i,SlkiH-i»irS4Mmlkll 
„ 9Bl,J0A-2 

Shunrm 8 g B-i 

Sfa ur^ It'lrrxkrM yf 2 0-2 

Sb Urban 1 E-2, 3 I>X * C-2 
Mrliaoi zrr Sbrcboikk mi 3 B-a 

Nidijii 1 l>-2, a B-2, i C-2, 

5 A-2. ft B-S, 11 B-I, 12 (Va 

HIbor iMf Sblhoi: nn 2 B.o 

^loali, S>il(iajii, iir^l of IX 11 
SlmriMi fn'ftr 3 A^ 


SIm, fM.t,) 4:li(ir(-b1 a E-4 
Sion> (Mt,J CUnil 4:4t$A jn Ji„. 
tkknn CMi,} 

Mun’ ((rthtr (rCll, m Kinn ok Ij 
Slrluks (Ml, jfexman) 7 C-1 

Sm»mo IJE'2 

Su<-3vpb R B-2 

' SocohL fjn* 1X4BJ 9 tbS 

Strfidk* Oo*. liitXi} Slvp^-boh 

, Suirak+ vaUrjr *»f | Q A-J 

; Suk-noth 3 B-a, I C-3, 8 C-3 

Srcliar (Sbe-rlki‘]ii*;i 8 B‘2,11 fl-’ 
: S7'iebi!iii aer Sbrrb^m on 3 B-d 
CAuixinJ I EJ-3j. ft B-a 

SfracLUio 1211.’ 

H>if^ (Anm) 1 0-2, 12 G-a 

S^rria^JakikpBnkH m'-C IfamaH-ua 

Sit-rlai-inanrliab xir Vljrl-.lK-|b' 
maaebabon 1 C-2 

Syrcrplic-nb-lan *«f t^-irnlcln 

_ (Ml 11 B-1 

Taaimoik 3 B-a, 1 C-S, a ll-l 

I'annn lli^bilnh. t 0-2 

Ta3j(kri /rfqin (1 5am JOJ) 

TaIrpH filyUoB, Ifl-XJ; JhiI e;lB| 

1 Chf 4 j-:77> 

Talakr' fertbuf raft) 3 IJ. 3 . 

4C-5, 7 B-X S B-1, IJ 0-2 
TadmAC 5 B-Z, ft l5-2 

Tal>a|iBrkrB+ ITalipimlkr^ SC-2 

I'nnacb aer Taniioi-li 

Tarritka 12 0-2 

T^baphnabr-a ur TahaiHinaa 

T<4uko, Tp’Luab 

3 B-E, 4a,9 01, JPG-3 

Tama 1 1X3, S B-3, b B-S 

TXrikTi 3 E-x 4 c-a, a B-X 

'I'hcuBlbo.EkA 12 E>-1 

laiEikknailiab Jrr aTninalli- 
Tllm Taverna 12A'] 

Tbyatlra 12 £-2 

Tllp|.ria»> 7 C-2, 11 B-S 

TEbrriaal, Si-a nf fSen of (ialUM' 
^ l■^CblI1nelvIlI'|' 1113-2 

nriiji, »- 1 e-2. 5 c- 1, ft c-2 

1 EinnabL TimnalliE fOcfi: 

Jufcl0;t7) liXI, 9C-1 

f^ninal-F^ 'ilaiiukflll (JP4 i;>:10: 

Jtid: 2 Cbrj a A-4,^ 9 B-1, IP A-2 
TlkkknalH-hrmu.'-i(4-rab R B-2 
Tlplmb‘(I Bi .[:XEl aB-XftD-S 

t>plk.alki is Ki 

rii-*nh R B-3 

'I'nirboni t Ea rffipif 11 C-1 

Tmaa 12 0-2 

Ti-ipp^ Ilium 12 E'2 

Tiitukl^ j^o^fr 1 ij-l 

Tjmi, 'f'vnia 

1 IJ-X 3 R 2, 4 c- 2, S A-X 
fi 11-2, 7 B-1, II B.U 12 C-a 
lla(, R, 6 C-2 

iri- (of Uie CtEildeH] I E-X S 0-2 

/-aEkuli-n hr /.chuTiiirk 

Xinmih^ 1-9^56) 

7.aiiiiiLba (other rth) 

^ Ip* 9 B-l, IP A-2 

irpTrali jjv ^arrab 

^TV-pIka I |k E'Sarrpta.'i 4 C-2, 7 E-1 

Xrliillun if(6r 3 IKp 

4 D-l 

‘/jfwraia 4 C- 3 , R B-a 

jEEcbr,,! filibm. 

XEn* wililtf^HAna tif 2 £-2 

Akict 13, 11 

'7-U<r 9 C-1. 10 B-3 

/jphL npo 15:^11 

/,Eplk^ (other rcbq 4 C-4* 9 C-S 

j^can 3 B-2 

/par t F,l, 9 C-2 

/jihri, Zdbalk ft* Aram-iiuipnh 

an -I 0*2 

XprulL, Ziireab 

4 B-4, la, 9 B-1* lU A-2 
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5, ASSYRIAN AND 
BABYLONIAN EMPIRES 


CMtTTia 


6. PERSIAN EMPIRE 


about 325 B. C 
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DATE PEGS 


The following lablcs rq>TC 5 ent many dates that are only approximate. 
Scholars arc in constant disagreement Anlhoritics change their dates, 
from year to vear, for c^cnb upon whitdi new light is shed by current 
explorations. We venture to offer a few date peg? upon which our readers 
may hang their thinking as they orient Ihcnisclvcs through the vanous 
sections of the Ency'ctopcdxa of B/hJe Eife, 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL PERIODS 
(based on Nelson Clueck, The Other Side 0/ the Jordan) 


Before 10,000 Bto. 
0 , 10 , 000-4500 B-C, 
c. 4500 ' 3 QQO 
c. 5000-1200 
c. 1100-500 
c. 300^5 
65 333 

A.D. 525-636 

io <5 5-1191 


Paleolithic 

Mesolithic (Natufian, of Carmel, etc,) 
Chalcotithic (Ghassulian) 

Bronze 

Iron (mcluding Israeli te-Edomito) 

HcTlcnisHc 

Roman (including Nabataean and Thalmiidic) 

Byjrnndnc 

Crusader 


EPIGRAPHIC DATE PEGS FOR INTRODUCTION OF SCRIPT 

(after Albright) 


Material 

Ras Shamra alphabet 
tablets 

Proto-Sinaitie alphabet 
Byblos psendo-bicroghTjhic 
script 

eopper stripe 
Fhocnieian alphabet 


Ahtratu sarcophagus 


Minimum 
15 th B.C. 
14 th cent. 
i 6 tli cent. 

3 ist cent. 


Probable 

? 

15 th-i 4 th cent. 
iSth cent 
23 rd-i 3 nd cent 


Maximum 

? 

? 


20lh cent. 22nd-2ist cent. \ , 

dcitlopcd probably from prolo-Sinaitic aipNbct, 
oldest legible inscriptions 1401 COTL-i5lh cent. Creek 
alphabet derived uoni Pliocnician. 
loth cent. bte 11th cent. iiH' 


EGYPT 

(abridicd ffom «'hen Egypt Ruled the East by SteindotS and Seek, courtesy of 

University of Chicago Press) 


Prior to 3300 »-0. 

5200-x3cio 

3200-2800 


Prehistoric Period 

ProtCfdvtiastic Period hl - 

1 st and 2 tid djmasties. King Mcncs (2900 b.c., AJhnghl) 

265 




DATE PEGS 


2800-2150 


ll^O'iDOO 

3000*1 780 
1780*1546 


1546-1085 
iStli D>Tiast)‘ 

j 546'15 i5 b.c. 
1515*1508 
150S-1504 
1504*1482 
1482-1450 


1450-1415 

1425 - 14*1 

1412*1375 
13S7-1366 
1366-1357 

i^lh 

1319-1318 B.c. 
igiS*i 399 
1399*1231 
1231-1200 
2otli Dynasty 

119S-1167 B.c. 


954-914 B.c. 


332 B.C. 

323*30 B.c. 


PyoimicI Age. 4th Dyiias.ly phaiaolis—Klmfu (aicopi], 
I^afrc (CcphrcnJj and Menkau re build Great PvTamids tA 
Gizdi 

First Intermediate Period 

Middle Kingdom. i2t]i Dynast)’, Mith capitals in ^[eraphis 
and the Fayyum. Among tings, ScnivosTct I-III 
Second Intermediate Period: invasion by Hvlisos horstraeii. 
ijtli and i6th dynasties. Expulsion ot llyksos 17th 
Dynasty'. 1730-0.1555 (Albright) 

Golden Age. Nciv Kingdom 

Amcnliiotep I 
Tnthmosis I 
Tutliniosis II 
piicen Hatshepsut 

Inthinosjs III (alone, after jointly w-ith Halshepsiil) 
Anicnliotcp 11 
Tuthinosis IV 

AmenJiatep III, the Magnificent 

Amenhotep IV (Athenaton, monotheist, founds Amama) 
Tut-ankli-mniin* mtorK worship of Ainnn 

Kamesscs 1 

Setlii 1 (moves eaplEal to eastern Delta) 

Ram esses II (may be pharaoh of E.vodua) 

Mcrenptah (defats Israel before 1231 [Atbri^it]}; etc. 

Ramesses HI 

Sheshonk {ShUbak} campaigns (Abingdon dates) versus 

Israel and jadah; sacks Jerusalem Temple in fifth year of 

King Rchoboam of Judah; destroys Soloixtonie Megiddo 

Alexander the Great conquers Egi-pt 

Ptolemies rule until Augustus makes ^ Roman 

province 


THE LAND ALONG ”TIIE RIA^ERS” 
Most Anculxt B.\b 2 ‘loma 


5 CXX1-4OO0 B.c. 
e.32nd cent 
e.2Sth Cent. 
c.i5th cent. 
0,2360-2180 
0.1830*1550 
e.i 728 - 16 ^ 
0,1690 


Deposits at Tepe Gaumi 
Warka Period Baby^Ionia 
Early Dynastic 1 
Royal Tombs of Ur 
Dimast)' of Aecad 

Eabylon i (2040-1750, ,icoording to some auttionties) 

1 lanimuiabi 

Code of Hammurabi 


Assyria (capital of Nineveh) 
842 

745 - 7=7 


71^ 

7” 


ShalmanKCf III makes 4lh campi.iign vs. Damascus 
Tiglathpileset III [first .Assyrian king mentioned by name 
in Bible) 

Fall of Damascus 

Sargon II of Assyria carries scv'cral tliousand Israelites 
captive 


DATE PEGS 


465 


705 

668^626 

62 


Sernaclicrib 

Assurbjnipl 

Sccund Baljvloni:iti Empire 

Nbwch ffllb to Mcdci mil Babylonians 


CbaJdca 

61:1-558 

604-561 

Persia (Achaemenian Line) 
538 


533 


(capital at Babylon) 
N ebuebad ncrjoca r 


Cyrus the Great (capital at Pasargadacji; Jews return to 
Jerusalem under Zcrtibbabel 
Darius I 

Xerxes 1 (Esther?) 

Artascrxcs (MaSachi?) 

Darius lU defeated by Alexander the Great at Issus 


c*uoo D.C. 
c.8co n.c. 

776 B.C. 
c. 75 t> 7 oe 3 B,c. 

C. 7 DO BhC. 

Early ytli cenL b,c. 
600 B.C, 

54 t> 5 a 7 D.C, 

490 B.C. 

4 So B.C. 

460-45S B.C. 


533 B.C. 
146 B.C. 


GREECE 

Trojan War (Stillwell) 

Greeks adopt Phoenician nlpbabct 

ist Olympiad begins (btiug of Greek history 

Colonies In Italy and BlaefSea 

Hoineilc poems 

Greek coinage begins 

Attics paint pcittcry vases 

Pisistratns, I’mint of Athens 

Battle of Marathon. Greeks defeat Persians under Darius 
Battle of Salainis* Xerxes defeated 
Golden Age of Creek culture (Phidias working on Parthe 
non. 447-4 5S &.C.) 

A 3 e.^ndcr the Great defeats Darius 111 at Issus, north 
entrance to Svna, and spreads Creek culture throughout 

Middle East ■ . u 1. n 

Greek freedom ends^ with burning of Corinth by' Rojnc 


MINOAN CLTLTURE (CRETE) 

(dating based on finds of Egyptian objects in Crete and of Cretan objects in Egypt) 


3000-2100 B.C. 
2200-1600 
ifioo-bcfore 1100 


Early Minoait 
Middle Minoan 
Late Minoan 


IT.\LO-ROMAN 


1 zth cent. B.C. 

Qth cent. px. 

500 B.C. 

and cent. B.c.-md cent. a.u. 
67-6; B.C. 

4S-44 B,C. 


Etruscans from eastern Mediterranean settle in Italy 
Elegant arbmetal work of Etruscans 
Roman psatricians drive out Etruscans 
Roman-Nabatacin Age in ca.slcm Palestine 
Pompev' makes Syiia a Roman province 
Dictatorship 


DATE PEGS 


466 

Emperors 

27 B.C.-A.B. 14 


A.l> 


M 

37 

4^ 

sl 69 

6q 

T. 

96 

q3 

117 


i63 

3^3 


Caesar Augustus fOctavianJ ioauguiatcs Augusbm Age ot 

Peace—two centuries into whose midst Christ was bom 

and the Christian Church founded 

Tiberius 

Gaius 

Claudius 

Nero 

Galba, Otho, Vitelliiis 

Vespasian cnishcs rcv^olt of Jew's, Palestine 

Titus ravages Jerusalem, makes Judaea a Roman province 

Domitinn 

Nerva 

Trajan 

Hadrian 

Antoninus Pius 

Rome dominates Corinth 

Marcus Aurelius 

Rome conbols Egr'pt 

Cons tan tine die Great [first Cliristian emperor) 


R^LESTINE AND TRANSJORDAN 
(after Alhright, Clueet, Pfeiffer, and Abmgdoii Commentar}') 


c »935 

01718-1686 fl.C. 

C, 17 O 0 B.C. 

C.1469-1436 B.c. 

Somcdinc between 1475 and 1250 ii,c. 
*413 ^377 

Sometime between ijioand ti^OB.o. 
C.129D B.C 
c.12.50 BX. 

Betw'ccn c,ii50 and 1195 bx. 
c.i 235-1200 BX. 

11 gO-lODO B.C. 
rb 1125 BX. 

C.I085 BX, 

C.I065 BX, 

0,1045 BX. 


Abrahiiin^s migration from Ur 
Period of Hammurabi 
Joseph in Egj'pt 

Khabiru (Hebrews?) menaeing Canaan lies 
Fall of Jericho to Hebrews 
Amama Age 
Fall of Beth-cl 

Exodus of Hebrews from Fgv'pt [Albright) 

Fall of Lachish and Debir 

Conquest of Canaan 

Campaigns of Joshua 

Height of Pliifistine power 

Battle of Taanach (Deboiab's) 

Samson 

Eli 

Samuel 


Tt?f. Unttf.d Hkbrew Monarchy (Early Iron Age, 1200-900 sx.) 

c.ioid San] 

c.ioi5H97^ David 

c.975-933 Solomon 


DATE PEGS 

The Divided Monarchy (after 933 or 930 b.c.) 

Northern Kingdom (Israel) Soutlicni Kingdom (Judah) 

Partia] List of fGngs and Prophets 


467 


c.933-012 
C.S87-876 
c. 876-8 ea 
c.87^854 
0.853-842 
C.550 
0.8^3-816 
c.785.745 
C.760 
c.750-735 


Jeroboam 1 
Omri 
Ahab 
Elijah 
Jehoram 
Elisha 
Jehu 

Jeroboam II 
Amos 
Hosca 

Sargon captures 


Samaria 


597 B.c. 

588 

588 

588 (August) 

586 

560 

538 

c.520-516 

458 

444 

C.540 

C.520 

C.460 

C.460 

€. 397 ( 7 ) 

C.350 

m 

c.i66-63 


or 587 (August) 


Rehoboam 
Jehoshaphat 
Athaliah 
Joash 

.\zariah (Uzziah) 

The First Isai^ 

Micah 
I Iczckiah 

Siloam Inscription: (see p. 
430). Tlircat to Jcmsalan 
bv Sennacherib who makes 
llczekiah his tributary' 
Josiah 
Zephaniah 
Nahum 
Jeremiah 
Habakkuk 
Jehoialdm 

Jchoiachin into captivit>' at 
Bab> 4 on 
Ezekiel 

Lachish insaded b>' Babylonian army 
Lachish destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar 
Siege of Jerusalem begun, perhaps in Jamury 
Temple destroyed, Jerusalem 
Zcdcluah flees 

King Jehoiachin released from Babylon (Dub- 
bcrstcin) 
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GENERAL INDEX 


Vote: Quotations from Bible are listed under Index of Biblical Quotations. Books 
of reference appear in the bibliographies accompansing Sections. 


Aba, 59*61 

Abimclcch, covenant with 
Abraham, 4:6 

Abraham, and animals, 26; 
and E^ptian fanning, 4; 
and Hagar, 306; and tlam* 
murabi. 72, 144: and 

Isaac's wife, 305; and 

Sarah, 306; and shepherds, 
32; era of, 28, 246; hos- 
pitalit)'. 306; origin, 27.1; 

rescue of Lot, 152: travel- 
routes, iM, 223, 359; 

u-clls at Boersheba, 427; 
worship, 444 

Absalom, 27, 28, 34 

Abydos, 291 

Acacb (shittim), 216; for 
ark, 440 

Accad, 421 

Accad, cultural pattern, 02; 
farm-was-s, 8; fcrtilits' cults, 
443; merger with Sumer¬ 
ians, 130; records, 445; 
worship, 446 

Achacmcnian dstrasty, ap¬ 
parel, 54; architecture, 93. 
116; tombs, 401 (see alw 
Darius, Xerxes) 


,\chish, i6t 
Achsah, 422 

Acropolis, at Athens, 378, 



Adar (month), 459 
Ader, 4^7 

Acrul photography, 76 
,\cschvius. 384 

Acsculcpius, influence of, 336 
.Agora, Athenian, 62, 12^, 
192, 426; Corinthian. 126 
(sec inus. 33) 

Agriculture, 2*24; Anatolian, 
2; and Bible pwples. 1; and 
flood. 421; and weather, 
2-7; and Zionists, 15; 
Babylonian. 8-9; Canaanite, 
2, 9, 10; Cretan. 2; de¬ 


scribed by Jesus, 15-20: 
Egyptian, 2, lo-ii; Greek. 
ir-12; Hebrew, 1-2, 12-20; 
irrigation. 3-6; Iraq, a: 
products, to. 21, 22; 

Roman. 12; Sumerian, i. 
2, 8; SjTun, 15; tools. 2, 
to (see aho Culthation, 
Farmers) 

Agrippa, King, 389 

Ahab, 62, 306, 382, 452; 

palace of. 386 
Ahiram. of Byblos, 80, 117 
Ahura Mazda. 93, 117, 401, 

45 ** 456 

Ai, 78. 152. 154-55 
Ain el Gudeiiat. 426 
Air travel in Bible lands, 4 
Akhenaton. archhes, 382; 
founds “Cits- of Horizon." 
169; pahoc at Amama, 
108, 387; statues. 116. 457; 
tomb, 401; worship of 
Aton, 7 

Abbaster, 105-6 
Abbaster box. 107 
Albright, W'illiam F., vii, 
siii; early agriculture, 4; 
Cities of the I’bin. 152; 
date for camels, 28; Goer 
calendar, 12, 13: Gibcah. 
176; Hebrew’ conquest, 82, 
153; Hebrew monotheism, 
445; horse in Palestine, 38; 
irrigation. 4; Jericho, 72; 
Jewish coins, 140; personal 
data. 66; Solomon s Tem¬ 
ple, 9^ Tell Beit Mirsim. 
160; Temple music, 291; 
tras-cling smithv 349 (xe 
Ulus. 32) 

Aleppo, 420 

Alexander tlic Great. 4. 54. 
121, 194, 230 

Alexandria. 127, 170, 334, 
391 

AlVcnbs’. Viscount Edmund, 
198, 230. 424 
Alniug (algum), 209 
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Alplubct. cuneiform. 130 (see 
also Writing) 

.Alphabets, E^-ptbn, 136-37 
(hierogUphic, hieratic, 
demotic); 246 (see also 
Date Pegs) 

Altar, of Baal (Ras Sliamra). 
456; Babk's on Pisgah, 441; 
Gideon's. 440; of incense, 
455; of Jeniulem Temple, 
442; Noah’s, 438 

Altars, Canaanite. 446, 455; 
Eg>T)tian, 456, 457; He¬ 
brew (Jerusalem). 94, 96. 
458; household, 446; of 
440. 453. 450 (Ras 
Shamra); of Babk. 441; of 
emperors, 451; of Molcch, 
441; of &ul, 440; Penun, 
at Lachish, 456; to .Augus¬ 


tus, 451 

Amama (.Akhenaton), 84, 
169. 365. 387 (sec also 
Tell-clA^ma) 

Amenhotep II, scarab of, 430 
Amenhotep III, 69, 
Amenhotep IV, 132 
American Colony, Child 
Welfare Association of. 3^ 
American School of Cbssical 
Studies, 71, 125. 394 
American Schools of Oriental 
Research, ix, 80, 378 
Am-llct-Scrqct. 448 
Amman, and agriculture, 2; 

and sheep raising, 35 
Ammon. Rabbath, i 54 ’ 5 S 
.Amorites, 48, 173, 416. 446 
Amos, 165. 230. 337, 455 
“Amphore,” 413 
Amulets. 43, 276, 277 
Amun Ra. 448 
An (sky-god), 443 
Aiuthoth. 78, 165 
Anemone. 199 

Animals. 25-47; asses and 
donkeys. 26-28, 180, 185; 
bees, 36; birds (see Omi- 
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thologyr); bulls, 51, 259* 
260, 285, 384, 400; camels, 
28-30, jy, cats, zixy, dogs, 

36- 7; 346-48; goats, 

31-2; in arena, 394; horses, 

37- 9, 188, 189-91; oxen, 

30-31; quarters in homes, 
248; sheep, 32-6, 192; 

stalls, 164; uiM aniiiuls, 
40-42, 260; worship, 42-4. 

31517. 

Anise (dill), 202 
Anklets, 2J7 
Anna, at Temple, 460 
Anointing oil. 204. 440 
Antioch, and bmps, 108; and 
Lake, 325; and mosaics, 
no; and Paul. 16S, 450; 
and prostitution, 447; roads 
to. 369 

Antiptris, and Paul’s exile, 
38. 424 

Antonu, Tower of, 392 
Aphrodite, 238, 443 
Apollo, 258, a 30; Corinthian 
Temple ot, 370, 392; 

Cumae Temple of, 431 
Apollonias, of C)*prus, 333 
Apothecaries. 334; in Nippur, 
336; perfumers, 337 
Apprel, 46-64; clothing 
craftsmen. 33; garments of 
Jesus, 60-61; Jesus' attitude 
to apprel, 40; materials, 
30-32; national modes, 33- 
61; Palestinian garments, 
detailed, 38-61; pricstlv, 
61; rosal, 62; sotdien’, ^2 
(see also Aba. Headdress, 
Kuftan. Loincloth, Simlah) 
Apricot, 209 
‘Aqabah, 6, 76, 360 
Aqueduct, of Claudius, 434; 
of Herod, 423; of Senna¬ 
cherib at Jerwan, 431-32 
Arabun Desert, 76 
Aramacaiu, 163 
Archaeologists, 66-72 (see 

also Albright. Carstang, 
Clueck, Montet, Petrie, 
Schaeffer, etc.) 

Archacolog)’, 63-87; and 

Bible, 72-73; ana Higher 
Critictsm, vii; methods, 
74-76; photography, 76; 
sites cxcasatcd. 78-82 (see 
also Archaeok^ts, Arts 
and Crafts. Jewelry. Social 
Structures, Worship, etc.) 
Arches. Roman. 99. 107 
Archhes, Temple, 383 


Arimathea, Joseph of, 439 
Aristarchus, 334 
Ark of Cod, captured by 
Philistines, 224; returned 
227; Shiloh, 436 
Armor, Ass)Tbn, 194; Bab)- 
lonian, 194; Cretan, 19.^; 
Egsprian, 194; “of Paul,'’ 
193; Palestinbn, 187, 194- 
193; Sumerian, 193 
Arms, in £§>711, 192-93; in 
Greece, 194; in Islands, 
194; in "Lands Between 
Risers,” 193-94; in Pales¬ 
tine. of Da\id and Saul, 
187-88, of Joshu^ 186, of 
Monarchy, 189; b Roman 
world, 194-93; of Paul. 
193-96; S}'rbn 48 (see 
aao Cluriot) 

Amon, 3 

Artaxerxes, 34, 338, 395, 401 
Artifacts, 233 

Arts and Crafts. 88-118; ab- 
bastcr, 106-107, *7^' archi¬ 
tecture. 92-102 (sec also 
Socul Structures, Wor¬ 
ship); bos reliefs, 40. 401; 
cultic figurines, 90-91; 
frescoes, 102-103. 

386; furniture, 103, 386; 
glass, 103-103; Kories, 40, 
103-106, 137; bmps, 107- 
108; metal. 108 (sec also 
Jewelry); mosaics, 109- 
110; pottery, 110-116, 134, 
260; primitixe art, 40-41, 
111, 116, 233, 26.1; re¬ 
gions art, 273; sculpture, 
116-17; 260 

(see also Mosaics, Potters’) 
Arsad. 161 

Ascembn. Tower of, 229 
Ashdod, Temple of D^on, 
445 

Ashetah, 440, 446, 447. 434. 

460 (see also Asherim) 
Asherim. 446 
Asheroth. 453 
Ashkclon. 78 
Ashtaroth, 444, 447 
Ashtorcth, 90 
Asklepieion, see Hospital 
.\$pen, 213 

As^, Babylonian. 37, 48 
(see also .\nimal$) 

Assur (Assj-rbn god). 443 
Assurbanipal. 282; court of. 

34; library of. 443 
AssyTun. army, 224 (sec illus. 

-K) 


Astarte (Ashcrah), 90, 120, 
446» 447* 446 (see illus. 48) 
Astronomers, 334 
Athens, 44, 62. 77. 84. 112. 
113. 123. 142. 1S3. 280, 
295* 504- 365- 394 > 40*»449 

Aton, 169. 401, 448-49; 

chapel of. 387 
AtoiKmcnt, Day of, 438 
Attica. 449 
Au^ustu^ 98, 431 
Aup, Riser, 422, 424 
Ax-aris, 163 

Aventbe, temples on, 430 

Baal, 98, 266, 446, 432, 234 
Baalbek. 3, 100, 411, 446 
Babel, Tower of, 83, 421 
(sec illus. 237) 

Babylon, architecture of, 93; 
busbess transactions b, 
130-34; exeax-ation of, 83; 
fall of, to Cyrus, 231; 
Hanging Cardens, 328, 
Hebrews’ deportation to, 
231; Judah's captixity in, 
9, 166; New Year’s Festi- 
x-als, 443, 438; ruined hy 
Sennaclicrib, 3S8; temples. 
392; "The Great City,” 
169 (sec illus. 113, 237) 
Babylonbn, culture, 129; 
loxe of animals, 42; mer¬ 
chants, 120; xvonhip, 443- 

44s 

Bacchus, Temple of, at Baal¬ 
bek, 411; Theatre of, at 
Athens, 411 
Bakers, 344-45 
Balm. 207 

Banias, springs, 168, 226 
Bankers, Babylonbn, 120; 
Hebrew, 143 

Barbers, Egy-ptian, 340; He¬ 
brew’, 340 

Barnabas, 169, 274. 390 
Barracks, Jcmsalra, 379 
Barton, George A., 66 
Baruch, 383 
Baslian, 134 
Basilica, at ^marb, 98 
Bas-reliefs, .\ssyrian, 40; Egyp¬ 
tian, 401 
Bat. 321 

Bathing, b Egypt, 380; 
Bathing Pbcc of Jordan 
Pilgrims, 380 

Baths, at Antioch, 381; at 
Babe, Corinth, GMb, 
Pompeii, Rome, Tiberias, 
380 


Bath-$]icba, 385 
Bav (tree), 207 
Bazaan. 123 
Bccroth. 163 

Beersheba, Desert, 304-306 
Beenheba, 168, 390, 426-27 
Bees, 36 

Beirut (Berstus), 3, 160 
Bell. Gertrude, 67 
Benhadad. defeat of b>’ Ahab, 
38, 123, 157 384 ‘ 
Bethany, 165; woman of, 249 
Bethel, 78, 90, 152, 174, 
227. 243. 246 
Bethlehem, 163-66. 433; an¬ 
tiquity of, 233; Church 
of Nath'ity, 110, 166; cos¬ 
tumes, 39-60; Grotto of 
Nativit)', 24S; homes, 243; 
inn, 248; Nfangcr Smurc, 
166: Market, 123; Abiy 
and Joseph, 230; Natisnty 
of Jesus, 163; Rachers 
Tomb, 212; Road to Beth¬ 
lehem. 369; seen from 
Pisgnh. 229; streets. 243; 
textiles. 354; wells, of 
Da* id, 427, of Wise Men, 
•»:7 

Bcthlchemites, return of, 
from Babylon. 166 
Bethsaida, 3, 167-6S, 346 
Bcth-slun. 79, 154, 162, 176, 
455 

Bcth-sliearim, 79 
Beth-Shemesh, 79, 446 
Bcth-)-crah, 79 
Beth-zur, 79 
Bczalel. 88-9 

“Bibic Lands," defined. 221 
Bible, references. 150 (see 
also at close of exers* Sec¬ 
tion; and Index of Biblical 
Quotations); sites, 226; 
translations, sii 
Biblical archaeology, 84 (see 
also Cities, Business, So¬ 
cial Structures, ^^'orship) 
Biclinb, and feasts, 310 
Binder, B. W., ix 
Birds, and Jesus, 321; "clean" 
and "uiKlcan," 321-22: in 
mosaics, 220; in symbol¬ 
ism, 32^28 (see also 
Ornithology, E^le, Os¬ 
trich, Sj^anow) 

Boats, 341; Alexandrian, 373; 
Babylonian, 373; Cretan. 
373; Egyptian, 340, 358, 

572. 374*75; Crwk 37 S; 
Hebrew, 373; of Paul, 365, 
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^3; Phoenician, 372-73; 
liber, 375 (see iJIus. 94, 
179, 206, 207) 
Boat-builders, 340; of barg^ 
ferryboats, of funeral cr^t, 

Booz. 18 

Bookkeeping, on cby tablets, 
130-36 

Booty, 101, 268, 440 
Boul^-ard. of St Paul, 370 
Boundary-stones, ancient He¬ 
brew, 1^ 

Bowl, ancient Babylonian, 42; 
inscribed earthen, Lachish, 
177; Persian gold, 302; 
Sumerian libation, 315 
Box (tree), 207 
Bozrali, 134 

Bracelets, ^darian Egyptian, 
276-77; bter Egyptian, 
279; Creek, 280; Phoeni¬ 
cian, 281; Roman, 281 
Brazier. 383 

Bread, baking of. 248; be¬ 
douin. 303; wilderness, 309 
(see ilujs. 63, 143, 183, 

*93) 

Breasted, Charles, 386, aoi 
Breasted. James H., buji 
Mcncs’ palace furniture, 
386; “Dawn of Con¬ 
science," 448; domestica¬ 
tion of horse, 37; Megiddo, 
38, 74; Palestine Axchae- 
ok^ied Museum, 74; per¬ 
sonal data, 67; “Surgical 
Papyrus," 336; trees of 
Eppt, 216 

Brkb. and place records. 
382; "bricks without 
straw,” 221; 6rc baked, 
241; sun-balcd, 241 
Brick-makers, 341 
Broad places, 102 
Brocad^ 52 

Brook, Cherith, 229; Kidron 
(see Kidron) 

Bulls, mummined, 31, 438 
Bulls, at Scrapeum, 400 (sec 
also Animals) 
Burden-bearers, 355. 338 
Burial customs, 399-400; em¬ 
balming, 399; roummiBca- 
tion, 399 

Burrows, Mfllar. ix, 388 
Buscirah (Bozrah), 226 
Business transactions, 119- 
148, 349 - 5 -* 353 * 360^ 
366, 368; accountants, 29- 
30; bazaars, 124; cby led- 
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gers. 130*33: contracts, 
127-8; cylindct seals, 132- 
136; documents (papsTus), 
136; Jesus and merenanb, 
122; markets, 123. 123; 
merchants, 120-22: mer¬ 
chandise, 12S-29; mints. 
392; money, 137*43; 
weights and measures, 138, 
144-46: warehouses, 123- 
389. 397 
Butchers. 343 

Bsblos. 69. 79-80, 93; "By- 
blos Travelers," 372 (see 
iHus. 37) 

Caesar Augustus, temple of, 
at Pancas, 226 
Caesar. JuUus, 390 
Caesarea, 167, 22J 
Caesarea (Philippi), 168, 226 
Cauphas. 338, 386 
Cairo, 378 
Calamus, 204 
Caleb, and farming. 10 
Calf, golden. 266 
Calsaty (Golgotha), 179*80; 

“Gordon's,' ^88 
Cahes, as offenngs, 439, 440 
Camels, Bethlehem, 29; cara¬ 
van, 20; clianctcristics. 29; 
date of domestication, 28, 
359; farming, 29; price, 
29; products, 30, 314; 

watering, 306, 426 (see 
iilus. 12, 14. 131. 230) 
Camouflage, ancient, 191 
Caiu, 167, 309 
Canaan, of Joshua's era, 228-9 
Canaaiiite cities, 160; de¬ 
fenses, 173: library at Ras 
Shamra. 71, 383: musk, 
287-88; religion. 72, 317, 
440, 448, 434, 457; tem¬ 
ples. 455.56; trade. 457 
Canals, 3. 4 (sec also Im 
gation) 

Canals, Egyptian, with shaddfi 
and sak^ehs. 4 
Candace, Queen, 390 
Candlestick. 107 (sec ilius. 

59) 

Canopic fars, 399 
Capernaum, 167, 227, 320, 
368, 380 

Captivity, Hebrew, 39. 139, 
231. 361, 445 

Caravan cities, .\raman, 
Baghdad, Damascus, Dura- 
Europos, Homs, Jerash, 
Petra, 363-64; Palmyra, 30, 
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363;Tadmor,i64:Tyrc, 364 
CaniN^ns. ^7-30, 359, 361-64 
Cara\‘anKirics, 30 (see illus. 

92) 

Carchcmish, 80, 401, 408 
Carmel. Mount. 76, 224. 228 
(see also Cas'cs, Mount) 
Carob. and Prodigal. 215 
Carpenters. Babylonian, 341; 
described by Isaiah, 342; 
Egyptian, 342; I lebrcw, 
342; Nazareth shop, 342; 

C^!’ and Tut- 

ankh-amun, 67 
Carthage, 127 

Cartouche, on Egj’plian 
scarabs. 279 

Carts, Egyptian. 227; Su¬ 
merian. 358 
Cassia, 204 

Catacombs, Roman, 402; 

Sicilian. 402; Sidonian. ao2 
Catalo^cs, of hlirarics, 304 
Cattle-breeders, 345*46 
Cauda, 260 

Ca\x, of Jeremiah, 237; of 
Kids, of Oen. of Valley 
(Carmel), 235; Kliirbct- 
el-'Ain, 226; Machpebh, 
397; Shukra, 235 
Cave cells, 236; ca\x homes. 
2, 234-35: cave sepulchres 
237, 398; cave shelters, 
236; casx shrines, 237 
Caves. Beit Jibrln. 236; bib¬ 
lical. 236; Carmel (Wadi 
el-Mugharah). 72, 119, 

235: Gezer, 234-35; Ophel. 
236; Petra, 236; Stone ,\gc, 

Ce^rs. of Lebanon, 127-8, 
207-208, 213 

Cemeteries, Greek, 112; 
Elgyptian. 400; Jewish, 112, 
378, 398; Roman, 370, 
402 (see also Tombs) 
Cenchreae, 372 
Ceramics, 115 (see also Pol- 
tcry) 

Cerc^ 127; festh-als of, 450; 

Temple of (Paestum), 12 
Chalcoiithic A^, 379 
Chaldeaiu, 194, 374 (s« also 
Date Pegs) 

Champollion, Jean Francois, 

67 

Chapels, of Apb bulb, 400 
Chariob, 38, 42, 43, 188-91, 
192, 358: and Esdraelon, 
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230; and eunuch, 390; and 
Solomon. 164 (see illus. 
43. no. 111, 112. 204) 
Chariot cities, Acco (Acre), 
164: ,\chshaph, 164; Cczcr, 
164; Ilazor, 1^; Mwddo, 
164; Tadmor, 164; Tell-cl- 
Hesi. 164 

Chickens, 323 (see illus. 
184) 

Chios, 256 
Chiton. 57 
Chorazin, 167 
Christ, see Jesus Christ 
Christian Church, birth of, 
55, 226. 459-60 
Christian, early, period, 363, 
4^9-60; iconography, 452 
Christians, 35, 59, 60, 400 
Christmas, 35, 165,334 
Church, ot Holy S^lchrc 
(Jcnisalcm), 179; of Na¬ 
tivity (Bethlehem), 166 
Cicero, 390 
Cinnamon. 204 
Cirenaka, 85 

Ciicnc, 170 (see illus. 97) 
Cisterns, and rescnoiis, “of 
Hczc^h,“ 425; Jerusalem, 
425; of Pilate, 424; of 
Solomon, 424; Ras-el-'Ain, 
424; Ras el-'Ein. 424 
Citadel, of Herod. 182 
Cities, of Asa, 170; of 
Canaanites. 159-60, 173; 
of Dccapolis. 162; of Egypt, 
169-70; of Galilee, 167-68; 
of Judaea, 64-67; of Meso¬ 
potamia, of Paul, 168-69; 
of Phiiistia, 161-62; ^ 

Phocnicu. 160: of Pbin, 
151-52; of Refuge, 155-56; 
of Store, 163-64; of Tranv 
jordan, 152-54, 162 (see 
also Caiasan Cities) 

Cities of Paul. Antioch 
(Pisidian), 168; Antioch 
(Sytian), 168; Cenchreae, 
168; Corinth, 168 (pas¬ 
sim); Dcibc, 168; Ephe¬ 
sus, 168; Icoiiium, 168; 
Lystia, 16S; Miletus. 168; 
Philippi (Tliracian), 168; 
Puteoli, 169, 394; Rhegi- 
um. i69;Thessalonica. 168- 
169 (see also Athens) 
Cities. Towns, Villages. 149- 
171 (sec also Ai, Bcthlc- 
h^, Jerusalem. Rome, 
Tekoa. etc.) 


Citrus trees, 21 z 
City bastions, 117; fortresses 
173-78; rates. 178-83; 
k^ies, wdU. 178-85 
“City of David,” 158, 385 
Clay tablet, from Nippur 
“drugstore," 336 
Clay* tablets, 443; Meso¬ 
potamian. 8; Sumerian, 86 
Cby tablet records (of busi¬ 
ness), Babylon. 131, 133; 
Lagash, 132; Mari. 132; 
Nippur, 131; Ras Shamra, 
132; Tcn-cl-.\inama, 131; 
Tell Farah, 132; Ur, 131 
(see illus. 74. 75, 78, 79) 
"Clean” and "unclcsm” 
(birds), 321-22 
Climate, and culture, 221 
Clothing craftsmen, draper, 
53; dyer, 53; fuller, 53; 
weaver, 53 
Cnidus, 335 
Cock, 321 

Codex Sinaiticus, 384 
Cocnaculum. 286 
Coiffure, ^bylonian, 55; 
Cretan, 58; Egyptian. 55; 
Palestinian, 58 
Coins, 109, 351 (see also 
iHus. 90; and Money) 
Coins, 138-143 (see Croesus) 
Collars. Egyptian: menyxt, 
278; Tut-ankh-amun's, 278; 
tisck, 277-78 

Colosseum, and Christian 
martyTS, 394 

Colossus, of Rhodes, 378 
Columbaria (burial). Pal- 
myTene, 402: Roman, 402 
Communion. 271, 312, 317, 
318, 410 

Coiutantine, and Helena, 166 
Copper market. Damascus, 
351; Homs, 352 
Copper mines, *.\rahah, 350; 
CypnLS, 351; E/Jon-geber, 
128, 350; Sinai. 192. 349 
350; Transjordan, 349 
Copper Sea, 95, 254 
Copper toob. 128, 351 
Coppersmiths' Bazaar, Damas¬ 
cus. 332 
Copts. 55 
Coriander. 203 
Corinth, 71, 126, 184, 381 
Cormorant, unclean, 321, 326 
Cos. 257, 335 

Cosmetics, 56, 204. 269, 275, 

279 




Couches Eg>-ptian, 50^; Pal- 
otinian. 309-310; triclinia, 
310. 448 

Cow god, Hathor. 43. 327 
Crete. 194. 258-60 («e also 
Minoan) 

Crocus, of Plain, 200 
Croesus Ki^Sr 82, 83 (see 
also Monc>'), 170, (see 
il/us. 99) 

Crops and boot)*, 300; and 
floods 4 

Crowfoot, John and Grace, 

67 

"Crown of Christ,” 214 
Crucifixion, 179-So, 410, 460 
Culthution, staro, » 5 "** 
(sec also Agriculture) 

Cults Ashe^, 454, 460; 
Bad, 446. 434; BaWonbn 
serpent, 444; earth-goddess. 
443, 447-48; emperor. 451; 
Eirasinian Mj-sterks 449 ’ 
450; Mithraism, 451; Mol¬ 
och, 453; moon (Sin), 
444; sun (Shamash), 444. 
4^34; Tammuz, 443. 454: 
Tcraphim. 454 (see also 
Asherah, Baal) 

Cumae, 365, 454 (see illus. 

M 5 ) 

Cummin, 203 

Cuneiform. 130-33 (see also 
Clay tablets) 

Cycbmcn. 200 
Cvlindcr-scals. >33*j6, 260 
CylindCT-seal, of Hammurabi 
era, 334, 444; of Shub-ad, 
a86, 302 
Cj-press 208 

C>-prus 254-256. 374 (s«? 

also Art, Copper) 

C\TU5 the Great, 54, 231, 
'334, 388; and Jews 339 » 
395, tomb, 84 

Dagger, at Beth-shan altar. 

Daggers Cretan, 194; Philis¬ 
tine, 186 

Dagon, Temple of, Beth shan, 
455; Ras Shamra. 456-57 
Dairy-men, 348 
Damascus 15* * 59 * *60, »6S, 

» 95 . 36*. 37 ®- 7 »' 

Dan, 97, 152, 107-OS, 22/, 

Dances sacred. 440 
Daniel, 55, 388 
Dates (palms), 170 
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Darius, 54, 190, 338, 339, 

401 , 

Date palms 170, 209-210 
Dates (sec Date Pc^). 462 ff- 
David, apparel, 62; “City of,” 
94. 1^; court of Saul. 22; 
defenses, 166, »72-72. *76, 
179, 185, 187-88; Hiram, 
94; house, 240; King at 
Hebron, 156; military sys¬ 
tem, 188; music, 33. 285- 
288, 29Ch92, 296; or^niza- 
tk>n. 38, 164; Philbtinc 
contacts 29. 78. 161, 

Ulus, 116); refugee chief, 
406; shepherd at Bethle¬ 
hem. 33; “Street of.” 358; 
‘Tower of,” 368 
Dead Sea. 74, 76, 152, 225 
(see illus. 132) 

Deborah and Siscra, 172, 175, 

Delwrah, nurse of Rcbckali. 
2»5 

Decapolis 368 

Decoration, of pottery, 52, 
115-16; of textiles (appU- 
qud, checketw-ork), 52 
Dccumanus Maximus, Jerash, 
367; Ostia, 367 
Dc^ites 364 
Defense, 172-97; arms 
188; chariots, 188-91; city 
chains, 176-78; city walls 
gates, towers 174. 178-85: 
lus-ies. 194; strat^', 191- 
192; “whole armor,” 195-96 
Deir el-Bahri. 84 
Deities Babylonian, 443: 
Canaanite, 445-46: Egyp¬ 
tian. 448 

Deluge, Mesopotamian sagas 
of. 9 

Demeter, 365 
Dhurah (grain), 18 
Diadems. Judaean. 282; of 
Shub ad. 274; of Tut ankh- 
atnun, 278 

Diana, of Ephesus 450 
Dipylon Gate, 366 
Diseases in Bible lands 223; 
boils 335: 336; 

cancer. 335; eye discas^ 
335; fow. 336; heart dis¬ 
orders 536: 
cases 335 . , , . 

Doctors, and embalming. 
335 and medicines, 356 
337; and surgery, 336; 
Aesculcpius 336; army doc¬ 


tor, 336; Hippocrates 257; 
Imhotep. 336; Luke, 335; 
“the Great Phj-sician.” 335 
Dogs, domesticate. 36; scav¬ 
engers 36; shephad dogs, 
36; Tepe Gawra salugi, 
36, 43, 239 (see also Ani¬ 
mals) 

Dog River, 364 
Domitian Highway, 365 
Dothan, and Joseph, 357 
Dove. 320, 323-24 
Doves sacrifice of, 307; in 
Jordan Valley, 326 
Draughts Hyksos game of, 

39 * 

Dromos. 365 
Drum. 28SS 
Ducks, 320 
Duiund, Maurice, 68 
Dura, Europos 52, 97 
Duvuud. Reni, 68 
Dyers Hebrew, 353-54 
Dynasties. Egyptian Fifth, 
276; Ninth and Tenth, 
401; Twelfth, 276; Eight¬ 
eenth. 358, 412 (see also 
Date Pegs) 

Dynasty, Babylonian First, 
444 (sec also Date Pegs) 


Fjglc, 321-22, 330 
Elaster, the first, 444. 460 
Ecclesia, assembly of, 390 
Edomite, caravan routes 360. 
4 - 17-48 

Edomites, 153 

Education, visual biblical, 
viii 

Egibi, family of, 120 
Egypt, and Israel, 223 
Egyptian agriculture, 36. 
10-11; animals, 38, 39* 4** 
43-4; apparel. 55-6. 62: 
archaeology. 67, 69-70, 71, 
73, 84; arts and crafts, 93. 
96, 102. 103, 104. 106, 
no, 112, 116; business, 
120. 128. 130. 136-p 

,38-39. >.H. *45 
outlines of the various Sec¬ 
tions) 

EL 443. 446 
Elatfi, 456 

Elcusis and Mysteries, 365. 
450 

Elijah. 3, 160. 231. 306, 452 
Elisha, 231 

Emmaus Abu Ghosh, 166; 
',\mwis *67; El Qobciba, 
*67 
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EoamcL ^7^ 

Engineering, at Gezjtr Ttro- 
neL 4 = 3 ; Lachtsh, 
^fcgiddo, 4Z9^ Siloam Tun¬ 
nel, 4jo 

Engineers, Babylonbn and 
Egyptian, ^40; Roman, ^67 
EnvitDTimcnis, varict)' of In 
Bible Lands, 

Ephesians, i6g 
Ephesus, 8^; Temple, 3.78 
Ephod, 61, ^66-67 
Erastus, procufator of Cor- 
inth, 394 
Eratosthenes, 334 
Esther, Queen, at Court of 
Ahasiiems, Z9; at Shushan, 
13 a; probable apparel of, 

?4 

Etruscan, builders, 431^ chai^ 
iots^ 190^ traders:, 11 
Eucharist, 41 a 

Eunuch, of Queen Candace^ 

Euplimtcs. 109 
Euripides, 384 

E^'sus, Sir Aruiur, and Ciebn 


excavations at Knossos, 6S. 
3S6, 432*33 

Excavatmg, partial-cleanuce, 
74; surface, 74; total clear¬ 
ance, 74 (iee alM Archac- 
elflgy. Cities, Social Struc¬ 
tures* Worship) 

Exile, Jewish, lai; ictun) 
from, 391 
Exiles, 444. 454 
Exodus, of Hchreu's from 
Egspt, *54, 169, 233, 

339-61 

Eaeticl, 51* 63, 170, 131, 
> 37 * 454 

Ezion-gebcr, Solomon s port, 
68, 0o, 117, 418 (see illus, 

34) 


Faience, Egyptian, 176 
Falcon, 312, 317 
Farmer? (see Agriculture) 
Father (God), 33 (passirn) 
Feast, of Ced^, aoS; of 
golden calf* 2665 cf Puriin, 
438-39; of Tabernacles, 13, 
43S (see also FcsHs'als] 
Fertile Crescent, and cul^u!! 

influence, 123, 359 
Festivals* Babvloman, 443; 
Creek* 316; Hebrew of 
Booths (Tohemaclcs), 4 58; 
of Lights. 459: of Trum¬ 
pets* 43S1 Passover* 45S; 


Pentecost, 458; Purim, 
43&; Sabbath, 438 
Fits, 3oS 

Fish* varieties of, 34S: mU' 
aculous draught uf, 34$ 
(see illus. 63, 1^} 

Fisher, Ctirence S., 387, Pal* 
ace of M&enptah; potteijv 
flS 

Fishcimni, boats of* 341: 

methods of, 346“43 
Fishing, Egvptian parties, 
39 * 

Flas* 51* 100 
Flesh-hooks, 440 
Flight, of Holy FamiSv 396 
Flocks, 407; 440; of Aba* 
ham* 26. 3 V’3 5; water 

holes, 426 

Rood, Genesis, turrativc of, 

43 V 

Roods, and agrlculturp* 4; 
Mesopotamiam, 90, 233, 
431: iTCordfi of, 383 
FLoi'v^rS:, Herbs, Trees and 
Other rtants, 198*118; 
Eabylnnian absence of, 101; 
Egyptian, loi; Cieck, ioa; 
PalratfnianH 198-201 (see 
also Almond, Anemone, 
Anise, Bahn, Date, I’ig, 
Lfly* Mii^tard, Olii,’e, Rose, 
Storax, ^V'^lrmw’Ood, etc.) 
Flowers, varieties, 198-103 
(see also Flowers, Heibs* 
Trees, and Other Pknts) 
Flute, sec Pipe 

Food (see hJdtrition* igi* 
314; see also Agncultun:, 
Animals, Fishing, Sacri- 
floe); as wages, 333 
Footwear, 58 (see aiso 
Sandah) 

Fortress, Ez-icm-gcbcr* 178^ 
Khirbct Rcmeil, 178; fQilr* 
bet Tawuil Ifrcu, lySj 
Umm chBry'oiahr 178; in 

Egypt, 19^ [see jjBfi Seth- 
shan, Lachish, hfcgtddo) 
Forums, 135-17, 378 
Fount, Virgin^ 430 
Fountain of Eii|ah, 416; 
“Senlcd," 414 

Fountains* Cbrinthian, 433- 
434: public* 413 
Frankfort, Henri, 38; m'lin' 
dtr-scals:, 134; Tell Aimar 
gannents* 53 
Frankittceose, 204,163 


Freedom, Hehrtsv quest for 
=^5 

Frescoes, Beit Jibrin, Egyp¬ 
tian, Minoin, Pompeiim, 
etc., 101 

‘Fiom Dan to Bccrshcha,” 
area of, 2^4 

Fruits, 309*211; of Assyrian 
highlands, 116; Nehcmiidi^s 
dmiu of* 301, 348 
Fuller, 53 

Fumitme, Jerusalem Temple, 
97; Tut-ankh-amun, 103 
(see also Art) 

Cadara, i 5 i 

Galatbns, ‘'foolish*” 460 
Galilee* caves, 256; ritici. 
167-68; fishermen* 346*48; 
province of Jesui* 161* 
267* 2 30: products of* 14, 
no; oL 14. =23, 218, 
511* 346 (see ilJus, ifii); 
women of, 459 
Gamaliel, teacher of Paul, 

390 

Games, 392 

Carden, see Cethsemanc; ef 
Solomon, 414 

Gardens, Babylonian, 378; 
Damascus, 410; Egyptian, 
131, 303: of Huedu, 430; of 
Inpoli, 4:0 
Cajments, rcc .'Vpparel 
Garrod, Docothy, excavating 
Carmel* 68 

Garstang, John, 68, 154, 164 
Cate, at hlark's home, 24*4; 
Dipylon, tombs at* 401- 
402’ 

Cates, city^ at Athens, 184; 
390; Babylon, 1S4-S5; 
Damascus, 370; Jem.vi]cfn, 
183; Rome, 1&5 (see r'lluj. 
101, 103* 113, 115* 146* 
166, 199] 

Gates, Temple, ^44 2 
Gaza* 19, 70* 80* 160, 161* 

= 30. >90 

Gems, Egyptitn* =75-So; 
Greek, ilc; fiis'oritES in 
Bib!; lands, 176; feiiveling 
ephods, 166-67; Fatestiniou, 
268; rhocnician, iSi; 
Roman, iSi-Sz; Sumeriiu, 
274-75 Jewelry') 

Genesis saga, 113 
Ceegaphy, 210-132; and 
Jesus, 129; effect upon 
peoples, 210; helps under- 


stnnd Bibk; Josluu (Boolf 
of) and, 358; topography 
of Palestine, 228 
Gcrar, sword furnace. 60 
Gcrasa. 67, 3 i [see iJlw 
IctadO 

Cctlrscmane, Garden of, 195, 

= 12, 3iS, 331, 368^ {sec 
iITljs, 171) 

C«CT. 69, 74, So^ 96, 156 
160, 337. 344. 428 
Cc^cf Calendar, 11, 13 
Ghor, 14. 226, 327 
Ciheah, fortress, 66, So* igi, 
156, le^, 175-76 
Cibmn, 136 

Gideon, and camel booh', 3^ 
Gilead, medinne moors, 14 
Cirdls, 58, 133 , 250 [sec 
also Loincloth 

Cizch, 84: P>ramidi of, 93 
(see iHuJ. 13 and 309) 
Cbdioli. 100 

Class, ia3‘iD4 
Gleaning, i8-igi 
Glucck, Nclsan, be, 6, 39, 
6S, 76, Si, 191, 459 
Chptk art (see Cjlinder- 
seals) 

Goats, 3i'2. 303 
God, and agriculhtfe. 2; and 
animats, 36, 31+ 33h 34, 3^^ 
44, 45: and apparel, 63; 
and art. 90; and business, 
124 (see also passiin, the 
\ariaiis Sections for many 
Tcfcrcnccs; also Index of 
Biblical Quotations) ( 
£WiJi, 141, 144, 33 &, 239, 
240, 242) 

Gold, money, 137, 140, 141- 
143 (see also Art] 
Croldsmiths, 169-71 
Gomoriab, 151 
Goose, 320 
Gopher, 308 

Goshen, 165; brickyirds of, 

Gospel, earliest, 46c fs« also 
Index of Biblical Quota- 
Hons) 

Cospelx 546, passim 
Grains, cultis'atron, 15-21: on 
Creel: sites, 316: llebrcsv 
offenngs of, 317; transport 
20 (see Olus. 5, 6, 9, 12) 
Grant, Eilihtj. and Belli-sliem- 
esh, 69 

Grapes, cultis^tion of, 405- 
414 f«e Viticidlurc); Em- 
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mans sincjiudi, 409; Creek, 
41 prables cf, 41a 
Graz:ing lands, 360 
Greeks, passim 
Gudea of Lagash, 54, 382 
CnilfB, in Biole limes, 116, 

Gulf, of 'Aqabah, 2iy, of 
Corinth, 573; Siironic, 372 
Gymna-sinms, at Roman baths, 
3S1 

kbbakkuk, 331, 337 
Habor, [CoTJin)* 9 
Hadrian, 62, 125 

I teal, 337. 338 
Haim, 85; and Carmel. 224, 
228 

Hamath, 9 

Ilannnurabu 54, 133, 431 

(see also Date P^) 
Hannah, and Lllkanah, 163 
Harlob)', at PomPCiiT 3S2; 
eondemned hy Elijah, 383; 
by Jesus, 38 3 

Harps, 390; Egyptian, 393^4, 
Creek, 296: Sumerkn, 

1 lathor, 277. 44S 
Hatshrpsut, 67, 84, 295, 341, 
458 

Hattin, 1 51 
Ilaaor, 164. 186 
Head-cloth, Ep-ptian, 177 
Healing, Ibbylonian gods of, 
336^ Egyptian gods of, 
336: Roman, 336 
Healing. Coi shrine of, 450 
Hebrew, b.xkgrounds of Jcius, 
331; coins, ijS; 140; cults, 
4 ^ 1 * Universitj', 

Jemsalem, 7=, passim, 
rarimis Sections 
Hebrews, apathy of, to arts> 
8895 Exmus of, rSS; sac- 
riSircs of, 321 I’emptc, 94- 

97; ssiragog^, 98, pasSuM, 
snrions Sections 
Hebron, 9S, 136. 156, 163. 



448. 449 
Herbs, 202-3CJ3 


Herbs, Palesimian, 202-303; 
Bible and berbs. 202: 
FIcJDCkiah and. herbs, 202 
Herculaneum, 73* ijo 
Heiod, 380; palace of at 
Sa^maria, 3S6 (see also 
Caesarea, Jctusilcni 
Herod Antipas, and Tibctiis 


baths, 380: Herod "the 
Great " 157, 379, 3S1, 389, 
392 

Heron, 320, 323 
HenlelJ, Ernst, at Tdl Ibd^ 
and Peisepotis, 69 
Heshbon, S2, 153, 178, 417 
Hctcp-hcres, fninitTirc of, 103 
Hezekiah, 3S, 133, 224. 430 
Hieroglyphics, 67, 136-37, 

449 (see also Writing) 
"High Places.'* 440,446, 44S, 
4 ?S 

High priest, Hebrew. 52 
Haghbnds, of Galilee, 225- of 
Samaria, 14: of TnnS- 
foidan, 14 

Highway, of Contjuciors, 364 
Highvi^'S. Persian, 371 (see 
also Roads, Streets 
Hippocrates, 381 
Hippos, 162 

Himm of T)tf, 80, 94, 9^» 

97. 127* 212, 3 83 
Hitching posts, Mcgiddb, 164 
[see iJjuS- 21) 

Hittita, capital at Cafchctn- 
ish, 80, 82, 90; caned 
sphinx, 83 [see iflii*. 43): 
temples, loi-io:; ’ftfiting. 
130 

Holy of Holies, at Aniama, 
457: at Jerusalem, 96 
Homes, ^33-5-: Ease homes, 
334-36; cxcn'atcd, 23842: 
furnishings, 245; intcriofs, 
246-48; materials. 238-39, 
241-42, 243: roofs, 244 
tooR in, 248-50; types of; 
Bctb-el. 243; Corinth, 251; 
Jeriebo, 245: Pcisepolis, 
251: Philippi* 151* Tell cl- 
Ainama. 251 
Hnino sapiens, 3 
Homs, 123 

Hortt Gale, near Jenisalcm 
Temple* 39 

Horses, 358; Assyrian, 38-39; 
breeding, 190. 4^'*^' chariot, 
164, 18890; Cretin, 39: 
Das'id's, 38; domeitieatkm, 
37: Egyptian. 37, rS8; 
hitching posts, $64, 188: 
Hyksos, 37; Jabin's dvalry, 
175; Hebrew, 3839; Job'j 
description, 38; Mesr^ 
potumjan, 138: Mitnumi, 
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Honmcn* Hyksos, 5,7: Mi' 
tanni, 57 

Homs, 51, ufi, =78, ^48, 451 
Hosa, 165-66, 537, 454 
HcKSpitalit)', J00-3.U {set fliso 
NutiiUon); 3,81 
Homes, see Homes 
'‘House of God” (David‘s}r 

Hunting, Egj’ptian parties, 

Huimn, ijo 

Hydraulic engmeerm^ 42$* 

j lytoos. 37, 163, 33d. 345 
Hyreanus, John, 140 

Iconography, 411,^ 45s 
idols, 451^ 453; of Epliiaini, 
454 (sec also Ashtart, 
V'orship) 

Idci Tnuca, 13, 14 
Iliffe, John fltnrj, and Paks’ 
fine Musetim, S5 
III fame, houses of, iBi-Sa 
Images, and Habakl^, 453^ 
and Hosea, 454 
Imhotep, 93, 336 
Incense, 104; altar of, 455 
Ink, 383'S4 

Iran, 16^: tiighbnds of, 4 
Iron, and I^nd, 165; 353; 
from Ctete, 351; hom 
Taurus Mountains, 351: in 
the ‘Arabah, 352^ jn Ttans- 
|oidan, 331 

Iron Age, Edomite, 178: in 
Transjordan, 17&; in Faks- 
tine, 174 

Iirl^tian at 'Ain Gcdchat, 
^ in Assyria, 43 i' 3 ^f p* 
Eg)pt, 3t 5, 300; in Meso¬ 
potamia, 3, 4, 9, 431; hi 
Syria, 424; in Transjordan, 
418; Nabataeans and, 6; 
Nioscs and, Salomon 
and, 433-=4 (^ee iiius, 3) 
Isaac. 174, 4^7 
Isaiah, First, 230, 452; 

Dcutao, 337; Scocwid, 131, 
453 (see aha Index of 
Biblical Quotations) 
khmaelites, and Joseph, 562 
Islam, 13 
Ishtar, 443 

Ishtar Gate, Babylon, 184 
(see iZJus. 113J 
Isnmilia, 360 
Isis, 448, 450 


Islands, 57, ^53363, 273 
(see also, Crete, CjproS, 
Rhodes; and Qlus^ 145, 
,M 7 ) 

Island-cities, Arvad, 161; 

Stdon, i 6o-6i, 333; Tjtc;, 
i6d-6i, 333 

Israel, 6, 3S, 153, 416, 419, 
420, 440, passim 
Italy, passim, s^arious Seetions 
Ivories, Samaria, x, 103-106, 
13S 

labbok, 3, 419 (see ilJu?. 129) 
[abcsli'gilead, 1 34, 176 
Jachim and Booz, pilbrs, 93, 
94, 95 (sec ifJiu. 60) 

Jaoob, 317: husband of 
Rachel, 165; utestling at 
Jabbolc, 419 

Jacob's Well (Syehai), 427 
James, 273 

jati'ts, and Exodui route, 360, 

Jebusites, city" of* 385 
Jehoiachin, 184 
Jehwnh, passim (sec various 
Sections and Index of Bib¬ 
lical Quotations) 

Jehu, 183 

Jerash, 69, So-81, 99'ioQ, 162 
Jctcrnrah, 4, 114, 216, 231, 
= 71 t 357 r 383, 416, passim 
Jeti^O (Teh es-Sidbtn), 51, 
Si, 151, 154, =46, 419 
Jerusalem, i57"38; 175; cap¬ 
ture of, 231; feweters in, 
235 ; panoramic v-icn" of, 
238; streets in, 366, 36S; 
viaOs, 178-82; Hxirship cen¬ 
ter, 94-gS, 316-iS, 438, 
442, 4SiT 434 fjsec also 
lllus, I, 105, 166) 

Jerwtm, Seimaeherib's aque¬ 
duct at, 431^32 
Jesse, father of David, 33 
Jesus Christ, birtli. 151, 
165-66; coniTisation uith 
NiccMlcmus, 590; "comer' 
stone," 460; crudfixion, 
60. 460; flowtrs, 198: gar- 
meals, 60-61; genealogy, 
231: geography, 229: 

Cethsmiiaiic, 212; high- 
isnys, 367-68; Jerusaleiu, 
182: "Lamb of Cod,” 33; 
parables of gtOwdiT 15-20; 
Messiah, 337; merclianfs, 
122-34; ndnistrj" in De- 
dpolis, 162; ministry in 


Galilee, 167-68; seekerj^ 
459; "Unknoivable,” 331 
(passim; see also Land' 
■narks of Jesus, illus, 158- 
171; bides of Bibhcal Quo¬ 
tations) 

Jcu-etry, 60, 6^, 71, 73, 121, 
123, 264-282 (see dJuj. 
153, 153, 156, 157) 
Jewels, for ephod, 206-67 
jevi'S, and Babylon, 381 
Jezebel, and cosmetics, 56 

{ ezr'ccl, 167, 183 
cireel, Valiej' w, 410, 455 
John the Baptist, 51, 226, 
3S9, 459 

John, evangelist, 231 (sec 
Index cd Bibhcal QuoU- 
tions) 

John of Patmoj, 273. 438 
Joiachin, i 5 o 
Jonah, 337 
Jonathan, 78 

J oppa, 167 
or<Ln, 2, 3, 5, 

225-26, =29, 326, 
iJius. 132, 160) 

Joseph, of Arimathaea, 459 
Joseph, of Naaareth, 27 
Joseph, son of Jacob, lO, 11, 
13, 28, 37, 139, 163, 166, 




iii* 

(see 


Josephus, 392 

Joshua, at Ifazor, 38; at 
Jericho, Si* 175: "v-ictory 
list," 135 

Judaea, 38, 164-68, 224-25, 
330, 231, 362, passim 
Judah, paiStm. Sic aho Date 
Pegs 

{ ude, carpeoter-disciple, 333 
ud^ent seat, GalLio's at 
Corinth, 379 
Juniper, 215 


Kadesh-bamea, 6. 13, 14, 
360, 426 

Kadesh'naplibili, 160. 163 
JOinatha, 162 
Kenitc, 349-50 
Kerameikos, at Athens, 370, 
390 

Kliifre, 55, S4, 3S3 (see iJlus. 
251) 

Kheleifbh, TelL 350 
Kliirbct, Ilamr If dan, 350 

-Taimui, 6 

Khnemu, 449 

Khorsabod, city' of Darius and 
Xerxes, 1S5 



Kliosr Rivcr^ 

Khufu, S4, js? (sfiff iffus. 

Z09) 

Kilt, Ko^ptiaii, 55 («t also 
Loindotli] 

tCm|, Elcanai A., 3Pd Bible 
Plants, 31 Z 

KirjaEh-fearini, 156, ifij,, 124 

--—-sqjhcr, 81, i6a» 35^ 

Kish, 165 

Kishon, Rjvcr, 341, 419 
Koran» 390 
Kossctm:), Plain, pS 
KraTTief, Samuel N,, and Sn^ 
mcriaij Mj-fhoiogj’, 445 
Kufbin, 5S-59 

Labor, slave and free, jp 
laborers, 333-34 h^ H 4 : 
maltCFS, 341; carpenters, 
341-42; stonemasons, J;4-- 
543 (see also Balers, Fisk- 
ermcn. Millers) 

LabvTfnth, at Knossos, 586 
Laehish, Tell cd Duweir, 54, 
70, 73, Si, 93. iS 5 t 1 ™- 
430. 431, 455 ^ (see 
70, 107) 

Lagash, 109, 302 
Late, Hulch, 16S 
Lamps, 107. loS, 250 {sec 
if Ins, 56, p, jS) 

Land otmcTihip, 7, 8 
Laocoon, 117 
Laodkea, 32 

Lapis lazuli, of Tnt-ankh’ 
nmui), 277, Sumerian, 134, 

^ 74 - =S 5 , . 

Law, doctors of, 339; and 
Sanhedrin, 339 
Lawrence, T, E., 29, 4S-49, 
369, 401 

Lavard, Sir Austen Henry. 69 
Lebanese, esca^'ators, flo 
iifns, 37) 

Lebanon, ^public of, 6S 
Lcgrain, Leon, 

Lettcis, LachtsH, 177; Tcll- 
cl-Amama, 3S2'83 
Levant States, 22$ 

Lories, 391, 440 
Libraries, xMoaindria, 384: 
Heliopolis, 382; JcnisaJcm, 
383: Nineveh, 382; Fci' 
gamiim, 384; Ra& Skarora, 
3831 RtfinC, 384 
Library, the Morgan, 122, 

3S4 

Licorice, 203 

Lily, Eg^^tian (lotus), 201' 
ao=, 320- 
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"Lily of Field," 199’ZDd 
Linffl, 51-52 
Locusts, 20, 21 
Ldnckrth, 48, 55, 57, 58, 
iifi 

Loanu, 51, 52, 333, 354 (see 
iHus. 191) 

Lotus, 103, 301-202, 320-21 
(s« ilTilB. 117) 

Lnlce, pkysiciau, 33 V 390 
(sec ilius, 187} 

Lute, Egyptian, 294 
Lmcor, 336 
Lydda, 5 

Lydia, dE Thyatira, 122 
Lyre, Daiid’s. 158, 1S7, 290: 
Egyptian, 293-94; Sumer¬ 
ian, 285 

Macalister, R. A, S., 69 
Maccabees, 459 
Maebaenji. fortress, 589 
Machpelab, Cave of, and 
Patriarclis, 237 
Madcba, 35, 153 
Magdula, 151, 187 (see MTus. 

9 ®) 

Magi from cait, 29 (j« iilui, 
227) 

^‘Magnificat," song of Mary, 

Maiuri, Amadco, 84 
Malachi, 231, 337, 35S 
Malta, of Paul, 280; of Pub¬ 
lius, 261 
Mamcrtinr, 388 
Manger, 28, 248 (see iUus. 
ai) 

Manger Square, Bethlehem, 
168, 391 

Manna, 13 

Mantles, Babylonian, 50, 54 ^ 
Creek, 50,191; Palestinian* 
51 

Marathon, SonM mound at, 
40Z 

Mari, 161 

Marlctlc, Auguste F,, 89 
Marigold, 200 
Marketplaces, 141 (s« 
,\gora. Forum, and illuJ- 

85 ) 

Markets, BabyloniaiiH 120: 
Palestinlni, 123: Roman. 
118. 413 

Marston, Sir Charles, 74, 
430-31 

Mary, mother of Jesus, 37, 
34, 230, 398 
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Masonry , DavEdic, 179: Solo¬ 
monic, 179 

Master and apprentice, Persia, 
884 

Matthew, tec collector, 333, 
358 (sec nheo India of Bib- 
lical Quotations) 

Mattock, sec ilfus, 4 
Mausoltis, King, 37S, 401 
McCouti, Chester C,, 81, 
105, 233 fJ,. 333 
Medical texts, from Assur- 
banipars Ubnrry. 535 
Medication, of fopl booU, 
224; of svounds, 336; listed 
in Code of Hammurabi, 

Mediterranean, and history, 

21i 

Mcgtddo (Tell el-MutncJ- 
lim), 38, 74, Si, 105, 151* 
153. 184, J73. 188, 429 
(see dfujr 21, 156) 
Meli-shipak of Pubvlon, 4 
Memplus. 169, 170. 342 (s« 
iffuj, 13} 

Menkaure, 84 
Mcnotah, 440 
Mephibosheth, 28 
Mercliandisc, typical, of Bible 
Lands, 12 8-19 

Merchants, H^ramaean, izo; 
fiabylontan, 120; Omaan- 
ilc, i2i: Creek, 1214 
Isiah and, izc; Jesus and, 
120-314 FhoCnkian, izo- 
laijiATomen, i:; (sec jTIus. 
84, 94) 

Merenptah, palace of, 3S7 
(soe iilus. 211] 

Mersfn, 82, 379 
Mesopotamia, 169, passim 
(sec varioui SectionJ) 

Metal workers, 97, 348 (see 

ilhts, 190) 

Micak, i8j* 230. 337 
^iilcstoncsF RoiTi 4 tlf JM* 
367-68 (sec ilftH. iOl) 
Millers, 344-4 S 
^ 98 ) 

Milk, at Jerusalem, 385-S6 
Miners, 348 " 5 '^ 

Miners-a, .^tbenian statue or, 
378 

Mines, of 'Atabah, 35 ®i 
Asia Minor, 109: Cyprus, 
254: Sinai, 349 
Mines, Sinai tuiquoke. 349 
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Ministers, mentioned bv Ezra, 

33940 

Minoan bull, 68 (see also 
Crete) 

Minoan, dvOizatkm, 258-60, 
386 (see also Crete, Knos- 
sos) 

Mitanni, horse-breeders, 358 
Mizpah, 82, 152, 16c 
Moab, cxcasatkms, 81 
Mond, Sir Robert, 74 
Mone>', 137-142, 329 (see 
illus. 82. 90 

Monc)-changcn, 143, 337, 
44= 

Monotheism, of Moses, 72 
Montet, Pierre, 69 
Mordccat, 54 

Moresheth (Mareshah or 
Beit Jibrin), 161 
Mosaics, from Antioch, 109; 
from Bethlehem, 55, 246; 
Persian, 110; Sumerian, 


109, 193 

Moses, 3, 4. 72, 82, j 52, 170, 
216, 360, 459 

Mount Cannel, 3, 13, 31, 
44. 82 (see i/lus. 125), 
224. 227, 228, 406 

-E^I, 156-57 

-Ccrania, 433 

- Ccrizim. 15^57, 225 

- Ilcibl. 360 

- Ilcrmon, 30, 225, 

229- 420 

- Moriah. 94 (see iDus, 

= 35 )» 44 *» 454 


- Moses (Cebal 

Mousa), 360 

- Nebo. 81, 153, 229 

(see i/lits. 132) 

- Pisgah. 441 

-of Olhes, 3, 228, 

229, 398, 441 

-Sniai, 192, 349-50, 

360 


- Tabor, 175 

Mountains, Judaean, 224 (see 
iJlus. 135) 

- Lebanons and Anti- 

Lebanons, 3, 15, 100 (see 
Ulus, c, 11), 420 

- Mediterranean, 221 

-Saered, 441 

-Taurus, 82 

See also Nfount 


Mughoict el-Wad, and cave- 
homes, 234 (see illus. 136) 
Murphy, Robert Cushman, 
ix. 322 

Mitacs, Hill of. 390 


Museum. American of Nat¬ 
ural History, ix 

- Brook Km, ix 

- British. 4 

- Corinth, 108, 112 

--Damascus. 97 

- Egyptian (Cairo), 

106, 1^, 19a, 277 

- Pogg (ilarvard), ix 

- Lc^nese National. 

282 


- Mctropolitaiv of Art, 

ix, 10, 106, 270, 276, 280, 
passim 

- Palestine (see illus. 

30) , . 

-Universi^ of Penn- 

ssK-ania, ix, 56, 192, 274. 

.2*77. 378. 40* 

Music, and archaeological 
findings, 284; and David, 
285, 290-92; and Jesus, 
293; and shepherds. 284- 
290; Canaanitc, influence 
of, 287; Jerusalem Temple, 

^ 338. 44» 

Musical Instruments 284-298 
(see also Lute, Lyre, Harp, 
and illus. 59, 172, 173, 
»74« »75) 

Music Hall (Odcon, Athens), 
394; Corinth, 394 

Musidans’ Monument. Chor- 
agic, at Athens, 296 

Mustard, 203 

Myrrh. 204 

Myrtle, 208 


Naaman the leper, at Jordan, 
280 

Nabataeans, 6, 14, 418 
Nablus (Shcchem), 156-57 
Nahum, 230, 337 
Nardssus, 200, 202 
Natlian, prophet, 33 
Natufian. era, 10; homes, 234 
(see iHus. 136) 

Nature-gods, 450 (see illus. 
=38. =4=) 

Navigation, Egyptian. 341 
Navy, Greek, 194; Phoenician, 
128, 372; Solomon's, 128 
Nazareth, 61, 333, 368. 396 
(sec illus. 159, 233) 
Nebuchadnezzar (Nebuchad¬ 
rezzar), 8, 38, 160, 177, 
184, 191, 231, 358, 389, 
459 

Necropolis, in Valley of 
Kinp, 400; Nabataean, 
398; Phoenician, 399 


Needles and pins, antiquitv 
of. 56 

Nehcmiah, 54, 121, 333. 361, 

Nets, varieties of, 346-48 
Nicodemus, and Jesus, 390 
Nile, Rivxr, 3, 10, 222, 346, 
420-21, passim (see illus. 
207) 

Nilomclcr, 422 
Nineveh, 169. 382, 388, 432 
Nippur, 454 
Noah, and flood, 4 
Nob, 165 (sec illus. 55) 
Nofretete, 84, 116, 387 
Nomads, 1, 27-28, 168, 305- 
306. 238-39, 359-62, 417 
Nutrition, 299-318 (sec also 
^iculture. Animals; and 
illus. 177) 


Oak, 214-15 
Obadbh, 231 

Odcon. at Athens, 296, 394; 
at Corinth, 394 (sec illus. 
100) 

Offerings, in sacrifice, 439 
(see illus. 20) 

Oil. anointing, 204 
Oil-tree (oleaster). 212 
Ol^dcr, 213 (see illus. 129) 
Olive oil, 212; industry, 451; 
trees. 211-12 


vjuver, ;Mount ot, 229, 442 
(sw illus. 104, 168) 
Omri, palaces. 3 86 
On (Heliopolis), 163, 169, 
448 (sec illus. 121) 
Ophir, rold of, 89 
OrientaJ Institute, 74. 83-84, 
86, 94; at Babylon. 83-84, 
184; University of Chicago, 
ix; at Megiddo, 38; at 
Persepolis, 54 

Omithol^', 320-331 (see 
also Birds; and ulus, i^) 
Osiris. 216-17 

Ossuaries, at Jerusalem. 398- 


Ostia, baths at, 381; and 
food exports, 11; ware¬ 
houses of, 124 (sec illus, 
83. 193. 203, 220) 

Ostraca, at .Athens, 136 
Ostrich, 316, 323, 525, 328 
Owl. 329 

Oxen. 30-52; domestication 
of, 31 


Pacstum, 84. 86 (see illus. 

ho 
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Pabccs, Amama. 387; Ash- 
dod, 384-5; Balnlon, 388; 
Caruantte, 385; Dura. 385; 
Fgvirt, 385; CezcT. 385; 
Ciboh. 385; Herod’s, 185; 
Hebron. 385; Jerusalon, 
38485; l<6)orsalMd, 388; 
I.achish. 385; Memphis. 
387; Millo, 585; Nincs-ch, 
93; PersepoUs, 385; Sa¬ 
maria. 384-85; Shushan. 
304; Solomon. 94. 97; 
Vatican, 386 (see Ulus. 
210. :ii) 

Palestine Archaclogical Mu¬ 
seum. 77 (see Ulus. 30) 
Palestine, area of. 224; 

topography of. 224 
Palms, Babylonian, a 16; 

Egyptian. 216 
Palmsra. 164 
Pantheon. 371 
Paper, of papsTus, 383 
PapjTus, 51, 136, 137, 214; 
Bvblos, 80; documents, 136, 
363; El^hantioc. 137; 
Nile, 138; OxsThsTschus, 
137; Ship. 272; Smith 
Surgical, 336; Wilbur, 137 
(see Ulus. 187) 

Parchments, at Jerusalem, 
383 

Parthenon. 101 (see Ulus. 
100) 

Passoser, 44, 293, 308, 312, 

3*8. -H-* 

Paterfamilias, 336 
Patmos. and John’s *^no more 
sea,” 262 

Patriarchs, 152; nomadic pat¬ 
tern, 220 

Paul, Appbn Way, 85; ar¬ 
rested in temple, 379; 
Asiatic Cities. 83; Caesarea. 
167; Congregations of, 
121; Corinth, 379. 381, 
450; Ephesus, 378, 450; 
trastus of Corinth, 394; 
journeys of, 369-70; 
Philippi, 450; sea lanes, 
374; weaving. 142. 333; 
wine, 413; women teachers, 
390 (see illus. 106, 145. 
146, 191, 192, * 97 * > 99 » 
202, 205, 215, 219, 242, 

M 3 ) , , 

Pavement, Ronun, Jerusalem, 


379 

Pearls, Red Sea. 119 
Pectorals, pendants, 276, 278 


Pedagogues, at Athens and 
Rome, 391 

Pelican, 326, 528, 330 
PeUa. 162 
Pentecost, 368 
Perfumes, 204, 337 (sec aho 
Cosmetics) 

Perfume spices, 203-204 
Per^amum, 83; libr^- at. 384 
Pcnclcs, 390 (sec Ulus, 218) 
Persepolis, Great Hall of 
Darius. 116; of Xerxes. 116 
(see Ulus. 22) 

Pests, farm, 39 
Peter, confession of, 226; 
Joppa, 233 (see illus. 39, 
104. 126, 188, 215) 

Petra, 82, ,y7 
Petrie, Sir Flinden, 49, 56, 
70. 80 

Pfeiffer, Robert, 155; Book 
of Joshua, 155 

Pharaoh, butler of, 412; 

Djoscr, 93; of Joseph, 169 
Pharisees, 339 

Pharos, lighthouse at Alex¬ 
andria. 378 

Philip, evangelist, 390, 459- 
460 

Phih'ppi, Paul at, 450 
Philistines, 78; cities of, i6i- 
162; Judea, 230 (sec ilius. 
116) 

Phoenicia, 173; architecture, 
94; maritime greatness of, 
220 (see Ulus. 60) 
Photography, and archae¬ 
ology', 76 

Physician, tlie Great, 335 
Physicians, and ancient rnagjc, 
334; Babylonian, 335; 
Creek, 336 

rifwn. 3 - 1-4 , 

Piute, residence of, 379 
PQbrs, cultkr, 446-47 
Pipes, 290. 295-96; Jc^’ 
allusion to, 293; Sumerian, 
286 

Piraeus, 375 

Pisgah, Nfoses* Vista from, 
229 

Pisistratus, library of, 384 
Pbin, Beka’a. 3; coastal, 224- 
225; chief ones of Pales¬ 
tine, 227; Dothan, 14. 28; 
Esdraelon. 6, 14. 38, 173, 
225; Galilee, 14: Jordan, 
14; Maritime. 13, 224^ 
Megiddo. 225; Sharon, 8, 
224, 227 (see iWus. 130, 

*33. *34) 


Plane tree, 215 
Pleasure-houses, of Nero, 394 
Plumbi^. ancient, 380 (sec 
also 'loilcts) 

Pnvx, ^90 (see ilJus. 218) 
Pompai, 73 (see Ulus. 85, 
140. 141, 204) 

Pool, of Bethesda, 380; of 
Siloam, 380; Solomon, 423 
Popbr, 215 
Poppy, 202 

Potter-^ (Knemu), 449 
Potters^ Srxtion (Kcramci- 
kos). 112,260 (see ii/us.64) 
Potter's WTiccl, rio-n 
Pottery, 110-16; Canaanitc, 
114; Egvptbn, 112; Creek. 
112; a Mediterranean art, 
no; Palestinian, 114; 
Philistine, 10, 115; for 

wine. 413 (^sce Ulus.. 67. 
68, 69, 70); as writing 
materbl, 121; as writing 
surface. 177 

Practorium, at Jerusalem, 379; 

at Caesarea, 379 
Priests, of Baal, 33S; of Ceres, 
and Neptune at Paestum, 
338; garments of, 61-62; 
Isis at Pompeii, 338; of 
Jehovah, at lemsalcni, 338; 
in Tabernacle, 

Prisdlb, and Aquila. 121 
Prison, of Jchoiachin. 389; of 
Jeremuh, 3 88; of Jesus, 
388; of John the B^ist. 
389; of Joseph, 289; Paul’s 
Mamertine, 388; Peter’s 
389, 390; of Samson. 

389; of Sorates at Athens, 
388 (see Ulus. 215) 
Professions and I'tadM, 332- 
35 ^ 

Promised Land, 14 
Property, purcluve of, 129 
Prophets of God, at Bctncl. 
337; in Chaldean period. 
337; in Cilgal, 337; at 
Cibcah, 337; in Jordan 
Valley. 337; Judaean. 2^0; 
at Ramah, 337; in Persun 
period, 337 

Prophets, and “abomina¬ 
tions": Elijah. 452; the 
Isauhs, -452-53: Z^hanuh. 
453; Habakkuk. 453; Jere¬ 
miah. 453; Zechariah, 454; 
Ezekiel, 434; Hosca. 454; 
Amos. 455 

Prostitution, deities of, 382 
Pruning, 409 (see Ulus. 222) 
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Psalms, authorship of, and 
David, 191 

Ptokniy, astronomer, ^^4 
Ptolemy II (Flijla^lphus). 

Ptolciiiy 111 , ^84 
Public offidats: cupbearers, 
governors, tasf-gatheters, 
treasmers, 3^7 
Public squares, 57^ 

Puteoli, 571 (see jJluj. zig) 
Pirramkl, of C^stius [Rj:iU]e), 

Pyramids, at Gizch, 93, 378, 
400; at iiaqqarali, 93, 34:, 
400 (see £Uta. 13, 209 5 


Qadisba Valley, jzo, 4^2 
Qasr hbllelMl, 4V& 

Quafl, 13, 31G 
Quairics, Smoinon''s, 
Quarrj', Jcruisalcm, 343^44 


Ra, 449 

Rabbatb-am mon [ Amuiao ), 

Rabbis, 339: “RflbboTir' 339 
Rachel, tomb of, 163 
Ka-liotep, ri6 
Rains, 3, ti^, zzz, 4Z1 
“Ram in thkket,'^ Sumerian, 
joS 

Rflmc$ses 11, 163, 170, 176 
(see also Dntc Pegs and 
illus. 40 ) 

Rams, dyed skins of, 440 
Ra«l’'Am, 97, 41Z 
Ras d-'EiD, 4Z4 
Ras Shamra, 68, 71, 8z, 89, 
106, 175-7+ WSf 
37 + 45 * 

Ravenna, mosaics at, 33 
Ravi tin^on. Sir 1 lenry' C., and 
Bcliistun, 69 
Rebekah, z8, 274 
Red Sea, useful depression of, 

Reeds and Rushes, Z14 
Reisner, George, 70, 98* 400 
Reliefs, in stone, 116-17, 401 
Religion (see Worship, and 
passim] 

Religious Iradm: pnests, 
prophets, rabbis, 337 
Kephidim, 3, 417 
Resmoirs, 360, 41S, 4=3-25 
Rhepuni, 169 
Rhodes, 40S 

Rift, the Jordan-Dead Sea, 

=-5 

Rings, 178, Z79, j8o-Sz 


RJsier, A]un, 419 

-Auja, 4i3 

-- Baiada, 450 

“-Ccstnis, 374 

- Chehetf, 421 

-- Chiysorroas^ 419 

--Dog, S5. 4=z 

-Craiiioos, 374 

-- Jabbak, 419,, 410 

-Jordan, 13, 225-26 

-Kishon, 4,19, 422 

-- Leontes, 346 

-- Latani (Orontes), 

346, 430 

-- Nimrim, 419 

-N'ilc. 374 (see also 

Nile) 

-Tigris-Eupbrates, 373 

(passrna) 

-^dislia, 430 

-Zerka, 419 

Rivers, and ruvi^tion, 374 
ficc abo Brook, Wa^. 
Water Supply) 

Roads, Streets, Transporta- 
tion, 337’7^ also 

Routes, Ways) (see il/us, 
i6i, 197. 198, 200-203) 
Robinson, CSmrgc L, sit 
Kadesh-bamea and Petra, 
7 ° 

Rockefeller, John D-, and 
Megiddo, 74 
Rolls, of parchment, 3S3 
Rome, 136, 169, 2&1-S1, 

297, 3=8, 365, 3S4, 390, 
392. 394, 402, 430, passim 
Roahng, 344 
Room, Upper, 386 
Rose, 200 

Rosetta Stone, 73 (sot iTIus. 

31) 

Rostrum, in Roman Forum, 
390 (sec iTIus. 20) 

Routes, Cami'an, 361-63: 
Dcportab'oa of Israd, 361; 
Euodtrs, 359'6l^ Paiiis of 
Fatriaidis, 339; Sea Routes, 
362; Spice Routes, 362; 
"Way of the Sea,“ 362 
(see also Roads) 

Rowe, AW, 3S4 
Rubble, value of, 74 
Ruth, of Bethlehem, 165 

Sachs, Curt, and music of 
ancient world. 293 
Sacrifices, human, 431 
Saddiicces, 339 
Safod, 243 
SaUdin, 230 


Satamis (in Cyprus), 374 
Salome, and l lerod, 3^ 

Salt, 315 f, (see ilhis. iSi) 
Samaria, 8;, 98-9, 137 (see 
]7fu5. 38) 

Samaritan, Parable of. 339 
Samson, 79 

Samuel, 406; and EIJ, 436; at 
Sliifoh. 162: hospitality of. 


Sanctuary, of x\sklcptos, 381 
Sandahannab. to:, 161 
Sandals, 38, 61, 244 
Sanhcdriii, Court of, 339 
Sanitation, early eanmpln of, 
432-33; Cretan latrine* 
386; Egyptian, 251; at 
Knossos, '433; in Meso¬ 
potamia, 433; Roman sew- 
ers, 434 

Saqqarah, S4; low' reliefs at, 
JO 

Sarah* 6 q 


Sar^haeus, of Ahiram, 117; 
"of ATcsander/^ joi; Cy- 
priole, 117: blelTenic at 
Naples Museum, 403 
Sardis, 83, 170 (sec ifius. 99) 
Saegon h Dngm of, 9 
Sargoii II, 54, 185, 388; 

father of Sennacherib. 433; 
Lihraiy- of, 443; Palace of* 


Siult 76; anointed king, 28: 
at Beth-slum, 176: Cibeah, 
156; lost asses of, 28; and 
music. 166: militia oh 175 
Scapegoats, 33 
Scarabs, of Amcnhcsicp HE, 
133: of Pharaoh, 135; 
Greek scarabs. 136; scamb 
of Sinuhe. 136 
Schaeffc^^ C* E. A.* at Bos 
Shamra, 71, 383 
SeliUemann* Henrv* at 'tW', 

Schools, in synacognes, 390 
Scribes, Baby 4 ciniau, 4; 
Banjch. 359', 383: desk 
equipment, 130; at Egyp¬ 
tian granaries, 339: at Egi-p- 
tiflii rintage, 412; at Gizeb, 
3S2; and flebieiv laws* 
338;^ foriathan, 339: re¬ 
buked by Jesus^ 339: ^im- 
shai, the Scribe, 338 (see 
iilut* 74, i 36 ] 

Sculpture, Egyptian, i t6; 
Slitncrian, 116 

So, Dead, 152; of Galilee, 
3, 6; Hebrews attitude to. 
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253-54; “Sea of Reeds,” 260 
(see illus. 132, 154. 102) 
Seals, cjlindcr. 

jar-luindlc, 135; scarabs, 
135 (sec illus. 80) 

Seasons, listed by Breasted, 4 
Sennacherib, 38, 382, 388; 
aqueduct at Jerusalem, .131* 
432; threat to JemsaiOT 
uatcr, 430 (see also Date 


Sep^oris, 99 * . 

Sepulchres, Street of, at Ostta, 
402; at Pompeii. ao2 
Sepulchres, 339, 398 
Scrapeum, at .\lexandria, 384 
Serpait, 41, »02, 324, 336, 

445 53) , 

Seti I, 428; mummy of, 401 
“Ses'cn NN'ondcrs,” of ancient 
u-orld, 378 

“Sliaddf," and irrigation. 415 
Shamash (sun-god), 131, i5a» 

444 - 454 iHw- 45) 

Slicar, Leslie, 394; and Creek 


excavation, 71 

Sheba, Queen of, 122; at 
Solomon's court. 29 
Shechem, 131, 156, 163 
Sheep, 32-36; .\siatic, 33; 
consumption at Temple, 
34; Egs-ptbn, 33; Meso¬ 
potamian, 32; Palestinian 
fat-tailed, 33; pet sheep, 
33; shepherd ssays, 32; 
s-arictics, 32; worship, 32 
(sec illus. 16, 18, 139) 
Shephebh. 13 

Shepherds, "abomination,” 
304; customs, 34; at Beth- 
Iclicm, 35; the good and 
Jesus, 35; position in so- 
cict>-, 32 (see illus. 16, 29, 


2 = 7 ) 

Shiloh, 162 
Shinar, Pbin of. 421 
Ships, for Babj'lon, 373 * 
Byblos traders. 341; Cretm, 
m-Vr- Cypriote, ^ 4 *- 
Egv-ptbn, 372, 375; Phoc- 
nicun, 372 (see illus. 94); 
Solomon, 373; TjTun, 375 
Shishak I, 96, 230 
Shoemakers, 353 
Shops, at Damascus, 121; at 
Hcrcubneum, 121; at Jem- 
salcm, 123; in Eg>-pt. 123 
(sec illus. 82, 86) 

Shrine, at Dcir cl-^hri, 458 


Shub-ad, Queen, 72; tomb of, 
401 

Shusham (Susa). 169, 387, 
401 

Sib>'ls, Roman, 450-51; at 
Cumae, 451 (sec illus. 

245) 

Sicih’, of Paul 261; S)tacuse, 
2^1-62 

Sickle, universal use of, 18 
(sec illus. 5) 

Sidon, 160 

Sidonians, and timber, 94 
Silas, at Philippi. 389 
Silk, and Ezekiel, ^2; Median 
garaicnts, 52: Subn tex¬ 
tiles. ^2; woven at Beiytus 
and 52 
Siloam, Tunnel of, 430 
Silvor, Cappodoebn, 133 
Simeon. 195 
Simbh, 59 
Sin (moon-god), 444 
Shui. governor of. 3; routes 
through, 360 
Skins, for garments, 50 
Smelters, 351*52 
Smiths. traveUng. 348-49 
Smstna, 83 
Snow, 2, 3 

Socul Structures, 377-404 
Socrates, 164. 390 
Sodom, 151 

Soldiers, apparel and armor, 
62; Roman, 379; uniforms. 
62 

Solomon, construction at 
Meeiddo. 188; as horse 
de^CT, 38; importer, 52; 
income of, 121; and navv'. 
2zo; jiabccs of, 385; and 
Sidonians. 160 

Songs, Egyptbn, 294; of 
vrorship, 440 
Sophocles. 384 

Sosthcncs. and Corinthtan 
svnagoguc, 380 
Spanow. 324. 331 (see illus, 
185) 

Sphinx. 116 

Springs, at ‘Ain Abdeh, 418; 
of .\chsah, 422; at Banbs. 
420; at Bsherrah. 422; of 
Corinth, 6; of Eurveles at 
Corinth. 381; En^nnim, 
422; llcptapcgon, 4:2; ir¬ 
rigation. 3: at Jericho, 422; 
En-mbhpat. 422; of Petra. 
418; of Pisgah. 419; and 
Psalmists, 422; Tabgah, 
422 


Stables, of Solomon, 96 
Stadium, at Athens, 294 
"Star of Bethlehem” (flower), 
200 

Stars, and steering, 374; wx>r- 
ship of, 334 

Starkey, James Leslie, and 
Lachtsh. 38, “i 
Stonemasons, ^-ptian, 343- 
344; and Freemasonrv’ at 
Jerusalem, 34344: 
reference to, 343; Pal«tin- 
bn, 342; Phocmebn, 344; 
Solomon’s 343*44: 'remplc 
masons. 343*44; Tools of, 

344 , ... 

Stor^c places, repositories tor 

records, at Alexandrbn Li¬ 
brary, 133; at Gczer, 133; 
at Jcrusal^ Temple. 383; 
at Assurbanipal’s library, 
Nmevch, 133; at Ras- 
Shamra. 383 

Storehouses, m Bible, 124; 
for caravansaries, 123; at 
Italian Ostb, 124: for 
Pharaoh's wares, 124: for 
Pbocnienn mcrcliants, 123; 
of Solomon. 12.1 
Strategy. ui Bible Lands, 191 
Straiw Health Center, Jeru¬ 
salem, 334 

Street, "called Straight," 370; 
Festival, 388; of Procession 
(Bal^lon), 184; of Scpul 
chres, 366 (sec aho Roads, 
Streets. Transportation and 
illus. 199, 203, 23") 

Strike, of ^bvlonun bborers, 

334 

Storax. 204 
Stork, 322. 326 
StVTax (Storax), :o8 
Sumerbn, business customs, 
133; irrigation, 4: records 
of deluge. 382 

Sun, as element in agriculture, 
6; in Nile Valiev Life, 7 
Sunium. Cape, 378 
Surgeons. Egvptun, 336 (see 
illus. 187) 

Swaddling. 60 
Swallow, 324, 32^ 

S>xhar, 168 

Sviiagogucs, 97 ’®* Cormth, 
' 379; Jesus at Capernaum 
and Nazareth. 3^; post- 
exilic, 391 (« ihos. 61) 

Tabcnucle, 98, 216, 349 * 
43 ®* 440 
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Tablets, clay, at Lagash, 382; 

Mcso|x>taniun, i30'36 
Tamarisk. 213 
Tommuz. 443 
Tanis, 96 

Tarsus, and Paul, 379 
I'cachcrs, 340, 390 
Tear-bottlcs. 400 
Tekoa, of Amos, 165-66 
Telcibt el Chassul, 155 
Tells. 74, 227 

I eIl< 1 -Amanu, 120, 130, 

160, 170, 364, 382 (see 
also Ainartu) 

-Beil Ntirsim (Kirjath- 

sepher), 160, 391 

-M-Du«eir, 430 

- Hum (Caperruum), 

98 


Rctabah, 163 
Uquair, 85 


Temple Ubcary, Jerusalem, 

Icmpic, of Apollo (Corinth) 
370, 392, 450; (Cunuei 
451; of Au^tus (Ostia) 
392; of Da^n. 176, 224 
445, 455; of Diaru (Ephe 
sus), 378; of Isis (Pom 
pcii), 342; of Jupiter 
(Baalbek), 100; of Marduk 
(Babybn), 1S4: of s-arious 
gods (Roman Forum), 
7 p2 (sec also Arts and 
Crafts, Worship, passim) 

Temples, at Anuma. 457; 
AtLliana, 101; Athens. 101, 
459; Baalbek, 100; Beth- 
snan, 455; Jerash, 101; 
JeriLsalcni (sec Temple, the 
Jerusalem); Mcdinet Habu, 
457; Memphis. 457: Pacs- 
turn, 101, 451; of Canaan- 
ites, 455; of Egv-ptbns. 
^1. 458; of Hcbrc\»’s (see 
Temple, the); of Meso¬ 
potamians, 184, 444, 445; 
of Romans, 392, 450; of 
SvTians, 94, 458-57 («« 
ilius. 36, 38, 00, 02, 63, 
84, 100, 236, 237. 241, 

Temple, the Jerusalem, 127, 
163, 184, 208, 235, 441- 
442. 454; Herod's, 89, 99. 
302. 396; Jesus and Tem¬ 
ple, 396, 441-43; Solo¬ 
mon's. 94, 95, 378. 392; 
Zenibbabers. 

Tent of Meeting (Taber¬ 
nacle), 240 


Tcnb, 233; of Patriarchs, 
239-40. 306 

Tent-makers, at Corinth, 333 
Tepc Cawra, 84, 169, 177, 
578. 445 

Teraphim, 90; Rachel's, 445 
Tercninlh, 215 
Terraces, Lebanese, 434 (see 
iJIus. 11); in Jordan Val- 

Textiles, 50-55 
'Theatres, 293-94, 411 (sec 
Ulus. 216, 217, 219, 220) 
Thebes, 169 
Thcssalonica, 333 
'I'homas, carpenter-disciple. 


'Thoms, crow-n of, 379 
'Thoms, 'Thistles, Briars, 214 
'Thoth, 449 

'Threshing board, 19 (sec 
Ulus. 7); floor, 19 (sec 
Ulus. 8); scenes, 13 
Tiberius. Emperor, 226 
Tiglath-pilcscr, 227 
Tigris-Euphrates, 4, 421 
Timber cutters, 344 
Timothy, 390 
Tissot, paintings, 60 
Tiy, Queen, 69 
'Toikts, at Corinth, 381; at 
Ostia, 381; at Sabrata. 381 
Tomb, “of Daniel,’’ 401; “of 
Das-id," 386; of Jesus, 
179-80; of Rachel. 165; of 
"at James,” 398; of 'Tut- 
ankh amun, 400; of V^irgil. 
402 

Tombs, Canaanite. 399; 
Cbristbn, 402; Egyptian, 
386, 400; Creek. 112. 401; 
in cas-es, 396-98; in Kidron 
Valley, 3^; in 2 ^on, 396; 
of .Aehacmcnids, 401; of 
Patriarchs, 596^7, of 
Scrapeum, 400 (see iiius. 
208, 209, 213, 214) 
Tombs, Canaanite, 399; 

Egyptian, 386. 400 
Toob, Babylonian, 55 -J Pal¬ 
estinian, 250; S>*rian, 352 
Topography of Palestine, re- 
\-eaded in Scripture, 227 
Tower, of Antonia, 379, 392; 
of Babel, 177 (see illus. 
237); of David (Phasacl), 
182; of brmcr, 8 (sec Ulus. 
10) 

Towers, of Jerusalem, 182, 
229 


Toj-s, from Bible times, 391, 
392 (sec also Carnes) 
Trade Routes, 361-68, 371 
Trades, and Hebrew s-outh, 
333 (see also Professions 
and Trades, 353-356) 
Transfiguration, of Jwus, 168 
Transjordan, 82, 152, passim 
Transport, and asses, 27 
Tramporlation, sec Roads. 
Streets, Transportation, 357- 

378 

Travel, 358-60 (see also 
Roads, Streets, Transporta- 
tion, 357-376) 

Treasuries, 191, 395-96 
Treasury, and Jesus, 396 
Trees, as s}'mbob, 217; in 
parables, 217; varieties of. 
206-216 (see abo Acacia. 
Date, Olive; and Flowers. 
Herbs, Trees. 198-218) 
Triad, of gods. Egvptian, 
448; SvTian, 456 
Tribal “allotments,” 155 
Tribe, Benjamin, 225 

- Dan, 226 

- Ephraim, 225 

- Marussch. 225 

Triclinia, on cultic "high 
places,” 448 
’rro>» 75 

Tmmpcts, 292, 295, 297 
Tunic. 54. 57 
Tunnel, Siloam, 378 
Tut-ankh amun, 56, 116. 190, 
278, 448 

Tuthmosis III, 55. 56, 93, 
227, 279, 372, 458 (see 
Ulus. 42) 

T)tc, 120, 128, 160 (see also 
Hiram) 


Ugarit, King of, 174 
Umm cl-.\mad, 418 
Unemplovmcot. in Bible 
times. 333 
Unguents, 204 
Upper Room, 244, 311, 312; 
and Jesus, 410 (see dlus. 
167) 

Uquair, 83 

Ur, 122; of Abraham, 169; 
and labor situation, 334: 
pre flood level, 90; Roval 
Tombs at, 401 (sec Ulus. 
76, 80, 114. 152, 153. 

Uras, crematory, 401 
Uzziah, 164 











\ Bcka'a, 15 
Valley* lliiiiiocn, 17^; of 
|c£Ttel, |,6 Sf Jordiii. lagf 
kidroi^ 9 ’i. 

son, 79; of SokK 79 i -^7 
(see jJius. 33 h iDi, 133, 
,6S) 

VaDeys. of Ssnuiifl* =15 
X'^cgctablcS, early pioduction 
of, 4 (see ilhis. 73, I-6) 
\'li Doloirosa. 145, 579, 390 
(see iUus. 169) 

V'incent, Titc, and poHjerj’, 
63 


Vines, in Christian art, 412; 
culture revealed in Scrip- 
hues, 40 g described oy 
jesus, 409: dressers, ^09; 
and llcbtew synibohsm. 


412; mosaic bw concern¬ 
ing, paobles of, 4091 
Sleo tn cultrvatkin of, 407- 
40^; and uorship, 4^'- 
(see iJIUSr tli3* zz^) 
Viircyards, royal, of Ahab, 
40’g; of Ammorites and 
Caimuitcs, 405? of Hc' 
bresv Kings; LJasid, 406; of 
Uraab, 406; of King of 
Edom, 406 

Vintage, 407-403: Egyptbii 
customs or. 413; joys of, 
40S; songs of, 4^S (see 
ulus, 224) 

Virgil, S4; and fanners, 12; 

and Italian vines, 413-1.3 
Virgins, loanable of, 4O3 
ViticultuTC, 405-414 (s« also 
Grapes, Vines') 

Vulture, 32;, 


W’adi, cl-Arish, 410; defined, 
327; d Kelt, 89; d-Mug- 
haiah, 68, 137: Zetka, 419 
[see lllus. 129, 161) 

Wadi, Nimrin, 3611; Zdlca, 
361 (see ilJus, 129) 
Wagon, 227 
Walls of Jcnisalemr 

gates of, 181-32; Masonry 
of, i 3 q (sHiUnt. iQi, 104): 
N^ehembh and, i 3 i, 182; 
Imscrs of. i 32-S3 
Warthousci* 1-3--4, 17 ® 
Watch lower, 3 (see I'liuS. 10) 
Water, and agriculture, i; at 


GENEBja INDEX 

Deth-^taii, 431; "cup of 
cold'^’ and sbrme, 424; at 
Corintlw 433! at Greet 
Uirissa, 433; at Ladiish, 
430-31; at MceiddD, 429^ 
430: For Ninevufi, 432; sup- 
pW for Jerusalem, 424: 
warfare. 2; wheels at Hama, 
410 (see i/btf, 226-34) 
Water Supply. 415-3^, See 
abo Cisteinsv ImeitionF 
Pools, Kcscnxiiis^ Water 
Holes, Weill 

Way, Appiin, 85, i6p, 369- 
370, 402, 451: to Damas- 
cuSi 37 Jesus and the, 
35S; &crcd, 364-66 (see 
iuus, 197, 198, 201, 202) 
\S'cavpi 5 , 353 fset ffl‘W- 

19-) 

Weddinfc Jewish canopy for* 
402: Jesus' Parable of, 402 
\\'eighl5 and mcasuiw. i44'4^ 
(sec illus, 85. 87, 38 ) 
Wellcome, Henrv, 74 
Wells, and Mows, 417: at 
Babylon, 423- at Beersneba, 
426; at Betblcbein, 4:7; in 
Cbno, 428; at Elim, 4171 
at \Iaiab. 417: at Naia- 
lelb, 427; at Pclb, 4 i8j at 
Sythar, 4:7: Solomonic at 
ijcliisli, 177;; ^^'ise Men’s, 
34; in Wilderness, 41b (lec 
i?]us. 227, 231, 233) 

Wild artknaU, ass, 40; "behe¬ 
moth," 42; elephant, 41; 
fojt, 40; g^Belle. 40; gMtj 
40.; in ]ob, 42; "Icvpibun. 
41; kopatd, 41: lion, 41, 
42; rabbit (coney), 40 
Witdemess, of Judaea, 227; 
of Ziii, 14: trees of, =16 
(see iilus, 135. i6i) 
\ViIkyv,-5, 2i3'i4 
%^''kids, and Cod’s afairs, 7: 
and Greet concepts, 7; 
hamests, 7: north, 7; Si 
ciltan imdc, 7- sirocco, 7; 
south, 7 ( 5 ee ilJns. 9 ^ -I®) 
W'lne, contiiners for, 410; 
and Passmcf, 411; presses, 
407 (see iflus, 229) 
Wisdom, of trees. 217 
Wise Man, Chaldean, 334; 
and ticasufCT, 396 


m 

W'oollcy, Sir Leonard, 170. 

4DI 

Wood, scarcity of, in Egvpt* 
2r6 

W^Qoh for ^Tments» 

Workers, as revcalL-d in Bible, 

311 

W'or^p, 437'68; at Bulb-cl, 
440; at Byblos, 446: at 
Gil^l, 439; at Jerusalem. 
441-43, passbn; at Ramab, 
440; of Caiiaanitcs, 440- 
446; of Hebrew \1mulcrcr5, 
438; of Romans, 450-513 
on Places,'’ 4403 

Sumer-Accad w’oiship'Wuvs. 
445 (sec also Altiirv, Cults, 
Cods. Festivals, Sacrifices, 
Temples) 

W'rigbt, C. Ernest ct 
Writing, Auatciijjn, igO-31; 
and Byblos hieroglyphics, 
373; ciinciform m Sumcria,, 
130; Code of Hammurabi. 
13a; development of, 1!': 
Hebuw at Lachish, i 77 » 
inaEcmls of parehmeut and 
siellum, >37; Persian, ip: 
Sinai script, 177: wooden 
tabiets, 137 (see iilus, 31, 
nc, 1B6) 

Writuig, bieroahpbjc* 67, 
136-37, 449; liurrhn, 130 

Xerxes, 54 (see iiso l>ale 
Pegs) 

Yabik 3 

Yarmnk, 8 , , . 

'Tcsliun,'" Atutnak msenp- 
tiem of, 39S 

^cKatEis, 460 
Zchotim, 152 
Tcchaiiah, 337, 33S 
ZcdcLiah, i 5 o, 3S8 
Zenobw, §iiccn, 164 
Tqjkmbli, 330. 337 
ZcnTbbabcl. 338 
Tciis, statue bv Fhidi2s, Fljs. 

37B 

■Zion, pabces of, 3S6 
Zionist, dreams of, 231 
Zoau (Tanis), 69 
Zbai, i>i 

ZortKitcr, 164. 231. 4 j6 
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Please help us to keep the book 
clean and moving. 
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